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PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


This Bulletin lists the programs and faculties of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School 
of Education and Human Development, the School of Government and 
Business Administration, the School of Public and International Affairs, 


and the Division of University Students. 
For information concerning the School of Engineering and Applied 


Science, the National Law Center, the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences, the College of General Studies, or the Summer Sessions, please 


request the appropriate bulletin. 


PIE are undergoing change, either drastically € 


slowly, as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, th 
one premise on which universities are based remains constan 
universities are for learning—for acquiring learning, for transmittinl 
learning, and for the exploration that yields new learning. Any othé 
objective is unworthy of a university, and any other purpose i 
incompatible with the best interests of students and their relation 
ship to the institution. 


The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learning 
and it transmits learning by teaching. Students learn from th 
faculty, the library, and the laboratory—if they accept, as they mug 
learning as their objective. This learning does not take place in 
vacuum; in addition to the particular content of learning, student 
will develop certain habits of mind—analytical thinking, powers @ 
insight, self-examination, and the use of rational discourse—thé 
will serve them throughout their personal and professional lives. 


Within this basic context, George Washington University invité 
students to take up their residence in order that their energies, ifi 
terests, and talents may be directed to learning. 


Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible becaug 
of the University's location in the heart of the nation's capital. Fø 
example, cooperative programs are conducted in various fields d 
study with members of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, th 
Library of Congress, the National Gallery of Art, and other federé 
and private organizations. In addition to these programs, Washingta 
presents opportunities for observation, study, service, and recref 


tion limited only by students' time, energy, and imagination. 


In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to prt 
vide a matrix for learning not available in the standard universit 
education, so that graduates can never forget that as students the 
were at the center of government and that they must forever cart 
additional responsibility in and for society, because of the oppol 
tunity that was theirs. 
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AUGUST DECEMBER 
Tw T F : : 


OCTOBER 
Bori w T E 8—8-! i Sa 


FALL SEMESTER 
Orientation begins for students from foreign countries and 
for freshmen who did not attend Summer Advance Registra- 
tion Program 

August26 Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 
did not attend Summer Advance Registration Program 
Orientation begins for transfer students 
Placement tests and advising for transfer students 


Advising for sophomores, juniors, and seniors in the School 
of Government and Business Administration 


Registration; application for February graduation due as 
part of registratio 

September1 Labor Day (holiday) 

September2 On-campus classes begin 


September3 University Faculty Assembly meeting 


f ic Calendar is subject to change 
Cl registration procedure and the hours of registration will 
lasses, which is available well in advance of each semester 


be stated in the Schedule of 
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Classes 


September 8 


Se ptember 12 


October 8 


October 10 
October 11 
October 16 
November 3 


November 7 


November 7-8 


November 14 
November 17 


November 26 
December 1 
December 2 
December 6 

December 8-17 

December 12 


December 19 


1981 


January 2 


January £ 
January 6-7 


January 7 


January 8-10 
January 9 


January 12 
January 15 
January 16 
January 19 
January 20 
January 21 


February 2 


*The registration procedure and the hours of registration will be 
available well in advance of each semester 


which is 
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Off-campus classes begin 

Applications due for.O« tober Ed.D. Comprehensive Exam 
nations 
Faculty Senate meeting 


Applications due for November Master's Comprehensiv 
PI I 


Examinations in the School of Public and Internationa 
Affairs and in the School of Government and Busines 


Administration 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations 
Board of Trustees meeting 
Applications due for spring semester financial aid 
Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Com 
prehensive Examinations 

School of Public and International Affairs and School @ 
Government and Business Administration Master’s Com 
prehensive Examinations 

Faculty Senate meeting 

D.B.A., D.P.A., Ph.D. dissertations due from Februar 
candidates 


and 


Thanksgiving holiday begins after last class 

Classes resume 

Last day of fall semester on-campus classes 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examination 


Examination period 
Faculty Senate meeting 


Last day of fall semester off-campus classes 


SPRING SEMESTER 

Master's theses and Ed.D dissertations due from Februatf 
candidates 

from foreign countries 


Orientation for students 


Orientation for new students; advising for all students 
All degree requirements to be completed and reported tl 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for Februari 
graduation 
Registration; application for May graduation due as paf 
of registration 

Applications due for February Ed.D. Comprehensive Exami 
nations 

Spring semester on-campus ( lasses begin 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Spring semester off-campus classes begin 

(holiday 


Inauguration Day 


Faculty Assembly meeting 


University 
Deadline for submission of 1981-82 freshmen student final 
cial aid applications 


stated in the Schedule * 


February 13 
February 21 
March 2 


March 4 


March 7 
March 13 


March 16 


March 19 
March 23 
April 1 


April 10 
April 10-11 
April 13 


April 16 


April 17 


April 18 

April 23-May 2 
April 27 

May 1 


May 3 
May 21 


THE CALENDAR 


Faculty Senate meeting 
Winter Convocation (holiday) 
Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations 


Deadline for submission of 1981-82 undergraduate continu- 
ing and transfer student financial aid applications 

Ph.D. dissertations due from May candidates 

Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive Exami- 
nations in the School of Public and International Affairs 
and the School of Government and Business Administration 
Spring recess begins after last class 

Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed, Com- 
prehensive Examinations 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Classes resume 

Ed.D. dissertations due from May candidates 

Board of Trustees meeting 

D.B.A. and D.P.A. dissertations due from May candidates 
Deadline for submission of Summer Sessions and 1981-82 
graduate financial aid applications 

Faculty Senate meeting 

School of Government and siness Administration and 
School of Public and International Affairs Master's Com- 
prehensive Exar tions 

Master’s theses due from all May candidates except those 
in the School of Public and International Affairs 


All degree requirements to be completed and reported to 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for May gradua- 
tion 


Master's theses due from May candidates in the School of 
Public and International Affairs 


Last day of spring semester on-campus classes 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations 


Examination period 


Last day of spring semester off-campus classes 


Last day for current master's degree candidates in the 
sraduate School of Arts and Sciences to apply for Ph.D. 
programs 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Commencement 

Board of Trustees meeting 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSIT! ` 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 
and 24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of On-campus Students 8.742 full-t'me; 8,410 part-time 
(equivalent to 12,646 full-time 


students altogether) 


Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 120 
countries 


1980-81 Tuition Undergraduate: $3,400 for two 
semesters; graduate: $125 for each 
semester hour (see page 28) 


Number of Full-time Fa: ulty 1.043 (829/o with doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty 525 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 


Residence Hall Space 2,070 
Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $2,3% 
to $2,710 for the academic year 


(see pages 59-60) 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American LiteratuP 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biolog 
Botany, Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Languaj 
and Literature, Civil Engineering, Classical Archeology and Anthropolog 
Classical Archeology and Classics Classical Humanities, Computer Scien 
Dramatic Art, Early Modern European Studies, East Asian Studies (China | 
Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, English Litet 
ture, Environmental Studies, Fine Arts, French Language and Literatul 
Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, Histol 


Geodesy, 
Journalism, Judé 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, International Affairs, 
Studies, Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, Mathematical Statistics Matl 
matics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Middle Eastern Studi 
Middle School Education, Music, Nursing Anesthesia, Nurse Practitioner PI 
gram, Oceanography, Operations Research and Computational Science, Philos 
phy, Physician's Assistant Program, Physics, Political Science, Premedicil 
Psvchology, Public Affairs, Radio-Television, Radiologic Sciences and Admin 
tration, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature 4 
Culture—in Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish Americ 


Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Speech Communication, Spet 


Pathology and Audiology, 1 rban Affairs, Zoology 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Gradu 
School of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medic 
and Health Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Sch 
of Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Busin 


Administration and the School of Public and International Affairs 
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HISTORY 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The 
Columbian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution 
was changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George 
Washington University. The debt of the University to George Washington, 
whose name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently in- 
sisted upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. 
There he hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, stu- 
dents from all parts of the country would acquire the habits of good 
citizenship, throwing off local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowl- 
edge of the practice, as well as the theory, of republican government. To 
further the materialization of his hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty 
shares of The Potomac Company, “towards the endowment of a University 
to be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
auspices of the General Government, if that government should incline to 
extend a fostering hand towards it.’ The Congress never extended a “fos- 
tering hand." The Potoma 'ompany passed out of existence, and Wash- 
ington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by à 
great missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedi- 
cated ministers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment 
of a college in the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and 
energy of the Reverend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of 
a site and petitioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amend- 
ment, Congress granted à charter which was approved by President 
Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian 
character it provided “That persons of every religious denomination shall 
be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as 
President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said Col- 
lege, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, 
for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known às Columbian 
College, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and 
a half acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets ex- 
tending north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. 
The Medical School was located downtown. For the better part of the 
Columbian University period, the buildings of the University were situated 
along H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century the University's present plant has been de- 
veloped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy 
Bottom," between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. The area has many reminders of histori¢ interest to 
the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye 
Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye 


wee 
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Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the sit 
of the National University he hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize "the 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of a 
university at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has 
been the aim to develop the University ideal in the nation's capital with a 
view toward meeting the changing needs of society while continuing to 
pursue the traditional principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the 
resources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemina- 
tion. 

To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to 
one of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the| 
University to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relation- 
ship to the nation's capital and the Washington community in continuing! 
the development of a great nationally and internationally oriented uni- 
versity. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the chal- 
lenge to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian 
and coeducational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the per- 
sonal character and academic qualifications of the candidates. | 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program] 
of the University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the 
utilization for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and mate- 
rials available in the nation's capital are basic to the continuous de- 
velopment of the University's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application 
of high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to 
all students whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are) 
major missions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral] 
part of the University program. | 
The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an 
enlarged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its) 
capacity to supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching? 
and research which it espouses. | 
i 

THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes 11 colleges, schools and divisions, 
as follows: 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in 
the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science. The College also provides prelegal and premedical 
programs, and the preprofessional work required for admission to the 
School of Public and International Affairs. Columbian College has aca- 
demic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of 
Associate in Arts in General Studies, Bachelor of General Studies, Bache- 
lor of Science in Geodesy, Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science, and 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. These off-campus programs are ad- 
ministered by the College of General Studies. 

he Graduate School of Arts and Sciencestt offers advanced study and 
research leading to the degrees of Master'of Arts, Masters of Arts in 
Special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master 
of Music, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, 
Master of Science in Special Studies, Master of Science for Teachers, and 
phy. The degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies 
and Master of Science in Special Studies are also available through off- 
campus programs administered by the College of General Studies. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work leading 

the degrees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor 


The. National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees 
Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master 
Comparative Law (American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; 
and special programs in Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engi- 
neering, electrical engineering, and mechanical engineering. Graduate 
programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, Engineer, Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. The 
School has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading 
to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
and Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs are administered by 
the College of General Studies 

> School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and 
iman Development and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts 
in Education and Human Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Educa- 
tion Specialist, and Doctor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in 
| Human Development is also available through off-campus 

ministered by the College of General Studies. 
nent and Business Administrationt offers under- 
d Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
to the s of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 


rates with the School of Medicine and Health 
combined degrees of Master of Science and 
leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and 


School of Public and International Affairs, the 
chool of Government and Business Administra- 
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graduate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration and Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration; 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Accounting; 
Master of Business Administration, Master of Health Services Administra 
tion, Master of Public Administration, Master of Science in Information 
Systems Technology, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Postmaster's$ 
Graduate Certificate in Health Services Administration, Doctor of Business 
Administration, and Doctor of Public Administration 

The School of Public and International Affairs* offers undergraduaté 
programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs 


leading to the degree of Master of Arts. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education pro- 
gram of the University through campus and off-campus study; confer- 
ences, seminars, and special projects; and continuing education and non4 
credit programs. This College also administers the off-campus programs 
over which Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the 
School of Education and Human Development, and the School of Govern? 
ment and Business Administration have academic jurisdiction. 

Jivision of University and Summer Students makes courses avail$ 
able during the regular academic year and the summer to those who arg 
not currently degree candidates at the University. 

The Division of Experimental Programs supports University-wide cur 
ricular experimentation and development, especially the development of 
new courses and new programs that entail interdisciplinary or inter 
school cooperation or that utilize educational resources in the Washington 
community. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of 
University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of 
American Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Educa? 
tion and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. Thé 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences is a member of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical colleges which 
have been continuously approved by the American Medical Association 
Undergraduate curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Scienc® 
in civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering are accredited by thé 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The School of Education 
and Human Development is a charter member of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and is accredited by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its bachelor's and 


master's degree programs. The School of Government and Business Ad? 
* The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, thë 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Administrasi 
tion in offering à program leading to tl nbined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Aris 
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ministration has maintained full membership in the Middle Atlantic As- 
sociation of Colleges of Business Administration since 1961. It joined 
the Council on Graduate Education for Public Administration in 1966. 
In 1968, the School became a member of the American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business and, in 1977, its undergraduate program 
was accredited by the Assembly. The programs in accounting satisfy 
the educational requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and 
the Certified Management Accountant professional examinations. The 
program in hospital administration is accredited by the National Accredit- 
ing Commission on Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. The 
Master of Urban and Régional Planning degree program is recognized by 
the American Institute of Planners. The Department of Chemistry is on the 
approved list of the American Chemical Socie The Department of Mus 
is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of Mus 
The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy is on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. The 
program in speech-language pathology and audiology is accredited by the 
Education and Training Board of the American Boards of Examiners in 
Speech Pathology and Audiology. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any person 
on the basis of sex, race, color, religion, national origin, or handicap in any 
of its education or employment programs or activities. Federal regulations 
implementing Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 and the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973 call for an explicit statement that the requirement 
not to discriminate on the basis of sex or handicap extends to employ- 
ment in and admission to such programs and activities. The University is 
also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employment pro- 
grams and activities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant 
Provost for Affirmative Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to 
the Director of the Office for Civil Rights of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Penn ania Avenue 
and 19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the 
White House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Depart- 
ment of State, the National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, and many other governmental and cultural 
institutions. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


l'he library collections of the University are housed in the University 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the 
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Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, the National Law Center, and the Scho« 
of Medicine and Health Sciences 

These collections contain approximately 800,000 volumes, to which ai 
added some 40,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Un 
versity appropriation provide books in the fields of American civilizatiot 
American literature, foreign service, history, public finance, and the socit 
sciences; and gifts from many sources have enriched the collections. Th 
libraries currently receive about 8,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at th 
library service desks. 

The library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreé 
tional needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of th 
library is given upon request by the reference librarians. The library em 
deavors to assist students and all members of the University to use th 
rich library resources of Washington and the unusual opportunities the 
offer for extensive research. Interlibrary loan arrangements are mail 
tained with other libraries in the city and throughout the United State 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Librar 
of the District of Columbia and its branches, and many of the specié 
collections of the government departments. Graduate students at Georg 
Washington University may, upon application, be issued a Consortiul 
library card which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of th 
other Consortium Institutions. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board 6 
Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio membel 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 


*Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 

*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 

Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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L. Stanley Crane, B.S. 

Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Morton I. Funger, B.A. 

Katharine Graham, B.A. 
| *Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 

Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

L.A. Jennings 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 

Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S 

Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

* Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D 

Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

Carleton M. Stewart, M.B.A. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A 

Robert L. Tull, B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E 

Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E 

James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 

*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


Honorary Trustees 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
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ADMISSION 


The University accepts both men and women. Students are admitted 
the beginning of each semester and summer session 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be acco’ 
panied by a $15 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate stud 
application fee.* The application fee is waived for graduates of this Ul 
versity applying to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and f 
students applying for readmission who were registered as degree cant 
dates at the time of their last registration at this University and who hal 
not since registered at another institution. 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete ci 
dentials well in advance of the semester for which they seek admissi 
Specific dates are given in each section below 

Acceptance is based on space available and a prediction of potential f 
successful study. The following criteria are considered degree or maj 
objective related to rigor of program and grades achieved in seconda 
school or college, standardized test scores, relationship between gradi 
and test scores, and recommendations. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an ad 
demic record which creates doubt of ability to succeed in college or whi 
for any other reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selecti 
process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religiol 
handicap, or national origin. | 


| 
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Forms for application for admission or readmission to undergraduate @ 
nondegree status are available at and should be returned to the Office € 
Admissions, George Washington University. Washington, D.C. 20052. 3 

] 
Secondary School Students 


: 
Applicants who wish to begin college in the fall semester or in a summ 
session should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high scho 
Preference will be given to students who submit applications and require 
credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who wis 
to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than Né 


vember 1. ' 


Early Notification—Although decisions on most applications for the f@ 
semester will require submission of seventh-term grades and senior-ye@ 
test scores, an earlier decision will be given after September 1 to student 
whose applications become complete with secondary school record 


* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington UM 
versity 


detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bullet 
required for admission are described on 


pages j and 138. See pages 25-26 for admissi 
requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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jirough the junior year and junior-year test scores, provided these records 
early establish admissibility. 

Early Admission Plan—Unusually well-prepared students who have 
bmpleted the junior year in high school may be considered for admis- 
lon. This plan is designed for those students who, in terms of academic 
reparation and emotional maturity, are ready to enter college. More 
[ten than not, students interested in early admission have substantially 
chausted the high school offerings in several academic areas. For such 
udents, remaining in high school for the senior year would not be in 
eir best interest, nor in the best interest of the school. 

| To be considered for early admission, students must: 


1. meet.most of the secondary school requirements for graduation and 
omplete the University's required entrance units (see page 68), 

2. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary sclrool princi- 

l or counselor, 

3. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor's) 
rom teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readi- 
ess to enter college, 

4. submit SAT or ACT scores 

The student's chances for admission will be improved if scores of CEEB 
chievement tests or Advanced Placement Tests in subjects taken in the 
ophomore year are submitted 

Applicants from a secondary school must arrange to have sent directly 
rom their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record 
ogether with a personal evaluation and recommendation from the princi- 
bal. This information should be supplied on a standard form used by the 
econdary school. 


ransfer Students 


Jndergraduate transfer students from other institutions should submit ap- 
lication and required credenti prior to June 1 for the fall semester, 
lovember 1 for the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 

The transfer student mi t be in good standing as to scholarship and 

iduct. A student who has been academically dismissed or suspended 
nore than one time normallv will not be considered for admission. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learn- 
ng must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions 
a transcript of his or her record, even though credits were not earned. 

If high school units are not shown on the college transcript, the appli- 

request that the high school record be sent to the Office of 


icant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C 

in academic courses from an accredited institution) at the time 

he application is submitted, the applicant must request that his or her 

school record and College Entrance Examination Board or ACT test 
scores be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


Advanced Tuition Deposit 
After n 


required of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted. 


tification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be 
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This deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall s 
mester or until December 15 for students entering in the spring semesté 
The deposit is credited toward tuition and is not refundable 


Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Where there is no duplication involved either through course work $ 
examination, credit may be granted for work successfully completed } 
accredited institutions of higher learning. Although transfer credit may 1 
assigned, it must meet.requirements for the degree sought in order to t 
counted towards that degree. Credit may be accepted provisionally. Wol 
of low-pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be considered for transf€ 

Except for students transferring to the School of Government and Bug 
ness Administration or to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences frd 
two-year colleges, in which case no more than 60 or 66 semester hours f 
credit may be assigned, respectively, there is no strict limit to the tof 
amount of credit that may be assigned. However, a student must satisfy tl 
residence and course requirements for the degree sought at George Was! 
ington University. > 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION ! 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of $ 
semester hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the Universit 


for each or any combination of the following except as noted 


-a= +, 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD ADVANCED 
PLACEMENT TESTS (APT 


Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of four or five $ 
the basis of a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Eds 
cational Testing Service at the student's request. Examinations passed wil 
scores of three will be considered for credit or placement if the stude 
arranges to have the examination paper sent to the Office of Admissiom 
The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in the secondak 
school in May of each year. Normally only students who complete% 
course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examini 
tion. Arrangements for the examination are the responsibility of the @ 
plicant and should be made through the secondary school attended $ 
with the Program Director, College Entrance Examination Board, AC 
vanced Placement Tests, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 10% 


Berkeley, Calif. 94701. $ 
it 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD COLLEGE-LEVEI t 
EXAMINATION PROGRAM (CLEP | 
{ 


CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and Subject Examiit 
tions. CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathemati@, 
social sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and English compositi@ 
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EP Subject Examinations measure achievement in specific college-level 
urses and are offered in more than 20 subjects. 

Upon admission to a program leading toward a degree, credit is 
signed for the General Examinations, with the exception of the English 
mposition examination and the mathematics examination.* To receive 
edit, examinations must be passed at the 50th percentile or above 
063/1972 college sophomore norms). Credit is assigned, with a few 
ceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended 
the College Board model policy.* A candidate for a degree who is 
üstered at this University must seek departmental and dean's approval 
ior to taking the examination to receive credit for a CLEP Subject 
‘amination, Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after 
ving taken the equivalent course. Arrangements for the examinations 
e the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the 
allege Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination Pro- 
am, Box 1824, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


SIAL DEPARTME :X AMINATIONS FOR UNDERGRAI 


ccept for students admitted to the School of Government and Business 
dministration, credit may be assigned for Special Departmental Exami- 


/ / 


itions, see page 77 


REDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE (USAFI) 


‘cept for students enrolled in the School of Government and Business 
dministration, credit is assigned for approved United States Armed 
?rces Institute college-level examinations passed with satisfactory scores. 


EDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


xcept for undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and 
isiness Administration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for 
‘lected service school instruction received since 1941. Veterans should 
ibmit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their service 
hool records, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient 


entiation of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Edu- 
ional Experience in the Armed Forces. 


REDIT FOR COURSES OFFERED BY NONCOLLEGIATE ORGANIZATIONS 


xcept for undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and 
usiness Administration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for 
lected courses offered by noncollegiate organizations. The University 
‘signs some of the credit listed in the National Guide to Credit Rec- 
mmended for Noncollegiate Courses. Students who wish to know if 
urses offered by their employers can be considered for credit should 


See page » r 
page 142 for additional qualifications for applicants to the School of Government and 
Siness Administration 
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inquire at the Office of Admissions. Courses containing fewer than 
hours of class instruction are not reviewed. Records, which vary ¥ 
the sponsoring organization, will be required. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on] 
basis of scores on Achievement Tests of the College Entrance Examil 
tion Board as follows: 


Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 
English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 
English Composition 680 Waives Engl 11 or 12 
European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39-40 

History and/or 71-72 
French 650 
German 600 
Hebrew 600 Waives a two-year langul 
Latin 600 requirement 
Russian 700 
Spanish 650 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences—Forms for application for $ 
mission or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of 1 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George Washington Universi 
Washington, D.C. 20052. Completed applications and requests for felld 
ship support must be submitted by February 15 (February 1 for stud& 
in clinical psychology and art therapy) for admission in the fall seme$ 
and by November 1 for the spring semester. Applications for gradul 
study are acceptable after these dates for admission in the correspond 
semester and will be reviewed if time permits and if space is available 
the program desired. 

School of Education and Human Development—Forms for applicati 
for admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of 
School of Education and Human Development, George Washington W 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20052. When completed, these application fom 
should be submitted to this Office no later than June 1 for the fall semesll 
November 1 for the spring semester and April 1 for the summer sessi@l 
unless an extension is granted by the office of the dean. 

School of Government and Business Administration—Forms for apf 
cation for admission or readmission are available at the Graduate Adm 
sion Office, School of Government and Business Administration, Geol 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The Application $ 
Graduate Degree Candidacy shows the application deadlines for the ! 
grees offered by this school. 

School of Public and International Affairs—Forms for application d 


* For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulle 
See pages 25-26 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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admission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, 
School of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. When completed, these pire forms should 
be submitted to this Office no later than March 1 (February 1 for appli- 
cants for graduate fellowships or assistantships and foreign applicants). 
Admission is for the fall semester only. All credentials, including tran- 
scripts from all institutions attended, Graduate Record Examination scores 
and letters of reference, must be received before the deadline date. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY AND SUMMER STUDENTS ADMISSION 


Forms for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of 
University and Summer Students are available at and should be returned to 
the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052. When completed vess application forms, with credentials when 
required, should be received by the Office of Admissions no later than the 
Friday before the first day of registration (see Calendar, pages 5-7). 
avoid paying a late registration fee, every effort should be made to insure 
that any required credential is in the Office of Admissions prior to. regis- 
tration. No fee is charged for application for admission to this Division. 
For detailed entrance re juirements, see page 183. 

Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division 
when space is needed for degree candidates. 


READMISSION 


Students prev viously registered in the University who were not registered 
on campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session 
excluded), must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the 
Same as those for “Undergraduate Admission” (see pages 20-21), or 
Graduate Admission” (see pages 24-25). Students who apply as degree 
candidates and who were previously registered m nondegree students, or 
who attended one or more institutions of higher learning during absence 
from the Unive rsity, must have complete official ieena sent to the ap- 
propriate office at this University from each institution attended. Applica- 
tions for readmission are considered on the basis of regulations in effect at 
the time of re admissi ion. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission who 
vere registered as degree candidates at the time of last re gistration at this 
niversity and who have not since registered at another institution. 


V 
TT 
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STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS* 
Application 
Foreign La 
stude nts 


, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a 
8 (see page 26) should be received from international 
no later oer March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate 


Study in the School of Public and International Affairs) for the fall se- 
mester and October i for the spring semester. 


admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. 
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George Washington University offers an English-language program fob 
foreign students. p 


Required Records | 


At the time the application is sent, students must request the educationd 
institution previously attended to send directly to the appropriate adj 
missions office (see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 20-21, or “Graduatt 
Admission," pages 24-25) copies of official certificates and records listim 
subjects studied, grades received, examinations taken and degrees ré 
ceived. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates from all secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities attended are required. Records d 
state examinations and certificates are also required. These records bé 
come the property of the University and cannot be returned. 

These documents should be in the language in which the institutiol 
keeps its official records. If they are in a language other than English 
the copies which are sent should be accompanied by an English translation 


+ 


Language Tests € 


Students whose native tongue is not English should take the Test @ 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) and have the scores submittet; 
to the appropriate admissions office. Those students seeking admissiol 
to the School of Government and Business Administration must submi 
a TOEFL score. Students are responsible for making arrangements for tal 
ing the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Servic@ 
Princeton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A., well in advance of the beginning of the së 
mester for which admission is sought. The test fee remitted with the api 
plication entitles the student to have the test score sent to three differem 
institutions. Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Languagt 
does not constitute application for admission to George Washingtof 
University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a dé 
scription of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports 
and the conduct Of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates 
and an application blank. On the application for the test, the studeml 
should specify that the scores be sent to the appropriate admissions offid 
at this University (see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 20-21, d 
"Graduate Admission," pages 24-25). 

In addition to the TOEFL, an admitted student is required to tak 
a test in English as a second language prior to registration. Results ol 
this test will determine the courses the student will be permitted to registe& 
for in the program of study. If the knowledge of English is inadequalf 
to enable the student to undertake any academic work, the student wil 
not be permitted to register for any courses other than English and wil 
be required to study English on a full-time basis. 


Financial Certificate 


If a student plans to enter or remain in the United States to study at thi 
University and the visa status will be either student (F) or exchange 
visitor (J), a Form I-20 or DSP-66 cannot be issued until the student haf 
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een admitted to the University and has completed the Financial Certifi- 
ate to our satisfaction. 


RANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


or information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
nother within the University, see page 47. 
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REGISTRATION 


The dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Sc! :dule 
f Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 

Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons formally 
idmitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as 
hose students in good standing who are continuing in an approved pro- 
gram of study. 

_No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer Ses- 
sion. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another 
nstitution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, 
or division in which registered in this l rersity. Registration in more 
han one college, school, or division of the University requires the written 
permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of 

tly at another institution is at the discretion 


Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the 
days of registration stated in the U rersity Calendar. A student who is 


suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to 
register. Re Meatsuton in 


1 a given course may be denied students in the 


University and Summer Students when space is needed for 
degree candidates. 
I St u ident 


Division of 


-Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
I : 
ition on the stated days of registration. 


"e itted Student—A student previously registered in the University 
Who was I 


mer 


d on campus during the preceding semester or sum- 
apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the 
te admitting office before he or iid is eligible for registration. 

; Student—The student registered on campus in the immedi- 

1g semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester 


to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a con- 
program. 


ippr 
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Registration Changes and Withdrawals (See pages 46-47) Un 
Fo 
Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other i 
stitutions in the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolita 
Area, Inc. (see pagé 53), should consult the program announcements E) 
the other institutions. Consortium registration forms and instructions m&o 
be picked up in the Office of the Registrar after obtaining registratiot® 
materials. In order to participate in the Consortium program, students mug! 
obtain the approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the depart 
ment of the institution where the course is taught whether they are eligibl 
for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiri@A 
should be addressed to the Registrar. it 
( 


* M 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operatia’ 
of the University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts frof, 
alumni and friends of the institution makes up the difference. i 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 198 
summer sessions and the academic year 1980-81. (See page 30 for pré 
iected tuition increases for 1981-84.) 


Tuition Fees ‘ 


For undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Scho@/ 
of Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Busines 
Administration, the School of Public and International Affairs; and for cours® 
taken on campus by undergraduate students in the College of General Studi@ : 


Full-time program (12 or more semester hours), each semester $1,7008 
Part-time program, for each semester hour 1254 
Summer Sessions, for each semester hour 1174 


For graduate study* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School € 
Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Busines 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs; for grade 
ate and undergraduate courses taken through the Division of University am 
Summer Students; and for courses taken og campus by graduate students 4 
the College of General Studies: 


For each semester hour for which a student registers $125.0 
entitles the candidate, during the period of registr 


mber of the faculty under whom the thesis is to 
semester yurs may be required in a ordan 


* Payment of tuition for a master's thesis 
» advice and direction of the r 


tion, to 


written. Ir ise a the 


student is registered 
| of Government and Business Administratif 


“gree program, to be pa 1 in 10 semiannual $) 


with the regulat 
t Students en doctoral prog 
n 1980-81 will be charged $9,600 for the entire 


s in the £ 


stallments. ( t the School's Doctoral Programs Office 
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iversity Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 

yr students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 

Each semester ; 

yr students registered for less than 11 semester hours on campus: 


For each semester hour for which the student registers 


gy Surcharge—Because the price of fuel oil has risen out of proportion 
[céder cf oi of tuítion fees, and because this price is soU DE 
rise even further in 1980-81 by an indeterminate amount, an pe e 
large will be assessed at the time of registration The amount o s £ 
arge be determined and announced prior to July 1, 1980 


dditional Course Fees i 

1 certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material — = 
harged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged Dy $ e 
mester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in "e payman 
hen the tuition is paid in this manner. If breakage of apparatus eng eae oe 
f the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, the ev pe za: rek 
ill be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by th 
artment concerned 


raduation Fees 

ssociate in Arts Re IL 

ll other degrees offer y the University 

ee for binding master's thesis 

ee for microfilm service and printing announcement 
nation (doctoral candidates) 


esidence Hall Fees (see pages 59-60) 


pecial Fees and Deposits 
pplication fee (undergraduate degree candidate), refundable. . . 


Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 


\dvanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or 100.00 
readmitted full-time undergraduate student ........ 


Iousing deposit, nonrefundable > 
hall space ......... . mcg VA. e" 


Admission tests (when required) ............ 6.00—12.00 


ate-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated 
period 15.00 


x 
see Payment of Fees, page 31) .......-.-- 15.00 
inancial rei ient fee, 


for reinstatement after financial encum- s 
brance for nonpa t of fees (see Payment of Fees, page 31) . 35.06 


Xeturned check fee, char i student whose check is improperly 
' 
l, 


" 
draitec I 


as 5.00 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason 15.0€ 


pecial Columbian College of Arts and Scienc departmental e 
nation for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced 
standing), waiver of requirement, or both 


r each waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement 
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English test for international students (when required) 101 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry labora- 
tory by the deadline date set by the instructor” 104 
" ; * ; ] 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 21 
| 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for 
each of the first two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification « ird 21 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each stude 
to the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Studé 
and Alumni Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Libraf 
(3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unle 
otherwise specified; (5) subscription to the University Hatchet, the studél 
newspaper; (6) admission to University debates; (7) medical attention f 
described under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate whe 
the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


Postdoctoral Study 


George Washington University doctoral graduates may continue any studii 


in the University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all Universil 
library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay a nominal fi 
based on the prevailing credit hour rate for one semester hour, $ 
well as the University Center fee, in order to establish their active mef 
bership in the University. The use of laboratory space and equipm@ 
is contingent upon availability, and the cost of all j 
library material is paid by the graduate. Special arrangements. for suf 

de with the dean two months in advance $ 
the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral w@ 


"n 13 
laboratory or sped 


privileges must be ma 
t f hic} 
the semester in which 
taken under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree offelt 


by the University. 


Projected Tuition and Fee Increases 1981-84 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically fot 
total four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1981-8 
1982-83, and 1983-84 have been estimated as follows: 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 


1981-82 i $3001 
1982-83 400) 
1983-84 ' 400: 


Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate 
atudents) 


1981-82 ... x PE ex ero TURNUS T 1H 
1982-83 i 14 
1983-84 15 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. T 
increases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circuf 
stances and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuitif 


* A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of 


laboratory at the next laboratory period 
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ncreases. The Univer hopes to keep tuition increases as low as pos- 
sible, but it is oblig to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic 
-onditions in the recent past, particularly as they affect private educational 
nstitutions, ve been extremely variable, and significant increases in 
uition in excess of the above limits may be required. 


permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
charges paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks 
should be ide payable to George Washington University, with the 
student identification number in the upper left-hand corner. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintain- 
ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. 
A student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred 
Jayment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each 
registration permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees 
(except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the 
remaining half on or before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for 
the fall and spring erest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum 


on th 1 i i ; 
on the unpaid b; narged from the date of registration to the 
date payment i 


Student 


S made. 
ceiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, govern- 
ent tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted 
to sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges 
exceed the value of the tuition awards by $750.00 or more. Under such cir- 
cumstances the student mav be permitted to pay « -half of the amount 
due at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a 
deferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
harged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge 
of 8 per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially 
encumbered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment 
contracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify 
the Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, 
diplomas and other academic information until the account is settled 
financially Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts 
due to the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 


Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students 
egistered for credit. 


Returned check—A student whose 


11 


m 


heck is returned unpaid by the bank 


1 


be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not 
ne student will it all rights to check cashing at 
yr tuition, dormitory, food ser 
ment by cash, certified check, 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 


eve ral commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on 
a sthly hac} avnilal r iti i 
1 monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide 
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a life insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and application 
address inquiries to the following: 


1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, P 
19106 

2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenu 
Boston, Mass. 02100 

3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain 
supply of applications for these various programs, but will be happy 1 
provide guidance to students and parents. 


Withdrawals and Refunds* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in claf 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the collegi 
school, or division in which the student is registered. Notification to 8 
instructor is not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," page 46). 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations € 
semester tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with th 
following schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the first week of classes 901 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the third week of classes. 754 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the fifth week of classes 50% 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes ...... ^ Non 


2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partit 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to tli 
difference between charges for the original program and the adjust 
charges for the revised program. 

3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drop 
or adds a course and continues to be in a full-time program will have m 
financial adjustments of tuition made other than those involving cours 
fees. 

4. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residen 

hall and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangé 

ments. 


Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines fd 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence frof 
classes. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not Bi 
given a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until thé 
can make banking arrangements in the community. 


* Regulations concerning withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in th 
Summer Sessions Schedule 


INANCIAL AID 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS* 


George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance 
Df two basic types: awards for academic achievement without reference 
to financial circumstances—honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, 
oans, and employment based upon demonstrated financial need. 

Honor Scholarships—George Washington University honor scholarships 
of up to half-tuition for the academic year, based entirely upon academic 
achievement and potential without regard to financial need, are restricted 
to incoming freshmen and are extremely limited in number. 

Need-based Aid—The University offers extensive programs of scholar- 
ships, grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The 
University participates in the National Direct Student Loan, Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, 

the College Work-Study programs 
_ Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed 
by February 1 (entering freshmen) or March 3 (enrolled undergraduate or 
entering transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award 
for the fall semester; by November 3 for the spring semester; and by April 
1 for the summer sessions. A student must reapply for financial aid 
each year. i 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in 
the student financial aid pamphlet, which is vailable at the Office of 
aoe Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 

. The following scholarships are available to students in Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human De- 
velopment, the School of Government and Business Administration, and 
the. ool of Public and International Affairs. 
The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships— 
Full- and partial-tuition scholarships ‘which begin in the fall semester and 
extend for four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains 
a B average and continues to be in financial need. Candidates must plan 
e: select a curriculum leading to a bachelor's degree in any school listed 
MEME wee. is demonstrated outstanding ability in inter- 
fuss ere and debate activities are eligible for the George F. 
sholarships in Debate which are included among these scholar- 


ehir 
3 T: 
nif 


Other Scholarships 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
__ Scholarship 

Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 

Alumni Scholarships 


yn concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see pages 38-39. 

> enrol in this University for at least eight semester hours in the im- 

receding spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the following fall 
are eligible for consideration for Summer Sessions financial aid 
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Anderson Scholarship (1969) 


Athletic h la j p Fund (1979) 

Bache and Company Scholar Pile 

Byron Andrews Schol B: shiy ) (1920) 

Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 


Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
Eau E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
' Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship (1978) 
C "oh imbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria ` B riggs Scholarship F Hy eg 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fur nd (1932) 
College Women’s Schol: irship F und (1926) 
Columbian Women si :mbers' Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W Eldri lge, Jr, and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fumi 
(1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women Scho ip Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholars hip Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
D.C. Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarshiy 
in Accounting (1964) 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 
SH Farr nham scholarship (1871) 
ederal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapté 
Scholarship in Accounting 


Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
George Washington U nieto Tennis Alumni Association Scholarshij 
(1974) 


Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship dew (19: 59) 
Gridiron Foun lation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship (1975) 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship (1978) 

Anna Spick oes Scholarship (1949) 

Julian O. Neve Scholarship (1968) 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 

Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 

George F. Henigan Schol: irships in Debate (1967 

International Student Scholarships (see pages 38-39) 

David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 

Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships (1969) 

Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) 

L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship (1976) 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship (1969) 
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Maud E. McPherson Scholarship in English and English Literature (1978) 
i. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) l X 
t. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) 4 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund (1972) 
*hi Delta Gamma Scholarships (1956) T e 
fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 
bevin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) ; iS 
Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields (see 
page 36) 
Resident A hips (see page 36) — 
Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 
pula M. Shepard Sx holarships (1946) wae "Es 
Sigma Del it iF oundation of Wa i g y D.C., Scholarships 
Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 
David Spencer Schol np (1918) 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 
harles Clinton Swishe r Scholarships (1941) 
U.S. Office of Education " »eeships (196 4) 
University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
William Walker Scholar (1824) 
Abigail Ann urn and He nry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
John W gton Scholarship (1830) 
Women's Pl al I Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 
William G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 
Zonta Club Scholars hip (1950) 


rants 


4 ` > f 
[The following funds have been established to meet the specta sec 
disadvantaged students from the District of Columbia Inner-City 
iW ashington metropolitan area. 


George Washington Unive 'rsity's Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 
Grants (1968) 

Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 

Marriott Foundation Grant (1968) 


FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* 
The George Washington University program of financial assistance for 
ite students includes assistantships fellowships, traineeships, grad- 
chol — Fuss. appointments, part-time employment, and loans. 
Application for adn mission to graduate study is a prerequisite for con- 
sideration ; 
Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, 
traineeships, or graduate schol larshit js should be sent directly to the dean 
of the school concerned, and diios d to George Washington University, 
Wash jn, D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and sup- 
g credentials should be submitted no later than February 1 pre- 
ceding the academic year for which the award is made. 


rie " 2S -39 
* For mation concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see pages 38 39 
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Assistantships 
Research Assistantships in Operations Research. and Related Fields 
Available to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and sem 
levels, in any school of the University. Research assistants are expect 
to work 20 hours a week conducting research in support of an establish 
research program, in programming or in conducting individual research | 
an approved research project. Stipends range up to $8,000, depending | 
the status of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 month 
Further information and applications are available from Director, Instit 
for Management Science and Engineering, School of Engineering a A 
plied Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 200 

Resident — (men and women)—Available to ridia si 
dents and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working wi 
the student personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duti 
vary with the position, but basically consist of counseling advi ising stude 
groups, and administration. Remuneration includes partial tuition and 
furnished room for the academic year. All positions are part-time, & 
staff members are required to enroll as full-time students in degree gra! 
ing programs Furt her information may be obtained from the Office 
the Director of Housing. 


Health Services Administration Research Assistantships 
National League of Cities/George Washington University Assistantship 
Urban Affairs Assistantship 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


The following fellowships, inte rnships, and traineeships are available 
students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educ 
tion and Human Development, the School of Government and Business 1 
ministration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. The U 
versity also offers many other fellowships which are M le to stu 1 
in these colleges and schools. 

University Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master's a 
doctoral programs in most departments of the University Fellow ships 4 
based on scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipe ad, tuition allo 
ance, and course fe« 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate students 
naster’s and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. 
graduate teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a desl 
nated unit of service to the assistant's jor department of instruction: 

Research Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored prograf 
in a number of departments. Currently, the basic medical science depa 
ments and the Departments of Psychology and Speech and Drama off 
such programs. Stipends vary; information is available from the depdl 
ments and the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts @ 
Sciences 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Im 
Fellowship 

Robert A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 
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jmerican Civilization Fellowships : 
American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George Wash- 
Í ington University Cooperative Program) 
American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 
Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 
Aryamehr Research Fellowships j 
Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) i 
Dliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning 
| (1973) 
fhomas Alva Edison Fellowship 
Elementary Teacher Education Internships à 
rnst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 
Health Care Administration Fellowships 
international Student Fellowships (see pages 38-39) 
Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 
oula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 
Mellon Foundation Fellowships 
Minorities in Planning and Related Professions Program 
National Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 
National Historical Publications Commission-George Washington Uni- 
versity Cooperative Research Fellowships 
National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 
Resources for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 
Rose Bibliography Internships 
Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 
Bcottish Rite Foundation Fellowships 
U.S. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) 
J.S. Public Health Service Traineeships r 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planning 


Urban Studies Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment 


Jrban Transportation Center Fellowship 


Graduate Scholarships 


firmed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Uniformed 
| Services Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972—Public Law 
92-426) 
> Sculptor Scholarship (1975) 
| K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 


of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship 
Accounting (1964) 
tics Grad rship (1979) 
yron L. Lee Scholarship Fund (1975) 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 
Foster G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Care Administration (1971) 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Voorhees Scholarships 
Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 
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Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional 
learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in suppor 
graduate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information C 
ter, 2025 H St., N.W., for students enrolled at George Washing 
University. Information is also available on distinguished programs sucl 


the Rhodes, Marshall, National Science Foundation, Fulbright, and Rol 
International, as well as many others. 
As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make 


quiries well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or gradu 
students in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate Sch 
of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Developmt 
the School of Government and Business Administration, and the Sch 
of Public and International Affairs. A separate application must be S 
mitted for all loan programs. Applications for the National Direct Stud 
Loan should be filed no later than April 1 for the following academic yt 
Complete information is contained in the pamphlet “Student Finan 
Aid," which is available in the Office of Student Financial Aid, Geo 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 

International Student Loan Fund (1967) 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

National Direct Student Loan Program 

Ellis H. Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 

Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) 

University Student Emergency Loan Fund 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inquif 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, ! 
Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of bt 
full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington area 
undergraduate and graduate students. 

After registration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni Cart 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews 8 
referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who hi 
completed one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this Univers 
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e eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholar- 
; are awarded in the spring for the following academic 
gear See instructions for applying for undergraduate financial aid, page 
wd. 
Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University 
ellowships are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or 
gean of the school in which the degree is to be earned. Work as a 
Paching fellow requires excellent knowledge of English—both spoken 
[nd written. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international stu- 
lents are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born 
persons who have established resident status in the United States through 
he Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

We sugges: that students who wish to study in the United States have 
@vailable sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before at- 
@empting to enter a college or university. The cost at this University for 

ne academic year mber-May) is approximately $7,000. This estimate 
cludes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; 
uo travel, holiday, or medical expenses are included. 


ons of the 

H ntrol and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help 

pay the cost of educational expenses for employees of state and local crimi- 
pal Justice agencies. Studies may be full- or part-time in a wide range of 
pubject areas and deeree goals. Applications and further information are 


railable fr "DD ^ : sa è 
BY ail ible from the LEEP Coordinator, Graduate School of Arts and 
Bciences. 


PRIZES 


Accounting Pri; 


| 
xT 
y 


de desc ut api, prizes for academic excellence awarded an- 
í nt of Accou »—two at the undergraduate level 

' graduate level. 
'—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to 
ned the highest academic record in courses in 
iation of the student is inscribed on 


e. 1 ler mus ' had at least 16 hours in chemistry, 
> final semester at niversity 
hemical Sariatv , EN 
hemi al Society Prize—Awarded to an undergraduate stu- 
: nlete he inninr v 
te d the junior year and who has demonstrated ex- 
in analytic chemistry. 


) 
m Tr T At Pha os - 
n Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually to the 
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graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, 
tegrity, and leadership 

Department of Art Prizes—Two prizes—one for an undergraduate maj 
ing in Art History and one for an undergraduate majoring in Fine Arts 
awarded annually to the most promising students, as determined by 1 
departmental faculty. 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award—Provided by Walter 
Bryte, Jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science 
George Washington University. The award is presented annually primar 
to that undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity 
the University, which has shown under the leadership of its elected 
designated head, the most improvement or excellence in its support of t 
principles and aims of the United States of America and George Was 
ington University. The hall or other activity will be awarded a cash prii 
and the name of its leader and the hall or activity will be engraved on 
silver trophy. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majori 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as @ 
denced by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifi 
tions of mind, character, and personality as to give promise of futu 
achievement. 

Business Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the Department 
Business Administration to the outstanding graduating senior in businé 
administration on the basis of scholarship, leadership and service to £ 
University. 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Tri 
tee of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who W 
graduated from the School of, Comparative Jurisprudence and Diploma 
in 1899. It is awarded annually to that student in the graduating class) 
the University who has demonstrated outstanding ability in the study) 
international affairs and who has given evidence of possessing in mark 
degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the dedicat 
public servant. 

Chemical Rubber Company Freshman Chemis ichievement Prize 
A Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awé india annually to the freshml 
student who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 154 

Chemical Society of Washington Prize—Awarded to an outstandil 
undergr: me ir ithe junior year who is majoring in Chemistry 

John Henry Cowles Prize wo prizes, established by John H. Cowl 
Grand C aiu of the Gpiteme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Motil 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Fré 


masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of on United States of America. Award 


annually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Al 
ministration and to the senior in the School of Public and Internatio® 
Affairs with the highest academic iverages 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergr: dual 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics w 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the thea 

E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellell 
in the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating clé 
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ise record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most 
xed aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 
miac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the 
€ seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while 
piled in the University. Awards are to be determined by a public- 
king contest in which the participants deliver original orations. Only 
bbers of the senior class of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
| are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
ince are eligible to compete. 
Enry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Henry 
[tan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to 
utstanding senior for excellence in Spanish. 
fton Prize- :stablished by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, Eng- 
|, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the 
t advanced course in the Greek language and literature. 
[sse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essé 
and awarded annually to a student who has given promise 
ad citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence 
[bility in “forthright reporting” and good journalistic writing, in a stu- 
f publication or elsewhere. 
ishua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize 
m@blished by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded an- 
sly to that student in the graduating class "who has demonstrated his/ 
signal ability in the social and political sciences and who has given 


mise of the interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his/ 
fellows.” 
lillie E. Fitch Pri; istablished by James E. Fitch in memory of his 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in 
ustry. 

harles E. Gauss Pri Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, 
n Professor of Philos phy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a 
suating senior for excellence in pl 
lice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick 
ph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior 
lent making the highest average in American literature 

lward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson 
idard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 


de D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 
AW 


e French langu 


1ilosophy. 


arded to the junior or senior student making the highest average 


| ge and literature. 
Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Ma 
Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph God- 
I Georgetown, D.C. Awarded 
highest average in the 
ics, 


to the junior or senior student makir g 
tollowing fields: business administration, eco- 
international business, or public accounting. 


ardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Pr ze in United States History—Estab- 
rC 


sertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who 
maintained the highest standing in courses in United States history. 

ter Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the 


School of Government and Business Administration to students sp! 
ing in international business, one awarded to a graduating senior a 
awarded to a graduate student 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Five prizes given by Mr. K 
three in the fine arts and two in art history (including museology] 
arts prizes are awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, 
ture, and graphics or design. One prize in art history is awarde 
senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes mut 
mit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by disting 
representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Sa 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a commit 
faculty members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time 4 
graduate or graduate student majoring in statistics, who will have 
pleted 18 semester hours of statistics courses by the end of the 
semester. 

John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Aw 
to a graduating senior who has made the most outstanding recore 
major in the Department of Classics. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in hol 
Hilda Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose 
field was sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College of 
and Sciences to the senior student majoring in sociology who hf 
highest scholastic record. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the Englis$ 
partment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writ 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washi 
University Chapter to an outstanding senior in a teacher educatiol 
gram in the School of Education and Human Development 

Phi Delta Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the G 
Washington University Chapter to a graduate student, for an outsté 
research project 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize—A choice book selected from the field of # 
cipient's major, awarded annually by the George Washington Univ 
Chapter.to the student attaining the highest scholastic average in thé 
full semester of work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque Í 
Otfice of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences | 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapi 
an Outstanding senior in a teacher education program in the Sch 
Education and Human Development 

Psi Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Waslill 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experiment 
chology and to the M.A. degree candidate or sec ond-year graduate sti 
submitting the best thesis or research project in psychology. ) 
Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles ing 

awarded annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for ext ellei 

mathematics, i 


The Jack and Anne Ryan Award in Healtl Services ministri 
Awarded annually to that Health Services Admini stration student wht 
is and writing skills in the preparatiom} 
paper on a topic in health services administration 


plays excellence of analvs 
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xermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful 
feciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. 
mann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 
ped the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., 
4 widely recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the 
pity added prestige to the University. This prize is given annually to a 
dhber of the graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural 
es of German studies. 
weciety of Colonial Wars ii | District of Columbia Prize—A cash 
je awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment 
he faculty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or disserta- 
t demonstrating excellence in historical research in American Colonial 
Jo l'he University reserves the right to withnold the award if no 

dissertation attaining the required degree of excellence is sub- 
ged. 
[taughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
qually to the student making the best record in the most advanced 
[ses in the Latin language and literature. 
Sera Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor 
de memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who ob- 
[o tighest ax —- in Physics 1 and 2. pi 
peat vum wisher Historical Club Prize Established in 1936 by 
argh oe: T Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the 
aem of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who sub- 
m M enr covering some phase of medieval history. i 

. yior Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in memory of 
forded t ed RENE Professor of Mathematics at the University. 

: arry a graduate student tor outstanding performance in 
thematics, m 
Patricia M Toel Memorial Prize 


i 


—Awarded to a graduate student in 
anding achievement. 
emorial Prize—Awarded annually to that 


in Chemistry selected as the most effective 


tography to recognize outs 
enjamin D. Van Evera 
— Teaching Fellow 
her during > curr ] 
honor P ur met teme year 

student who submits the} : isned S 1901 and awarded pe Dr s 
arnan submits the est essay in Irish history. : 

Eee Te e ke wife Investment Analysts Award—A $500 award 
Lou en erred for the Master of Business Administration 
cese RM restec in finance and investments, has a-high under- 
; le ] ‘Wilbore ieee oa LT so put 

nder Wilbo > dde ze ablished in 1923 by Virginie 

' Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually S Arai: 
X SO woes the best essay on the promotion of peace among 
f the I ‘he prize essays shall become the property of 
ee me saal. not T print d or published without the written 

‘he University. The University reserves the right to withhold 


IWart i 10 essay ining » € ore > > 
c ung th requi ed deg :; > 
> et jl excellence 1iS 
i ll 


Vomer 
men's T 
r 


t 
MA 
1 


University and shall not 
se 


insportation Seminar Prize—Awarded annually by the 
sn sportation Seminar to an outstanding student specializing 
ansportz e 

rtation in the School of Government and Business Administration. 
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REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the fe 
ing regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the c€ 
school, or division in which registered. 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other rt 
are not registered at the University for one semester or more, may re 
and continue work only under the regulations and requirements in 
at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals ma 
information on an application for admission, registration card, or any 
University document, the student's registration may be canceled. If 
falsification is discovered after the student has established an acat 
record at the University, the student may be subject to dismissal 
the University. Such a student will be ineligible (except by special 4 
of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


ATTENDANCE 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and 
due are paid. They may attend only those classes for which thej 
registered. Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped! 
any course for undue absence. | 

| 
SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS | 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the cal 
school, or division in which registered may be dismissed from the] 
versity. 

+ 


Grades : 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar e! 
close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 


em 
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3 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Sath 
tory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Y 
drawal; Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No ® 
Except for courses which specifically state that repetition for cred 
permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repelli 
credit a course in which a grade of D or better was received, unle& 
quired to do so by the department concerned. A written stateme 
this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate dét 
ment chairman } 
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REGULATIONS 


IDUATE 


following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 


$; CR, Credit; F, Fail: I. Inc omplete; IP, Progress; P, Pass; NP, No Pass; 
Authorized Withdra Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except 
bourses which specifically state that re petition for credit is permitted, a 
idate for a de sree at ; University may not repeat for credit a course 
Ihi h a grade of C or ; Ve Was rect ived, unless required to do so by 
Klepartment concern A written statement to this effect must be sub- 
ted to the Re gist )y the appropriate department chairman. 


{ 


OMPLE E/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


n another grade has not bee assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete), the 
ibol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Failure because 
inauthorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates 
ta Satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the 
dent's inability to complete the required work of the course. At the 
ion of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a student, for 
pons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the work of 
[course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons 
pre the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used 
r if the student’: prior performance and class attendance in the course 
e beg itisfactory ilure to « omplete the work of a course which 
Dt satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when grades 
$t be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later pre- 


ed to the instructor. that instructor may initiate an appropriate- grade 
ge, 


OVING AN INCC )MPLETI 


information c« 
lent's record. con: 
cerned 


erning the removal of a grade of Incomplete from a 
sult the regulations of the college, school, or division 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX 
is computed in terms of the 
number of quality points 


4 1 4 
tudent 


t has registered, both 


-point ind obtained by 

y the number of semester hours 
based on his or her record in this 
| from grades as follows: A, four 
one point; F and Z, no points, for 
t has registered. Courses marked 
red in determining the index, ¢ ept 

e considered when a formal grade is recorded. 

ption of Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at 
utions are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 
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Final Examinations 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the ! 
of the Registrar. Examinations for courses numbered 201 or abov 
scheduled, if desired, by the individual department or instructor. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must est 
and maintain guidelines. of academic behavior. All members of the 
munity are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their acat 
work. Incoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint í 
selves with, and make use of, all proper procedures for doing rese 
writing papers, and taking examinations. 

Members of t uty will be presumed to be familiar wit 
proper acac i and held responsible for applying 1 
Deliberate failure to act in accordance with such procedures wi 


considered academ 
moral, and i 


cuted through the proper University channels 


sty. Acts of academic dishonesty are aj 


Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can bé 
tained from the following officers: all department chairmen, all acad 
deans, and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washi 


ity are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Sú 
1 Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and resp 
f conduct, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student 


ind other policies and regulations as adopted and promulgaté 


Univers 


niversity authorities. Copies of these documents m 
obtained at the Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sang 
for violation of these regulations may include permanent expulsion 


vhich may make enrollment in another college or unive 


difficult. Regulations or requirements applicable only to a particula 
gram, facility, or class of students may not be published generalii 
such regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner rë 
ably calculated to inform affected stude: 

| 


| 
WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permi 
of the dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is t 
tered. Permission to withdraw from the University will not be grani 
student who does not have a clear financial record (see “Paym@ 
Fees"). | 

Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadlintl 
for each semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these 
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the end of the semester is 
jeg. 


permitted only in exceptional circum- 


| charges for « 


ipproval of the dean must 
het by the 1 unauthorized withdrawal will result in the 
rding of a failing grade for tl 


the course or courses. 


jurses dropped without the aj 


A student may not sub- 
^ drop courses (see "Withdrawal" above), 
| from audit to credit without the ap- 

ol, or division in which registered. 
other of the same course may be made 

and the department concerned. 
from one or field to another within the same college or 
the approval of the dean. 

ansfer within sity—Applicati for transfer to another col- 
E school, Or division must ide to the appropriate admitting office 
the form provided by the d from the appro- 
fe preprofessi je to bachelor’s de- 
I rs may take 
ster hours of course work 


fal of the dean of 
hange from one 


approval 


je upon 


Ot the necessary pr lures require > particular school 
li ine exception of the School ;overnment and Business Admini- 
Hon which | student to semester hours earned in non- 
f 45 semester hours earned in the 
Students n be applied toward a 
ges or schools of the 
and Summer Students 
rior written approval, 
> or school, has been filed 
University and Summer 


i 


n } 
HOt De 


lined from the re 


I ty are advised to study care- 
nts listed below under the heading “Graduation Re- 

luate divisions Apes i i, Salesa otherwise specified, in all under- 
1e major field. " A "iig E oe ee including least i semester hours 
.«, must be completed while registered in the school or 

om which the dé gree is sought. Upon transfer the 


ge fr 


student should 


ne dean concerne and leret 1 ] s : 
t be fulfilled erned and und d clearly the requirements 


DC 1uinile« 


n only after regist 
required work, 
e with tl 


ration for a course and satisfactory comple- 
or upon the assignment of advanced standing 
1e regulations of the several colleges, schools, and 


J ` } : : : 
A person who has been admitted to the University may be 
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registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a 
(no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part 
pass examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor má 


repeat it later for credit. 


POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT 


Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so € 
toward graduation from this University, must first secure the writté 
proval of their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what mig 
earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


BALANCE SHEET 


On request, the Office of the Registrar will issue to undergraduate d 
candidates a balance sheet showing the amount of work completed añ 
requirements remaining to be met for the degree. A second balance! 
is issued only if the student changes major or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request $ 
student or former student who has paid all charges, in« luding any $ 
loan installments, due the University at the time of the request. A 
$2 is charged for each transcript. When more than two transcrip 
ordered at the same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the firs 
transcripts and a $.50 fee is charged for each additional transcript. 


m 
transcripts are not issued, 

h 
CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT h 

ID 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be contin 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the h 
each semester of the academic year until such time as the degree ime 
ferred. Should the student break continuous enrollment at the Uni 
and not request and be granted a leave of absence (see below) 
issigned by the dean to inactive status (see below) he or she musts 
for readmission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and fi 


tions then in force. ti 
le 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE i 
107 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit§r 
degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absenc@itu 
specific period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A &r 
student who discontinues active enrollment in degree studies Wha 
being granted a leave of absence, or a student granted a leave wit 
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pt return to active study at the close of the period of approved absence, 
fust apply for readmission and be subject to the regulations and re- 
lirements then in force. No fees are assessed students while on leave 
1 absence. 


NACTIVE STATUS 


Inder the regulations established by each school and college, a student 
ay be considered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled 
courses at the University when engaged in the following: cooperative 
hgineering work semester: "year abroad program"; attendance at an- 
ther institution with prior approval to have work transferred back to the 
Iw Program; completion of outstanding work in courses in which a 
ade of "Incomplete" was received; or non-course instructional activities 
i to the particular school or college. 
Students must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of 
` semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean 
br the specific activity desired. This status is generally limited to one 
ar; no fees are assessed students while in this status. 


RADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


egrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have 
et the admission requirements of the college or school in which regis- 
red; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence and 
er requirements for the degree for which registered; and be free from 
| indebtedness to the University. Enrollment is required for the semester 
summer session at the close of Which the degree is to be conferred. 


Application for Graduation—An pplication for Graduation" form 


ist be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for 
e last semester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students 
mpleting degree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be 
farded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated September 30, provided 
y have completed al] degree requirements and have applied for gradua- 
n as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 

Scholarship The student must meet the scholarship requirements for 
? particular degree for which registered 


'urriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each 


degree are 
college or school off 


d under tha : : 
ted under the ‘ering work in preparation for the 


gree 

lesidence— Unless otherwise Specified, in all undergraduate divisions 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hours. including at least 12 
irs in the major field, must be completed while registered in the school 
college from which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to 
dents ransferring within the University as well as to students trans- 
‘ng from other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by 
dean of the college or school c icerned to pursue work elsewhere, 
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the work of 


school from which the 


the senior or final year must be completed in the college 


The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for í 
particular degree for which registered 

Attenda nd Conduct—The University reserves the right to refi 
o confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has b 
insatisfactor 


Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in path 


n 


fulfillment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its fi 
form to the dean of the college or school concerned no later than the di 
f 


specified in the University Calendar 


Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, b 
^ 
i 


come the property of the University and are deposited in the Universi 
Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available f 
circulation. See the appropriate college or school in this bulletin 

regulations governing theses and dissertations k 


HONORS 


in al undergrat 


udent meets 


1. Columbian College of Arts and Scier 
Intern nal Affair: 
the courses taken at GW; or 

2. School of Educ: 


ment and Busi 


n 


ON I 


luate divisions of the University a baccalaureate degi 


may be conferred "With Distinction,” at the discretion of the faculty, ib 
Et I 


he specific requirements of the llege or s¢ j| as folle® 
's or School of Public 
rades of A in 60 per cent? 


the attainment of 


ion and Human Development or School of Gove, 
ministration—the attainment of a quality-point indi 


es 


of 3.50 or higher in all course work taken at GW. $ 
To be eligible a student must have completed at this institution at - 


yne-half of the courses 


SPECIAL HONI 


Q T3 


required for the degree. f 


)RS 


LI 
special Honors 


graduating cla 


yn recommend 


‘ F 
) f the following requir 


| 
be awarded by the faculty to any member xd 
for outstanding achievement in the student's major fig, 
f the major department. The student must fulfill, 


1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty m 


ber representing the major department or field not later 


i 
than the begin 


I 
of the senior year H 
2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candidacy 
approved must be met h 


" 1 f l ] 
3. At least one-half of the courses required for the degree must iip 


been completed at GW. a. 
4. The specific requirement of the college or school in which registi 


must be fulfilled, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciell: 
or the School of Public and International Affairs—grades of A or B® 
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; P ' Education and 
cent of the courses taken at GW; or (b) the School ^: peine rii 
man Development or the School of Government anc — 
iistration—a quality-point index of at least 3.0 on all course 


3W. 
E LIBRARY 


: ; » privile sing the 
students registered in the University have the Marec epe to 
iversity Library. Its stacks are open, and all suce d € 
wse. A card denoting approved —n for the ques seme 

} - À rowed for outside use. 
st be presented when books are borrow wi dad 
; TB. T 4 1 circulates 
he loan period for stack books is 14 days. Any book pie uai S 
subject to recall by the library if needed for reserve e is e aes 
ve books must be used in the reserve reading room : e s Pesio 
open, except that they may be withdrawn for overnight t bees 
8:30 Tre ripts of grades are withheld until a student's 
m p.m. ranscripts of gra : ; 1 1 fines paid. 
ord is clear, with all borrowed books returned and any i ili 
: A x: i ibrary are expected to be familiar 
ll students using the University Library are e ^ "4 suriico 2E 
h its detailed regulations, available at any of the library's service 


HT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


: $ Ez. " , ; student 
e right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude "T Met 
m the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the > 


à strati it 
the student or the University, the University Administration deems 
risable. 


3HT TO CHANGE RULES 


; : . x ivisions reserve the 
e University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the 
ht t lify hé irements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 
it to modify or change requirements, rules, ¢ 

l 


go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


HT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


e right is reserved by the Unive 


rsity to make changes in programs with- 
notice whenever circumst 


ances warrant such changes. 


IIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE 
STUDENT INFORMATION 


e Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institu- 
nal policies governing access to and release of ps mue m 
ls maintained by educational institutions which are recipients of federa 


ds. The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, 
it such institutions must: 
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1. afford students access to education records directly related to thé 

offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such recol 

as inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information f 
their education records to persons outside the University, excep 


provided by the Act and except for directory information as indica 
below. Information may be furnished to a student's parents witii 
such written consent only upon certification of the student's fi 


4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to re 


cial dependency; and 
le 
a student's record, notifying the student of this action. 


The University will release the following directory information uf 
request: name, local address, and telephone number; name and addres§ 
next of kin; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollmé 
field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; f 
ticipation in organizations and activities chartered or otherwise establish 
by the University (including intercollegiate athletics); and height $ 
weight of members of athletic teams. A student who does not wish s$ 


directory information released must file written notice to this effect 


the Office of the Registrar. 
Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of stud 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 
l 

l 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY | 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A lj 
and Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Secul 


Office. 
| 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violatioll 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of dil 
Members of the academic community should know that administral 
action, which may include dismissal from the residence halls, rove 
of other privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, 
be taken in order to protect the interests of the University and the rig 
of others. 


SSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


JNSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
ASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


rsities in Washington, D.C.—American University, irr 
iversity of America, George Washington Universi egi mbia 
rsity, Howard University, and the University of the District o go i 
are i sociated in a Consortium through which they eimi, x p 
their respective facilities; Gallaudet College, Mount Vernon e —— vs 
inity College are associate members of the Consortium. piper iS: 
proved programs leading to degrees in any one of on "of ‘all the 
ve the opportunity to select from the combined offerings of : 2 
rticular courses which best meet their needs. b ollawina- HORE 
Participation is limited to degree candidates. - e edi e" and 
er; are excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, mec TR 
eology. Law students are also excluded from ee Dmm Uni- 
ndidates for the degree of Master of Laws at George Washington 
rSity and Georgetown University. : 
In special courses involving private instruction (such as — es 
tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not coyerec 2 the 
nsortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to 
stitution administering the course. y 
Students are encouraged to stu y the announcements of progress o1 
e participating institutions. See page 28 for information concerning 
gistration for Consortium courses. r 
Registration forms and instructions are available from the ar S 
e institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register anc pay 
ition at their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are 
ible to the visited institutions. 


E READING CENTER 
irector F.E. Hesser 
e Reading Center offers indiv 


r all levels: primary, elementa 
hl reading improvement classe 


idual diagnostic and corrective services 
secondary, and adult. In vx gar epe: 
s are conducted for high school and col- 

ge student 


as well as other adults. Instruction is available on an in- 
vidual, semi-individual, and small-group basis. 3 : 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
ince, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and 
titude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented 
conference with the parents or the individual. 
The special reading improvement classes for high school students, col- 
Ee students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated 
tervals. Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, com- 
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prehension, and study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided 
needed. Mechanical aids such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, f 
controlled reader are available for increasing speed of comprehensiof 

Fees—The fee for full-time George Washington University students# 
alumni for reading classes (15 two-hour sessions) is $90. Others sha 
contact the Center regarding the fee schedule. All fees are payablé 
advance at the Reading Center | 

Reading instruction is required for first-year undergraduate studé 
with insufficient reading skills who are taking English 9. 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology J.W. Hillis , 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic offers diagnostic and remedial work] 
children and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttel™ 
lisping, cleft-palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with vot 
articulatory, and hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is $ 
available for persons with nonstandard language usage due to such @ 
ditions as hearing loss, brain damage, mental retardation, and envi 


mental factors. I 
$t 
li 
CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN E 


Continuing Education for Women Center, College of General Studies, " 
621-24, University Library, offers individual and group counseling serw$ 
including career and life planning, academic advising, and interpersik 
skills, as well as credit and noncredit courses, evening year-long certifi 
programs for legal assistants, landscape architect assistants, publica 
specialists, administrative managers, and fund raising administrators, d 
on-site seminars or workshops designed to meet the special needs 
government agencies, associations, and businesses. Brochures are avail& 


ENGLISH FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 4 
is 
Director G.R. Bozzini n 


This is a comprehensive program in English as a foreign language 
signed to serve members of Washington's international community Wy, 
ing either to enroll in University credit programs or to improve their d 
mand of English through an intensive or semi-intensive study program. 
general, students must have completed the equivalent of an Amet 
college-preparatory high school education. 

Courses are offered at various levels of proficiency covering both 
and written communication and are scheduled in 14-week sessions d 
the fall and spring semesters and for an 11-week session during} 
summer. Students entering the program will take a battery of tests toi 
termine their levels of proficiency for placement in English and acadé 
programs. Registration for the tests is held in advance at the Offic? 
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Park Lane Building, Room 120, 2025 


A à "yore. f n > risa 
3a will be considered for an 1-20 certificate of eligibility '" $e m E 

er . ‘TT T- "PS j 10Se z 
lidation upon submission of TOEFL or ALIGU test results. 25.98 for 
rested in applying for a degree program should see pages 40-20 
ditional information. 


NTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING 


rector F. William Rambo 


e Center for Academic and Administrative Computing is located on the 
ird floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and other P Hall, 
mal supportive services are located on the first floor of A e 
13 G St., N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours a day, 
ven days a week, to all faculty, staff, and students. . 

The Center provides computational facilities, conducts acre or 
lts with users, and provides operational assistance as requirec , ; $ 
nter operates an IBM 3031 (OS/VS1) central processing E haol : 
JP 11 mini omputer which provides terminal and card remote-Jo Rap i 
JE) to the 3031 for students. There is a full range of compilers anc 
plication software packages. 

Computer programmi g courses are offered by the School of Goyer 
ent and Business Admi stration, the Department of Statistics, and the 
chool of Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other de- 


irtments offer courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to 
urse work. 


ENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


1e objectives of this assoc 


iation are to unite the graduates who wish to 
isociate themselves f 


or charitable, educational, literary, and scientific 
‘fposes, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the 
niversity and who have left the University in good standing, or sa 
rson who is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or adminis- 
t staff of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
rsity. Active members are those who are life members of the George 
'ashington University General Alumni Association or the Alumni As- 
ciation of any school of the University, or are current contributors to 

George Washington University Fund. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes 
address or occupation and to supply information with regard to their 
llow alum The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W., 
eorge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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VETERANS BENEFITS f 


The Veterans Counselor's office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2 
Eye St., N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as vetei 
or as widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with 
problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also pi 
esses certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Admit 
tration so that educational allowances will be paid. 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependé 
of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submit 
application to the Veterans Administration. All such students should § 
tain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor which sets fd 
requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be mil 
to the Veterans Administration and which includes other informatio 
general interest. 
The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washingt 


D.C. 20421. 
l 


l 
ROTC l 


George Washington University students may enroll in the Army RG 
program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC program at | 
University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard Ü 
versity. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollment o 
at one of these universities. Credit for such courses may be transfe 
to George Washington University; prior approval is required by the 
of the school in which the student is enrolled. 


d 


* 


STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student Affairs William Smith, Jr. 
Assistant to the Vice President for Student Affairs John Perkins 


— a 9 s 


The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student? 
services, policies, and procedures to complement the University's fom 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through the offi 
of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Stude 
Educational Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, B 
vices for Students with Disabilities, Student Activities, Student and Al 
Career Services, and Student Health Service. The Office of the 

President for Student Affairs is also responsible for programs and ser 
for alumni through the Office of Alumni Relations. 


STUDENT LIFE 


E OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


of Students Gail Short Hanson 
ant Dean of Students Cheryl Beil 


fice of the Dean of Students provides counseling o 
idents, and assists in program development for the Division ‘of " 
ffairs. Staff members are well-informed on University pom vi le 
rious student services provided on campus, enabling uo Pt life 
als and answers to many questions concerning general s — cet 
nal letters of recommendation for students applying lc ha Dus 
rofessional schools can be obtained from this office. The Dee 

for the services and programs offered by the 


eling Center 
or E. Lakin Phillips 
ant Director Patricia Zingheim 


ounseling Center works to enable students to overcome — 
per learning. The Center's se es are offered to students - 
nd include (1) resolution of the individual's educational, pete 
sonal conflicts through short-term individual or group counse et 
onal testing, or study skills training; (2) training of graduate 
ts, resident assistants, and paraprofessionals; (3) consulting on 
l health topics; and (4) development of new methods and programs 
student growth, such as counseling through written E 
aped counselor skills training, and interpersonal skills wor shops. 
Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, admissions "gage 
ecial assessments for business and industry. Through its Office o 
lunity Services, the Counseling Center also provides vocational coun- 
and educational programs to the greater Washington community. 
ents may request a cost-free interview from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
ay through Thursday, and from 1 to 4:30 p.m. on Fridays. If the 
t decides to continue. a fee of $5 for full-time students ($15 for part- 
students) per appointment will be charged for short-term treatment 
est battery is called for, an additional $16 materials fee will be 
However, if financial need is a factor, fee adjustments can be 


sounseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


ational Student Advising Office 
or Patricia McMillen 
ant Director Robert Locke 


'd in the International House at 2129 G St., N.W., the staff of the 


ational Student Advising Office provides advising and counseling in 


. . 1 C " ic i > 
S of personal and academic concern and visa regulations. This office 


s , . » I -M a+ Yo 
) a consultation, information, and resource center for the University's 
ational population. 
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Educational Opportunity Program 


Director Ronald Whitmore 
Counselor Marquita Green 


The Educational Opportunity Program 1s designed to provide select 
ther qualified Distri 


trict of Columbia high school graduates and ot 
dents with financial and personal support as well as academic assisti 
help them pursue undergraduate degree work at George Washing 
versity. The Program Office is located at 2127 G St., N.W. 


Services for Students with Disabilities 


Director Linda Donnels 


The Director of Services for Students with Disabilities w orks to ass! 
es necessary for handicapped students to participa 
ams and the extra-curric ular life of the cami 
sity or community resources 


the special servi« 
in their academic progr 


provided for them through Univer 


Student and Alumni Career Services Office 


Director Gordon Gray 
Assistant Director Cynthia Gurne 
Counselor Barbara Fitzgerald-McClain 


The Career Services Office provides career guidance and placet 
sistance to GW students at d alumni. Some of the specific servil 
full-time and part-time job vacancy lists. career counseling, prog} 
job-seeking skills, a resource center of literature on occupations 
ployers, and current infi 


lates and application forms. 


government employment % 


yrmation on 
testing d Seniors and alumni may also 
office to establish credential files for ation to graduate schi 

{hull 2033 GS 


for employment. The office is located at Woodhull House 


Student Health Service 
Director Mary Capon, M.D 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located ind 


Burns Memorial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. 
The Health Service is staffed bj physicians, 
physician's assistant who are capable of addressing mos! of 3 
medical problems. Visits are cos! free and may be either arrange 
pointment or, during certain hours, secured on walk-in ba$ 
routine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health Servi 
stocked to fill students' prest 
are administered by the S% 
Health Service 


nurse practitioll 


cost, many t ommon medic ations are 
and allergy shots and immunizations 
for a minimal charge. A psychiatrist works in the 
students with mental health concerns 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when thé 
Health Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Roo! 
University Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for en 


care only, and all fees are the responsibility of the student. 
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3 i iversity to 
lents must be currently enrolled on ca pus di "e ire, s the 
e treatment at the Student Health Ser e. Studen er esl see 
e of General Studies and Continuing Engineering Educ: E 

ché" ia av engage sicians € 
are not eligible. Students who so desire may engage p ble mh all 
5 of their own choice, but these students will i re y ech 2 on 
T : i 'rvices rendered outside > 
harged. The bills incurred from all services re 'k. and 
T Low ample. x-rav wor aboratory work, anc 
mt Health Service (for example, x-ray work, ] pp die ei 
lals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the respon: k 
t student. 


H AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


- e" health 
Student Health Service has arranged for and pier eee os do 
ccident insurance, on an elective basis, for those S etie Student 
ive other coverage. Interested students should contac E: 
h Service or Office of the Dean of Students. 


BING 


tor of Housing Ann Webster 
piate Director David McElveen 
ant Directors Marilyn Mundy, Robert Harris 


lete information concerning the University's residence halls is avail- 
from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Wash- 
b, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing near the 
[rsity also may be obtained at this Office. : The 
ission to the University does not include a room reservation. es 
t will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University we 
hall information, an application for residence hall space, and a 
ation of intent to attend the University. The application for resi- 
$ hall space must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. 
Bousing deposit is credited toward the first semester's room charge. 
js are leased for the academic year, and lease payment must be 


Iby June 13 for the fall semester. 


1 Residence Hall Rates Per Person for Two Semesters* 


$1,400 
1,300 


t 
B Hall 

gle room . 
buble room 


nce hall prices and allocation subject to change 


TIN 
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For Men and Women: 


Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) 


double room 


Building J] (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) 


apartment for 4 or 6 persons 


Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors): 
apartment for two persons 
n2 


apartment for three persons 1,52 


Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors 


single room 


Madison Hall 
double room 
triple room 
Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, room for four 


suite for six 


Food Service 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose ong 
following three food service plans: the seven-day, 19 meals pé 
plan, at the rate of $1,184* for the academic year; the any 14 mé 
week plan for $1,106* for the academic year; or the any 10 meals pf 
plan at $1,054* for the academic year. Participation in the food 
plans is optional for junior, senior, and graduate students. Food 
payment does not cover University intersession or vacation peril 
meal cards admit bearer to dining rooms in Thurston and Mitché 
and to the second-floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck 
Center. Meal cards may also be used on a cash equivalency basis 
Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria.and Rathskeller 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to m 
rangements with the George Washington University Housing 
garding the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Munson Hall Apartments 


Munson Hall is a University owned and operated apartment hot 
taining 15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Full-time g 
and married students are eligible to reside in Munson Hall. Those! 
to apply for an apartment should contact the Housing Office for &i 
list application. All leases are for 12 months 


Milton and Guthridge Apartments 


These apartment houses are University-owned, commercially 8 
buildings within the campus area. Each building contains efficiel 
one-bedroom units which are rented only to full-time graduate stu 
an "as available" basis. Referrals to the resident managers of thes! 
} 


* Food service prices subject to cl 


inge 
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í rhe ice is received of 
sre made by the Director of Housing whe n notice is poi 
cies. Leases are executed with the respective management c 
re on a month-to-month basis. 


HECK MARVIN CENTER 


tor Boris Bell 
ant Director Donald Cotter 


ployd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community ee 
Ring services, « onveniences, and recreational and social OP SERE 
lide € faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of pas > 
fes the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the Unive : x4 
Rm Board; by the departments of drama, dance, and music; and by 
student and fac ulty organizations. " 
P Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of M ae 
ly community, plays an important role in the functioning » ^ 
tr by working close ly with the full-time staff in the development o 


a "Wor ‘or e Center's 
dures and policies which provide a framework for th 
ition. 


CTIVITIES OFFICE 


or Claudia Derricott: 
kant Directors Gary Salussolia, Randall Mason 


t ions 
tudent Activities Office assists individual students and organizati 


sram development, campus leadership development, and participation 
cial projects, both within the U niversity community and the com- 
y at LE The Office serves as a clearinghouse for activities infor- 
1, registers and advises student organizations, and informs the Uni- 
community of activities and programs through monthly and annual 
ations. The Student Activitie s Office is also responsible for coordi- 
B the orientation Es a for new students, and for planning supple- 
pl development progr: s for graduate and undergraduate students. 
ents who want to par meh in the extracurricular phases of rne 
life should acquaint themselves with the facilities and staff of the 
nt Activities Office. 
itional information about the numerous student organizations and 


| is contained in the Student Handbook, compiled by and avail- 
Student Activities Offic e in the Marvin Center. 


V 


ent Government 
George Washington U niversity Student Association is comprised of 
i and part-time graduat , professional, and undergraduate stu- 
1 'egistered for ac: dn mic credit on campus. A body of elected 
BPpointed individuals is re sponsible for representing the interests of 
nts at the Universitv. The Student Association provides various 
Pes ior students such as an academic evaluation, a student directory, 
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€ 


and the Student Advocate Service. Further information can be ol 
from the Student Association offices in the Marvin Center 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also p 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senati 
mittees, advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected comi 
yf the Board of Trustees, and specialized bodies such as the. Rei 
Hall Association, the Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin 


has helped develop policies alf 


to the total University community. 


Governing Boar 


grams beneficial t 


Student Organizations 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing studi 


ganizations or to ini own. There art approximately 1603 


zations on campus CO a broad spectrum of interests includif 


demic, professiona onal, cultural, political, service, sport 


and meditative, as well as social frat 


Dies, recreationa re 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to 1 
of its students and encourages them to participate in the various re 
organizations of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant! 
sponsor various groups and form a link between the University 8 
religious community. The advisors of the religious organizations are 
able for counseling. Religious services and special observances @ 
provided for the University community as announced. 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally! 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisnel 
torium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Wi 
cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit} 
sented. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of 6l 
featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each yeah 

Dance—The GWU: Dance Company presents major concerts, in 
studio performances, experimental events, television appearance 
lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to become company 
bers and have the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gaint 
ence in the technical aspects of dance productions 

International Programs—-The International Student Society prest 
annual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassit 
international restaurants. Other programs include regular forum 
speakers on international topics 

Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orches# 


Chorus are two facets of the lively arts available to students @ 


] l us presents major 

courses or as extracurricular activities I M pI O E 

[mances to the University community thret ees eus aed 

fg regular wi r and ring concert: h rsity 

several perforn aad’ ch 

Aw mere g Macher, a sa res] ibility and re- 

at veda é z vides à; s various com- 

s for student ran ng on regularly sponsors 


n 
I 


T ri c r and [ Cial events 
i T| 1 iul de. EA luces ır or tive major plays thr 
ater le niversity [hea iV oth 
als during the vear e enium/thrust stage in pm ling 
S l ng t yeal nt e i z 3 : 
farvin Theatre or in Lisner torium. Additional works, includin 
arvin Theatre or uae : is intimaté dide 
il and experimen x ches = at T participate in all aspects of 
udents h re the o rti ve Emule es I M.F.A. degrees for 
may receive credit toward their i 
f their production worl 


pms INTRAMURAL SPORTS, AND RECREATION 


53 elleginte. / ic Associa- 

Dniversity is a member of the National Collegiate — for Veo 

he Eastern College Athletic Con c oT , of Inter- 
thletics f 7 > - 4 k : 

Athletics for Womer rds a pete against major 


board in such sports 

M ws olf,- wrestling, crew, swimming 

ao Ue , 2Ut ay , = 

8, Squash, badminton | 
Charles E. Smith C 

facilities for s 

adminton: 


ation and Athletics offers 
india, initia, comtecfom E volleyball, 
student a AD Soi 'estling, gymnastic, 
a Jogging í A will 

eight rooms; handb 
in the Smith Center 

à broad program of in 
sommodate various lev 


epartments 
activities designed 


and interest. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENC 


Dean C.D. Linton 
Assistant Deans B.J. Dunham, R.E. Knowlton, 
J.L. Métivier, Jr., R.C. Rutledge 


FACULTY* 


Professors E. Abravanel, J.G. Allee, Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins 
Bari, O. Bergmann, L.S. Bielski, L.S. Bowling, H.F. Bright, AJ 
R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, W.E. Caldwell, E.A. Caress, A.J. Cal 
search), G.V. Carroll, LH. Cisin, A.G. Coates, T.F. Courtless, ] 
Davison, L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., J. Eisenstein, N. Filipet 
Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, R.S. Goldfarb, M. Gordó 
Greenhouse, F.S. Grubar, A. Gyorgy, S.E. Haber, M. Halperin (Rë 
R.C. Haskett, P.H. Highfill, Jr., P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, H.C. Hint 
Hobbs, M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., R.G. Joni 
Junghenn, I. Katz, J.W. Kendrick, R.W. Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. K 
King, A.D. Kirsch, P.F. Klarén, D. Krueger (Research), R.M. k 
C.J. Lange, T.Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, P.H.M. Lengermann, S.] 
B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewis, R.K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, RA 
holm, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logsdon, W.F.E. Ld 
Lowe, N. Mantel (Research), G.E. Mazzeo, B.M. Mergen, J.L. N 
jr., J. Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A 
N.N. Natov, D. Nelson, B. Nimer, R.K. Packer, R. Parris, T.P. Pet 
Phillips, F. Prats, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, W.M. RI 
C.E. Rice, J.W. Robb, L.F. Robinson, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, $.0 
R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, R.P. Sharkey, # 
(Research), C. Shih, R.H. Shumway, F.R. Siegel, D.E, Silber, NÍ 
purwalla (Research), H. Solomon, C. Steiner, G. Steiner, R.W. Sl 
C.T. Stewart, Jr., T. Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research), C. Taam, D.M 
K. Thoenelt, R.B. Thompson, R. Thornton, R.D. Walk, R.H. wal 
D.D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, S.J. Wayne, E.R. Weismiller, » 
(Research), D.G. White, R.E. Wood, H.B. Yakobson, H.E. Y 
A.J. Zuchelli 

Adjunct Professors T.E. Bowman, J.C. Broderick, M.A. Buzas, R.A 
T.F. Carroll, F.A. Chace, Jr., J.L. Fisher, J. Grunwald, M.L. jon 
Kauffman, L.S. Kornicker, W.H. Lewis, R. Manning, J.B. Margot 
McWright, R.P. Multhauf, J.W. Pierce, H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn, P 

Associate Professors A.D. Andrews, S.R. Barnett, J.R. Barth, G.R. 
L. Brandt, M.D.M. Brewer, A.S. Brooks, A.E. Claeyssens, Jt 
Coffland, R.L. Cole, J.J. Cordes, C.F. Elliott, A.K. Fitzsimmó 
French, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, Jr., LI. Glick, V.K. Golla, MD 
W.B. Griffith, R.A. Hadley, E.P. Harper, O. Havrylyshyn, J. Helme 
Henney, C.J. Herber, A.J. Hiltebeitel, R.W. Holmstrom, J.O. Hof 
Hufford, C.T. Ireland, B.A. Jamil (Visiting), W.R. Johnson, S.A. K 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Regi 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarii 
officio members of the Faculty of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
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r: ^K ton, 
: dy, Jr., M.S. Kernan, N.K. Khatcheressian, M. King, R.E. METRO 
gta I (Research), J.L. Lake, M.P. Lee, D.R. kohman, ge or 
iv. A a beuek: G. Ludlow, J.H. Maddox, H. E Doosan , EO. 
tci, G.A. Olkhovsky, T. Ozdogan, W.C. EE ansa J.R. 
Herson, J.A.A. Plotz, P.J Poppen, J.A. Quitslund, 9 : D.A. Row- 
pnell, L.P. Ribuffo, P. Robbins, L.A. Rothblat, sie ga ' (Research), 
T R.C. Rutledge, P.G. Sáenz, R Scheffler, F. ot — RH Tanck 
L. Simons, A.H. Smith, C.W. Sten, P.L. Stewart, EA gee ue N.A. 
esearch), M.F. Taragin, J.E. Thiel, R.E. Thomas, hr ire "T , AE 
]kens, J.L. Tropea, C.E. Tuthill, R.C. Willson, J.F ngnt, Jr. 
zer, R.Y. Yin, J.E. Ziolkowski order ear, 
ict 7 Pay satires G. Evans, W.D. Hope, Pa woe cce 
. Nelson, D.L. Pawson, M. Rice, C.F. Roper, J. "kp Pr ie &R. Bruhn, 
tant Professors D.A, Altshuler, J.C. Anderson, L 4 T, jonan M.S. 
R.Burns, G. Carter, R.P, Churchill, R.L. Combs, ee dim - E xe 
uz-Saenz, C.J. Deering, R.P. Donaldson, R.K. Evans (Visiting), V. 


: >. Hash- 
IC. Garner, S.K. Green. I iffith, R.J. Guenther, ——À ae - mae 
budi, J.R. Henig. J.E . D.M. Hitchcock, on E m a 
lisiting), L.B. Jacobson, D.E. Johnson, S. Keller, t wc R Metzger, 
IL. Marlow, D. McAleavey, C. McClintock, A.L. Méscher, M.K. ! § 


E We ~ vyp Sant R. Pever- 

B. Molina, J.D. Moreno, P.M. Palmer G Paster, A. € a Rons 
y. D. Pollock (Visiting), W.A Pucilowsky, S.A. yen E Q Shaffer, 
IW. Sabelli, J.F. Santino (Visiting), O.A. Seavey py ;gel, C C Stephens, 

Sines, S.S. Smith, M.]. Sodaro (Visit 18), UR l ple 3 2 “Wade. CA. 
ID. Strickland, J.M. Thibault, B. V on Bargha eR Williams, 
agner, G.C.Y. Wang, H.S. Watson, E.F. Wells, E.R. : 
| 'isiting), W.T. Woodward V. ^ Kern, MF. 

Assistant Professors E.A. Fisher, C.H. Greer, JK. Ker 

liller, F.C. Reid. C. t. Rose, M.C. Tolson 
" er, F.C. Reid, C.R e n eios "a A eris 


mittees* 


"S COUNCIL FOR FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AFFAIRS 


: J.F. Burks, T.F. Courtless 
: M.D.M. Brewer, D.E. Silber 
: J.R. Burns, G.C. Stephens 


N'S COUNCIL FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR AFFAIRS 


: R.L. Combs, R.K. Packer 
: A.D. Kirsch, J.R. Regnell 
: C. McClintock, R. Willson 


MITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Perros (Chairman), M.D. Green, R. Hadley, J.L. Métivier, Jr., C.E. Rice, 
Robinson, R. Walker 


P Dean of 


] t ; al ommiíttee 
Columbian College is an ex officio member of all committees; all listed cc 
bers are elected by the Faculty of Columbian College 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


R.E. Knowlton, (Chairman), B.J. Dunham, J.A. Frey, C.J. Herber, 
R.M. Krulfeld, C.E. Mazzeo, J.L. Métivier, jr., J.A. Morgan, Jr., I 
ledge, S.O. Schiff, R.A. Wallace 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT A 


JVISING 


B.J. Dunham (Chairman), Aschheim, R.L. Combs, R.E. Knov 
Ludlow, D.E. Pollock, S.A. Quitslund, R.C. Rutledge, W.E. Schm 
Stone, K. Thoenelt, C.A. Wagner 


COMMITTEE ON USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


A.E. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., R.G. Jones, C.A 
M. Strom, R.C. Willson 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


1980: R.W. Kenny, B. Reich, W.E. Schmidt, R.H. Shumway 
1981: T.L. Hufford, P.H.M. Lengermann, C.A. Moser, W.M. Reynold 
1982: A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., J.A. Frey, H.H. Hobbs, M. Gordon 


SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY THE COL 
GENERAL STUDIES 


R.C. Rutledge (Chairman), D.L. Atkins, F.S. Grubar, C.J. Herbé 
Holman, D. Nelson, D.G. White 


Council of Arts and Sciences* 


CHAIRMAN 


Mark Sullivan, Jr. (University Trustee), Thomson & McKinnon Aud 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Windsor P. Booth, Chief of the News Service, National Geographic 

David Edward Finley (Retired Director of the National Gallery | 
Washington, D.C. 

Robert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Advisory Council on 
Preservation, Washington, D.C 

Patrick Hayes, Managing Director of the Washington Performil 
Society, Washington, D.C. 

Jean Ross Howard, Office of Public Affairs, Aerospace Industries 
ington, D.C. 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. (University Trustee), New York, N.Y. 

John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary, Smithsonid 
tution 


} 


5 both Cec 


* This Counci 


I College f Art 
Arts and Sciences 


iences and the Graduale? 


the Vice President for Academic 
Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and the Dean of the Graduate Schot 
ind Sciences are ex off member f the ( 


2 President of the University, 


ouncil 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


rt Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of E uc History 


H. Singman, Attorney, W« ston, a 
B. Wright, formerly Director, Folg ikespeare Library 


tODUCTIC 


P its founding in 1821, Columbian College of Arts sciences, the 
jp! arts college of the University, has continued to expand and develop 
the city of Washington. Its situation makes participation in 
TA of the nation's ca venient for resident students. The cos- 
plitan nature of the student body reflects the atmosphere of a great 
H capital. Because the stuc come from the 50 states and from 
pon countries. class discussions and ual student conversations 
nriched by a challeng 
je Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the 
jric libe arts n. It the student to de- 
p both particular abilitic nd general awareness as a human being. 
fmands of the student a th juaintance with one major area 
larning and at the same 1e an understanding of how that specializa- 
Sits into the larger context of the scientific, social, and moral problems 
confront modern society. It stresses broadly enlightened per- 


Which encourages its graduates to grow through the years in 
and wisdom. 


fh 


roughout its history, the College has kept pace with, and often led, 

ents of reform in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly chang- 
atterns of student and social needs, notably the increasing maturity 
knowledge of the modern in i i 1 


COI 


summary, present patterns are designe (1) permit the able student 
irn thecbaccalaureate degree in less than the st rears, either 
arning credit through a wide variety of tions or by performing 
excellence within a 90-semester- ram; (2) provide 
student with a greater opportt sign an individual academic 
pram by eliminating almost all specific course requirements except in 
pnajor field; (3) encourage an early and close association between the 
dividual faculty members in the field of the student's chief 


rest; and (4) foster a spirit of community and shared responsibility 
reen faculty and student. 


Pportunities exist for double majo 


E, programs; and, in the case of the 
Or or program suital 


within the College; interdisci- 
student who finds no existing 
Éiplinarv ble to individual educational goals, special inter- 
h KeA i which may be developed by the student, in con- 


ation with departmental advisors and with the final approval of the 
mittee on Curriculum. 
F 3 ] 3 . i 

olumbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate 

lanha p " T Ps. 

Bachelor of Arts, and Bachel or of Science; prelegal and pre- 
cal programs; and the first two years of the professional programs 

Public and international affairs. 
ht hic H : i 

qo umbian College has degree-granting authority over certain programs 

on-campus and off-campus courses. These include the 

Science degrees in Geode and 


hir 
)mbDine 


helor of Cartographic je. As 
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most of the courses in the first two years of these programs are 
on campus, students may be admitted as full-time on-campus st 
in Columbian College. After the first 64 hours, most of the cours 
offered at off-campus locations. Students -are then required to n 
for their course work with the College of General Studies, which ad 
ters off-campus programs. Students attending off-campus classes al 
provide their own transportation to and from class. Dis 
involved vary from two to 20 miles from the campus area. Columbia 
lege also has degree-granting authority over two other programs whi 
usually offered off campus and administered by the College of G 
Studies: Associate in Arts in General Studies and Bachelor of 

Studies (areas of concentration in economics, history, mathematics} 
cal science, psychology, and sociology). For further information } 
these programs, see the College of General Studies Bulletin 


pected to 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the pf 


of studies contemplated are required. 
Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows 


1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited sec 
school, showing at least 15 units* which must include four years 
lish; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of $i 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, 
which must be American history; and one year of college prep 
mathematics beyond introductory algebra. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to und 


college work. 
3. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the 


lastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Te 


It is recommended that the examinations be taken in Decem 
January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitlt 
rangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and sho 
made with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540; € 
Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month befi 
date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should sped 
the scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washingl? 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; hé 
the American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. Thé 
cant should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Adm 
directly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, I 
is recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of thé 
year. 
The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will @ 
the adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because ofi 
circumstances, does not present all of the formal requirements state 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the. 
not less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom wor» 
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Committee may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the 
ersity. Students admitted with deficiencies in secondary school 
will be required to begin removing such deficienc ies within the bee 
, by appropriate courses or examinations. Courses taken to cleat 
ince deficiencies will not fulfill Columbian College meaningful initia- 
requirements as set forth on | 74, or distribution. require- 
ts prescribed the School iblic and International Affairs. 


ULATIONS 


lations regarding admission, registration, fees and finances are "uno 
ages 20-32; other University regulations, on pages 44 

OLARSHIP REQUIREMENT 

DEMIC WORK LOAD 


. , 7 
ncourage academic performance of high quality, the student's work 
is limited. 


| full-time student not on probation may take a course load of as much 


semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week who 
jt on probation may take not more than 10 hours. oe 
he amount of work taken by a student on probation may be limited 
the Committee on Scholarship. 
| full-time student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 

ed no grades below B and warned grades of A in three courses 
ling at least nine semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed 
ent who, during the immediate preceding semester, has received no 

s below B and has earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least 


emester hours may take 12 hours. 


student who accepts employment after registration or at any time 
ng a semester must report that fact immediately to the dean so that 
Rcademic program may be adjusted, if nec 


JENDAN( E 


| student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which 
ptered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
pre provision is made for the student to make up work missed. 


AND DROPPING COURSES 


r registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of an 
ial "drop-add" form available the Office of Columbian College. 
ure to drop a course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for add- 
à course during the regular fall or spring semesters is the end of the 
week of classes. However, if the student presents a note from the in- 
ctor explaining the special circumstances, and granting permission, a 
se may be added up to the end of the second week of classes. 
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The deadline for dropping a course without academic peni ilty is uil 
of the fourth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. Thef 
line for complete withdrawal from all courses without academic 
is the end of the ninth week of classes. After the deadlines, pm 


changes require that the student present a petition to the Dean's Co 
t 


4 
USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH ) 


The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all od 
Any student whose English in any course whatever is deemed uğ 
factory may be reported by the instructor to the dean and to they 
mittee on the Use of Correct English. The chairman of the Committ 
assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in 
with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivaleill 


course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degrés 

be delayed by failure to make up any such deficiency in English d 

satisfaction of the Committee and the dean I 
h 


DEAN'S LIST 


The name of every student who takes a minimum of 15 semester 
(none of which may be in pass/no pass courses) in any one se 
who receives grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the course work}, 
in that semester, and who has no grades below B for that semé 
placed on the Dean's List for that semester 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered t0 
good standing. 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are apps 
as stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semestety 
or more) during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for le 
12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester and students & 
during the summer sessions are subject to probation or suspension 
basis of their record for four courses (three or more semester h 
credit each), or multiples thereof, rather than on their record in aff 
semester. l 

Probation A student who in one semester receives two grades 05 
courses carrying three or more semester hours of credit each, 
equivalent, is placed on probation. A student in the first semesi 
probation who receives one grade of F in such a course will be com 
on probation for a second semester. Two grades of D will be tres 
equivalent to one grade of F in determining probation. Any grades 
F replacing earlier grades of I will be considered a part of the re@ 
the semester during which the I is removed. A student on probation 
12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or. better is P 
from probation. 

Suspension—The following cases constitute grounds for suspi 
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grades F in c ying 3 or more semester hours 
or the equival i ne seme : (2) two grades of F in such 
1 grade of F in such 
in any T semester on prob: n. Two grades of D will be 
d as equivalent t » of F in determining suspension. 
s of D or F replacing « r grades of ll be considered a part of 
cord for the seme I I I | [ is removed. 
imum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring 
Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those 
"ning undergraduate admission (see page 20). A suspended student 
ng readmission must submit evidence to the Committe n Admis- 
and Advanced St uct ing absence from the Ur 
from readmission. A 
not be readmitted. 
a sixth week of each 
ster, instructors file the Office of the an the names of freshman 
sophomore student: 1 , unsatisfat wrk, a notice of 
ing is I d with the appropriate ad- 
> student to consult the instructor 


\UTHORIZED WITHDRA 


litions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authori 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 

moving an Incomplete- The grade of I must be removed no later than 
last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester im- 
ately following the semester or summer se in which the grade of 
é ned. An “Incomplete” that is not removed within this period is 
matically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating 


UM instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean, 
Cof Wee ate committee, for additional time in which to complete the 
T The sva Such petitions should be submitted within the same 

grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course 
, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. - 7 


RESPON AN 
RESPON AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


credit is give s : 
given for work done by correspondence or in home-study 


SSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


udent bec 3S i ) ; 
comes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester hours, 


nior upon c ati ) ! 
on of ee completion of 60 semester hours, and a senior upon com- 
1 of 90 semester hours. 


n unclassified s nt i i l 
iD lassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor's 
ee (normally because the 


student already holds one), but who wishes 
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for valid academic reason to take a limited program for a limitel 
Registration in this status is permitted only with the prior approval] 
appropriate Dean's Council 


SOPHOMORE YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


Freshmen who have received grades of C or higher in all courst 
during the first semester may be eligible to participate in the | 
Washington University-American College in Paris Sophomore Yef 
gram. Qualified students will be encouraged to accept this opp 
to profit from the cultural and intellectual riches of Europe byj 
ing their second year living and studying in Paris. Credits eat 
this program will be transferable toward a degree in Columbian ( 
of Arts and Sciences. Since all courses are taught in English, a kno! 
of French is not mandatory, but is desirable. More information f 
secured from Assistant Dean J.L. Métivier at the Office of Coll 
College. : 


INACTIVE STATUS 


Students in Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studié 
apply to the dean for Inactive Status. They may apply at any timé 
the close of the registration period of the first semester for whi 
status is desired. If approved, Inactive Status (for which no fee is ch 
assures the student for a period of one calendar year that re-entt® 
the College may take place under regulations prevailing at the t 
last registration. After the expiration of one calendar year of If 
Status, or if the student has attended any other college or universi 
ing absence from this University (but see below), the student must 
regular readmission procedures and resume studies, if readmitted 
regulations then current. 

Students who wish to attend another college or university, 
country or abroad, during the period of Inactive Status may, by pri 
tion to the dean, request approval of the planned program and, if af 
is given, be assured of re-entry within one year under regulatioll 
vailing at the time of last registration here 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE—See page 48 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student is provided with both academic advising and personal 
seling. Academic advising is performed by members of the faculty 

for their knowledge of academic programs, and each student, befor 
tration, makes up a program in consultation with the advisor assi 

student who has not selected a major field receives academic 8 
from a member of the Columbian College Committee on Student A 
(see page 66). A student who has officially declared a major field l 


ooo rl 
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demic advising from the appropriate department, or from an inter- 
artmental committee. Personal counseling is available through the 
ice of the Dean of Students or through the University Counseling Center. 
students are encouraged to maintain close contact with their advisors. 
Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the School 
[Public and International Affairs are assigned special advisors to assist 
m in planning their programs. get 
fin academic warning system permits early attention to students w -— 
rk falls below required standards. In such cases, students are as e 
consult regularly with their advisors. On request, and with the student's 
mission, copies of academic warnings or probation notices may be sent 


[Parents or guardians, who are themselves welcome to meet with mem- 
rs of the advisory staff. 


ADEMIC ADVISING l'ERS 


ich department has set up Academic Advising Centers where both gen- 
hl educational counseling and specific major-field advising are available 
[ students, The locations and hours of these Centers may be obtained 
bm departmental offices. 

s the freshman student deliberates choice of a major, he or she should 
msult with faculty advisors in as many of these Centers as ~~ on 
Ishes. Once a major is officially declared, the student then receives all 


demic counseling from the Academic Advising Center of the major 
artment, 


R ADVISING 


supplement academic advising by faculty members in Columbian Col- 
e, peer advising is also available during fall and spring registration and 
> Summer Advance Registration Program. Undergraduate peer advisors, 
presenting a broad range of major fields, are centrally located to offer 
heduling help and course selection advice to fellow students. Peer 
visors are available to provide assistance throughout the academic 

- A roster of current advisors is published following each registration 


he student is encouraged to select and officially declare a major field 
rly, normally no later than the end of the freshman year. All students, 
wever, whether they are entering freshmen or transfer students, must 
Cure the advisor's signature on a proper form (obtainable in the Office of 
blumbian College), and return the form to the Office of Columbian College 
order to declare a major. No student is considered to have a major until 
18 process is completed. Thereafter, the student receives academic guid- 
ce from a faculty advisor in the major-field department. 


dia AE ipn Sd 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of S 
are admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they d 
a major field. Except for two general course requirements, all curri 
requirements leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bache 
Science are established by the various major field departments ol 
grams. 

he two general requirements are the f following: 

1. Each student must, during the freshman year, 


achievement in English zio. either by examination or by 1 
Engl 9 or 10, and Engl 11 or This requirement may not be postf 
9 


2. Each student at some Fah in the college career must underti 
meaningful initiation into the three divisions of knowledge: humal 
natural and mathematical science s, and social sciences. As each 4 


field will normally represent one of these three areas, the re quire meni 
be fulfilled by taking no less than six 


demonstrate adé 


semester hours in each of the 
in approved introductory coum 
student is qualified and receiv 
sion. Courses taken to clear entrance deficie ncies 
satisfy meaningful initiation re quirement 


two areas. These six credits may be 
in approved advanced courses if the 
instructor's permiss 


3. Applied and tool courses 
Satisfy the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humai 
All science courses taken in fulfillme nt of the meaningful init iatiog 
quirement must include laboratory instruction. Normally, these sn 
units must be taken in a single subject or "e puborn. Courses $f 
waived (no credit assigned) cannot satisfy the 
quirements 

It is recommended that cour 


eaningful initiati 


ses taken to satisfy the meaningful i 


requirement be selected from the following: 


Humanities 


Art 31-32, 71-72: Classical languages 71, 72, 108 113; Chinese 163-184: 
51-52, 61-62, 71-72, 191-192: French 51-52, 60, 91-92 German 51-52, k 
Music 3-4; Philos Sophy 50 and 71, 111, 112, 113, 131, 132 151, 152, 162, or 
ligion 9-10, 59-60, 21-22, or 23 and 9; Slavic languages 71, 91-92: creat 
91-92; Speech and Drama 45, 49, 133, 143, 144, 165, 166, 192 l 


Natural and Mathematical Sciences F 
Biology 3-4, 11-12 Chemist 


ry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 1-2, 5 and 2, or 5 andit! 
Mathematics 31-32, 32-33 41 


42, 51-52, 53-54, 9-10, o $ 


r any combination 
upper-level math courses; Physics 1-2, 9-10 otatistics 51 and 97 or 105, 
97 or 105, 91 and 97, or 111-12 


Social Sciences 


American Civilization 71-7 Anthropology 1-2: 
1-2; History 71-72, 39-40, 72 and 91. 40 
Political Science 1-2 Psychology 1 
100-level Soci logy 


Economics | -2; Ged 
and 91; Journalism 71 " 111 à 


and 5, 6, 8, 22, or 29: Soi iology 1 8 n 
course 


The following courses will not satisfy the meaningful initiation requin 
app courses in music and in spe 


English composition courses; basi (first- and set 
year) foreign language courses; Math 3, 6, 30 


Applied courses in art {also Art 1) 
drama (SpDr 1 and 11); 


ac 
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hired Placement Examinations 


TP Achieve- 
k a Hess rd English Composition Achieve 
S l onis whose t M c zivo trai 
iglish otudents 1 E : ll benefit from more intensive training 
St scores su I y r AEN ; | tested i 
at Test it é Ta al 1ed to Engl 9 or may be n - in 
ompositional : may I 5 eg l1 et kill before 
rex s spelling, grammar, standard usage, oe ee Test scores 
ti th Er 0. Students whose Achievement Tes + 
ement in either 1g ( ! ee . "m | Eng re- 
i je allowed to waive the Engl 1( 
cate superior I a x 1 nernar tence 
3 } ndicate markedly superior competer 
Jement. Those whose s I l pe E vn. 
' allowed to waive 1 Engl 10 1 Engi students 
be ev pie t p i ling proficiency is required for students 
: A diagnostic LH MS prui pi "online ficie f 
plled in Engl 9, For e whose test results show a re ya. ae The 
x^ dit y = à the Read nter—is PER i z - 
;Tedit reac 4 urse Sly £ uil .f ) weeks 
1 of weeks. 
ping course meets three hours a week for a maximum of 1t 
ete ee page 302. scd 
has not been granted ac go 
A s T has n By in high 
dine and who wi hes to conti iue in college the language b« gun ir g 


ie f ring: Chi- 

ol must take a placement examination in one of th« mpi. E 
German, G Hebr Ital Latin, Russian, or Spanish. 

» GE lan, TECK, ebi ta : 1 x 
amination, assignment is made to the appropriat 


a í d 31, or 

athematics -New students who wish to register in Math wis * 

re required, prior to r stration take a placement examin iue D. 

l ' I to register in Math 51 are re 
| al rigonome ry: those 


af : minati in algebra. 
ed, prior to registration, to take a placement examination i i 


eign Language Requirement 


> E E : TOPSI. > ust com- 
0st major programs requiring foreign languages a eei fa a single 
' Satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work i > 
ign language, i 

3 cw tag gl E units of a 
student offering for admission four acceptable high school 


P : : y Gidh ESE ) take an 
le foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required tc y 
ign language. 


student who offers less th: 
> language must take the language placement test. d 

many instances foreign languages are required or recommende - 
aration for advanced work, The student should consult the advisor 


ance : > rhen necessary, in 
at appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, 
student's program. 


in four units and wishes to continue the 


- and Second-Group Courses 


group courses 
reshmen and 
101 to 200, are 
man or sophomore may, with 
epartment concerned, take 
ieved by passing or 
es in the first group. 


: those numbered from 1 to 100, are intended — 
Sophomores. Second-group courses, those num v 
intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualifie 


the permission of the advisor and of 
second-group courses. Such qualification 
waiving introductory courses or prerequisite 


i 
Ca t aa, 
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Courses in the Major Field or Department | 


Every student is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of lif 
arts subjects—humanities, natural and ase atical sciences 
sciences—both as a means of laying the groundwork fo! more | 
centrated major-field study and as a means of determining what aca 
area is best adapted to the student's interests and aptitudes. In ord 
enhance this opportunity and to avoid over-specialization once à 


has been selected, the student must take at least 60 hours of course wi 
ne luding the general course requirements of Columbian College, of 
the major-field department or major program. (This does not appi 


plenis in the 90-hour degree program.) 


Professional Courses 


Except for majors in applied mathematics and for students interest 


teacher certification or intendir to apply for the « ymbined degre 
Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine ; more than 12 hours oii 
fessional courses, e.g yu offered in units of the University othef 
Columbian College, may be included in the hours required for the b 


jr's degrees in Columbian College. Students electing protessior il col 


under this rule must obtain the approval of the dean before regist® 


ire Studies are not required 
for credit toward a degree. 
rtain courses in dance á 


professional credit pe emitti 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


Experimental Humanities/Service-Learning Program 

A maximum of 21 semester hours in any combination of Expert 
Humanities courses and Serdios-Luatrfns Program courses may be cP 
toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 


Earning Credit By Examination I 
Assuming there is no duplication of coursework earnetl, a maxim 
30 semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination 
following: 

College Entran Examination Board Advanced Placement Tests— 
may be granted for college-level courses taken in an pproved secon 
school if substantiated by satisfactory performance on thi \ dvi 
Placement Tests. See page 24 for further det 

College Entrance Examination Board College-Level | xamination 
gram (CLEP)—Prior to matriculation credit may be assigned for 
General Examinations passed at the 50th percentile or above Credit 


be assigned for any CLEP Subject Examinations passed at the level ? 
mended in the College Board model policy. A few examinations if 
categories, however, are unacceptable for credit. See page 23 for 8 


exceptions 
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Mter matriculation, credit for CLEP Subject Examinations will ^ eS 

; T > - 
igned without special authorization by the Columbian ar > mee 
it governing the subject involved. See pages 22-23 for additiona 


special Depart: al Examinations—A student may request any iit 
nt of Columbian College to offer a special examination o 1 2 
ject matter of any cific course an appropriate CLEP Subject 
mination is available, the department hoose to employ it) Ap- 
val of such a request is not automat wanted; the student - 
vr evidence of sufficient background to have a reasonable command 0 
subject matter, A student v previousl n e aminations to 
ve course requirements 1I V 8 quently take examinations for 
dit in the same courses. | ing credit (or waiving a requirement) by 
cial departmental examinations | depend on the department's evalua- 
1 of the examination paper. These examinations will normally be of at 
st three hours’ duration. A fi f $25 for each course examination is 
; of the examination. 


ing Introduct 


y Courses by Examination 
Placement Tests Many « 


», including 
orei Mi ire students to take 
foreien |; es | 
rmine level of proficiency or eligibility for specified 
irses. The student is placed 1 on the basis of 
se tes here and no 


glish, mathematics and all 


1 
cement tests to det 


dit (advanced standing) is awa 
esult of these tests. 
Vaiver Examinations—Several departments in Columbian College, in- 
ding English, history and sociol ffer periodic waiver examinations 
introductory courses. Such ex; be attempted at the 
tion of the student; a fee of $ ific departments should 
consulted for further details. Pas ng a waiver exa ion does not 
title a student to any 


seme } p : 
semester hours of cr 


rning Additional Semester Hour of Credit 


rmally, no deviation is permitted from the number of semester hours of 
dit given in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional 
cumstances, however, and with the prior approval in writing of the 
btructor and the dean, a student may register for and earn an additional 
of credit in certain aj ropriate second-group (upper- 

ra work as assigned 


applicable during the 


S by doing a signifi 
by the instructor. This 1 


REQUIREMENT 


dents who plan to major in any program offered by the School of 
blic and International Affairs are registered during the freshman and 
phomore years in Columbian College. Requirements for the first two 
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years of these programs, as well as requirements for the premedioili 


gram, are listed on the following pages. 5 
1 
Premedical Curriculum i 


A premedical student who intends to work toward a bachelor's al 
fulfills the gen 1 requirements oi Columbian College (see pages 7 
and may follow the major field curricula of any Columbian Gm 
department. Each premedical program must be approved by the 
medical advisor. For admission to most medical schools the student 
have a minimum of 90 semester hours applicable towards a degreé# 
approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours must include $ 


^ P ) 

irs, This may be eit in general biol@ 
parately credited courses in botany ! 
hours of general inorganic chemistry (4 


including four semester hours of labom 


nistry, including laborat@ 
; at least two semester how 


be the usual introductory @ 


Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, af 
ich are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, geneticsg 
mathematics. Even where such courses are not actually required, th@ 
strongly recommended. 

With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are 
to follow their personal interests in developing their premedical ¢ 
of study. A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, Àj 
criterion by which an applicant is judged. It is not advisable tog 
courses that appear to cover subject matter in the medical progra 

While well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after 
pleting the minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of 
cants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine afte 
years of college work 


L 
Preparation for Law School i 
solid, @ 


The best undergraduate preparation for law school is a 
liberal education. Columbian College, therefore, does not prescribe @ 
ins in the College, howei 
nts interested in legal st 


legal” curriculum, One of the Assistant 
designated as Pre-Law Advisor, and studi 
should consult him for information and guidanc« 


Chinese Language and Literature 


The first two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degreé 
major in Chinese Language and Literature in the School of Publié 
of 60 semester hours 


International Affairs consists of a minim 
student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate adequate 804 
ment in English Composition, either by examination or by taking 
or 10, and Enel 11 or 12. The student must also undertake a me 
initiation into the three divisions of knowledge: humanities, natu 
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thematical sciences, and social sciences. As the major field represenis 
of these three areas, the requirement may be fulfilled by taking m 
S than six semester hours of approved introductory ecco 
ester hours in approved advanced courses if the — m ape 
1 receives the instructor's permission, in the natural and mathe A em 
ences and in social sciences. Students must include in their progre 


study Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; Chin 7-8 and 9; or Chin 5-6. Chin 5-6 is 
ferred, 


Asian Studies, Middle Eastern Studies, or 
ernational Affairs Curriculum 


- i e field 
st two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts daarso e As Inter- 
East Asian Studies (China o: Japan), Middle Eastern re 
ional Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


Semester 


English: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 
Humanities 


i Ameri i e 
or AmCv: 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 


East Asian glish, French, German, Greek and aan; 
Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second- 


3 
group philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 
71-72 ^ 


tLanguage: 


fath/Science: 


9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1. and 2 or 9-10; à one 
course selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and one 
course selected from Stat 97, 105, 112 


ocial Science: Econ 1-2: Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1 and 2, or 2 and 3, and 


tElectiv 


blic Affairs Curriculum 


5t two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 
Public Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 
English: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31— Or *Literature (American, Chinese, 
English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 


Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group 
Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; AmCv 71-72 


à student elects six semester ours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used 
atisfy the language requirement 


in 5-6 is required for East Asian Studies (China focus 

n Studies (Japan focus) majors. Greek and L 

ors. Middle Eastern Studies majors m 
advisor 


) majors; Japn 3-4 is required for East 
atin are not acceptable for International Affairs 
ay substitute other languages with the approval of the 


ts not given for courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure 


Language or 
Statistics: 


Math/Science: 


Social Science: 
tElective: 


English 
Humanities 
or AmCv: 


Studies 
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Urban Affairs Curriculum 


First two years in preparation for the B 
of Urban Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


Math/Science: 


Social Science: 


Elective: 


t Credit is not given for courses elected in the 
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Hg 


t 
years of one foreign language* or 12 semester hours @ 
of statistics. Statistics courses taken to fulfill this re- 3 
quirement may not also satisfy the math/science E 
requirement below. 

BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 

9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one D 
course selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and one 


course selected from Stat 97, 105, 112 .. oe thx cud 
Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 71-72; PSc 1 and 2, or 2 and 3 .. 


Total vee eee ee DU ees T be amas 


Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 | f 


Art 31-32 or 71-72; Literature (American, Chinese; J; 
English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group 
philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71-72 

BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10 . 

NOTE: If a student elects two years of a foreign lan- 
guage, two semesters of statistics courses may be 
substituted for the math/science requirement. 

Econ 1-2, Hist 71-72, and PSc 2.........+-:: 

Six semester hours selected from the following: 

Hum 40, 721; Soc 2 ; ; eN - 
Students may substitute some of the required coursesd 
for the major (see page 173) for elective courses 
during the sophomore year 


Tete .cees vse e de Chalten care vis.» (iri o ME 
i 
DEGREE PROGRAMS J 
ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 
The Associate in Arts Degree may be granted to a student who has 
pleted 60 semester hours in arts and sciences with acceptable gra 
who has fulfilled the general requirements described on pages 74 
e Greek and Latin are not acceptable for satisfying the foreign language requirement fof 
Affairs majors $ 
Department of Human Kinetics and 
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ion, the degree may be awarded to pre-public —— 
students upon completion of the curriculum speci - eb. 
years of the appropriate program. The last 15 — oleas 
am of study must be completed in residence in Co Y e for 
udent wishing to receive this degree must file — m for 
uation and pay the $10 graduation fee at the time of r m wA 
jiemester or summer session in which the requirements wi 


d. 


BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


: of 
mbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
and Bachelor of Science. 


= i es a 

cooperation with the School of Medicine and Page a x 

-year curriculum leading to the combined degrees o 

and Doctor of Medicine is offered. ; 106 
` : nts. see page p 

r teacher certification for Columbian College students, see pag 


irements for the Degrees 
LARSHIP 


; st be passed and a 
hundred and twenty hours of course work must be pas a 


Rios -point 
ty-point index of 2.00 achieved in courses graded on a four-po 


At least 60 hours of course work, including the general eyes c 
ments of Columbian College, must be taken outside the major- 
rtment or major pro ram. A Essa fd 
le index is a arla) by dividing the number of quality poian S a 
er of semester hours of courses passed with grades of A, a , x of 
the number of quality points and the number of semester hou fs 
ses are based on the student's record at this University. The in ts; 
mputed as follows: A, four points; B, three points; C, two points; 
e point; for each semester hour which the student has taken. Courses 
ed F, W, I, IP, P, or NP are not considered in determining the Mem 
gh courses passed with P count toward the 120-hour overall de 
"ment. (When a formal grade is recorded for an Incomplete, a hee 
or better will be included in the computation of the index.) A grace 
icomplete which is not removed within one semester is automatically 
ged to an F. Grades earned in courses taken at another institution are 
considered in computing the index. At the time of graduation, a 
nt must be in good academic standing. See page 86 for scholar- 
requirements applicable specifically to departmental majors. 


JENCE 


the standard 120-semester-hour 


program—A minimum of 30 se- 
er hours, including 


at least 12 hours in the major field, must be com- 
in residence in Columbian College. Unless special permission 15 
ted by the dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior 
must be completed in residence, This requirement applies to students 
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transferring within the University as well as to students transferring 
other institutions. 
For the 90-semester-hour program 


at least 12 hours in the major field, must 
Columbian College 


"The last 60 semester hours, ind 
be completed in residell 
t 
| 


Summer work may be counted in residence. For regulations gov 
students who are absent from the University for one semester Of 
see "Leave of Absence" and "Inactive Status,” pages 48-49 and 72. 


—— 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMEN TS 


A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from 
lor of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the 
The degree requirements effective at the time the change is apf 
must be met. 
First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the maji 
because of their introductory character they cannot be counted asf 


such programs. (See “Explanation of Course Numbers," pages 1947 


PASS/NO PASS OPTION 


A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good 8 
may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one cou 
mester and receive a grade of P, Pass, oi NP, No Pass. No stud 
be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses un 
regulation. The student may, however, also receive grades O 
in the proseminar for field-of-study majors and in other courses n 
using such grades. A student must sign up for the pass/no pass 
at registration. Under no circumstances may a student chan 
pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the 
registration. Courses required in the student's major field (coum 
quired in the major department or those required outside the 1 


partment) may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A tram 


dent may not choose this option until the second semester of enro 
this University. | 
| 


TUTORIAL STUDY 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interes 
subject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to fi 
torial study in residence under the personal direction of the i 
in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department and Y 
approval of the dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the 
semester hours of credit designated for each course in the list 0 
of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular conferences bet" 
student and instructor. 
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STANDARD 120-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required for 
uation. At least 60 hours of course work, including the requirements 
M n can must be taken outside the major depart- 
t or program. The student shoul ilt the advisor at each registra- 
about choice of courses 


ich student should declare : ijor as ssible, preferably upon 
je the major with 
onsent of the d ind = ment. or mmittee concerned; 
WALT WA salo: nev in effect at 

student must meet the r ments for th Ww mi in effect 
ime the change is approved. 


udents transferring from other institutions or from other schools, 


ges, 


or divisions in this Univers ty, with major requir S bd 
ibstantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian 
'ge (see pages 81-82) 


90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


vi 


90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptionally 
student. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian College 
ees, makes it possible to graduate in three normal academic years 
a total of 90 semester hours of credit instead of the standard 120. 
ents in this program must complete all of the requirements for the 
"year degree in the semester in which the 90th semester hour is 
ved. 
he requirements for this program are (1) 90 semester hours of credit 
ed in college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be re- 
bd by credit earned through examinations); (2) completion of the chosen 
br-field program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A in 
ast 45 semester hours of course work and no grades below C; (4) at 
60 semester hours of cr 


edit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) rec- 
endation of the major department or program. 
be eligible for this program, the student must show evjdence of ex- 
al academic ability by college record, performance in college 
Ses, and other appropriate information. 
Interested student should make application directly to the major- 
departmental chairman Or program director as soon as possible, 
ably by the end of the first year of study. The student's academic 
rd to that point will, of course, provide a useful criterion of eligibility. 


transfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour progré 
ided the student 


npletes at least 60 semester hours of the approved 


ur program in Columbian grades of A in no less 


45 semester hours of this University, and has 


trades below: C 


student who fails to maintain the required academic performance 


studying toward the 90-hour degree program simply tinues for 
tandard 120-hour degree. 
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Bachelor of Arts 


The Bachelor of Arts degree 
American Civilization Germanic Languages and 
American Literature Literatures 
Anthropology History 
Applied Mathematics Journalism 
Applied Statistics Judaic Studies 
Art History Latin American Studies 
Biology Mathematical Statistics 
Botany Mathematics 
Chemistry Music 
Chinese Language and Literature Philosophy 
Classical Ari heology and Physics 
Anthropology Political Science 
Classical Archeology and 
Classics 


is offered in the following fields 


Psychology 


Radio-Television 
Classical Humanities 


Religion 
Dramatic Art Russian Language and Literature 
Early Modern European Stu in 


dies Russian Literature and Culture 


Economics Translation 

English Literature Sociology 

Environmental Studies Spanish-American Literature t 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 

General Curriculum in the Speech Pathology and Audiology , 
Liberal Arts Statistics (Computer Science option) 

Geography Zoology 

Geology 


Spanish Language and Literature ‘ 
Speech Communication 


Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and D 
Medicine must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Dif. 
Medicine degree in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences: fl; 


; 
i 
plete the general requirements 


stated on pages 74-75 and 81-82; (3) 
late 90 semester hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum 
second-group courses in Columbian College; (4) obtain the app 
the Dean of Columbian College at the time of entering the S 
Medicine and Health Sciences: (5) obtain the recommendation of fllii 
for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center at the completion of n, 
scribed courses in the first year of the School of Medicine and 

Sciences, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be @ 
(professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy th 
requirement of the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout tlli c. 
course the scholarship level required for graduation IS 


: tei 

Bachelor of Science ka 

red in the following fieldfibo, 
Geology (Engineering opti0l,,. 
Mathematical Statistics loi 
Mathematics ific 
Physics i 

le ? 

Statistics (Computer Scien@e c 
option) 


The Bachelor of Science degree is offe 
Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Environmental Studies 
Geology 


Zoology 
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Undergraduate Major 


P are two 2s of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study major 
he Departmental major. Five majors -Classical Archeology and An- 
jology, Classical ; rcheolo and Classics, Environmental Studies, 
ic Studies, and Latin American Studies—although interdepartmental 
ture, are governed by the regulations of the Departmental major. 

| 


MAJOR 


, : i 
Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked out field of coordi- 


study and is under the supervision of the appropriate department 
1e Columbian College Committee on Curriculum. 


e Field-of-Study major requires no specific program of courses, al- 
h the student i required to meet the over-all general requirements 
e degree. Abili y to pass the Major Exami ation is assumed to be a 
ncing demonstration that the student possesses the breadth, depth, 
uality of knowledge of the major usually defined in terms of semester 
» Courses, and grades. Information on each field is obtainable from 
partment., Immediately upon declaring a major, students should con- 
he appropriate department so that they may be assigned an advisor. 
à Field-of-Study major places special emphasis on the intellectual 

ment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may 
depending upon the individual student's background, previous study, 

titudes, The Student is expected to consult the advisor frequently, 
e Special proseminars offered in some fields give the student further 
tunity for individual advice and direction in pursuing a program 
ally adapted to individual needs and ibilities, A close student- 


P relationship ig essential for the student's success under the 
f-Study major plan 


following Field-of- study majors are offered: American Civilization, 
can Literature, Chinese Language and Literature, English Literature, 
Language and Literature, History, Russian L inguage and Literature, 
n Literature and Culture—in Translation, Spanish American Litera- 
panish Language and Literature. 

“minar in the Major A proseminar is offered in most fields to help 
ident acquire a coordinated knowledge of the chosen field through 
» Study, and laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content 
"thods of the major field as a whole through the organization and 
ation of the knowledge Obtained in the various formal courses in 


OT S lect z j : o "s ^ 
ntm subject and of material not usually included in such courses. 
Urse > "o . m: 4 ^ J À 
* 18 not required but, if it IS eiected, strict attendance is essen- 
10 qualitative grade, may be assigned. When 


X semester hours. but r 

ada 1 oer m " l isiti j 
€d in this course, the Student has th privilege of visiting, subject 
ny th 


ipproval of the instructor, any course offered in 
leg > lo ar — E . - s 
8e. (Re gular attendance in a course, either for credit or as an 
requires reg tration and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are 
ily to the Student who ha 


. S been accepted as a candidate under that 
major. 


fajor Examination -The Major Ex 
lose of the 


unation will normally be taken 


Senior year: a student on a limited schedule may take it 


en, 
VPA SEEN RARE e 
$ pius = 
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no earlier than one calendar year before graduation. A student wi 
to pass a Major Examination may, at the discretion of the Commil 
Curriculum, be re-examined at a later regular major-examination ] 
The Committee on Cu 


reading, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Examinations al 


culum has general supervision of the prep& 


each semester on dates fixed by the department or departments cont 
December 1 for the fall semester, April 134 
spring semester, and August 26 for the summer sessions 


but in no case 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental majors, unlike Field-of-Study majors, are defined in të 
credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of grades no low 
C in the minimum required second-group courses taken in the majd 
A D in a required course will satisfy a curricular requirement in thel 


but it will not count toward the minimum number of hours required 


major. (A department may require a degree candidate to repeat a f 
course in which a D was received. See page 44.) The minimum 
requirements for Departmental majors are listed below the staff of 1 
tion of the department concerned. The chairman of the departmé 
designated departmental advisor, should be consulted at registrati 
cerning the student's program of courses; and the entire program, ifl 
electives, must be approved by the department. The student is 
pected to consult the chairman or advisor in all matters affecting 
gram of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, añ 
cially concerning the student's progress in a course. A close $ 
advisor relationship is desirable. 

Departmental majors are offered in the following: American Lif 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art Hist 
ology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Archeology and Anthropology 
departmental) Classical Archeology and Classics (interdepar 
Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, English Literat 
vironmental Studies (interdepartmental), Fine Arts, General Curri 
the Liberal Arts, Geography, Geology, Geology (engineering optid 
manic Languages and Literatures, History, Journalism, Judaic Stu 
terdepartmental), Latin American Studies (interdepartmental); 
matical Statistics, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physics, 
Science, Psychology, Radio-Television, Religion, Russian Langu 
Literature, Sociology, Speech Communication, Speech Pathology 
diology, Statistics (computer science option), Zoology. 


[ 
l 
f 


MINORS 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outsi 
major may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all 
bian College departments offer undergraduate minors; the requi 


prescribed by those that do are printed under the name of the de 


nvolved. A student interested in a minor should consult faculty 
in the department concerned and declare both major and minor 


} 


on the appropriate form available in the dean's office. 


ORC ena r m- * 


WAR. - 
Fe a DE E ae E RATS. 


JMBIAN COLLEGE 


LE MAJORS 


. 'erne f; ent who 
the prior approval of the departments — a nals (for 
letes the requirements of two major m in es g- Va A 

uS 'sics “english and Latin, c E J 
ple, mathematics and 7 au Dad ea r. Such a etude REN 
uble major. Such a « 

omics) may graduate with a double i) ae n ficiall 
mit with advisors in the two d partments pem — 
bre both majors on the appropriate forms — — he aude 
] i taken in departments offering ? SC : 

A double major must be taken in depar : Coll 
; : : : i ollege 
Pe (either the B.A. or the B.S); a major field in Columbian g 


m 13 - > 29ree-grantin 
jot be combined with a major field offered by another degree-gr 8 
lof the University. 


RDISCIPLI RY PROGRAMS 


` Interdisciplinarv Pri Several programs presently exist, 
ding American C rilization, Classical Archeology and Harri 
bical Archeology and Classics, Early Modern European Studies, invi 
ental Studies, Judaic Studies, and Latin American Studies. Nos 
ecial Interdisciplinary Programs—A student who finds no existing 
r or program suited to 


individual educational goals may develop ‘i 

fal major program, in consultation with appropriata Sees neice 
3. Final approval of such a program rests with the Committee t p 
m. Only programs with valid and clearly defined academic goa s v 
PProved, and each shall be designated by a title suggested by " 
nt to the Committee on Curriculum for approval. At least 45 arcu 
B of credit of the approved program must be completed in Colum lal 
8e. Because of their broad scope, such interdisciplinary majors may 
be combined with a double major TA 
student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, during l 

d semester of the senior year, to take a comprehensive examination 
Pr oral or written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a sen- 
omprehensive thesis. at the discretion of the student's interdepart- 
al committee. 

ecial Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Com- 
€ on Curriculum, new courses will be offered each semester combining 
ethods and insights of several disciplines. Interested students should 
lt the current Schedule of Classes, where they will find such courses 
Sered 701 and 721. These courses do not satisfy the requirement of 
lingful initiation into the three divisions of knowledge (see Columbian 
ge General Course Requirements). 

neral Curriculum in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum 
ittee of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The program. 18 
ned to provide a general education in the liberal arts, with or without 
s opportunity for achieving a sub- 
the three divisions of knowledge 
cultivate a broad perspective in time 
traditions. The committee appointed to 
consists of one representative each from 
the social science , and the natural and mathematical 
im requirements, see page 317. 


jor, as the student chooses, It offer 
ial acquaintance with 
gh a selection of courses that 
in national and/or cultural 
€ students in the program 
umanities, 
ces. For curri 
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Dean H. Solomon 
Assistant Deans A.D. Andrews, E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley, C.E. Ril 

l 
FACULTY AND CONSULTANTS | 


Faculty* 
Pri 


rofessors E. Abravanel, A.V. Adams (Research), L.F. Affronti, E. Ni 
Allan, J.G. Allee, Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, J.M. Bailey 
Bari, O. Bergmann, S. Bloom, L.S. Bowling, H.F. Bright, A.D. Bri 
Brown, J.F. Burks, Ae Caldwell, E.A. Caress, G.V. Carra 
Dm LH. Cisin, A.G. Coates, V.H. Cohn, T F. Courtless, 
'unliffe, R.H. Davison, L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr, J. Ei 
"4 Etzioni, S.E. Fabro (Resear h), N. Filipescu, ] A. Frey, R.N. 
J.L. Gastwirth, R.S Goldfarb, A.L. Goldstein, M. Gordon, S.W 
house, F.S. Grubar, A. Gyorgy, S.E. Haber, R.C. Haskett, P.H: 
Jr., P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, H.C Hinton, H.H Hobbs, M.A. Ho 
Hsieh, K. Huang, R. Hugh, R.L Humphrey, Jr., M.J. Jackson, Ti 
son, R.G. Jones, H.D. Junghenn, I. Katz, J.W. Kendrick, R.A; 
R.W. Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. Kim, P.D. Kind, J.C. King, A.D. Ki 
Klarén, M.J. Koering, R.M. Krulfeld, T.Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlan@ 
Lengermann, S. Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewis, R: 
H.W. Lilliefors, R.C. Lindholm, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, J 
don, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, H.G. Mandel, P. Mazel, G.E. Maz 
Mergen, Ad M fillar, F.N. Miller, J. Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A. MO 
J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov, D. Nelson, B. Nimer, C. 
R.K vom R. Parris, T.P. Perros, V. Petrov, eee Phillips, 
RE. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, Reich, Rice, J 
L.F. Robinson, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, vi schiff RH Schl 
Schmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, R.P. Sharkey, R.H Shumway, H. 
F.R. Siegel, G. Sigur, D.E Silber, B.W. Smith, R.S. Snell, 
G. Stambuk, J.E. Starrs, Steiner, G. Steiner, R.W. Steph 
Stewart, Jr., J.A. Straw, C. Taam, D. H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, R.B: 
son, R. Thornton, C.S. Tidball, M.E. ^ l'idball, G.V. Vahouny, R 
R.H. Walker, Jr., D.D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, S.J. Wa 
Weismiller. D.G. White, R.E. Wood, H.B. Yakobson, H.E. Y 
A.J. Zuchelli 
Adjunct Professors, W.F. Anderson, T.E. Bowman, J.C. Brodé 
Chace, ]r., R.G. Crystal, R.C. Gallo, D. Gillespie, E.G. Kauffffl 
Leach, W.H. Lewis, C.G. McWright, C.R. Merril, J.C. Petricol 
Pierce, H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn, G. Todaro 
Associate Professors F.P. Abramson, Y. Al-Doory, A.D. And 
Barnett, J.R. Barth, L. Brandt, A.S. Brooks, M.A.B. Coffland, 
J.J. Cordes, C.F. Elliott, R.S. Fre inch, C.T. Garrett, H.I. Gates, 
Jr., LI. Glick, V.K. Golla, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, R.A. 


un 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the R 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Li 
officio members of the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
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: rite N. Holm- 
Iavrylyshyn, D.R.K. Henney, = pin fear EUR pee John- 
Ed rton, T.L. Hufford, C.T. Ireland, K.E. Re . King, 
Suri tidem R.E. Kennedy, S.G. Kent, N.K. Khatchere — P 
! Klubes, R.E. Knowlton, J. Lake, N.T. yt gn |. "I 1 udlow, J.H. 
LP. Lee, D.R. Lehman, C.A. Linden, C.W. meee Olkhovsky T. 
faddox, H. Merchant, H.R. N S.N. Neftci, G./ $e Plotz, P.J, 
zdogan, W.C. Parke, J.N. Pearce, E.O € b Rowé: D.A. 
oppen, J.A. Quitslund, L.P. Ribuffo, L Rothb YU Smith C.W. Sten, 
owley, P.G. Sáenz, R.M. Scheffler, S.I Simons, A. TI Tinei 
.A. Stone, M.F. Ta gin, I. Thompson, N.A l'ilkens, ir Vite RY. 
uthill, G.A, Walker, D.W. Watkins, J.F. Wright, Jr., A.M. Yezer, 
in, B.C. Zook i ' Kwiatkow- 
unct Associate Professors E. Kramer. J Krash, » Krell, HY; Kwiatk 
<a, D.J. Picciano, M.S. Schanfield. J. Schlom, E. Ulman Noo 
tant Professors J.C. Anderson, R.J. Anderson, I. i € Costigan, 
\. Brown, A.R. Bruhn, J.R. Burns, G. Carter R.L. Com v Visiting), D. 
1. Cruz-Saenz, C.J. Deering, R.P. Donaldson, R.K. Evans | Hashtroudi, 
ischer, L.L. Gallo, N.C. Garner, S.K. Green, F Griffith, wee Lader, 
Hitchcock, D.E. Johnson, J.K. Kelleher, J.M. Kerns, S.B. Molina. 
. McAleavey, C, McClintock, A.L. Mescher, M.R. Metzger, S.B. N pria 
M. Orenstein, P.M. Palmer, G. Paster, K.N. Rosenbaum, rhe jith, 
.P. Seifert, S. Shaffer. R. Sines, F. Slaby, B.L. Slack-Bean, Fe "M. 
.C. Stephens, P.L. Stewart, G. Stokes, A. Stric kland, A.M. p tee 
hibault, B. Von Barghahn, C.A. Wagner, R. Walsh, E.R. Hn: 
/.T. Woodward 


" : ` Saco .D. Fife, M. 
unct Assistant Professors E. Bloomfield, S.L. Connelly, J.I 
leming, W. Maiorana, I 


) 


'. A. Rossiter-Ravenscroft 
n's Council 


: ree evy, A.L. 
Solomon (Chairman), J.F. Burks, P.P. Hill, M J. Koering, J. B. Levy 
cher, S.N. Neftci, F.R. Siegel, D. Wallace, Jr. 


sultants in Research 


Adelstein, J. Adkins, E.P. Anderson, A.A. Ansari, R. Asofsky, Ls a 
Barnard, J. Bellanti, L. Bilker, E.J. Blanchette-Mackie, L. Boc pa * "i 
^ W. Bowman, M.F. Brennan, M. Brightman, S.W. Burks, 1 , 

» C. Carson, K.J. Catt, K. Chang, M.A. Chirigos, J.Y. “es ^ 

^ R.E. Darcy, C. Dawe, J. Farrar, M.R.S. Fox, J.E. Freq IEN 
reese, R.M. Friedman, J.D. Gardner, R. Gibbs, Jr., F.R. Goff, J. Gold- 
1, R. Goldstein, J. Granger, G. Guroff, G. Hager, J. Hardt, R. Harmon, 
Hazel, R. Herberman, P.N. Herbert, G. Hodgen, J.M. Holmes, L. Horton, 
oubrick, T. Hunt, D. Jacobowitz, M.L. Jones, S. Jong, R.K. Kahn, M.W. 
z, F.M. Kregenow, L.P. Leite, L.S. Lessin, R. Levy, M.E. Lippman; 
iu, D.R. Livengood, D.L. Loriaux, W.M. Lovenberg, P. Lundeberg, W. 
low, R. Mage, C.R. Manclark, R.W. Manderscheid, S.R. Mazzur, B.F. 
, J.L. Middlebrook, M. Mishkin, J. Mitchell, B.R. Murphy, W.G. 
: J.C. Osborne, jr., D.B. Parsons, A. Peacock, J. Pisano, J.W. Porter, 
. Pratt, Jr., A. Raskin, W.D. Rasmussen, G.S, Roth, A.N. Schechter, 
Schmidt, L.P. Schultz, D. Segal, R.S. Sigafoos, L.B. Smith, L. Sokoloff, 


> 
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M.B. Sporn, T.C Stadtman, J.R. Stephenson, 5. Stewart K.L Storrs 
Tabor, H. Tabor, J.F. Tallman, R. Ting, R.W. Wannemat her, Jr., W.E. 
burn: R.L. Weintraub, S.H. Weitzman, J.R Williams 


Field of Studies Consultants 


D. Ari, R.V. Allen, T. Bower, I. Breger, J. Carr, G Evans, J. Fe 
A. Fern, J. Flint, J. Fulton, S. Hobbs, H.J. Hogan, A. Tabbour, J.B. K 


^. MacTavish, V. McKay, E. Myette, J.N. Norris IV, J.C. Osborne, Jr. 
Rand. N.L. Sass, S.I. Shibko, J. W. Witherell 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for ad 
studv and research leading to Master's degrees in the arts and § 
and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Graduate programs at 
Washington University were first formally organized under the G 
School in 1905, following several decades of gradual growth in a m 
of departments. In 1930 the Graduate Si hool was discontinued. Col 
College, the University's liberal arts college, then assumed respon 
for the Master of Arts and Master of Science degrees, and a newly 
Graduate Council administered all Doctor of Philosophy programs 
fessional schools took responsibility for advanced degrees in the 
sional fields. 

In 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Col 
College were consolidated into a new Graduate School of A 
Sciences. All graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading 
degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Ma 
Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master 
ence, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of Science in 
Science, Master of Science in Special Studies, and Doctor of Phil 
are under the Graduate School. 

In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the 
upon recommendation of the appropriate department, to studem 
have successfully completed the General Examination for the D 
Philosophy degree. 

The School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of 
Sciences. It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirem 
admission to the School, to provide courses and programs of st 
research for its students, to establish academic standards for its 
to recommend to the Board of Trustees the awarding of degrees 
down regulations as needed for the operation of the School, and g 
to supervise its activities. 

The administration of the School is vested in the dean, who is 
of the Dean's Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the 
for all policy matters. 


l 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained fi 
Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
completed, these application forms must be submitted to this 9 
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i sonra her informa- 
er with college transcripts and letters of refer nce, and ot iav sanis 
enin; irtment or program. Admission is depende 
as required by the department or progr * the dean 
tinn 1 )T VE v ine dee " 
A n mi my td a s of excellence, usually with 
pplicants must have academ ici inds 0i 1 to study for ad- 
. ' f in } iu i > B x 
rs, or equivalent, in the fields in which t) from an a dited 
ed degrees. Normally, a B average (or « i aw sedens 
x ^ a üised ith | Y | of special mise, such as - mur 
ge is requiret 1 ev ( : be ‘cepted whose 
ie E EL z res Y pplic T 1y JE acc I E 
Record Examination score: inimum does not assure automate 
. 1 often do. set higher admission 
s 4 y > “time Q la ( Olt 1 pus 
;ptance. The departments may, vailable for new graduate 
dards. Moreover, the number of spaces A gio i ahs who apply in 
rae : he a »nte« otudents s J 
ents limits the number t be accepte : ater 
senior year must have completed their baccalaureate work ; f x 
- uad ! 1 must present evidence of suc 
tration in the Graduate School and must pre á e ae required to 
: is not English <é L : 
pletion. Students whose native language is p. -— 13-5 Iministered by 
the Test of English as a Foreign Lan e (TOEFL), ac om £ 3 
;ducational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. (see nos ting fellowship 
: . nnlicant« } are reque g 3 
pplication for Admission -Applicants pet vA equ 15 (February 1 
port must submit completed applications by Fe “tors roin diiit in the 
students in clinical psychology and art therapy) he T riii semester 
: . : ir | spring S ote 
semester and by November 1 for admission in epo s must have 
; . f Arts in Special Studies £ ; 
licants for the on-campus Master of Arts in Spe at ly 15 for the 
pplication materials in the Graduate School Office * s i 15 for the 
E = ; ctor nc Apri 9 ? 
semester, November 1 for the spring semester, ant I i )wship sup- 
mer sessions. Applications for graduate study without - s the Sor 
made after these dates are acceptable for admission d if. spaco in 
ding semester and will be reviewed if time permits -= be mtra 
: : — | may be ‘ 
lable in the program desired. More time than no ve 
£ a - ` - August. 
Process applications submitted during June, July, an lata rogram 
eadmission—A student who wishes to resume a gradua 7 I sidered 
>} I i t file ar pplication form to be consi 
ch had been interrupted, must file an applicati | fications 
‘ao. r È bad : T M: 
readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and th« MÀ student 
= 1e dean. The s : 
ect to review by the department concerned and the dean — 
i j : "m. tions on the course 
be required to take qualifying examinations on the -e | Office 
: a ~ A i J Ans » Schoo : C. 
Ipleted. Application forms are available in the Graduate Scho 


ULATIONS 


lations regarding admi 
ages 20-32; other University 
addition, the Graduate Schoo 
Hemic year which contains 
ies, regulations, and other m 
ents. It is the resy 
contained in this Bulletin 


1, registration, fees, and finances are stated 
regulations, on pages 44-52. 
l publishes : Student Handbook A 
updated information on. the Schoo S 
atters of concern to enrolled or admitted 
onsibility of the student to be aware of the informa- 
and the Handbook. 


es for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 


; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress: W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Failure, 
uthorized Withdrawal; CR. Credit. 


. : ; z s adm tic 
he symbol I (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 
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been given to the instructor for the student's failure to complete $ 
quired work for a course The “Incomplete” must be made up bef 
lapse of one calendar year An "Incomplete" for regular course work 
ig not removed within one calendar year remains permanently as @ 
of I on the student’s record. The grade of I cannot be removed by f 
tering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 

The grade of I is also given tor all thesis and dissertation ré 
courses until the thesis or dissertation is ompleted. Upon the satisl 
completion of the thesis or dissertation the grade I is changed 
sutomatically. The grade of CR is given tor an Advanced Readif 
Research (usually numbered 398) course 


Scholarship Requirements 


Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum at cumulativé 
average of B (3.00) in all course work taken following admission 
Graduate School. Individual departments may require a higher @ 
The fields of art history, English, and psychology require a 58 
[f the required grade average is at any time not maintained, the s# 


degree candidacy is subject to termination 

In the case. of a student who receives a grade of F for a course 
program of studies, the Graduate School will require a w ritten std 
from the department justifying the student's continuance in the GI 
School and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is con 
upon the dean’s approval When a grade of F is received for a c 
the program of studies, the grade is included in the student's grad 
average whether or not the course is repeated 

A student may repeat for credit a course 1n which a grade of C 0l 
was received only when permitted to do so by the department com 
unless the course description states that the course may be reped 
credit. A written statement to this effect must be submitted for appl 
the dean's office by the appropriate departmental advisor. It is thi 
with the Registrar. If a course is repeated for credit, the first gf 
ceived remains on the student's record and is included in the 8l 
grade point average. 

A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course ( 
numbered 101-200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of t 
and the department at the time of registration. Such approval is) 
student complete additional worki 


only with the provision that the 
to receive graduate credit. 


Program of Studies 


The program of studies must be approved by the dean and the 
mental advisor and filed in the Graduate School Office no la! 
November 1 for graduate students entering in the fall semester, 9l 
15 for graduate students entering in the spring semester. A prol 
studies may be revised, when necessary, by obtaining the approva 
departmental advisor and the dean. The revision mus! be file 
Graduate School Office. A completed course cannot be dropp 
the program of studies unless it is due to an error in advisifl 


$$ 
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? = ires the : ral of 
inistrative error. Such a change in the program requires th« approval 
lean. 


tinuous Enrollment 


students must be con 1ously enrolled while working toward a 
ee, except during the summer sessions. If continuous engoba 
Imaintained, the student is dropped from the degree program unless 
pve of absence is granted by th raduate School. : 
Jaster's candidates should meet the calendar deadline for completing 
degree as specified in the program of studies.. If the deadline ls i 
j assuming academic approval for an extension which may be gran ; 
Xceptional circumstances, the student must register and pay for six 
it hours of "Reading and Research" each semester 
ctoral students in the first unit of their programs shall meet the 
ndar deadline for completi this unit as specified in the E 
Studies, Completion of the first unit includes satisfactory OE ae 
sourse work, tool requirements, and the General Examination, 
Ideadline is not met, assuming academic approval for an extension 
bh may be granted in exceptional circumstances, the student — 
ster and pay for six lUe P s of “Reading a id Research each 
ester. These hours aan not redited towar completion of the 
Tee. Doctoral students in the se I f their programs, i.e., disser- 
: ue aei t 5s cified in the program of 
the deadline is not m L ass 1g academic approval for a 
Bnsion which may be granted in ex ior ircumstances, the studer 
$t register and pay for six semester ! [ "R g and Research 
semester, 


ye of Absence 


U p . 
fudent who is temporarily unable to continue the program of studies 


$ request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed 
f calendar year during the total period of degree candidacy. When 
f period of leave has expired, the student's responsibility " 
fy the Graduate hool at least two months in advance of a given 


tration period of intention to reregister. If a § tudent fails to re-register, 
'andidacy is terminated. 


Quate students who inte 
ld inform the School in v 
out academic per 


nd to withdraw from the Graduate School 
vri The last day for complete withdrawal 
] ith week of classe 


uation Requirements 
Students must file 
ed graduation fee a 
mer session of the 


an Application for Graduation and pay the re- 
t the time of registration for the last semester or 
final year in which they intend to graduate. Students 
! be registered in the Graduate School duri ig the : er they plan to 


uate, Master's nd doc toral « in May, February, 
eptember. Students who h ents for a degree 


ge ante 
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but have not yet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter 
effect upon request. 


DEGREES 


Listed below are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Af 
Sciences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs 
rected by the departments concerned. Degree programs which bri 
or more departments are directed by committees composed of 
of the departments concerned. For further information write to t 
or the chairman of the aj ppropriats » department 
The degrees of Masher of Arts in Special Studies and Master of 
Special Studies are de ved for students who do not wish to d 
in a specific discipline. The Graduate School of Arts and 
offers programs on campus ME to the degree of Master off 
Special Studies with concentration in Crime in Commerce, Cr iminali 
Gerontology, Women's Studies, : d Philosophy and Bocis Polio 
Students with special ac anh i may pursue individual 
grams of study toward the M.A. or M.S. in Special Studies 
ipproval by the Committee on Individual Programs and the deam 


in 


t 

must be drawn from a minimum of three fields, with a maxi 
18 hours from any one field. A majority of courses must be takem 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Also require d i a one-s 

colloquium on interdisciplinary methods. The nature of ihe compr 
examination is a final essay in which the integration of the pro 
study demonstrated. The School also offers Master of Arts in 
Studies and Master of Science in Special Studies degrees 


academic areas at off-campus locations (see page 103) 


Graduate Fields 

The graduate course work offered in support of the degree pro 

the following list is shown by department in this catalogue. 

Degrees 

I. Humanities 

American Civilization MA 
American Literature M.A 
Art: M.F.Åi 


Ceramics 


Design 

Graphics ! 
Painting | 
Photography 

Sculpture 


Visual Communication 
Art History M.A 
Classical Archeology, Classics and History M.A 
Dramatic Art i MFA 
snglish Literature M 


I 
Fr 
C 


*Anv app cor stior par or Spanist 1 rican Literature 1$ 
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listory of Religions—Hinduism 
fuseum Studies 

Ausic: 

Applied Music 

Composition 

Conducting 

Music Theory 

fusicology 

hilosophy 

eligion 

eligion and Medical Care 
Religious Education 

ussian Language and Literature 
Spanish-American Literature 
panish Literature 


Social Sciences 
Anthropology 
conomics 
lucation Policy 
xeography 
History 
International Relations 
Political Science 
Sociology 


Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 
Chemistry 

Engineering Geology 
Forensic Sciences 
Geochemistry 

Geology 

Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 

Physics 


Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomy 

Art Therapy 

Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 

Genetics 

Microbiology 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Radiological 
Speech-] 


Sciences 
:anguagé Pathology and Audiology 
' approved combination of Fr 
stor of Philosophy field 

School of Publi and Internatior 


ogy, botany, and zoology 


or Spanish-Ameri 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


M.A. 
M.A. 
Mus.M. 


M.A., M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 


M.F.S., M.S.F.S. 


Affairs offers a Master 


an I 


Í 


M.S. 
M.S. 
M.A. 


M.S. for Teachers, M.A. 


M.A. 


M.A. 


M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 
M.S. 


M.S. 
M.S 


M.A. 


M.A. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


iterature is available as 


22 
field in International 
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Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine Degrees $: 


Students interested in the combined degrees of Master of Scien 
Doctor of Medicine must meet the requirements for admission 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medici 
gree program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 sé 
hours of credit and the fulfilling of the tool requirement (see pā 
A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level course 
pleted as a part of the Doctor oj Medicine degree curriculum (a 
already applied toward the bachelor's degree) will be allowed in 
ment of the requirements of the Master of S ience degree. The re 
18 semester hours of work, which in most programs incudes a thesi 
be work in the basic medical sciences normally required for a Ma 
Science degree in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


O rA 


Joint Master’s-Juris Doctor Program 


Students interested in working concurrently toward the Juris Dog 
gree in the National Law Center and a master's degree in the G 
School of Arts and Sciences must meet the requirements for admi 
both schools and all requirements in each degree program. It is 


for a student to complete work for both degree programs within foul 


Dual Program for Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy De 


A dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the 
of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements 
must be fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currem 
separately established in the School of Medicine and Health Scien 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum 
semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medi 
Health Sciences toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work 
to qualify for the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral 
dacy. This course work is normally taken during the semesters th 
nate with the medical program and in the years following the 8 
the M.D. degree. The student's research for the dissertation ma 
concurrently with the final 24 semester hours of graduate cou 
leading to the General or Cumulative Examination. The estimal 
for the completion of this dual program is six years. 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective stud 
must apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of 
Sciences and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 8€ 
through established procedures. Upon admission to both sch 
student may then apply for affiliation with the dual degree programi 
toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is performed under the 
tion of a departmental doctoral committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
The Master's Programs 


Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are & 
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ndidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special 
ies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of 
ic, Master of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of 
nce in Forensic Science, and Master of Science in Special Studies. 
General Requirements—For a master's degree program including a 
is, the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of 
oved graduate work, including six semester hours of thesis research, 
equired. For a master's degree program which does not include a 
is, the number of semester hours of approved graduate course work is 
rmined by the department, and normally consists of from 30 to 36 
ester hours. The program without the thesis is not an individual stu- 
option and is not available in every department. Departments can 
often do set requirements above the minimum required by the Gradu- 
ol. The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
pecial Studies or Master of Science in Special Studies consists of 36 
ester hours of approved graduate course work and does not require a 
is. 
ork taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the 
ürements leading to a master's degree. Upon approval, up to one-half 
he required graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the 
r affiliated institutions of the Consortium of Universities of the Wash- 
Py Metropolitan Area, Inc., or by another degree-granting division of 
"Diversity, If credit is transferred from another institution (see 
anster of Credit," below), the number of semester hours which may 
aken at an affiliated Consortium institution is reduced by the number 
AE accepted as transfer credit. 
l master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements 
in four years, Extensions beyond this time period require approval 


4 i . * 
Me request based on specific and temporary interfering circum- 
es, 5 


Academic Work : . E | ] 
mic Work Load— Full-time students register for nine to 12 se- 


T ie ty Semester; part-time students must register for six se- 
hia fewer RE CET These requirements do not apply to students 
t-time) r than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester hours 
iine Buone) oe their programs. No more than 15 

Transfer of ine taken during any one semester. 
Vatiüsía ing : 1 ^ A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours 
to the eripe we required for a degree may be approved for trans- 
a degra me the Division of University Studenjs, an- 
ein universities ^ Mi of this University, or another accredited 
"ini qubd. ae : transfer of credit to be approved all of the 
ete adnilsélon 2 M met: the course work must have been taken 
student's stp cr er sraduate School, it must be approved as part of 
pletion of E ae it must not have been applied to the 
Mercier — $ —— degree, it must be post-baccalau- 
out: Sank die Lin " work, it must have been taken within the past 
course for dua. -— ms have received a grade of B or better in 
ndi npe ^1 a transier of credit is requested. This action must 
Ing and approved by the departmental advisor and the 
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al 
dean. A transcript of the course work must be on file before the f& 
can be considered " 
4. Tool Requirement Candidates for the degrees o! Master of it 


rts in Special Studies, Master 


the field of art therapy, Master of A 
(nonthesis option), 


in the field of speech pathology and audiology 
of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science in F 

Sciences, and Master of Science in Special Studies; candidates for ma, 
degrees in the Department of Mathematics; and candidates for the p 
of Master of Fine Arts in the field of dramatic art need not fü 


tool requirement. Master's í andidates normally must successfully có 
mathematics, statistics, OB 


a tool requirement in a foreign language, 
course work outside the major 


requirement, candida 


juter yrogramming, or by graduate 
| y8 

low). In place of a tool 

Arts in the fields of ceramics, design, gt 


sculpture will complete a methods 


ment (see option [c] be 
the degree of Master of Fine 
painting, photography, or 
selected by the Department ot Art. 
The tool requirement examination should be passed prior to the 
ning of the third semester of eraduate work; students who have n 
filled this requirement must register for the appropriate course 
beginning of the third semester Students who elect graduate coursek 
outside the major department 1n order to fulfill the tool requirement 
complete this course work before taking the comprehensive exami 
or undertaking thesis work. Courses taken to satisfy the tool 3 
ment usually cannot be counted in the semester-hour requirement 
master's degree. No mas idate may empt a tool exami 
ee times. A tool requirement fulfilled at another uni 
! to fulfill the requirement at this University 


more than't 


ir 


cannot be usei 

With the approval of the department directing the student's P 
of study, the tool requirement may be selected from the following 8 

(a) Passing à foreign language reading examination (a stude 
register for the appropriate reading course for nonmajors or make 8 
ments with the appropriate department to take the examination 
scheduled dates). A student majoring in a foreign language may not 
satisfv this requirement English may not be elect 


31 V 


that language to 
tool requirement 

(b) Completing a course 1n mathematics, statistics, or computer p. 
ming which is approved by the appropriate department and by the 
ate School; or passing a special examination covering the approveđ 


material, administered by the appropriate department, ,at the level 


final examination. 

(c) Completing with é 
hours of graduate course work in 
major department. Three semester 
counted toward the minimum semester-hour requirement of the $ 


1 grade of B or better a minimum of six § 
a department other than the $ 
hours of this course work will 


degree program. | 
5. The Thesis—The main purpose of a master's thesis is to demof 
the student's ability to make independent use of information am | 
ing, and to furnish objective evidence of constructive powers in at 
field. The student registers for six semester hours of thesis resedi 
must complete the thesis no later than four calendar years 


registration 
» advice and 
esis is be 
y member 
with one coy 
and by 
no later 
S must meet 
hlet, Information Concerni! 
ffice of the Dean 
Master's Compreher 
must pass a Mas 
; amir itions 
be file d in 
faculty meets t 
of the examination is 
student who fail 


tne 


e the 1 


student 
"unde pr whom 
approved by the 
in its final 

the thesis di- 
ented to the 
Calendar. All 
set forth in a 
available in 


the 


rs degree candi- 
major sub- 

, so that 
than the day 
The nature and 
tment or program. 
i mination 


the 


in exceptional 

and the dean, repeat 
date. lf the student fails a 
"xamination is permitted. 


ext scheduled examit 
urther opportunity to take 


Doctor of Philosophy Program 
minimum requirements for the docto: „ram are as follows: 
General Requirements— The 1 im lead to the ree of Doctor 
hilosophy requires th f I of 
aster hours of approve y students whose 
q^ earned degree is a bac 8 of these hours 
be taken preparation for the Gener E ; Entering stu- 
whose highest earne d C e required to 
ter for a minimum of 4 1 roved graduate V rk, 
ewer than 24 of which must be taken in preparation for the General 
iination. While comp leting rtation : program, 
student must 2 24 semeste ( Í ` rtation re- 
ımber » General 
required for any part 
ment and may xceed the 


79 
44 


im 


J 
legeree 


the 
" for 1 
ch, depending on the m 


i hours « 
mination. The 


;'omp 


exact he 


t number of semester 

is ign ed by Cd 

imum S dra by the Graduate School 
Academic Work DET Full-time 

ester hours each sem 


lester; 
ster hours each 


for to 12 
must register for six 
do not apply to stu- 

(full-time) or six semester 


register nine 


DA 

These req 

who have fewer than nine semester 

s (part time) re g to complete their programs 
Transfer of Ci Entering stude ints who « 

may request transfer of up to 24 semester hours 

oral degree for acceptable post-l 


part 
semester. 


hours 


ld a master's de- 

credit toward a 

| iccalaureate graduate work taken at 

[master's degree level at George Washington University or another ac- 
ited college university. : 1 

Tool Requirements—As early as possible, and before comp 

General Examination, the tool requirements specified i 


of 


ion of 
n the program 
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of study must be completed. Various options are available for fulfill 
tool requirements: each department may permit certain options & 
others, and all individual choices of tool options must have the appa 
the student's department and of the Graduate School. Options for fl 
tool requirements are as follows 

(a) Two foreign language reading examinations English may 1 
elected as a tool requirement 

(b) High-level proficiency in one foreign language. 

(c) Substitution for one foreign language reading examination 
examination, conducted by the appropriate department, in mathe 
statistics, or computer science. An examination in a graduate course 
University may satisfy this requirement. 

(d) Substitution of certain graduate course work as follows: a mil 
of six semester hours, completed with grades of B or better, in à 
ment other than the student's major department, in place of one 
language reading examination. Certain departments may permit 0 
(c) and (d) in place of both foreign language reading examinations}! 
departments, as well, may permit 12 hours of graduate course work 
other department to satisfy the too] requirement. 

Students poradte to elect options (a) or (c) above who enter the 
uate School with a bachelor's degree must satisfy the first tool requil 
before completion of 15 semester hours of course work; students 
with a master’s degree must satisfy the first tool VAM 
than the second semester of registration as a candidate for E 
of Philosophy degree. Courses taken to fulfill the tool 1 require ment 
options (a), (b), and (c), and three of the semester hours' cre dit 
under option (d) (six if option [d] is permitted i place of both} 
language reading examinations) will not be count ed toward the mi 
semester hour requirement for the degree 

Further information regarding the various tool requirements is 


1 the Graduate School's Student Handbook 
5. The General Examination—Each student is required to comp 


General Examination no later than the semester following the c 
of course requirements. The General Rianna fion is composé 
written examination five to six hours in length in each of the areas 
comprising the stu total program; the time perm itte d be b 
examination is determined by the administering department 


partments permit one or two areas of study to be writte n off"; i 
special, shorter examination is given after a year of course woi dl 
area, A cumulative examination system is in effect in the fields 8 of 
istry and physiology, and in the field of psychology a system ota 
prehensive examinations is used. Students in these fields s should 
the appropriate department for information about its system 

A student who fails to pass any part of the | General Examinall 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the dé 
and the dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled ex& 
date. If the student fails a second time, no further opportunity 19 
examination is permitted 

Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is req 
admission to the second stage of candidacy for the Doctor of Pa 
degree, consisting of the 


f 


dissertation and final examination 
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e second stage of candidacv is permitted only if the student's General 
ination committee finds that the student's performance on the exami- 
n and in course work gives a good indication of suc ess in the Mte 

assing of comprehensive exar itions at the minimum level does 

'ssarily give this ind 

' Degree of Master of phy—Upon departmental recommen- 
bn and approval of the dean ' degree of Master of Philosophy may 
fwarded to students who have succe ssfully completed all requirements 
he Doctor of Philosophy degree up to and including the General Exami- 
on. Not all departments 


T " , , tior lissertatic required of 
The Dissertation and 1] xamination—-A dissertation is requ 


| doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly re- 
ch and interpret its The candidate normally enrolls for Dis- 
ition Resear: h upon c pletion of the General Examination; however, 
ee pee AD os hours of Dissertation 
Porch during the time the G neral fon is baing” Oe 
Ihe dissertation is not completed withi E s - Es 
[General Examination is complete: ie student will be required to 
Ike the General Examination. i 
fo later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the candidate 
$t submit to the dean the or al and one y of the dissertation ang 
abstract for inclusion in the nouncement of the Final Examination 
for rey oduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 
peerage senten kas cei y oved by the director, two members 
he Doct oral Program Committ id the the caiara Se 
Final Examination. an or which is open to the public. A 
mittee of examiners (com: raduate School fac ulty and, when 
ropriate, outside scholars) Rion. 3 ae 
lof copies of the dissertation must b provided by the candidate for the 
nbers of the Examination Committee the 
is recommended by the ( 
Osophy, 
etailed information re 
e dissertation is 
lidate for the doc 
a fee to cover tł 


recommend students for this degree. 


candidate passes, he or 
aduate School for the degree of Doctor of 


garding regulations for the form and reproduction 
available in the Office of the Dean. The successful 
torate is required, before receiving the degree, to 
1e expense of printing the Announcement of the Final 
and for the basic service rendered by University Micro- 


imited number of 


"wships are avail] in most departments of instruction to students 
Stered in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. limited number 
ther kinds of Sponsored and University awards are also available. 

udents app ing for admission who also wish to apply for a fellow- 
. Should submit the fellowship application and the application for 
ssion by February 15; the Decessary transcripts, Graduate Record 
hination Scores, and letters of recommendation should also be on file 
his date. Students currently enrolled in the Graduate School should 


graduate teaching sistantships and University 


? 
able 
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submit only the fellowship application and have current letters of 
mendation on file by February 15. 

Forms are available at the Office of the Graduate School of A 
Sciences. Filing the fellowship application entitles the student 
sideration for all awards available in the student's department. 

Students who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intel 
so on the application for admission. Information concerning loans 
tained in a booklet, Student Financial Aid, available from the Unii 
Student Financial Aid Office 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


The American Studies Program at George Washington Univé 
affiliated with the American Studies Program of the Smithsonian 
tion. This arrangement offers students in the field of American | 
tion an opportunity to take advantage of the Washington envim 
Members of the staffs of the Smithsonian's American Studies P 
logy, National Portrait Gallery, 8 
seminars and tutorial instru 
in unusual opportunity to devel 
dimensions in the discipline of American civilization. This prof 
study is open to students working toward the degrees of Master 
and Doctor of Philosophy, and is intended to prepare them for M 


Museum of History and Tech 


tional Collection of 


fields which provide s 


and museum-related careers. 

The Art Department of George Washington University and thé 
sonian Institution offer a joint graduate program of study and rese 
museum studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the | 
Art History with a concentration in Museum Training. The Depl 
has also established a program of study in affiliation with the G 
Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery, the Hirshhorn Museum and S6 
Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Collection of Fil 
the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile Musë 

A program of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philos 
American Civilization with emphasis on library research and colle@ 
offered jointly by George Washington University and the Library® 
gress. The coordinator of the Library Program and the staff offer df 
tation seminar and other courses and supervise students in rea 
research and in work on such library problems as indexing, cat 
and bibliography. 

For further information concerning these programs contact oné 
following offices at George Washington University: the Graduate) 
of Arts and Sciences for those who are interested in any of the fiel 
above, the Art Department for those interested in art museum trai 
American Studies Program for those interested in the field of AB 
civilization 

f 


teaching, 


George Washington University, in cooperation with two oth 
versities and the Folger Shakespeare Library, helped establish thé 
Institute for Renaissance and 18th-century Studies as a coopera 
lure in graduate studies in the humanities. Fifteen universities 
member institutions. Seminars (limited to 12 students each) arei 
each semester under the direction of American and foreign schol 


——— — 
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er Libri participants enrolled in 
seminars are ç cess to the collecti of rare books, manu- 
ts, and re ' materials of the Libr: There are also opportuni- 
for participant: form contacts wi Fellows and readers at the 
ary, in the proce r res h stered students are eligible 

1inars, although priority 

ts working on dissertations 

a listing of seminar topics, is available 

e Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or at the Folger 
kespeare Library. 

he University and the National Bureau of Standards have entered into 

greement to further educational opportunity at both the 

sity and the This arrangement holds promise for graduate 


physical sciences. 


ntration-in Criminal Justice, 

al Behavia Legislative il tegul licy, Social and Organiz 
€ jena " MT vs i > x 
Vior, and Urban L ing; (: > degree of ister of Forensic 

nce; and (3) the a dre 
p "EM i ) f Sci Studies with 
l | S Soen matan jx Loy it ic} I ntal Science, Oral 

og oc nd Ç - ; : x 

8y, 50cial and Econo; i ics. anc lecommunication Opera- 


S. 
he Graduate School 
getams which are 
j 
fof these progr 
Bsult the Graduate School of , 


has academic jurisdiction over these off-campus 
administered by the College of General Studies. Not 
ams may be available in any given year. For details 
rts and Sciences. 


v 


HOOL OF EDUCATIO 
N AND 
MAN DEVELOPMENT 


on E.W, Kelly, Jr. 


sistant Dean R.E. Baker 


ecutive Assis 
Assistant to the Dean L.H. Kornhauser 


ICULTY* 


d aes Jr., R E. Baker, J.G. Boswell, P. Botwin, J.L. Breen, 

j 'T J. ere n (Visiting), M.E. Coleman, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., L.H. 

SA. wage ie, D. Hawkins, R.K. Ives, S. Kavruck (Visiting), E.W. 

, E.P. Kulawiec, D. Linkowski, A. Marinaccio, M. McIntyre, 
* President of the Univer 


the V > " r " 
ersity, the Director af = he Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 


io members of the Faculty et "e Y^ University, and the University Librarian are ex 
È 5chool of Education ume lop 
ion and umé velopment 
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D.A. Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, M.N. Rashid, J.E. Sna 
L.M. Stallings, R. Tillman, C.E. Vontress, L. Winkler 

Adjunct Professor D.C. Paup 

Associate Professors M. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, A.L. Dickers 
search), J.W. Fleck, L.H. George, J.A. Greenberg, J.C. Heddesl 
G.L. Horrworth, B.E. Peters (Research), R.I. Peterson, J.R. Shotel 
Smith, G.D. Wiggs, M.R. Withers 

Assistant Professors J.R. Blank (Research), R.N. Ianacone, N.D. Jo 
R.A. Luke (Visiting), A.J. Mazur (Research), H. Nashman, N.].Si 
N. Tiscione, L.A. Tsantis 

Adjunct Assistant Professor J. Noel 

Research Instructors M.B. Freund, A.H. Macomber, A.H. Morris, D 


C.B. Stapp 


Members of the Advanced Graduate Faculty : 


R.E. Baker, J.G. Boswell, P. Botwin, J.L. Breen, M. Brenner, F.J. 
M. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., A.L. Dickerson, L.H: 
J.W. Fleck, R.J. Frankie, J.A. Greenberg, D. Hawkins, J.C. Heddeshel 
Horrworth, R.N. Ianacone, R.K. Ives, S. Kavruck, E.W. Kelly, Í 
Kulawiec, D. Linkowski, R.A. Luke, A. Marinaccio, A.J, Mazur, D.A 
L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, D.C. Paup, R.I. Peterson, M.N. Rashid, J.B 
G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, N.J.S. Sobel, L.M. Stallings, R. Tillm 
Tsantis, C.E. Vontress, G.D. Wiggs, L. Winkler 


Committees* 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

J.W. Fleck (Chairman), J.L. Breen, R.S. Cottrell, J.C Heddeshel 
Linkowski, M.N. Rashid 

CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


F.J. Brown (Chairman), D. Hawkins, R.K. Ives, R.A Luke, M. M 
L.M. Stallings 


FACULTY COMMITTEE | 

F.J. Brown, J.A. Greenberg, D.C. Park, J.R. Shotel, L.M. S 
Wiggs 

SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, AND ALUMNI AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

A.J. Mazur (Chairman), L.H. George, D. Linkowski, L. Winkler 

STUDENT COMMITTEE 

M. Burns, N.D. Johnson, H. Nashman, L.A. Tsantis 


———— 


INTRODUCTION 
The University began offering professional courses for teachers iñ 
and in 1907 it established a Division of Education..In 1909 the Di 


* The dean and the assistant dean of the School of Education and Human Devel 
ex officio members of all committees 
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j "y eed an ' Ver was con- 
on became the Teachers College which in its ee qna 
largely with teacher preparation on nis amami en n. ve greater 

7 < d > the School o * quce £ : 
28 the Teachers College became the Se T time the graduate en- 
Jon was made for advanced study. Since that tim : " » School has a 
t has steadily inc reased, with the result that today the students To 
erably larger number of graduate than — em ‘School was 
the current scope of its offerings, the name of = ~ afa 
PD SC : " eve ^ . 
d in 1977 to the School of Edu ation and Human ct Soia 
: á . . velopment prepares teachers, 
School of Education and Human Development A di service. 
e and support personnel, and administrators for e« e "Meere uc 
ale Fare portunities to experienced teachers 2) 
hool also offers opportunities 1 neet the broad 
irich their education. The programs are designed "51 ssary to pro- 
fof all persons who seek the knowledge and skills nece a pd e 
br effective learning and teaching. The School's Pts second- 
eds of persons interested in the traditional elementary f individuals 
x : | preparation o 
hool environments, but also include th. pep erie through 
. . D 2-SC 
areas of education covering the life span from tag society. The 
ult years in both the public and private € lucation, College 
: x nt à* j lit I ae ~~? T : 
ing graduate programs are rę presentative: nis os d Early Chi 
t Development, Dance, Early Childhood mene T: x ted Higher 
Ppecial Education, Generic Counseling, Gifted mur Nur r's, Liaison 
é 1 ialized Master's, Liz 
ion, Human Resource Development, I idua Zec Htatina: Onani 
A nont ` l auc 2 
l Educator, Perceptual Motor D« velopment, Rehabilita 


i í T (ae " nd Travel Adminis- 
lerapeutic Recreation. Tourism Development and Tr: 
;ducation. 


; Vocational Special E 
achelor of Arts 
ation for tear hing in scl 
ences for careers in 

ty of the credit hours 


3 int is more than 
in Education and Human Deve lopment is 


100ls. The degree provides background —- 
S. rivate settings. / 
a variety of public and private oe In 
of required courses are in the liberal le d 
à r students to deve 
D, the programs provide opportunities fo: students tional.-amd 
thinking and reasoning, as well as leadership, organizational, 
ng skills. Emphasis is pl 
jualities that are esse 
ìn all age ranges 


aced upon developing the human ugs 
ntial in fields that require involvement wi 
and from all walks of life. a: Le 
School of Education and Human Development is the administrative 
or three departments: Education, Human Kinetics and e: nee 
S, and Special Education. In addition to programs of study leac e 
egrees, the Schoo] offers credit and non-credit workshops designed 
cally to meet the unique needs of metropolitan area school systems, 
her clienteles in private induslry and in government. 
ial curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts 
tes and graduates of other professional schools who are interested 
hing or in other human services areas. The School also offers a wide 
of courses for teachers who wish to renew licenses and for pro- 
| teachers who Wish to prepare for teaching certificates. : 
and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading 
Field experiences are provided in cooperation with public and 
schools, social agencies, museums, institutions in the business 
ity, and community and junior colleges. 


schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
e and part-time students. 
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Columbian College students in a number of major fields are perfi 


use their electives to complete all of the professional A 


Professional Courses for Non-Education Majors 


required for teaching 1n I 


iddle schools and junior and senior hight 


Students interested in taking these courses should contact the & 
the dean of the School of Education and Human Deve lopment 
Freshmen and sophomore students may take professional 

courses that include field work experiences. Some of these cou 
it possible for students who are undecided about their. choice of f 


i 


to have an opportunity to test teaching and some of the many 
helping services areas A 

A number of professional education courses are open to non 
majors. It is recommended that students check with one of the thing 
tion departments for more specific information on courses that aD 


Education for Teaching 


Programs of study in education for teaching are based upon thé 
tion that every teacher should have a broad general education 
of the content of instruction, and professional competencies. 

The relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of 
education for teaching varies in accordance with the purposes 
program. For instance, since elementary school teachers teach all 
they require content preparation of greater breadth and less spe 
than secondary school teachers. 

It is the view of the School of Education and Human Develop 
an acceptable minimum. education for teaching requires four year 
time study or the equivalent in part-time study. For superior p 
teachers are urged to plan for five years of full-time study or the 
lent in part-time study. 

The student may choose any one of the following plans @ 
superior educational preparation for teaching or for other 
related fields: it 

C 

1. Upon receiving the bachelor's degree in education, he orie 

take a teaching position and, after acquiring some profes . 
perience, return to the School for graduate study leading 
master’s degree. This plan enables students with bachelors) 
to begin their teaching careers, and to use their work exp! 
enhance graduate study which will follow. 


] 


2. The student may choose to pursue full-time graduate studf 
to the master's degree immediately after receiving the 
degree. 


ciplines may choose to complete the requirements for G 
for teaching by studying in one of the teaching fields ind 
custom-tailored to his or her particular needs. 


CF )I l ATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPME 
S J F EDI 
LATIONS 


» "egi ti fees, and 
i 1 soncerning admission, registration, 
rsity regulations conc: rn 


Y i ages 
20 ther University regulations, on pag 
es are stated on pages 20-32; othe I | 


al Scholarship Requirements For Undergraduates 


: suspension, with- 
ions regarding academic standing, probation, —— ; and 
meas A ace Fua si > ts. required placement examinations " 
us, classification of studen S, requi F = those for 
agi re the same as t 
1g introductory courses (al : AR. d 76-77 of this 
ibian College; the: ppear on ] Race, 
in. 


EMIC WORK LOAD 


n to 17 semester hours of credit con tute a papi, os 
t with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher rom f enroll for 
n of the dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No ete Scholarship. 
than 19, except by permiss f the Committee on Sc : 


i : i 1 x o both graduate and under- 
] following Work load regulations a ) d 


ate students. 
dents employed 15 } 
of college work. 


l j roll for 12 or 
E ” reek may enroll fe 
dents employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may 
urs. Those 


with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with 
al permi n of the dean,* enroll for 15 ee - mii ll for 9 or 10 
dents employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may ersa d with 
Those with a quality-point index of 3 00 or higher may, 
il permission of the dean,* enroll for 12 or D roll for 6 or 7 
dents employed 35 hours or more a week may "ores 18v. with 
Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, 
l permission of the dean,* enroll for 9 or 10 hours. stration or 
dents who increase their hours of employment after te 2 so 
y time during a semester must report immediately to the dean : 
heir programs may be adjusted, if necessary 
duate r 


. P avi Y f 6 se- 
students employed full-time m take a maximum o 

" 1 
r hours, unless Special permission to 


| may carry a normal pro- 
10urs or less a 1a 1 


1 


more is granted by the 


RED PLACEMENT 


lish—Students whose College Board English Composition Ach fe: 
Test scores suggest that they will benefit from more —— 
1g in compositional skills may be assigned to English 9 or may be 


: , ERES riting skill 
in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing s 
> placement in eith« 


T Engl 9 or 10. 
eign Languages—A 


' EXAMINATIONS 


student who has not been granted advanced 


‘st forms are available at the office of the dean. They should be f 
office of the dean at le 


and returned 
ast two weeks prior to registration 
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standing and who wishes to continue in college the language i 
high school must take a placement examination in one of the fg 
Chinese, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Rus 
Spanish. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is mad 
appropriate COUTSt 

Mathematics—New students accepted for registration in Math 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in 
and trigonometry; those accepted for registration in Math 51 
quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in 
(See specific mathematics requirements listed under elementary @ 
dary education majors.) 


EARNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Undergraduate students may earn semester-hour credits up to a @ 
of 30 hours by performing satisfactorily on College-Level Exal 
Program (CLEP) Tests or special departmental examinations prov 
the departments of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences on | 
vidual basis. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle the sii 


any semester hours of credit 

Students interested in becoming certified to teach who havé 
bachelor's or graduate degrees in fields other than education may 
some certification requirements by taking the CLEP Examinations 
cial departmental examinations. See pages 22-23 for general infé 
on the CLEP tests, and for information on special examinations @ 
departments. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


The School of Education and Human Development offers undé 
programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Educg 
Human Development (elementary, middle school, secondary 
elementary education/early childhood education; elementary 
special education: complementary teacher program; and human 
and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Stu 
mentary/secondary human kinetics and leisure studies, dance 
and dance as a performing art) 

| 

i 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 


The programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Edu 
Human Development (elementary, middle school; and secondary 
elementary education/early childhood education, and elementā 
tion/special education: complementary teacher program) armé 
to provide (1) general educational backgrounds, (2) functional 
of concepts and skills in one or more teaching fields, (3) master 
professional information and skills adequate for the beginning te8 
(4) development of attitudes needed for success in teaching or 
related human services fields 
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> 


general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers 
persons interested in being employed in other human services fields 
Jbtained through college courses, work experience, leadership act 
end off-campus cultural opportunities. e^ 

Dart of formal course work, and on their own initiative, students of 
chool of Education and Human Development are expected to take full 
tage of the many opportunities in the Washington area for develop- 
'adership skills. Advisors are a ülable to help students plan these 
iences, 

sons preparing for teaching 

require a well-rounded 
26-semester-hour 
Ster-hour double m 
ly 78 credit hours 
complete appro» 


in other human services 
education, Therefore, student completing 
program education or the 132- 
ajor witl ial education will complete approxi- 

in the lil arts; a major in secondary education 
amately credit hours in the liberal arts. Liberal 
Courses and sele« ted profes ional edu courses may be com- 
[t George Washington University may be accepted for advanced 
ging from another accredited institu ion in accordance with r« gulations 
Bge 22. 
perienced registered nurses 1 persons engaged in related health 
ees or other human services puo fulfil ' requirements for a 


in Education and Human Dev: lopment ir Ted oc 
mpleting 120 credit hours 


ral Information for Freshme 


ndergraduates admitted directly to the School of Education and 
fan Development are assigned academic advisors at the time of ad- 
On. Advisors are designated to provide continuity of advising for 
its throughout their years of undergraduate study. The program for 
student must be approved by a faculty advisor f 
pce each student's program is defined by individual needs, it is 
rtant that students have a clear concept of their major interest in 
tion, and that they be familiar with the certification requirements 
Ose localities in which they expect to teach. Information on state 
; requirements is available in the Career Services Office, located 
oodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 


n and Sophomores 


n and Sophomores 


lemic background appropriate for the program 
are required. 


admission to the freshman and/or sophomore years 


' certificate of graduation from an accredited second 
showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of 
sh; at le; 


ast two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
rably with laboratory instruction: two years of social studies, one 
ich must be American histo and two years of college preparatory 
ematics, 


it represents à year's study in 
an 1 


- a secondary school su including in the aggregate not 
20 sixty-minute periods, or the e valent f prepared classroom work. 
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2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to unt 
college work 


Board scores submitted on th 
| Composition Achievement Ti 
xaminations be taken in Decé 


|. College Entrance I 
istic Aptitude Test 


is recommens 


January of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior yl 
ye submitt: Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of th 
cant and should be made with the Educational Testing Service, 20 
St Prince 1, N.J )8540 yr 1947 Center 5t Berkeley, Cali 
not less than one month before the date of the test. In applying 


test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the 


Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20 


ing battery scores will be accepted. Ti 
1ese scores be sent to the Office of Ad 
l ] an College Testing Program, lowa City, 4 
is recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of tht 


ie School of Education and Hun Development will con 
adequacy oi the qualincations oi an applicant who, because of 
circumstances, does not present all of the formal requirement 


— 


above. The School may require appropriate scholastic-aptitude 

International students may be considered for admission with añ 
lent foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a @ 
must also show competence in the English language and may bê 
| rogram in English as a Foreign Language 


to enroll in a full-time 
t i gree program. Requirements will be dg 
| 


beginning idies in a 


jn the basis of an English Proficiency Test administered on-c@ 

indidat who submits a score of 580 or above on the Test of - 
is a Foreign Language (TOEFL) may be excused from taking furthaf 
work in English as a Foreign Languagt 

Students who have been out of se school for three 
iore or d t mt I bove requirements m ake a spec ial 
adm n tes ncluding among others, the re ^ ptitt 
Cooperative English Exami i id Ohio Psychological l'est) 
tacting the Office of Ad sior or may be considered for adm 
proba o the School of Education and Human Development. Æ 
admitted on probation is 1 quired to complete a trial program 
nester hours oi ie work witl juality-point index of 2.28 


higher. The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program 


made in conieren with a faculty idvisor 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other MET 


accredited colleges and universities, and from other divisioDPc 
University, are as follows: Y 

Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of acadel la 
at another regionally accredited college or university with an 8gu 
program and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School ds. 
tion and Human Development. Advanced standing may be aw 
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rly certified courses taken at regiona y accredited colleges or uni- 
ies for which the student received a grade of C or better, and may 
plied toward a degree provided that such courses are comparable 
curricular requirements of the degree at GW. 
10ugh a grade of D r transfer, the course may be 
to satisfy a curricular requiremen edits earned with a D grade 
lot, however, be counted toward advanced standing. 

School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole 
Part or to allow credit provisionally. i 

the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent 
' from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admis- 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 
dents mày transfer from 
ree program in the S hool 
tudent must 


another division of this University into 
iducation and Human Development. 
present an aci ilated quality-point index of 2.00 or 
at the time of t Sfer. A studen shing transfer into the 
1 from another division of this University must submit a formal 
ation of transfer to the Office of Admissions and meet other require- 
for acceptance to the School. f 
irses taken at another division of this University may be applied 
da degree in this Schoo] provided they are comparable to the cur- 
nts of the degree. à 
T admission to the B.A. program in Human Services are 
to submit a Copy of their current state nurse's registration 
e) in addition to the offi 


l standing for work co 
hey may also rece 


up to 30 credit hours for 
completed 


chi ospital program; 45 credit hours 


à; 
leted in a three-year teaching hospital 
im, 


lents applying for transfer from another accredited college or 
sity or from another division of this University whose pru 
1C records raise doubts of their ability to complete degree require- 
Successfu]ly mày be admitted to the School of Education and Human 
pment on Probation. To be admitted to the School's degree 
m, a conditionally admitted student must complete a prescribed trial 
m of 15 semester hours of course work with a quality-point index 
or higher. A student registered in another division of this University 
as an accumulated quality-point index of less than 2.00 and who is 

nally admitted to this School must earn a 2 quality-point index 
trial Program and must during this trial program bring the accumu- 


juality-point index to 2.00 or higher to be admitted to the School's 
program. 


selection of Courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in 
‘nce With a faculty advisor in the School of Education and Human 
pment, A conference concerning plans for study as a degree can- 
I$ required of eac applicant at the be ining and end of the trial 

: Upon successful completion of the tr program, the student who 


mitted a degree-candidate application will be advanced to degree 
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Requirements for the Degrees 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the ad 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The Bachelof 


in Education and Human Development (elementary, middle schi 
secondary education, elementary education/early childhood el 
and elementary education/special education) requires 126 to 1328 
hours; the Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 
services) requires 120 semester hours; the Bachelor of Science ill 


Kinetics and Leisure Studies (elementary/secondary human kind 
leisure studies, dance education, and dance as a performing art}! 
124 semester hours 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorili 
mum of 30 semester hours while in the School of Education and 
Development 


DEAN'S LIST 


To be eligible for the Dean's List a full-time student must obtain 8 
point index of 3.5 on courses completed during the past semestem 
time student, to be eligible, must obtain a quality-point index of 3j 
last 12 semester hours of course work. Such part-time students m 
been enrolled for at least one three-hour course each semester, 
dence during the period involved must be continuous. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see pà 
In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point in 

least 2.25. A quality-point index of at least 2.25 is required bë 

mission is granted to do student teaching in the senior year. 

Probation—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point ind 
least 2.25 is placed on probation. The student remains on probation 
as the index is below 2.25, or until probation is removed by the C 
on Scholarship 

Suspension—A student on probation who fails to raise the inde 
within the time specified may be suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 day 
the case through the dean to the Committee on Scholarship. lf 
appears to be remediable and the student's scholarship seems 
improve, the Committee may readmit the student on probation. 
denied readmission may again, after a lapse of a calendar year, pg 
Committee through the dean for readmission. A student suspen 


1 


. H € 

will not be readmitted. fc 

is 

CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS d 

In all bachelor’s icula at least 30 seme t o 
acheiors curricula at least 30 semester hours mus 


courses numbered above 100. 
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NO I ASS OI TION 


ivo ality-point index of 
nior or senior student who ha i cumulative quay [x dean. take 
s " I f idvisor anc $ 
or better, may, with the approval of an T (Pass) or NP (No Pass) 
| receive a grade of | assj Or 1 
course a semester and receive a er: : " t be reflected 
h will be recorded on the student's transcript a b ape to take 
the student's quality-point index. No dta wi a e up for such 
Pn iran Students mus 5 
than four pass/no pass courses. Stu ass status 
1 'e from pass/no pass sté 
a pu y tuden mav chan irom pa 3 
)ption at registration. Students mav i "UM ; with the 
faded status or vice versa, after the end of registration = 4 in the 
issia ; I e instructor. Courses required i 
Mission of the dean and the course ins thé pésé/io- pede basi 
llent's major field may not be taken on the ^ MILAN ocilinéted 
isfer student may not choose this option until the sec 
Dilment at this University. 


)MPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


hditions under Which tl 
hdrawal) may be 
emoving an Incor 
uld normally set 


final examin iust be made up. When required 
k has ! 


“ire sponsil ; of the instructor to 
S > TO! ; - 
Is the ; not completed, the 


A. orized 
ie grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Auth 
assigned are described on page 45. E. 
nplete—When a grade of | is assigned, the i 


National 


, $ : cart al reports of test 
lents who take the Examination receive individual rey 


: 'egular transcript services of 
€s and may avail themselves of the regular vengo 
Educational Testing Service. 


D > ntional r Education students. 
l'eacher Examination is optional for Educ: 


ching-Field Programs 
REA SPECIALIZATION 


pends upon the teaching position tet a. 
planning to teach in elementary schoo S iddl 
veral fields. Those preparing to teach in mid e 
competency in a chosen interdisciplinary — 
“ation. Those Preparing to teach in junior or senior = 
demonstrate competence in a major teaching field. + 
r teaching field is optional, but recommended. The student shou 

n teaching-field preparation during the first two years, 
'aching-field requirements for secondary educ 
OOperation with appropriate departments of 
factory completion of prescribed ac 
3 and satisfacto 
Ses. Prescribed 


paring. Those 

petency in se 

S must acquire 
T Speciali 


ation majors, developed 
the University, include 
ademic courses in one or more 
Ty completion of the prescribed special methods 
academic courses vary in number in accordance with 
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the scope and comple» 


y of the teaching field and the licensing requ 


ments of the various stat 


Professional Education | 


l'he basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by bel 
ning teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be ta 


throughout the foui lergraduate study. Lectures and dl 


discussions are closely coordinated with field work. Instruction is dif 
entiated to meet the needs of those preparing to teach on the varii 
levels—elementary, middle, junior high, and senior high school. 

The prescribed courses in special methods are concerned primal 


I 
with methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experien 
dealing 


with the content of teaching fields They attempt to bring to | 
student specific suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience! 
successful teachers. In addition, the courses review the teaching-fié 
content currently in use in schools. 


years or unt 


Education Curriculum 


ulum for the first two years in preparation! 
in Education and Human Development degree W 


ds in elementary or secondar 


y education, elementary educati 


| 


early childhood education, and elementary education/special educatiom 


Sem 

How 

Education Educ 10 
English Engl 9 
Mathematic 


OI 12 51 52 71 72 OI 191 92 


e i 


S Math 9 ¢ yr elementary education and ele- 

mentary spe ial education majors}; two semesters 

chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, or 10 (for secondary 
education majors) 

Science Three semesters (two in biological science and one 


in physical science or vice versa) for ele mentary 


education and elementary/special education ma 
jors; two semesters for secondary education ma 


Jors. Courses are to be chosen from BiSc 3-4 or 
11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1 


and 2, or 9-10 fh 


Social Sciences Hist 71 or 72 and another social science course for I 
elementary education and elementary/special edu 
cation majors; Hist 71-72 or PSc 1 and 2 or 2 and 


| for secondary majors 
Six semester hours selected from the following: 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ Geog 1 and 2; 
Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; PSc 1 and 2 or 2 and 3: 
or Soc 1 and 2 

Speech and Drama: SpDr 1 or as approved for secondary majors; 
SpDr 1 or 11 for elementary education and ele- 
mentary/special education majors 


HKLS For elementary education and elementary /special 


education majors 
Electives: 


f 
= 
Total 1 8") 


Iman Kinetics and Leisure Studies Curriculum 


le followine is the program for the first two years in preparation for 
P Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics ind Leisure Studies degree 
th specializat in Elementary/S lary Human Kinetics and Leisure 
dies. (Students should begin to acquire compete! n st al physical 


tivities in tl 


Semester 


6 
luc ) 1.1 
12 
I } } l 
i [| 1 } 
I > Fou € e I 
HKLS | £ ; 
0 ) i 1 


of the fo 
)W 4 Amt( 72 An n £ 
Econ Gei 
Lu] 
PS la I Oo 
64 
1 1 n halar of Science in Human Kinet- 
tst two years in preparation for the Bachelor of ocience 1n Muman K 1€ 
$ and Leisure Studies degree with a spi jn in dance education: 
D 
, h I 14 
HKLS HKLS 1t l a I 
Any combinat f dan urs nbered 
6 
)D, 2 " 
- 6 
Education Ed ]( 
f ) 
Mat} I i i y 
[4] 
a 
Soci | Se s 
Am( 7 ^S A | Z 2 
c S 6 
r 4 3 S 
Speech and Drar f 1 
nd 3 
Elect j 


i " 4 » f Ld t ^ r 
Ast two vears in preparation for the Bachelor oi Science in Human 
“netics and Le “Siid j for students interested in dance as a 


re studies aegree I id 
1 L61SIl i ZI 


e 
*tforming art 


) 6 
150. 1 6 
S 1( 
ombin 
8, 121 or 12 € 
Humanities Art 21-22, 31-32; Music 1, 3 or 4 ; SpDi 6 
Math/Scienc: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2, 5 3, 6, 9, 10 
Phys 3, 4, 9, or 10 6 
Social Sciences: AmCiv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 
His PS nd 
í S 6 
Elec tives 24 


Total 


116 
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The teaching-field programs and their requirements are as follows: 


Elementary Education Program 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See page 


pag 
SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 


The requirements are three semester hours each, to be selected wil 
proval of the advisor, of art and music survey courses (may be taki 
a P/NP basis) and HKLS courses; 9-12 hours of science cou 


include courses in both physical and 


rses 
| biological sciences) and 6 hot 
selected with approval of the advisor; 
1; Geog 1 and 2; Hist 71 or 72; Math 9. 10 (5ome of 
listed under requirements on page 114.) 


social science courses, to be 

these course 

PROFESSIONAL COURSES: ELEMENTARY EDUC ATION 

Thirty-six credit hours are required consisting of Educ 105, 110, 117% 
i f 


128, 135. These courses are in addition to Educ 101, 102, 103, ant 
tal ` . 
taken during the first two years 


Elementary Education/Special Education: 
Complementary Teacher Program 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


In addition to the professional courses listed for elementary education 


required courses in special education are SpEd 102, 189, 170, 103, 190) 
199, 160, and 168 


Elementary Education/Early Childhood Education 


on, subject-area specialization, and professional cov 
rose required for elementary education. In addi 
equired to complete Educ 132, 150, 152, 153, and 154 | 


j | 


Middle School Education Program 


The middle school education program offers four teaching-field speci 
tions together with appropriate professional training. While the impor 
of a thorough understanding of the nature of the middle school learnet 
the middle school is emphasized, equal stress is placed 


on early and d 
tinued direct experiences in the middle school. This ex 


perience culmit 


in a senior-year block instructional program conducted largely nm 
field. i 
GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMEN 
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IBIECT-AREA SPECIALIZATIONS 


mmunications: 30 credit hours 

e Science: 30 credit hours 
rth/Space Science: 30 credit hours 
cial Science: 30 credit hours 


pl FESSIONAI COURSES 


Dirty-six credit hours are required, consisting of Educ 105, 110, 112, 134, 
D 1 " + — 'T«] 

Special methods course selected from Educ 136, 137, 138, and 144, and 
PCclives planned with an advisor. 


Condary Education Programs 


the secondary education program a number of teaching-field specializa- 

Pus are offered. However, it is strongly recommended that, wherever 

Dssible, a candidate undertake the equivalent of a minor in an inter- 

Sciplinary subject area. Early counseling by the program advisor is urged 

f ensure a balanced and realistic program of study. The requirements 
e secondary education program are as follows: 


ENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS ([ 


BJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATIONS 


97 


a/ 


97.5 


afr 


x 10y.—46 credit hours, including BiSc 11-12 and 101 or 104 or 145, 108 
he 27, 128, 140, 163, 164, and two advanced botany courses as approved by 
advisor; Chem 11-12; Phys 1 and 2. 


22, 110 or 
54, 191; Math 6, 30, 31; Phys 1 and 2. 


qe Science—49-52 credit hours, including BiSc 3-4; Chem 11-12; Geol 

bs a : 101, 111, 125, 151; Math 3 and 6; Phys 1; 6-9 additional credit hours, 
: Pbroved by the advisor, to be selected from the following: Anth 186; 
‘Ol 122, 128, 141, 163, 189. 


Beis. dit hours, including Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 52, 71-72, 101, 
' *«/-28; SpDr 11; and nine credit hours to be selected from the follow- 

1-62 speoved by the advisor: Engl 117-18, 133-34, 135-36, 153-54, 155-56, 
» 163-64, 165-66, 167-68, 171-72, 173-74, 175-76, 177-78. 


'dit hours, including Fren 9, 10, 51-52 or 91-92, 103, 108, 

lester Ee full-year second-group French literature courses; 6 se- 

er tha x rom the following: Art 109, 110; Engl 115; a foreign language 
n French as approved; Hist 141-42; Psyc 115 


| 
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General Science—43-45 credit hours, including BiSc 3-4; Chem 11-12 
16, and 22; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; 10 additional credit hours in scié 
approved by the advisor; 9 credit hours of math to be selected fr 


following: Math 3, 6, 30, 31, 32, 33. 


Geography—24 credit hours, including Geog 1 plus 21 credit hout 
selected from the following: Geog 104, 105, 106, 125, 127, 132, 1% 


140, 141, 142, 143, 145, 146, 154, 161, 198. 


German—33 credit hours, including Ger 9-10, 51-52, 179-80, and 18 
tional credit hours in German as approved by the advisor. 


History—42 credit hours, including Hist 39-40 and 71-72; 6 credit 
of a history research seminar; 6 credit hours in each of three® 
following groups as approved by the advisor: American, Europea 
Eastern, modern, Middle and East African, or Latin American hist 
additional credit hours as approved by the advisor, in any oné 

preceding groups 

Mathematics—39 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33, 121; 
124, 135; three additional second- or third-group mathematics 

approved by the advisor; Stat 97, 157-58. 


Music—42 credit hours, including Mus 5-6, 103-4, 131-32; 6 credit ll 
applied. music in voice or a major instrument; 6 credit hours of 
music in minor instruments; 3 credit hours of choral or orches 
semble; 9 credit hours in music literature or music theory as apprd 
the advisor. 

Physics—36 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33; Phys 149 
161, 163, 164, 165, 167. 1 
Russian—36 credit hours, including Slav 9-10, 71, 91-92, 141-42 on 
197, 198; 9 additional credit hours from the following, as approved 
advisor: Slav 101, 103, 104, 109-10, 128, 143-44, 146, 153, 150, 151; 
161-62, 165, 166, 172, 191, 193-94. 


Social Sciences—42 credit hours, including Econ 1-2; Hist 39-40) 
PSc 1 or 3 and 2; 6 credit hours to be selected from the following 
1-2; Geog 1, 2; Soc 1, 2; plus 12 credit hours of second-group 
as approved by the advisor, from anthropology, economics, geogra 
regional science, history, political science, and sociology 
Spanish—42 credit hours, including Span 9-10, 51-52 or 91-92, 
three full-year courses selected from second-group Spanish or 8 
American literature courses; 6 credit hours to be selected from thei 
ing: Engl 115; a foreign language other than Spanish as approved 
161, 163-64, 165, 166; Psyc 115 

Speech and Drama—36 credit hours, including SpDr 1, 11, 45, 
103, 110, 112, 121; plus 12 credit hours to be selected from speech 60 
cation or drama courses, as approved by the advisor. 7 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES* 
The requirements are 21 to 27 credit hours, consisting of E 


* A course in the teaching of reading is recommended since it is required for em 
many jurisdictions 
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134 (6-9 credit hours), and 3 credit 
140, 144, 146. These courses 
wing courses, usually completed during tl 
104 


helor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

Program, which is desigi prepare students for teaching in 
entary and secondary : . offers opportunities for speciali 
dance educati | and element secon school physical educa- 


/ 


à A program is also offered ance as a performing art for persons 
Interested in ¢ i 
rerequisite For the firs o the Bachelor of Science in 
man Kinetics and Leisure Studies curriculums, see page 115. 
[Pecialization in I ucation, junior and senior years— 
’ following courses are req : Educ 104, 105, 112; HKLS 109-10, 117, 
i 175, 200; plus 6 credit hours of 


iet : 

kPecialization in I is a Pe ng Art, junior and senior years— 

? require t » "f 

134 p aments consist of 10 credit hours selected from HKLS 10-58, 121, 

NA. and HKLS 108, 109-10, 120, 135-36, 137 or 200, 141-42, 144, 173, 

t I Re 19-21 credit hours of electives. 

Ppecialization 

di 
| 


"Wis in El I TT ları n Kinetics and Leisure 
Junior and ser years y cre required: SpDr 
eke 104, 105, 112; HKLS 114, 129, 138, 158, 164, 171, 133; 

8 Of an HKLS area of concentr: and ' hours of electives. 


5 


chelor 21 » " 
Dgra 9f Arts in Education and Human Development— 
m in Human Services 

The | 

re Osta in Human Services is designed for personnel in the follow- 

nta] heen ative types of human service lds: nursing, gerontology, 

: lealth, criminal justice, et« 

De iet in Human Services is planned to: (1) enable individuals 
: P their cognitive and affective abilities: (2) meet a range of human 


Vices d UT à z 
ilit, needs; (3) develop human interaction and leadership skills; (4) 
ltate entr 


Dim pm appreciation for interacting values in a pluralistic 
^ a pue for graduat« study in a professional field. 

inars, vie on : m a variety of fieldwork and classroom lectures, 

h as poro ation. Opportunities are provided for acquaintance 

se ian service settings and professionals in the field, and 


academic 'entrati 1 : 
köreit: ' concentration in departments throughout George Washington 


TOgrams for 
ade of 
8e goals. 
dvanced Standing m 


n 
y into or advancement in human services occ pations; (5) gain 


S infe will Ba. 7 E 
stude nts will be individually planned after an evaluation 
previous professional and educational experiences and long- 


itses completed at acc. Ee feared for liberal arts and specialization 
will be granted for Side colleges and universities. Advanced stand- 
T programs at acc edit : ma — who have completed two- or three- 
IT programs and 45 A: teaching hospitals—30 credit hours for two- 

9? credit hours for three-year programs. Credit will be 
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recognized for courses completed in 
liberal arts. 
Students wi 
ments for the degree, 
George Washington University. 


ll be required to complete 


Engl 10 and 11; 51 


English 
Math 3, 6, 9, or 10 


Mathematics 


Psychology Psyc 1 ; 
Science BiSc 3, 4; Chem 3, 4 
9, 10 
Social Sciences: Hist 71-72; or PSc 
Speech and Drama: SpDr 1 


Core courses include Educ 101, 


263 or 279; and SLP 152 
Concentrations of 12 to 24 hours may be 


dance therapy, early 
movement education, specia 
education, tourism and travel, 


Teaching Emphases f 
Education and Secondary Education 


The School of Education a 
educationally sound 


grams that are 
obtain 


portunities for 
United States. Special teaching e 
of courses which students are 
hours in their program 
Teaching emphases ar 
Guidance and Counseling 
International Education 
Movement Education 


graduates to 


Most teaching emphases 
need for elementary and 
larly those in large ur 
added 
candidates for teac 

A field that has experienced sig! 
internationally, is tourism and travel 
try to assist students W 
travel agencies 

Many of the courses © 
directly from master’s degree 
Human Development and assign 

Students interested in more det 
are encouraged to cont 
Human Development, or 

The following represents 
in each of the teaching emphases: 


hing positions. 


ULLETIN 


either in previous 


102, 


childhood education, 
l/early childhood education, 


and therapeutic recreation. i 


nd Human Developm 
and enriching and tł 


teaching positions 
mphases have 
encouraged to se 


s in elementary 
e offered in the following areas: 


are designed to focus on 
secondary pupi 
ban centers. Graduates 0 


skills and understandings in thes 


ho select this sequence 


and bureaus to enhance 
ffered in the teaching emphases have 
programs of 
ed undergraduate numbers 
ailed information about 
act the Dean's Office, School of 
their academic 
a breakdown of the specific 


the sciences, but not in the an 
a 

the following liberal arts P 
d m 

work at another institutioni 

n 
h 
[c 

71, or 191 di 
is 
4: Geol 1, 2; Phys 1, 2; Phys 


103. 104, 112, 


selected in adult a 
resource devel 


human 
vocational% 


or Majors in Elementary 


ent offers courses & 
iat enhan 
through 
been developed, € 
lect to satisfy el 


or secondary education. 


Reading 
Speech Pathology 
Tourism 


and Audiol 


areas of reco 


Is throughout the nation, P 
f these programs, wit 
e critical areas, should be at 


jificant growth, both nationg 
The academic adv 


isor in tour 
to find part-time } 


classroom experience. 
bee 


the School of Educat 


these $e 
Educal 


advisors. 
courses 
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e and Counseling: Educ 161, 162, and 163. 

tional Education: Educ 171, 172, and 17 

ent Education: HKLS 101, 102, 113, 129, and 130. 
: Educ 100, 110, and 111. 


3 9, and 
Pathology and Audiology: SpDr 1, 101, 103, 104, 108, 118, 119, an 
115. 


n and Travel: HKLS 104, 113, and 184. 


ATE STUDY 


chool of Education and Human Development offers graduate e 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Teaching, Master x 
n Education and Human Development, Education Specialist, anc 
of Education. 


S 


aduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Mus 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawa i 
ilure, Unauthorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B, C, and F 
unted in computing the quality-point index (see page 45]. 
enever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 1 (Incomplete) or 
ymbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be rec orded. The symbol I 
Mes that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor 
e Student's failure to complete the required work of the course. An 
ctor recording a grade of I will normally stipulate a date by which 
must be completed. The instructor has the responsibility for changing 
ade of I to an appropriate grade upon completion of work, or, if work 
completed by the stipulated date, determining whether the grade of 
€ changed to F or allowed to remain in the record. 


[DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
choot of Education and Human Development offers an intensive, 
llisciplinary fifth year in museum education. This program 1s designed 

Pare selected liberal arts graduates, postgraduates, and professionals 
f 'ucation work in a museum or for liaison work between museums 
a ool systems. Students receive the degree of Master of Arts in 
Hng upon completi 

K pletion of the program. l 

details write the chairman of the Department of Education, M.A.T. 
n E School of Education and Human Development, George W ashing- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


"BSION 


qu to the program in museum education an applicant must (1) 
chelor's degree from an accredited institution; (2) submit three 
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written references attesting to quality of academic record and W 
perience; and (3) be interviewed by the University Selection @@ 
or make alternative arrangements specified by the Committee and@ 
by the dean of the School of Education and Human Developme 
sidered essential are skills in communication, a desire to study @ 
from the artifacts of nature and civilization, and an ability for and 
in working with people. Evidence of strong undergraduate, gra 
professional experience in such fields as American history, geologi 
the social sciences will be considered favorably 


PLAN OF STUDY FOR THE MUSEUM EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The program begins with a six-week summer session. Emphasis 
study of museums and communication skills. During the fall 
students study the school as an institution—its organization, pupil 
tion, staff and services—and as a laboratory, where they will work 
rooms with students and teachers. The program will also focus 
museum audiences. Students will earn at least 12 semester hours 
in an academic concentration. During the spring semester stud 
have an internship in area science, art or history museums. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
and Human Development are designed to enable prospective ted 
experienced teachers to increase their professional and acade 
edge and skills and to prepare for special types of educationdl 
They also provide opportunities for college graduates in other 
to acquire needed professional education, as well as study in the 
which are directly related to their professional objectives. 

Master's programs are available in the fields listed on the 
pages. 


Adaptive Physical Education 


The primary goal of the adaptive physical education degree pr 


make a contribution toward alleviating the shortage of trained | 
ey w S 

in physical education for handicapped persons. The program 

to retrain physical educators for new roles in public school $995, 


developmental and rehabilitation settings. The program focuse$ 
adaptive physical educator as part of the comprehensive treat 
therefore a multidisciplinary approach is emphasized. 


Adult Education 


The program of study in the field of adult education prepares $ 
positions in educational institutions, voluntary organizations, 
institutions in the private or public sectors which sponsor ad 
programs. The students enrolled in this program obtain the s 
derstandings required to perform functions associated wit 
of learning specialist, administrator, counselor, and consul 
field of adult education. 
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ge Student Development 
haster’s degree pr 


ram in college student development provides the 
Pmic, i 


professic | philosophical preparation for entry-level 
ons in the field of nt affairs. The program provides education 
ministration, group facilitation, leadership training, and 
izational develo ment. Many graduates are employed in colleges 
niversities in the areas of career development, international student 
ing, residence hall programming, financial aid, student affairs research, 
nt activities 


admissions, and counselin 


ulum 

laster's degree program in im has been developed to assist 
ators in meeting s lice g requirements for school administration 
Upervision. Courses cover a broad ran: > of theory and practice and 


Propriate for ni n-school-based agencies and for educators con- 


d with program oi g media development. 


Master's degree m in dance is designed to prepare dance 
lists for roles in the areas of choreography, therapeutic dance, dance 
tion, Performan: e, or for speci as of spe lalization, i.e. criticism, 
à research. The st it plan the advisor a course of study that 


ers individua] background sional and career goals. 


Childhood Education 


program in early childhood education prepares 
ors in nursery schools, day care centers, 
as well as researchers and program specialists in the 


program in elementary education is planned to help 

their professional growth and advance in competence 

regular elementary school classroom: The program may 
d to develop an academic specialization for work with elementary 


children, or to explore fields of specialization for present or future 
Slonal goals. 


“ary/Secondary Administration 
'aduate 
tudents for leadership roles in public and private educational 
bate cer i shop program in elementary and secondary 
ris pase ee ered to provide the minimum entry-level prepara- 

: s of principal, a sistant principal, and head of depart- 


Program in educational administration is designed to pre- 


Ogram permits student: 


! to take courses in allied areas and cognate 
Oo enhance their abil : 


Ity to compete for more varied employment 
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opportunities in general physical education. The electives ar 
by the student in consultation with the advisor and are based 
ground and professional goals, 


Generic Counseling 


The generic counseling program 
educational, or personal 
agencies. 


prepares individuals to do v 
counseling in community or govi 


Gifted and Talented 


This program is planned to help students to prepare themselves? 
prehensive and research-based manner to teach gifted and talel 
viduals; to design programs and prepare appropriate instruction 
gies and materials for the gifted and talented: and to supi 
administer programs for the gifted and talented Graduates wil 
pared to work with gifted and talented individuals at a self seleg 
ranging from early childhood through a lulthood 


Guidance and Counseling 


The guidance and counseling 


program prepares individuals to be 
to work as counselors in eleme 


ntary or secondary schools. 


Higher Education 


The higher education program affords the 


student a concent 
administration, teaching, 


or curriculum, Courses prepare stu 
administrative positions in areas generally encompassing college 


versity organizations: academic affairs, public relations, finance 
velopment. 


Human Resource Development 


The program of study in the field of human 
designed for persons either entering or 
with training, education. 
government, and other | 


resource develd 
advancing in positions 
and development activities in business, 
arge organizations in the public or private 
The program prepares students with the skills and understanding 


for responsibilities as learning specialists, administrators, and cff 
in this field. 


Individualized Master of Arts 


This program permits development of individualized programs We. 
across existing fields, both within the School of Education and 


Development and between Education and other schools and dé 


of the University and Consortium. The program is designed to mee 
professional objectives of applicants with unique needs. It will bé 
to relate independent study, special workshops, international ex 
and a thesis to identified objectives There must be a balancë 


foundational and specialty preparation and between theoré 
practical experiences. 
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ptual-Motor Development 


z i e 
veloping th 
ist the student in de 
i is pr is to assist the st ental level, 
Purpose of this program is tc ks, assess development: 
x observe performance, analyze tasks, elan learning strategies. 
4 x ^ tivities ind apply approprié lali sts and team 
ine abate Ped tor development specialists ^ tream 
! workino 3 T ) 1 ains am- 
tes are now working as mot "ce personnel for main: 
, in ial education se ungs, resource m ene )erceptual-motor 
Pers in specia] educ; settings, s 'rce 
ers in specia edu - vement education and [ 
OSurriculum Specialists in move 


. P , e 
'ate day car 
i in public and priv: 
1 i I ators in pu 
: Dpment, and activity coordina 


| been :mplc d in various 
npe 5 who have completed this p Og am have ais l liniciar " ; i 
i > hers, reac 5 i 1S read ng 
3Veto > S cial readir | teact Saas os 
j| Systems, as = pe Persons who ( omplet: the pia 
E. e K P nd SECRE de ttractive indidates ror reg 
` > ` vill ha more attra al e es c 
l Durses Select d from Will be : gem ie lar 
I a ti l ın addition to bei g more effe t 
ung posi ons l & l aC hers 


It 


oom teac 


t ilitation Counseling 


Program 


> ) ocauonai c unseling and 
p INGIVIdL i] ) p vide vocation ] o 

repar S GQividué 

o 3OCI 


by problems of hysical, em 
al services to people confronted by nae e E: rund for 
i intellectual, or social disabiliti l —— "t i = agencies and 
c counsel hu ist In state vocationa eha Pere Pots ciens 
" Selors exis I dU : rehabil t ! ce > 
unity agencies such as sheltered works! ps, re 


iselor functions mainly 
lenta] } It} ie rehabilitation counselor tunct 
ntal hea 1 settings ' Tehabili 
Counselor 


= 
I services provided. 
but also as a coordinator of services I 
Mary Education 
Program is 
ers who 


ing, The Program 
ida 


ior high school 

: rimarily r junior and senior high ties in 

designed PIDE e ir skills and Murus de 
i T4 levelo I SKIII£ ` 5 e 
wish to "cong dd a those interested in learning abo 
IS also useful to th 
vica FES 

Chooling in the United States. 
al Education 


y Childhood Special Education 
arly childhood 


of 8raduate 
are 


on program con ts of 39 AL 
bri tu lents insight and know edge 
t Ting student: 1S1g ' 
oL vous ptional children; handicap- 
f young exce í ; 
‘velopment ‘eid Tone * ; and assessment pro- 
arly t hildhood: identification and asses ; vd È 
Idhe C ] ial luc ition; cl ical teaching o e op 
inood spec lal education; T Service 
a ^ hil Ir n; ind ilternative models o 
young C Iren; and al 


This two-pronged orogram 
developmentally disabled 1 e hildren (a direct 
AL) : young i 
'es teachers of develop; entally MM 7 ists (a consul- 
> role), and early childhood 

le), Admission 


] iff r each role. Eligibility for this 
requiremen ( Y r each 


termined by a I 


; iterview with the program 
m is best de inter 


on Special Education 


a non-teaching 


Special « 
© expertise to 


i I 2Ssi nal 
ilion p ogram prey aring p OIessio 
ati | pr ; r sS S 
Provide lea 


s ir 2 inte- 
dership and liaison services in the 


NDER 
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sation oi special education, health and 


capped child and his or her family 


;ocial services for 1 


Vocational/Special Education Program 


This program is desig l 


Vide trained personnel to assist t 
in an increasingly complex so 
| been placed on career training in 
son to obtain a constructive plag 
working community. The student receives intensiv training in asi 
individual educational planning, pre-vo« ational education, support 
tional education, academic is, and community placé 

u be prepared to be either a classrót 
teacher in a secondary-level school. serving as a work-: 


or special education classroom teacher, or a school-based resouréé 


capped to become 


emphasis of the program ha 


assist the handicapped per: 


graduate of this program wi 


Supervision and Human Relations 

The program in supervision and human relations prepares per 
ind supervisory positions in public and private soli 
school districts. The program is designed to lead toward lic& 
administrative and supervisory positions in nearby states. Basie 
relate to general supervisory principles and responsibilities, and 
be of interest to educators in non-school 


administrative 


agencies 


Therapeutic Recreation 


rhe program prey s stud: 


hospitals, institution: 


s ric facilities, @ 
recreation departments, and other facilities which provide § 
special populations. At least seven roles have been identified 


field of therapeutic recreation: th 


ese include therapist, counselh 
tor, supervisor, administrator, researcher and consultant 


Tourism Development and Travel Administration 


The program has an 'mphasis that is interna ional in scope; it 
cerned with public travel and ti irism offices, convention all Í 


bureaus, research and planning firms, fir 


salers, travel agencies edu 


ns, and corpori 
The program is intended for those ce 
es needed for advancement in tow 
travel organizations, and with preparing entry-level professió 
placement. Graduates now employed by travel-related Dii 
colleges and universities, national tourism agencies, resorts, and 
travel/tourism organizations 


volved in travel and tourism 


with developing competenci 


For teachers interested in developing or strengthening theif Mac 
competence, the Master's programs in elementary and secondary de | 
normally permit 15 to 18 semester hours of work in departments @@ir, 
education. These programs are designed t 


to meet the need of 188 c 
service who need additional work in content to qualify for advange 
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or to improve their classroom skills and may also be Mons 
Sly trained teachers planning to re-enter the profession. The majo 
bis is upon strer gthening both the academic and professional com- 
es of the teacher 


2 obtained b 
tional liora: ion concerning these programs may be obte y 
or telephoning the office of the dean. 


JUCATION 


: rgraduate 
elor's degre, g 


-Point index 2.5t l sT averi e S 
| quality-point in he rang : | be Vrai gen 
visiona] admis I i. Eee T 
f the Bit two v. f the bachelor's decree program and on a 

Work complet, d be ' baccalaur 
years of succes ssful teac ching are required before admission to Y» 
in the field of School ài istration, Experience may be required for 


Bion to Programs in adult education and human resource develop- 


lidates Whose 
bf the basic 


must make up deficie 


ines not ^ p iva- 
undergraduate preparation does na include equiv 


requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 


I 1 a 
ncies and may be re qu it I 'signated 


intervie 'W in the 


the Washin; 
of all Other a 


ff f th an required for applicants , who 
OTM1ce 18 ( n 1s i 
8ton;,-D. C., me tropolitan area; t 

ipplicants 


"ED STANDING 


ced Standing 


granted for approved courses taken at other ac- 
d institutions, 


but a minimum of 24 semester hours must be com- 
as a master's candidate. É 
semester hours of advanced courses completed in 
ss of the requirements for the bachelor's s degree may 
e master's degree if the work fits in with the student's 


3 is not granted for work completed five or more years 
admission or rea admission to master's candidacy. 


ading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
'elopment requ nimum of 33 hours of graduate 


‘he plan may, at the student’ ption, include a thesis carrying six 
Sraduate credit. Whether or not a student selects the thesis 


minimum of 18 hours must be fre -ourses planned primarily 
ate students (third- 8roup courses). The 18 hours must include 
n researc h me thods and proc edures. , minimum of 12 hours, not 


8 the thesis or the researc] ! course, must be from courses offered 
Choo] of Education and Human Development. 
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Programs may include additional teaching-field preparatiom 
cases, however, undergraduate and graduate courses combined 
at least equivalent to the undergraduate requirements for the} 
Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development. 

Programs are planned initially in conference with an admissi@ 
in the School of Education and Human Development and subsequé 
a designated advisor in the candidate's area of specialization. fl 
grams are based on the candidate's interests and background a 
certification requirements of the state and locality in which they 
plans to teach 

All degree requirements must be completed within six years. 


RESIDENCE 


A candidate for the master's degree is required to complete sa 
24 semester hours in residence 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Studen 
ceive the grade of C in more than six semester hours are 
suspension. Students who receive a grade of F must confer with 
before enrollment for further work. 


THE THESIS 


The choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writill 
student's advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A statemé 
School of Education and Human Development standards for the Ù 
printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and ref 
of the thesis are available in the office of the dean 

Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidal 
the period of registration, to the advice and direction of thé 
of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case 
is unfinished, additional time may be granted. The student must : 
be.enrolled continuously in the program. If the preparation ofi 
extends beyond the additional time granted, the student must 
the entire six hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a reped 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Candidates in M.A. programs requiring 33 semester hours may 
approval of their academic advisors, elect to take an additi 
semester-hour course in lieu of a comprehensive examination. 
in programs whose basic requirements exceed 36 semester M 
waive the comprehensive examination with approval of thé 
advisor. Candidates who plan to take the examination must be! 
in the semester it is to be taken and must file a written applica! 
office of the School of Education and Human Development n@ 


a t 
^h; ;ducation, College Studen 

quired of students in rly Childhood —s i rebates 

opment, Gifted and Talented, Reading, and all program: 

cs and Leisure Studies. 


I r MENT 9 
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i >omprehensive examination 
/S prior to the date of the examination. Comprehensi a 
] 
] 


DEGREE OF EDI TION SPECIALIST 


: = 
i : e of Education Sp 
Program of advanced study leading to the se t Diseno M 
t is for students with master's degrees in educatior 
sional Preparation for specific objectives. ay ee 
cation Specialist programs are available in th 


j ian 
i higher education, and hum: 
dult education, « ounseling, curriculum, higher educatic 
rce development 


nce Requirements 


; two tami- dE 
? í re 1 ant; two years 
gree of Master of Arts in Education, or — EE a: 
i 7 s te s le IC € 
ent experience in education: a graduate € winds! 
br Miet a 50th Moreno rano ee mile rs n ne of the specified 
r Miller Analogi 'S Test are required. A score on or 
NL. À imission procedures. 
must be submitted as part of the admission | 


l ] recommended by a faculty 
applicant must be interviewed and recomn 
‘Or in the 


n S [ rio! 
te itl XT )gra plan pric 

lajor field who will ubmit a tentative pre f 

missior - 


larship re 
as those 
opment ( 


: » M: 2C list are the 
its OI e degree aucatio 2pecié 
quire nents f h | gree of I 1 l n cia 
C ee ( M S Arts I E ( int Human 
for £ £ 2 at 
See page 128). 


ams of Study and Degree Requirements 
idu 


advi n, to fit 
al programs are developed, through the anaty advie we RE 
i i ireer goals. A min C 
'andidate's skills, interests, and career go x. 
ter hours beyond the requirements of the degree A posters S e 
Ucation is required. At least 21 hours of this work mt > 


Mpus at this Univer 


advis | Te in- 
sity; with the approval of the advisor, the remai 
Meste 


cen i s offerings 
r hours of the program may be taken in off epia 
U College of General Studies or at another approvec i 


i ; rc (ion of the 
Ximum of five calendar years is allowed for completio 
am, 


least 12 

es in educ 
te study, 
are 


fx iate graduate 
of the required 30 hours must be in aj A aimi n esl 
sation selected from the following area (1) held of study 
(2) background and general principles of the fiek : 
a of specialization. 


Omprehensive Examination 


Ssful completion Of a six- 


ur written examination and/or an oral 
nation, at the option 


of the major field advisor, is required. 
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THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of 


Education and Human Development offers prog 
advanced study 


leading to the degree of Doctor of Educ ation. TH 
grams, which are under the supervision of the Advanced Graduatél 
provide major fields of study in teacher education, special 8 
counseling, administration and curriculum, adult education, human 
ment, human resource development, and higher education. Supporti 
are available in administration, administration of higher educati 

education, college student development, counseling, 
tary education, higher education, hun 
resource development 

tion, special education, 
velopmen 


curriculum, 
ian growth and development 
international education, reading, secondaly 
supervision, teacher education, and touf 
t and travel administration. With the approval of the Aq 
Graduate Faculty and the departments concerned, one supporti 
may be taken in other departments of the University. All programs 
study of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral dissertati 
major field of study. 


Admission 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced studyr 
ing graduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective, € 
to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
University, at least three years of successful pertinent educati 
perience, acceptable personal qualities, and a capacity for creative 
ship and effective leadership. | 
The applicant first arranges for an interview with the assistéc 
to explore the applicant's needs in relation to the resources of tli 
and to guide the student in applying for doctoral study. The 
procedures and standards will be explained at this time. Candidal@tc 
ing the initial standards are admitted to precandidacy for the GM 


PRECANDIDACY E l 


In the precandidacy period a minimum of nine semester hours OF! 
work in the program, including requirements specified by the 
Graduate Faculty, must be completed. This work must be 6 
within three semesters of admission to precandidacy, for f - 
students, or within the first 18 semester hours of course work 
time students. Application for full candidacy will then be decidi E 
basis of the quality of scholarship in the pre andidacy period, tlf ^ 
mendations of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the? te 
and a qualifying examination. b 
bm 
Plan of Study an 
In general, from two to three years of full-time study beyond thee ri 
of Master of Arts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time sMgul. 
required. Programs are individually planned. It is estimated thatmetic 
average student, the work required for the total program 
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; including a minimum of 12 semester hours of dissertation 


gram is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation 

hensive examinations in a major field of study and two sup- 
ing fields, and completion of a required research tool field. The second 
emposed of research investigation, the writing of a dissertation, and 
Anal oral examination. 
dents who have completed the comprehensive examinations must 
ler for a minimum of six semester hours of Dissertation Research 
C 491) per semester until 12 hours have been completed, and a mini- 
of three semester 


"T 
hours a semester thereafter, up to a total of 24 
ster hours, until the satisfactory completion of the final examination. 


PREHENSI XAMINATIONS 


admission to doctoral candidacy the student is assigned to a com- 
e, each member of which is responsible for guiding the preparation 
me of the required comprehensive examinations in supporting fields 
© major field comprehensive examination. The candidate must arrange 
idua] conferences with the committee members to determine the 
nt of each field and to receive guidance in preparation for the 
ination, 
© Supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are three-hour 
en examinations. In addition to the research tool field a student who 
3 a historica] research investigation for the dissertation may be re- 
' to complete an appropriate research seminar offered by the Depart- 
of History. The tool requirement must be completed prior to the 
r field examination. The major field examination is a written 12-hour 
ination, six hours on each of two suc cessive days. 
e candidate begins the second part of the program after the satis- 
TY completion of all supporting field examinations, the required 
"Ch tool field and the major field examination. 


JISSERTA TION 


sertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly re- 


| and to interpret and present its results. 
Ting the first part of the program, the dean appoints a dissertation 
ittee, consisting of a chairperson (usually a major field advisor) and 
additional faculty members. The candidate is required to submit a 
sal for the dissertation to this comm , which determines its ¢ 
bility. The dissertation is com 
n, with the advice of the 
e, 


eo n the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must 
abstract for inch "vei te copies of the dissertation and two copies 
Production by man the announcement of the examination and 
itoat Sard oa Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed 
n of the abst ag ne orm and reproduction of the di sertation, prep- 

Stract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., 


pleted under dance of the chair- 
other members of the dissertation com- 
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are available in the office of the dean. The successful candida 
doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee 
the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final Examinat 
cover the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Int 
sign a microfilm agreement. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has approval of the director, the candidate. 
mended to the dean for the final oral examination, which must P 
at least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The exé 
is open to the public and is conducted by a committee of thé 
appointed by the dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in ll 
date's field of study from outside the University. Candidates wha 
fully pass the oral examination are recommended for the degré 
faculty of the School of Education and Human Development. 


Residence and Continuous Study 


All the preparation for the degree, including examinations, cours 
nars, and other work done under the direction of an advisor, must 
in residence. The student must be continuously enrolled in the & 
Education and Human Development, unless the dean or the Ai 
Graduate Faculty grants.a leave of absence Failure to regis! 
semester of the academic year may result in lapse of candidacy 
quent readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and T 
have been established by the Advanced Graduate Faculty 

The supporting and major field examinations must be complet&l 
five years of the date of admission, and the entire program 
completed within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-tiffé 
All candidates must satisfy one of three options for full-time 8 
formation concerning these plans will be provided by the assis 
upon request by the candidate. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


Education of Teachers of Exceptional Children 


The School of Education and Human Development offers a progralft 
education of teachers of exceptional children. Laboratory expeti 
arranged in schools for handicapped children in the metropoli 
Students are accepted at the junior- or senior-year undergraduate 
education specialist, and doctoral levels. By special permission 
School administrators, and adequately prepared students f 
schools and colleges of the University may elect these courses 
concerning the program and the availability of scholarships ali 
ships should be directed to Dr. Rita Ives, Department of Sp 
cation, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Graduate Program in Rehabilitation Counseling 


This federally funded master's degree 


program trains rehabilitat 
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to assist those who are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a place 
Clety. The two-year program combines fieldwork and coursework in 
ering students for ployment in an expanding field that yields high 
pnitarian reward: 1 » profession and the program are inter- 
plinary, draw; re areas as guidance, medicine, psy- 
ys Social work, s y, 1 special education. 
Iurrlés concern he pro , the availability of traineeships for 
ime students and ; pplications should bi d to Dr. Daniel Sinick, 
bilitation Counselor E luc: Geo 
n, D.C. 200: 


ition in Therapeutic Recreation 
aptive Physical Education 
master's degree 


Palization in thera i I on OI ve physical education, is 
ed by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of 
re i p (minimum of 510 

centers in Washington area 
Inquiries concerning this 


J 


( 


h 


he a bility of ; ' research assistantships and in- 


ent of Human 


F'apeutic Recreation Technician Certificate Program 
a certificate 
cian program trains 
personnel k in a var f set such as com- 
ation, | f and nursing 
ation proces 


therapeutic recre 
rofessional 
ty recre 
es, The 


Program 


Iries should be 


recreation. 
tment of Human 
ity, Washington, 


id Leisure Studies, 


ification Curricula 


Schoo] of 


Education and 
ined 


* Programs for liberal 
edited institutions 


provides individually 
XA he n ` rino 
Ta W 10se seeking 
ification, but not wish ll in a cetti- 
vta l I oll in a certi- 
. . Program if they meet th dmissi lar ind personality 
Ourses of interest ; An 
ing Center 


pages 53-54) 


SN 


— as 
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Off-Campus Degree Programs 


he School of Education and Hum 
tion over the off-campus progr 
in Education and Hum 
elementary education, counseling, higher education, hu 
source development, reading, sec ondary education, 
childhood, vocational special education, and 
relations. The. degree of Education Specialist is 
and higher education 

These degree [ 


an Development has academic 


ams leading to the degree of Master 
an Development in the fields 


s of adult ec 
generic 


special educatii 
supervision and 
offered in admini 
TOgrams are 
Studies. For details concerning 
of General Studies Bulletin. 


administered by the College of | 
the off-campus programs see the 


* 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dean N.M. Loeser 
Associate Dean L. Gintzig 
Assistant Deans D.F Bergwall, J. Lobuts, Jr. 


| 
FACULTY* 
Professors E.B Adams, F. Amling, G Black, 


S.R. Chitwood, K.J. Darr, M.C. 
Eastin, A. El-Ansary, R.W. 


D.S. Brown, B. Bum 
Devolites, S.F. Divita, R.F. Dye 
Eldridge, R.F. Ericson, M.G Gallag 
Gintzig, P.D. Grub, W.C. Handorf, J. Harvey, W.J. Keegan, F.G 
G.P. Lauter, E.J.B. Lewis, G.L Lippitt, N.M. Loeser, A.J. Mastt@ 
McGrath, Jr., H.R. Page, C.M. Paik, P.N. Reeves, D.D. Roman, J.B 
(Visiting), E. Timbers, P.B Vaill, J. Zwick 
Adjunct Professors W J. Auton, P.D. Nelson 


Associate Professors P.S 


. Birnbaum, G. Bodnar, B.L Catron, J.P. T 
H.J. Davis, E.H. Forman, S.S. Fuller, F Ghadar, S. Greene, E.W 
W.E. Halal, W.W Hardgrave, M.M Harmon, R.L. Holland. E.L. H 
(Visiting), ]. Lobuts Jr., J.F. McCarthy, Jr., A.E. Merget, C.R. Mille 
Pearce, J.M. Sachlis; S.N Sherman, R.G. Shouldi: e, W.E. Smith 
Southby, C.J. Testa, S.J Tolchin, S. Umpleby, C.W Washingtom™ 
Winslow, E Yecheskel (Vi sit | 


itin 
| [V II 


Adjunct Associate Profes 


sor S.T. Fisher 

Assistant Professors W.C. Adams, T.M 
Breneman, N.G. Cohen G.E 
Lind, P.B. Malon 


Barnhill, D.F Bergwalk 
Crum, J.D. Frame. D Gale, D.R. Kang 


e III, C.P. McKelvey, P Welling e 

Adjunct Assistant Professors P.T. Bruder. I.R Carey, H.C Cofiai ta 
Dooling, D.F. Eversmann, D.L Hagengruber, M. Mever, J.E. Monta ( 
C.B. Smiley, Jr d 


* The President of the 
niversity, the Directe 
fficio 


University, the 
yr of Admi 
members of the Faculty 


Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Regit ET 
f the ti ty nd the Unive y Librar 
vernment and Business Administratif 


niver 
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* SCHC . "G SRN) 


net p ae Slagle (Visiting) =. C G.E. Farrelly, 
bint man, siad CA Allen, M.J. gemina, Leni iun eae oe 
* Henderson III, R.P. Hill, J.P. Kelly, P.L. Knight, W. 


N'S COUNCIL 


Ae in "C. Kurtz, S.J. 
- Devolites. D.E. Gale, E.W. Hahn, W.C. Handorf, I 


In 


: ,OGRAMS 
MITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAM 


X get, S.N. Sherman, R.G. 
: Bodnar, E.H. Forman, D.E. Gale, A.E Merget, S.N. She 
Duldice 


MITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES 
Bur 


YS. F : I.W. Hardgrave, 
detsky, B.I Catron, S.R. Chitwood, S.S. Fuller, W.W. Hardg 


: Lind, A.J. Mastro 


ter, P.B. 
J.F. Lobuts, D.C. McGrath, Jr., D.O. Porter, P.I 


MMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 
- `T. Testa 
' Bergwall, A.I, El Ansary, C.M. Paik, J.Y. Ruth, C.J. Test 


RODUCTION 


re ant i 28. During 
is School was organized as the School of aerei public ad 
Dext two decades, programs in business atn since si oem 
istration were added, and the emphasis gradually po dare 
uate to graduate study. The name was changed y : RE 
Overnment Business, and International Affairs urs gordo 
ately the offerings of the School. In 1966 two schools pe " LM e 
School of Government and Business Administration an e £ 
blic ang International Affairs. 


DOSes 


T ; dedicated to 
rnment and Business Admipisttátian Pris manage- 
> » z Ls 5 

nce through the study, teaching, d A E ika United 
in the public and private sectors, both wi 

rnationally. 3 ; 1siness 

of half a century, the School of ehe agit pé — in- 
has developed a learning community in which mé 


)ver a Span 
ministration 


* Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all 


—S 


Sere mm Ty ee a 
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dividuals can prepare themselves to assume membership and lea 
1 muilti-disciplinary approach 


in the belief that such is esse 


roles in societv. The S ł 


L| | | 
fle xibility in educational programming 


co of today s organizational so iety, The 
n the generalist and the specialist for profe 
reers, ani ek ve the quality and character of the ind 
is citize rote I chola l well 
Mot specifically, the t irposes of the School a 
l. To prepare its graduates for positions in the management of & 
Tganizatior 
2 provide a broad and fundamental edu: ition as preparati 
positions carrying management ind leadership responsibilities 


3. To provide specialized 


educational opportunities as preparati 
career positions in professional disciplines or fun tional areas 
4. To explore in all their 


hrough education and researe 


forms, t I 
content, interactions, and interdependen: 'S of dis lines and instill 
the public ind pi il € botl Hor | iternationallf 
) make available the Scl é es to business, health, 
nmunit nd i 1 both the metropolita 
£ l'o foster u rst LT ] 


nding and advancement of knowledge and 8 
the world community through research, education and scholarly eX 
with governments, institutions, and organizations engage l| in the $ 
of international trade and investment problems, and the manageme 
human settlements 


j 
Academic Status 


The School of Government and Busine ss Administration has maifl 


ll membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of B 
Administration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Ed 
tor Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a 
of the American Assembly l 


fu 


, I ç , 
of Collegiate Schools of Business, 


an 
ums are accredited by the Assembly. The pr 
itional requirements for the Certified 
Certified Management Accountant professional ex 


ry 1, 
“eann services administr 


i nistration is accredited 
lon on Education for Health Services Adminis 
Urban and Regional Planning degree program is rec 
by the American Institute of Planners 


undergraduate progr 


in accounting satisfy the edu 


Accountant and 


Ommiss 


01 


Fellowships 


The School of Government and Business Administration 
graduate fellowships available to its 
Research Fellowsh p It 


has 
students, including the A 


ternational Businese H 


SINESS ADMINI 


are 


until registration is completed and fees 
A student may be dropped from any course for undue 


is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
ore provision is made for the student to make up the work missed. 
4 Student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the 
lod of suspension 


thdrawal 

hdrawal l from a course or from the University without academic penalty 
De ` > 

“mitted during the first five weeks after registratic n ' the fall or 
i > 1 i : 

ng semester. Withdrawal afte is period is permitte y in unusual 


C 
"umstances. and requires certificat jn by the instructors of courses for 
student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see 


1 


page 46). 


ding Courses 


Urse " - 
tses may not be added after the t two weeks of classes in 


"ependent Study Plan 


st 
podent of demonstrated apacity 
ler of a course, may be permitted t 


al direction of an j ructor, in at 


Opr luo: Ann Y pm 
Priate Gepartment. Credit under this p 


Tse crad; 
8e credits normally allowed when taken 


è of Correct English 


y stude mt w 


y may | hose w ritten or spokei n English in any course is unsatisfac- 
ay be 


ported the instructor to the dean. The in may assign 
plementary TO without act nic adit, ng in amount with the 
ular tuition os If the w ork | ved is equi 'alent to a course, the 

ailure to mal i charge d: The gi f a degree may be delayed 
in, axe up such deficiency in E h to the satisfaction of the 


i inistration 
' Business Administ n include the equivalent of at least 


ea 
' year of Work in the following 
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1. a background of the conce 


duction and marketing of 


business enterprise or other forms of organization; 
2. a background of the economic and leg 


profit and/or nonprofit org 


ganizations, 
and social and political influences 


3. a basic understanding of the concepts and 
quantitative methods, and inform: 

4. a study of organization theor 
cations; 

5. a study of administrative 
including integratin 
management level. 


pts, proces 


Ses, and institutions ii 
goods and/or se 


rvices and the financi 


al environment as it p 
along with ethical 


consi 
as they affect such o 


rganizati 
applications of aci 
ition systems: 
y, behavior, and interpersonal ci 


Processes under conditions of unc 
8 analysis and policy determination of the 


THE BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEGREE ~ 


The School Offers Programs leading to the degre 


e of Bachelor of Bt 
Administration in the field 


s of accounting and business administra 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the pr 
of studies contemplated are required, 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class include: 

l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from 
school, showing at least 15 units* which must include four ye 
English: at least two years of one foreign language: two years of 8 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studi 
of which must be American history; and one year of college-prepaff 
mathematics beyond introductory algebra. An applicant whose high $) 


record is deficient in any of these units cannot be admitted unti] sil 
ficiencies are made up. 


International Students may be 
lent foreign secondary certificat 
certificate or Its foreign equi 


a U.S. see 


considered for admission with an 
*. A student presenting a U.S. sea 
alent must also show competence in thé 
lish language by st Oring not less than 550 on the first taking of the 
or 600 on the second taking. Internationa] students may be requ 
enroll in a full-time program in English before beginning studies in ad 
program. 

2. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the 
lastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement 
(Normally, students with a SAT verbal Score below 450 or a SAT 
Score below 500 will not be admitted.) 


Criteria for admission include 


a strong high school record it 
Satisfactory Performance on the Scholastic Aptitude Test examin rec 
It is recommended that the examinations be taken in Decem Ong 
January, Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitt p 
rangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and sh Y 
"A unit represents a year's study in a secondary schoo] subject, including in the a Au 
less than 120 sixty-mínute periods or the equivalent, 


of prepared classroom work 


VERSES UIT Ert T EPIRI PH t - 
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With the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 
ng! Or 1947 Center St., Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month 
Te the date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should 
fify that the scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Wash- 
emn University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
onfe College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, 
gf'merican College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The appli- 
Should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 
tly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. 
recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the 
OT year, 
q ission wi - . TP : 
ith Advanced Standing 
lirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally 
edited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this 
ersity, are as follows: 
tdinarily, students who have accumulated (1) no more than 30 
Sster hours of transferable relevant academic credit must have a mini- 
2.00 cumulative grade index, as well as meeting the freshman re- 
ements; or (2) 31-60 transferable semester hours of relevant academic 


i = " : 
. Must have a 2.50 cumu grade index or higher; students with 
an 2.50 but not less than 2.00 must meet the fres in requirements; 


61-90 transferable semester hours of rele vant academic credit must 
imulative grade index. Advanced standing may be 

certified courses taken at regi mally accredited col- 

h the student received a grade of C or better, 

applied toward a degre provided they are comparable to 


` requirements of the degree 
Se: Ew more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing be 
ünior ce e work comple ted at reg illy accredited community 
“teges, Courses taken at such colleges may be applied toward 


Bache : = 4 
"elor of Business iministration degree provided they are com- 


Jle IR 
me to BAd 161 or Mgt 118. Other courses (one course per area up to 
mum of three courses), comparable to this School's courses num- 


id 101.2 
le l <00, taken at an acc redited community or junior college where a 
> of C Or better ] 


ired COurses. T} las | 'd may be accepted to wai e certain 
ent to ire E Ihe waiver of irse does not entitle the 
any Semester 
Ough a grade of 
ty; used to waive i aes 
E EUN: Soa otal number of semester 


8 requiro ! ] } F 
r mailed for the degree. y course pieted with a grade of D or 
ey not be the pi rning degree credit.* 


e Sch z TIN : 
: 9 to refuse credit for transfer in whole or 


the right 


in official transcript sent 
y attended to the Office of Admis- 
ashington Universi 'ashington, D.C. 20052. 


nt earn- 
to repeat 


Aaa 
Ras 
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A student Wishing t 


‘O transfer into the ochoo]l from another di AN 
of this Universit must submit a formal applicat 
Office of Admissions 

Courses taken 
toward a 


curricular 


‘On OF transfer tol 
le 1 
at another division of this Universi 
degree in this Si hool provided they 
requirements of the degree. A ma 
transfer credit may be applied toward a de 


In no case or more than 15 


ty may be ap : 
are comparable tg 
num of 90 sem, = r hou 


gree program In t Schoa 


will credit f 


'€mester h f ur més t 
sourse work taken at this Univer ly in nonde ret tatus be allg 
toward meeting degree ©quirements. in the S ) f 
Business Adn 


Gove rnment RCO) 
inistration. 


bond 
Readmission Nith 
Th 

A student who withdraws, IS Suspended or is « erwise absent from Xam 
Ini : "n formal application es 
e rules and re Inco 

is attended onë han; 
ting absence from n in 
to the Office ofi A 


> lor readmission drt, 


; andidate aj the tim, of last tri ition at S ta 
University and who has not since registered college ord 
versity. 


readmiss 


tions in 


more regi 
Universit b 
missions fı 


was register 


PROB, 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Academic Work Load 


full-time 


attem 

suadent not on prob tion may not ordinarily take more b as pr 

I5 semester ho ITS. A student employed more than 24 hoi irs a week, Wi 

Is p )t ín ^ dal ion, " ly not take mor, than nine sem ter hours " SUSp; 
^ full-time studeni whose ove 3.50 or hig 

may tak up to 18 £ lester ho 

a week, whose lex 


] . ~ent employed more than 24 hof] A Stu 
hose j is 3.50 or his ner, may take up + 
A student | 


12 semester how Maing 
10 accepts emplo ration or at any tif À stu 
turi 1g a 7, ester must report im so that the prog? the l 
may be adjust, fn 
Exception to the 


An undergra luate 


'emester 


of the Dean. the C 


f ol n may take no more tham y the U 
hours course work 


r 
O1 


nts 
To gradu; ite, a Student m: 
index of at least 2.00 ani 


2.00. All conrea. 
OT Option 
Courses 
cannot 


1) a general uality- po 

'X in the mé jor r of atla 

ps "usiness ni x calc n sogres PASS 
n Me quality.poi: “eX calculation. Ele 

in Or out of the School of Government Dn 

be used as guhet; 


io! 
at and Business \dministrall 
; $"JSltutes in th, jor quality point index calculati? 


ire to |} 


'S HONOR LIST 


lames of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher 
laced on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the 
ill be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
ster hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
ster hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may 
le a summer term. 


MPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


itions under which th p W (Authorized 
lrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45 

8 grade of I must be than the st day of the 
ination period for the nester immediately following 
emester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An 
mplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically 
led to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances 


Structor and a student may jointly petition the dean, or the appro- 


> committee, for additional in which to complete the work of 
Ourse. Such petitions shoul S the ne period 
Tade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or 


king its equivalent elsewhere 


ATION 


ident whose cumulative quality-point index falls below 2.00 after 
leting a minimum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed on 
lion, This probation extends over the period in which the student 
Pts 12 semester hours of work, which may include remedial studies 
scribed, 


INSION 


dent whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index re- 
! below 2.00 at the end of the probationary period may be suspended. 
dent suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 
Ipse of either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for re- 
sion, the student must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to 
ommittee on Undergraduate Studies of conduct during absence from 


Diversity which indicates that the student w 
A student readmitted after suspension is on pr 
Current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester hours 


rk 


pront irom readmis- 


nd must main- 


auon à 


K undertaken until the cumulative index is 2.00. In no case will the 
tionary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. A student 
nded twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


NO PASS OPTION 


i seni ; t i 
Or or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 
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2.90 or better, may, with the 
à semester and 
Which will be recorded on th transcript but Will not be ref 
in the quality-point index No student wil] be allowed to 

four pass/no Pass course Y student must sign 

tion at registration. Und 


approval of the advisor and the dean 


a grade of P, Pass or NP, No 


one course receiv 


e student's 


take more 
up for such ai 


circumstances may a student change 
pass/no pass status to graded status oi vice versa, after the ef 
registration. Courses required -in the stude major field may ne 
taken on the Pass/no pass basis i transfer « tudent may not ch 
this option until the second s, mester of enrollment in the I 


Iniv ersity: 
Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, incl 


field, must be completed while 
and Business Administrati 
ferring within the University, 
institutions. Unless specia] 
Work elsewhere. tH 
in the Schoo] 


uding at least 
registered in 
on. This 


12 hours in the m 
the School of ( 
requirement applies to 
as well as to students transfe 
permission is granted by the 
le Work of the or final year 
ot Government and Business Adm 


:OVern 
students t 
rring from 6 
dean to p 


must be compl 
istration, 


senior 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 
Credit for Correspondence or home-study courses is 
cannot be applied toward 


a degree in the School 
Business Ad 


not acceptable @ 
3 Ac ministration. 


Ol Government 4 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 
A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 Semester hours 
waive curricular requirements by Performing satisfactorily on the follows 
tests: : 
Colle ram (CLEP)....G,,, pages 22-23 foi gen | 
CLEP test n introductory Accounting’ 
“iness, Commercia] Law, and Data Pro essing are limi 
t standing. CLEP tests in college algeb 
COUrs( accounting and busint 
Standing 5tudents enroll 
tO receive credit tor ci 
prior app; 


roval of the department 
' page 22 


ge-Level Exami; 
information on tl 
troduction t 


S in 
tration are Dot accepted fo; advanced 
George Washington University Who wis 
Subject Examinations must receive 

Advanced Placems nt Tests—Sp, 
Achievement l'ests Ser 


in 


Examinations 


Government 


Curriculur R 


uium leéquiremer ts The Sc hool 

and Business Administration does t administer waiV. 

examinations However. Certain arts and sciences ourses may be waiva 
and in Some instances credit may b, 


Special departmenta] 
partment or curricular 


tion Should be made to the 
at the Office of the 
page 77 


' assigned. by 
examination authorized 


‘aUstactorily passif 
advisor 


: t 
and prescribed by the 4 
Concerned Request 


Curricular a, 


ed 
> to take the exami 
r and the required fee 


set for t} 


tne examination. 


Cashier before +} 


he date 
lor more information 


JRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


ġe hundred and twenty semester hours of cours 
| duation. To be recommended by the Faculty fo 
required to complete, in addition to the-ap 
homore work, a minimum of 60 semester hou 
tk) in the junior and senior years selected fro 
1e School. Courses mus 


] 


| d curricula offered by tl 
th the academic status of the studen 
hior) and with the course prerequisites. The 
Pss administration (group option) must be select 
lore year 

Math 3, 6, and 9 may not be used for ¢ redit to 


e work are required for 
r graduation, candidates 
propriate freshman and 
rs (second-group course 
m one of the two major 
t be taken in accordance 

sophomore, junio! 
n accounting or busi- 


1 at the end of the sopho 


Mst-year foreign language courses may be used as [Tt 
Movided that the student has not previously studied the 
*condary level 
Wl Q 
rriculum for the First Two Years in 
"counting and Business Administration 
RESHMAN YEAR 
Semester 
Hours 
Mathematics Math 31-32 or 51-52 f 
Economic: Econ 1-2 6 
znglish Engl 9 or 10, 11* 6 
Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geog 1 and 2; Geol 1-2; or 
Phys 9-10 6 
Elective Courses other than accounting, business adminis 
stration or economicst 6 
Total 30 
'OPHOMORE YEAR 
Accounting Acct 1-2 6 
Business 
Administration BAd 51 h 3 
Humanities Art 31-32 or 71-72 Chin 3-4; Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 
191-92: Fren 3-4 or 6, or 51-52; Germ 3-4 or 51-52; 


Ital 3-4; Mus 3 and 4; Phil 50, 


23, 59, 60; Slav 3-4, 5-6, or 91 
X ` 51-52; or SpDr 1 and 11 
Social Sciences Psyc 1, 8 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1 
! and 3; or Soc 1 and 2 
Statistics Stat 51 


Total 


Hist 71-72; PSc 1 and 3 or Z 


5 
71; Rel 9-10, 21, 22, 
92; Span 3-4 or 6, or 


“OS 
"Engl gn ip 
luted ES (English Cx mposition/Research Methods for International 5! e s 

è or Engl 9 or 10 provided : or Z X J > R te rect i ident 


ready 


to ge 

: 8° on to Engl 11 A 

Tedit for Engl 9 or 10. 

may tricted to lower n 
Y not be taken for credit 
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Accounting Major* 


JUNIOR YE AR 


Acct 101: 
Acct 121 
Acct 161: 
Acct 191 
BAd 102 
BAd 131: 
BAd 141 
BAd 161: 
Mgt 118: 
Engl 100: 


Cost and Budgetary Control 
Intermediate Accounting 
Federal Income Taxation 
Advanced Accounting 
Fundamentals of Manage 
Business Finance 
Basi Marketing M 
Commercia] I E ; 
Introduction to Information Pr 


rocessing 
Expository Writing in Accountir 


ment 


anagement 
AW 


lo 


Total 
SENIOR YEAR 


Acct 132 4 
Acct 171 
Acct 181 Accounting S 
BAd 101: The Bus iness 
BAd 181: Manufa 
BAd 198: 
Econ 121: 
Stat 103 
Elective: 


“Scounting Theory 
Auditing 


ems 
stems 


Environmei t 
turing Produ tion 
Policy and Administration 
and Banking 

Sampling in 
Three sen 
counting, t 
and three 


other dep 


Business 
Money 


Accoun 
rester hours 3 in ac- 
business administration 


Semester 


lon ( econ IMICS, 
hours selected ‘TOM Courses in 
artments 


Total 


A( COUNTING PRACTICE INTE RNSHIP 


An interns} 


ip program, 
avail: 


limited to 
ible durino the e 


g semester brea] of the 
to this Program | must ] 


Department of Accountin 
hours of 1 


; : + one Ht 
selected senior accounting majors, / 
Senior year To be P 
lave the approval of the chairman of f 


8 and must have completed at least 15 semesi® 
Courses, including | 


i COUrse in auditing, by the e 
Semeste of the Senior Veal ind à grade avi of 2.9 both , 
accounting ang Overall at the Start of the fall Semester of the seni? 
Year. Students Will be paid a salary while onda Ig audits ume 
Senior sup, lVision of Participating C P.A. firms Other internships "he 
industry and LOve Tnment aro availab], - Students who q omplete 1 i 
internship successfully Will registan for Acc 199 the spring »  mester ? 
tl "e Tw ` je 1 : 4 Xt h ne J in J € Fo 
eit senior year and wil] Teceive three Semester hour of credit. 
further infora, ; , “ped Kd ug aail tinf 
l llormation Consult the Chairman of the Dey artment of Accoun 
le gement a cur ulative | le Ver ( z : : f the junior yes 
1 s accepted in t} terna ^ 
n Or 


1 
t 199 in 5 
ness adminis 


;OVERNMENT ANI 


business Administration Major 


fhe program in business administration is designed to 


provide t 


he broad 


undation required for eventual leadership in either governmental or 


eusiness administration. It consists of the 36 semester hours of 
Ourses; 15 hours in one of the following 
bf electives, normally advanced courses in liberal arts subjects 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Acct 193 
BAd 102 
BAd 105 
BAd 131 
1 BAd 141 
Mgt 118 

Group Option 


Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 


BAd 101: 


BAd 161 
BAd 181 


*BAd 198: 


Econ 121 
tPsyc 144 
Mgt 10 


Group Option 


Elective 


GROUP OPTIONS 


should be selected at the beginning of th 


Contact the A: 
an advisor 


areas of specializ 


ant Dean, Undergraduate Pt 


1 


Business Budgeting 
Fundamentals of Management 
Personnel Management 

Business Finance 

Basic Marketing Management 
Introduction to Information Processing 


Six semester hours selected f 


y 


specialization (see below) 


To be selected in consultation with the advisor 


Total 


The Business Environment 
Commercial Law 

Manufacturing Production 

Business Policy and Administration 
Money and Banking 

Personnel and Industrial Psychology or 
vioral Science 


Fundamentals of 


reauired 
equired 


group options; and nine hours 


Semester 
Hours 


Co CO CO CO CO CÓ 


from the chosen area of 


30 


co co Co 


Nine semester hours selected from the chosen area 


f 


of specialization 


To be selected in consultation with the advisor 


Total 


ad > 15 hours taken in each of these options require the approve 
Visor. The group option and the individual 


1 


alion are open to business iministratior 


uch 


| market research 


majors 
il of the 


positions 
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BAd 132 
BAd 133 


Internationa] 


Busines 
Capital For 


|S Finance 
"mation 


positions 
Officer Portfolio 
48 financi 


Markets 
S provid, 'Paration 
8S credit financia] analyst, 


analyst, 
Manager, or branch Manager. 
al examiner 


for suc] 
Security 


analyst, tr 
Or Such goy, rnmenta] positi 
» financia] analyst, and bank , Xaminer 
"Acct 111 Financia] Statement Analysis 
BAd 113 Real Estate Iny estment 
BAd 121 Fundamentals of Insurance ind Risk Management 
BAd 1: Internationa] Business Finance 
BAd 133 Capital Formation 
*BAd 138 Investment and Portfolio Managemen} 
*BAd 139: Advanced Financia] Management 
Group III: Information Processing 
The following courses Provide the basic academi foundation for 
information Processing in government 
the student 


business, 
Manager's 


àn underst 
managerial 


positions À 
and industry They also gi" 
use of Information processinf 


anding of the 
as a vita] technique, 
*Mgt 119: 
*Mgt 120: 
*Mgt 121: 
*Mgt 122: 


Computer Prograr 
Information Syste 


lopment 7 
Information Sys 
Special Stud 


t lopment II 
udies in In 


"Mormation Systems 
additiona] three. redit course 


nming for Ir 


formation 
ms Deve 


Systems 


One 


“PProved by the advisor, is required 


Group IV. Marketing 
The following 
in marketing 
ning, and 


Courses Provide the academic and applied found 
and distribution 


ation for careelt 
The marketing process involves analysis, plan 
Contro] efforts in moving 800ds and services from Prod 
Mate Consumers Marketing activities 
Public, non-profit, 


lucers to ulli: 
are also Important jn the 
and Professiona] instituti 
basic academic 


Operations of 


Ons. The “Ourse work Provides the 
foundation for Positions Such as marketin manager, sales 
manager, advertising direc tor advertising ICCOunt | 
manager Merchandising 
Cialist, 


8 manager. brand 
market research dire 


* ales promotion 
manager, Product de velopment spe 
Ctor, and Consumer affairs Specialíst 
BAd 143. Marketing Research 
BAd 144. Internationa] Marketing Manage ment 
*BAd 145: Sales Managemen; 


Option 


BAd 176: Internationa} Business Theory and Policy 
"Econ 101: Intermediat, Microe, onomi¢ l'heory 
*Econ 102 Intermediate Macroeco tomic Theory 
Econ 158 Ind Istria] Organiz ition 
Econ 161, 162 Publi Finance Į IT 
Econ 181 82 Internationa) Econo; ; 
Stat 111, 112 Busines: a id Economi Statisti I, II 
Group II: Finance 
The following courses provide a basic academic toundati ‘n the major § 
ments of finance business financial management financia] 
tutions, and investments The courses 
Sector 


and ing 
n privi 


BAd 14 Advertising 
BAd 148 Seminar: Retailing Manageme 
BAd 149 Marketing: Strategic Plannin 
BAd 171 l'ransportation and Logistics Mana 
BAd 175 Introduction to International Business 
Jour 145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Stat 105 Statistics in the Behavioral Science 
Mgt 119 Computer Programmir Info Syste 
Broup V: Personnel Managen t 
The Brewing courses provide the basi n fi 
P Personnel man iger, employee relations al \ 
n busine 'SS and government servi 
*BAd 106 Leaders} c nel Manag ant 
BAd 107 Collectiv nf 
Jour 145: Principles ar Pr R 
Psyc 129 Theories of Personality 
Psyc 131 hological Tests 
SpDr 121 p D i eade 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Master of Accounting—The degree of Master of A nting is desig 


) provide the specialized study necess 
1 


accounting with particular concern for professional certification 
age 196 for course requirement: ind degree prerequisites 


Master of Business Administration—The degree of Maste r of Business 
“ministration is this School's principal professional degree in business. It 
| designed to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will 
Ntribute to success as a re spons ible execut 1 
Bly close re lationship between government and business, the programs 
t this degree also provide ai 


ent careers, 


: i 1 
excelien aCKgr 


Master of Public Administration The degree of Master of Public Ad- 


nistration is primarily for those already in pub n ireers—fed 
al, state, local inter rnmental, or internationa ind for those seeking 
{agement careers in g t. TI m p T; tudents witl 
l appreciation of the special requireme nts of public ser le at the 


Me time helping them t iprove thei W lalyti ind deci 
abilities The poen is interdepartmental in natur but t] maior em 
asis is the Department of Publi A 


Master of Health Services Administration—T! ol OI legret 
Signe T 


"vic es "e 


in developing Í : lh 
designed for health services adm } isine 
health services institutions and systems in both the public and private 
"lors at local state, and national vels 


"qi 
Wired for this group option 
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Master of Science 
degree is intended 
development. The 
Plications programr 
agement in both t} 


in Information Systems Te 
to prepare Students for Careers in inf 
Curriculum is designed to develo 
ning, systems anal 
te public and priv 


chnology —This speci 
‘ormation syst 
P competence in 
ysis and design, and technical m 
ate sectors. 


anning— This profession 
aS preparation for careers on the municipa] 
levels in both public Service and priy 
The Program of 


Study js Planned to Provide a broad education, ! 
develop Competence in planning theory and methodology, and to gj 
phasize the analytica] ability and creativity necessary for Solving urbi 
and region 


al Planning? 
; County, stë 
ate consulting practi 


al problems. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


To be considered for 


admission applicants 
minimum cre 


dentials: a bachelor's degree from a regionally accreditel 
college or university, including at least 90 Semester hours of academii 
work with an overall quality-point index of 2.59 (on a 4.00 Scale) and 
Score of at least the 50th percentile on the applicable admission test. 
Applicants whose undergraduate quality-point index js less than 2.50 
or whose admission test Score ranks beneath the 50th percentile may bt 
considered if (1) the quality-point index multiplied by 200 and added t? 
the admission test score equals 950 points, or (2) the upper division under 
graduate (last two years of undergraduate work) quality-point index 
multiplied by 200 and added to the admissions test score equals 1,000 
Points, 
Applicants for admission to 
of Business Administr; 


must present the followin 


programs leading to the degree of Maste 
ition must submit acceptable scores on the Graduate 
Management Admission Test; applicants for admisa; to programs lead- 
Ing to the degrees of Master of Health ministration, Master 
of Public Administr and Regiona] Planning 
must submit Scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test, the 
Miller Analogies Test, or the Graduate Record Examination: applicants 
for admission to the program leading to the degree of Master of Science 
in Information Systems Technology must submit scores on the Graduate 
Record Examination. It is the responsibility of the applicant to make 
arrangements for the required test with the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J. 08540. -OlTespondence concerning the Graduate Manage 
ment Admission Test Should be addressed to Box 966: Concerning the 
Graduate Record Examination, to Box 955. 

Waiver of the admission test may be requested, by letter, b 
who meet the following criteria: (1) the undergraduate qu 
exceeds 3.00, (2) the undergraduate degree was conferred no more than 

Ve years Previously, and (3) the undergradu T was a discipline 
Which Supports the graduate Program for which the application is made. 
The Admissions Office wil] ] 


et the applicant know Whether or not the 
Waiver wil] be granted, 


Services Ad 
ation, and Master of Urban 


Y applicants 
ality-point index 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

f All Students must complete the prescribed minimum number of semester 
f ours of graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the semester 
lours of graduate course | gree may be approved for 
transfer to the School of Government and Bus 
Avision jf University and Summer Students, 
vision of this University, or another accredited college or universit 
lle following conditions: the course work must be ipproved as part of the 
Student's program of studies, it must not have been applied to the com- 


work required for a d 
iness Administration from the 


pletion of requirements for anot legree, it must be at the graduate level, 
{must have been taken the past two years, and the student must 
“ave received a grade of B or better. This action must be approved by a 
Petition to the advisor and the dean. A trans: ript of the course work must 
Je on file before the petition í € side l 

Extended programs, inch ındergraduate background courses, may 


y pi lergraduate degree was in a field 
Other than the graduate ] to follow, or whose 
Undergraduate record indicates a wi quired background courses. 
Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of 
the required course work, an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or re- 
quired) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master's Com- 
Prehensive Examination if r« quired in the chosen degree or concentration. 
Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the 
Master’s degree only when registration for graduate credit has been ap- 
by the dean and the curriculum advisor. 


Proved at the time of registration 
No work counted toward a bachelor's degree may be counted toward 
à master's degree. 
Full-time students are 
Semester hours each semester. A graduate 
than 20 hours a week may not take more thar 


mally expected to register for nine to 12 


int who is employed more 
«semester hours. All work 


niess an extension 


for a master's degree must be cí 

9f time is granted by the dean 
Students who expect to continue studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Usiness Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after re- 

ceiving the master's degree should ask for assistance in planning programs 


30 that they may qualify for admission to candidacy for the doctorate. 
7 Ls sb 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal in- 


struction, except for hospital residency, supervised field experience and 
bsentia with the permission of the 


] 


the thesis, which may be completed in a 
lepartment, curriculum advisor or committee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Nm r b " » 1 - 
Written Master's Comprehensive Examinations are required only in 


'*rtain degrees and fields of concentration. D 


sree candidates should 


‘sult faculty advisors about examinations required and material to be 


‘Overed. In writing the examinations students are expected to correlate 


What has been learned in course work and from the literature of the 


leld. The examinations normally require four to eight hours. Sections 
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| 

: 
broadly cover the various fields which the candidate has selected # 
specialization. 

Examinations are generally scheduled three times a year and show 
be taken during the last semester of course registration or shortly all 
completion of prescribed course work. 

A written application is filed with the department supervising the gll 
dent's field of study at the time of registration for the semester in whid 
the examinàtion is to be taken. Before applying, the student must hall 
completed all courses in the program or be enrolled in the last semeslÉ 
and must have achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the exam 
nation, a candidate may withdraw only by written notice to the depart 
ment chairman, 


A candidate who fails the examination should consult with the facull 
advisor as to a subsequent course of action. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Passi 
F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal 
and Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal. 

An average of B or better is required for the master's degree. The gradé 
of C is not considered as failing but must be balanced by a grade of Å 
in a graduate course of equal status. A minimum grade-point average ol 
3.00 is required for award of a graduate degree. All courses taken aftë 
matriculation as a graduate student (except for Audit or CR) will bé 
used in the calculation of the grade-point average. 

A student whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 will be placed 0f 
probation. This probation extends through the period in which the studen 
next attempts 12 semester hours of work, including prescribed courses 
During this period the student's performance will be monitored to de 
termine suitability for continued study. A student who is subject to pro 
bation for a second time is automatically suspended 

A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F 
present cause, for consideration by the dean, as 
should be permitted. 

A master's degree candidate given tl 


is required to 
to why continued study 


1e grade of F in a required course 
and permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course and 
achieve at least the grade of B. (Such a retake does not expunge the grade 
of F and it remains part of the student's record.) Should this level of per 
formance not be obtained. the student will be denied further registration 
as a degree candidate. 


SUSPENSION 


A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (seé 
above) will be suspended or asked to withdraw. A student who is sus 
pended or withdraws under these conditions may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one semester. To be readmitted the student must submit 
evidence which indicates academic success if readmitted. A student 
so readmitted will continue on academic probation and must achieve 8 
minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next 12 semester hours 0 
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ve this minimum quality- 


Staduate study. Should the student fail to achie 
1 subsequent readmission 


Point index a second suspension will result anc 
Will be denied. 


INCOMPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 

The grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of the 
&Xamination period for the fall or spring semester immediately following 
lhe semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. 


An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically 
changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, 
an instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean for additional 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should 
be submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be removed 
y reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 


The Thesis 


Students contemplating doctor 
lhesis as an elective in their master's 
Selected as early as possible so as to 

Course work. 
The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's 
he approval of the professor 


field, The thesis in its final form must have t 
in charge and must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than 


the date announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations 
tegarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the 


Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the 
Semesters in which register 
direction of the member of the F 


mp. In case a thesis is unfinished, 
ent must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the prepa- 


rati ; 

ation of the thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date 
tered for thesis 300, the student must register for the entire six hours 
of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


al study are strongly urged to include the 
program. The thesis subject should be 
permit effective integration with the 


thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 
ed for thesis (299-300), to the advice and 
aculty under whom the thesis is to be 
additional time is granted. The stu- 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Administration degree is recognized as the best 
The program of study leading to 
provides a basic foundation in the 


The Master of Business 
Preparation for careers in management. 
2 Master of Business Administration 
Unctions of business, the environment in which it operates, and the an- 
alytical tools needed for intelligent decision-making. The program of study 
Provides depth of understanding in one feld of concentration and a broad 
9Xposure to subjects and issues at the general management level. 
a program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 
Medio, a waived if comparable study has been completed prior to ad- 
sion. Thus, the minimal program is at least 33 semester hours. 


* First-Level 


ATE BULLETIN 


The program of study consists of two levels 


First Level 


Common Body of Knowledge Courses [30 hours)* 
Econ 217 18; Acct 201 Mgt 200, 202 218; BAd 201, 230, 240, 297 
This set of be completed prior to 
courses, except for BAd 297 which should be taken in the last semester off 
program. All of se course requirements, except BAd 297 may be satish 
by evidence of suci essful completion of comparable work at other institution 
Common Body of Knowledge courses not completed before the applicant n 
triculates in the School of Government and Business Administration will 
assigned in the letter of admission 


courses must 


enrollment in Second-Lél 


Second Level 


1. Breadth Courses (15 } 


10urs)} 
This set of courses provides exposure 


to a broad range of subjects intenda 


to develop genera] 


ce in overall management, In consultation wii 
the advisor, the ude f ive courses from at least four areas outsill 
the area of enti ; the lent has the fl. 


gram that is tailored 


I t xibility to design a pr 
to individual career goals 


2. Concentration Courses (12 ] 
The purpose of this set of the student deptl 
in a selected field. Courses are selected in consulta 
may be tailored to individual i 


10urs) 
courses is to give 1 of understanditi 
tion with the advisor am 
nterests. 
3. Elective (3 hours) 
The student may select 


any graduate-level course 
the course may be in the 


to satisfy this requirement 


area ot concentration or any other field. 


Fields of Concentration 


Students select a minimum of 12 semester ] 


lours from one of the follow 
ing fields of concentration. 


ACCOUNTING 


This field provides 
for the lield of 
counting as 


à contemporary, broadly based academic preparation 
general administration in which the manager employs 8€ 
an effective means of understanding the organization. (Se 
Pages 196-97 for programs of study in aci counting.) 


BUSINESS, ECONOMICS, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


lhis field is directed toward understanding, 
the principal forces 


analyzing, and dealing with 
shaping the total business environment. Special at 


courses may not be taken to satisfy Second Level r 


f 
requirements (breadth, area 9 
oncentration, or elective } 


— " 
- D 


Bion. is paid to the policie ; and program f governments, social and 

Ural change, and the structure, evolution, and fluctuations Ol the | 
Economy, Students concentrating 1N this area take courses that survey 

the social, legal, political, al d economic environment of business and i 
the micro- and macroeconomic foundation of government programs and 

of business response to these programs. Lie e courses may be chosen 

|! business re presentation, pl blic decis g, government business 

liaison functions, and pudin administrauon 

FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS | 
This field prepares students for careers in finance and investments, provid- 
Ing a backeround in busines budgeting, controll srship, treasury, long-range 


| 

management processes. Courses are | 

analysis, implementation, and con- 

ttols necessary for making effective fini incial decisions. Instruction not only | 

üpplies t o manufacturing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes 

tailroad and public utility financing. Each, however, has distinctive operat- 

ing features. Most financial dogmas have a universality that cuts across | 
Usiness lines, and variations are more a matter of degree than à form of 


Substantive difference. 


planning, reporting and financial 


designed to emphasize the planning, 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND ORGAN ZATIONAL ( YBERNETICS 


for management to deal effectively 
il kinds tend to become larger 


This field addresses the criti al need 


With the fact that human in stitutions of al 
Um more complex as changes acc elerate both socially and technologically. 
n many traditional academic fields into systems and cybernetic con- 


the interdisciplinary mode for understanding 


1 relevance for the con- 


Cepts have evolved as 
has profound 


increasingly complex systems This 
lemporary operating manager ind policy-maker 
> Because this program is essenu iallv interdisciplinary and transc ontextual 
in nature, the student is afforded an broad range of opportunities 
lo apply educational experi ience to manageri al, organ ational and societal 
Problems. Professional and academic career po tentials are available in the | 
following fields: (1) rosdtirch and teaching in the growing number of 
Systems and cybernetics oriented programs now emerging in colleges 
and universities in the United States and elsewhere in the world; (2) 
institutional/environmental interface m: anagement or cor sulting; (3) system- 
or staff work; (4) corporate 


li 
n 
uy 


unusua 


peated organization development ues ]ting 
ànd government agency long-range strategic) planning and control ac- 


and program directors in 
operating components of the United Nations, 
and multi-governmental agen- 


ates; and ( nd staff Un p 
J 2 x - 
obal agencies 

snd foundations, : 


multinatior ni ep | "i 
cies s t . . i 
es such as OECD, as well as in the agencies and departments of national 


J , 
Bovernments. 


HUMAN SYSTEMS 


This field of study reflects the assumpt 


the ! 
he beh 1V ioral 
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specialist in behavioral Science not only is skilled in theory and rege 
but also applies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious f 
in effective organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses arë 
signed to equip the student with organizational] concepts and behavi 
skills appropriate to optimizing the utilization of a human system's 1 
resources. 

This program helps to meet the need for professionals capable of des 
ing, creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizatio 
Systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies, Emphasis js on 
interrelationships of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, proble 
solving, organizational growth, and increased complexity of modern orga 
zations and their effect upon the functions of organizational developme 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


This field is designed to provide a managerial understanding of the pH 
ciples of manual, mechanical, and electronic information processing, if 
cluding computer programming conce and languages; 
appreciation of the capabilities, i i 

information processing 

ment information syste implement | 
and an understanding roles of both management and Systems pë 
sonnel in information technology. It also provides an appreciation of tli 


role of information Systems technology as a tool of management. 
Students Participate in the development of ma 

Systems; in the selection of computer equipment; 

management, and evaluation of manageme 

class sessions. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


This field is designed to Prepare students for careers in firms operatii 
on a multinational basis or about to enter the international field; fol 
careers in the federa] government and in international agencies concern 
with business, industry and fin road; and for the commerce optio! 
of the Foreign Se amination. 

This program 
ground and 


MANAGEMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND INNOVATION 


This field explores the many aspects of technology relating to and influent 
ing research and development management, business, and public policy: 

e employment of "state-of-the-art" technology and the creation of neW 
technology through research and development are important processes 
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j in the achievement of the objectives of both private firms and governments. 
"| The research and development environment has many unique operational 
Itharacteristics. The concentration has been designed to identify and study 
the problems associated with managing creative professional people in a 

ynamic technology. As a contextual area, the program stresses the need for 

Students to undertake original and meaningful research involving political, 
f Conomic, sociological, and operational problems encountered by manage- 
É ment in industrial, governmental, and military research and development 
j ganizations. 


j 
f MARKETING 


This field is devoted to the development of professional marketing man- 
agers whose responsibilities may include planning and developing new 
Products, services, and ideas; advertising, selling, and merchandising; and 
üTanging distribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects of the 
Marketing management function. Foundation courses are Marketing Man- 
(gement, Buyer Behavior, and Marketing Research. Func tional courses are 
Management, Marketing Channels, Marketing Strategy, and 


Promotion 
elective courses, International 


Product/Service Management. Specialized 
Marketing. Industrial and Government Marketing, and Marketing and 
Public Policy, utilize the resources of the Washington metropolitan area. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human re- 
Sources in business organizations. Career opportunities are open in 
Omestic and international business organizations, hospitals, trade as- 
SOciations, research and educational institutions and local, state and 
ederal government agencies. Courses encompass all phases of the re- 
cruitment, selection, employment, and development of people, industrial 
relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations and manpower 


Utilization. 


PROCUREMEN T AND CONTRACTING 


This field responds to the recognized need for greater professionalism 
and sophistication among those engaged in procurement activities of the 
ederal government and in contracting activities of vendors to the federal 
80vernment. 
sustained increase in federal purchasing—in volume, variety, and 
plexity—places ever greater demands upon the skill and resourceful- 
m = procurement and contracting personnel. The field has therefore 
ort esigned with the following objectives: (1) to provide a broad pro- 
in aed education in the knowledge and skills necessary for success 
Sielei. ield; (2) to develop in the student increased ability in analysis, 
Bunt making, and communications; (3) to increase the student's ap- 
aor. of the economic, social, le zal and technological considerations 
sent in procurement and contracting activity. 
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QUANTTT ATIVE AN ALYSIS FOR DECISION MAKING 


This field develops a thorough understanding of quantitative or mathen 
Cal approaches to problems of managerial control. and decision-mal 
While the Program wil] develop a competent background in b 
mathematica] theory associated with the various techniques, it is orjer 


toward applications of the techniques rather than their theoretical mal 
matical content. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Public Administration (MPA) 


isIonal career 


student for a profe: 


degree program prepares 1 


> ] 
ın public se Vice 


Che 42-hour progra 
outlined below, is intended to provide both a gg neric core for al] studen 
and specialized elective field: tailored to the interests and Career ol 
jectives of each individual student, The curriculum Provides gradual 
Instruction in all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standard 
tor Professional Master's Dy gree Programs issued by the National Associé 
“on of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 


MI students are ; quired to ¢ omplete an eight cours¢ 
re, which includes “Ourses in public ad 
public expenditure 


analysis, public 
behavior in organi 


(24-semester-houf 
ministration and management 


policy, organization theory, huma 
research methods; at the end of the pre 
are required to take 


PAd 289 which serves to integrati 
erspectives in public administ 


tration 
designed to provi 


zations, and 
gram, students 
the diverse j 
Each student selects, in addition, an elective field 
him or her with deeper and broader knowledge in a held of particulal) 
interest, generally require a four-course sequence} 
is sufficiently flexible that with the approval of a P 
student may design ; Special field when none Of the fields 
offered matches individual learning and career Objectives 
Students who lack substantial knowledge Of the Structure and func 
tioning of government are strongly eni ouraged to take one of two courses | 
in American administrative institutions PAd 213 Administration in the} 
Federal Government or PAd 242 Administration of State and Local Gov} 
ernments. The remainder of the 
chosen by the 


Student with the advisor's approval 


| 
l. The electives may De | 
related program or liscipline 
Because the public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students | 
with all undergraduat 


e degree backgrounds are considered for admission 
Course prerequisites 


I 
rhe elective fields 


The program 
advisor, the 


Program consists of two elective courses 


taken in any 


. ^ l 
There are no specific 
Required Courses 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRA TION REQUIRED CORE (24 hours) 
1. PAd 205 
2. PAd 295 
3. PAd 296 
1. PAd 261 
PAd 260 


Introduction to Public Administrati n and Management 
Research Methods 


Statistical Applications in Public Administration 
Policy Analysis in Publi 


Administration or 
Policy Formulation and 


Administration 
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$ PAd221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector or 


| 
X Mgt207 Human Behavior in Organizations | 
Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations | 


^ PAd252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning 
8 PAd289 Publi Program Management and Policy Implementation 


ELECTIVE FIELDS (12 hours)* 


Budget and Public Finance 
OVernmental Administration 
Tganization and Management | 
olicy Analysis and Evaluation 


Public Personnel Administration and Manpower | 
tban Administration 

AMERICAN ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS (3 hours) | 

One of the follov recommended as an introductory course. Either of these | 

Courses may be counted as 3 of the 12 hours required in the elective field | 
, 

PAd 213 Administration in the Federal Government 

PAd242 Administration of State and Local Governments | 

ELECTIVE COURSES Two courses (6 hours 


Elective Fields | 


The six elective fields offered within the Department of Public Administra- 
tion are described below. Other SGBA fields are described elsewhere. 


1 


Welve hours are required for each field. 


BUDGET AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


This field covers the processes and institutions involved in budgeting, 
Including the practical requirements of financial management; addresses l 
lSsues of intergovernmental finance in a Federal system; and imparts 
nowledge of alternative methods for allocating scarce public resources. 

The field is most directly suited to those who are or envision becoming 

budget analysts or financial management officers in public agencies. 


GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


This field offers the student a broad understanding of some of the major 
unctions critical to effective public management, including personnel, bud- 
Seting, and the law. For those entering the MPA program directly from 
3n undergraduate program, this field provides insight into several po- 


Lo 
anqudents may also elect such other standard four-course SGBA fields as: Business, Economic, 
ama Public Policy; Human Systems; Information Systems Technology; International Business; 
Course entitative Analysis for Decision-making. Students may also take an approved four- 
eee Sequence in the Department of Health Services Administration or the Department of 
Ng and Regional Planning. Moreover, a special field may be constructed, tailored to the stu 
taf academic interests and career objectives. To take a special field, the student writes a 
faculty ication specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by petition through the 
y advisor 
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tential areas for future specialization, employment, or research. For mi 
career public officials, this field provides the opportunity to explore mó 


systematically and analytically the governmental functions they hal 
observed in practice. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


This field gives primary attention to the processes by which organifl 
tions are structured and their work undertaken. It includes courses ! 
organizational theory, but is also concerned with the management í 
governmental programs. It is for students who envision careers in d 
ministering public sector programs. 


POLICY ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


The policy field is designed for those who wish to focus on the process 
of public decision-making, and.to develop abilities to analyze and evaluat 
those processes. This field is most directly appropriate for those who nol 
hold or anticipate taking staff analyst positions in government agencies, 0 
similar positions in research or consulting firms. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND MANPOWER 


This field addresses the traditional concerns in public administratio! 
with personnel, the staffing function of public organizations, and labo 
relations in the public sector. Courses are also offered in manpowë 
development and the use of human resources. Graduates concentratinf 
in this field typically work in personnel administration at some level 0! 
government. 


URBAN ADMINISTRATION 


This field is designed for students interested in pursuing careers in state 
and local government administration. Students learn to deal with a range 
of Federal, state, and local problems and issues, including alternative 
governmental structures and assignments of functions, sources of revenues 
and expenditure patterns, intergovernmental relations and management 


concerns, local government financing, and the formulation and analysis 
of urban policies. 


Internships 


Students with little or no professional experience are strongly encour 
aged to take an internship during the MPA program. There are many 
opportunities in the Washington area for intern experiences in Feders 
agencies, in county and city government agencies, and in the quasi- 
public sector. The Department assists students in securing appropriate 
internships; students are also encouraged to find internships on theif 
own initiative. A substantial effort is made to relate the intern experience 
to the student's academic program. Internships may be paid or unpaid. 
and taken for credit or not for credit. To receive academic credit, students 
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I D I " 1 
Must have completed nine credit hours in the degree program. In general, 
Internships for credit involve 15-20 hours of work per week for 14 weeks. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 

The Master of Science in Information Systems Technology provides prep- 
aration for a career in the application of computers to the data and in- 
formation problems found in organizations today. The program emphasizes 
a practical understanding of contemporary design and implementation 
approaches utilized in the development of computer-based systems. The 


Program is currently limited to closed registration 


Degree Requirements 

1. Twenty-four semester hours of common body courses or equivalents 
as follows: Mgt 118, 119, 120, 121, 122; Math 31, 32; Stat 114 

2. Completion of 30 semester hours of graduate course work with a QPI 
Of 3.0, including the following courses plus 6 semester hours of electives: 
Mgt 241, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 250, 251. 

3. Successful completion of a comprehensive examination. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program of graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to 
the professional planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. 
tis designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, 
and national levels, and for private practice. The course of study is 
signed to provide a broad education, to develop competence in plan- 
Ning theory and methodology, and to emphasize the analytical ability and 
Creativity necessary for solving urban and regional problems. Each stu- 
€nt’s program is designed in consultation with an assigned faculty ad- 
Visor in accordance with individual career plans. 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory com- 
Pletion of (1) from 45 to 50 semester hours of course work, depending 
Upon the background and experience of each individual student, includ- 
Ing a thesis equivalent to six semester hours (most students will ordinarily 
e required to take 50 semester hours); (2) a minimum of three months’ 


Null-time professional training in a planning agency under qualified super- 
ision, with an acceptable written report to be 


submitted after completion 
of the training period; (3) a written Master’s Comprehensive Examination; 
and (4) a thesis based on the candidate's research in the field of urban 
and regional planning. 


MASTER OF HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


ee of es — in X ee a is a 
de pare individuals for proiessiona careers in managing anc 
Rad health services and in developing health-related policies. These 
state 3 may be in the public or private sector and may be at the local, 

, national, or international level. 
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The curri ulum for the degree of Master o 


tion has two areas o1 concentration; however, students are encour; 


develop versatility and a broad Perspective by taking a 


common ¢ 
Courses and by taking a least one advanced 


t * Course from each 
concentration, The health 


t Health Services Adm 


a 
services Management cong entration s 
administration of health service delivery (e.g., administration of hos 
and mental health nd long-term care facilities). Health services polic 
planning emphasizes planning health 


services and policy making rela 
elective courses include such 
' 1Ssues in aging, 


health, Departmenta] topics as advan 

and comparative he 

So choose nondepartmental courses as 

area Of specialization. but advisor approval is required. 
uired for both cone enirations are: HSA 202, 203, 207. 

209, 210, 212, 215, 245; Mgt 207 

Additional courses required for the health 


centration are: two courses from the management group, 
course from the policy planning sroup, one elective. and three seme: 
of full-time field experience, 

Additiona] Courses required for the health 
tration are: two courses from the 


management group, 
selected by the student with 
lime field experience. (A research project may 
requirement by part-time students who at a professio 
[manageria]] level in a health services organization or agency.) 

;Oup- HSA 231, 233, 236, 237, 238, 239. 
Policy and Planning Group—HSA 221, 223, 225. 227 


J, 69, 


nancial management alth systems 
dents may al electives and for 
Courses req 


Services 
Services 


management 


policy and planning con 
policy planning SrOUp, one course f 
three courses In àn area of specializa: 
; and one semester of p 


be substituted for the | 
are employed 


the services 


advisor approva] 


Services Management C 


Three semester hours each of 
statistics are prerequisite: prerequisites which 
prior to admission will be taken ag 
Introductory health 
dents are 


undergraduate accounting, economics, al 

have not been complete 
Part of the first semester's course wor 
Services administration courses for beginning sti 
taught only in the third summer Session beginning in mid-Tul 
Beginning students may register for earlier summer sessions for the pul 
Pose of taking prerequisites no previously completed. Each student 
program is planned with an assigned faculty advisor to assure thal 
sequencing 


electives and concentration 


and choices of 1 courses in the 
tent with indi idual care 


STOUDS are consis 


er objectives. 


POST-MASTER 'S GRADU 


ATE CERTIFICATE 
IN HEALTH SERVICES 


ADMINISTRA TION 


Students with approved mas dited institutions may 
take a Special post-master's Program leading to a Post-master's Graduate | 
Certificate in Health Services Administration, Each program will be | 
planned to meet the f 


professional needs of the individual student, whether 
the student wishes to undertake a new field of 


study or to amplify knowl 
edge of work done at the master’s ] l. 


S5 leve 


ter’s degrees from accre 
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inisto 3 : 
gedi} CORAL PROGRAMS 


ore a 8t R : . : 
rea d Udy for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration (DBA) and Doc- 


ress. Of Public Administration (DPA) is supervised by the Committee on 
pital Ctoral Studies 


ted Admission 


m The minimum admission requirement is a bachelor’s degree, preferably with 
theil a maior appropriate to the proposed field of study. Applicants whose 


| legreo. are in fields other than business or public administration are ex- 
f Pected to 


20] ag ed. obtain the necessary background either before or soon after 

Mission to the program. Scores on the Graduate Record Examination or 
cot mt Graduate Manage ment Admi sion Test are required However, appli- 
ofi S who have taken the Law School Admission Test or the Medical Col- 


test scores for consideration. Under 
' Analogies Test may also be sub- 
ire more than 10 years old are 
retake the Graduate Record Exami 
uate Management Admission Test. Arrangements to take 


‘ion < à Meer ege RS > 
art *Se tests must be made with the I mal Testing Service. Students 
asl Whose native tong so submit the Test of English as 


gn Language (TOEFL) scores (see pages 25-26) 


nal > ak ts. i ; 
The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade 


Wetages and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire record 
nd makes its selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment 


Imitations. 
0 his evaluation takes three to four weeks, after which the Admissions 
l Ce notifies each applicant, through the mail, of the Committee's 
d decision Completed applications must be sent to the Office of the Ad- 
df Missions Officer, School of Government and Business Administration, 
i the 12° Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, by March 1 for 
M all semester and summer sessions, and by October 1 for the spring 
. aa Graduates of non-U.S. universities must apply by February 1 for 
tr all semester and summer sessions, and by September 1 for the 
| Dg semester. 


he doctoral programs in both Business Administration and Public Ad- 


di nistration consist of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage and the 
tha tation stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to provide 
e , r ; i E ^ 
ang "udent with the theoretical foundations and practices of the major 

C 


tay, PPorting fields of study and with a command of the relevant quali- 
Stage s quantitative analytical methods. The objective of the dissertation 

*18 to have the student apply the obtained theoretical and practical 
€ and analytical methods to tlie resolution of a research problem. 
tio» , Search should be original and is expected to result in a contribu- 
the existing body of knowledge on business administration or 
nya administration, Such a contribution can be either applied or theoreti- 
' “Ae total program must be finished in seven years; extensions beyond 
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this time limit can be given by tl 
under very special circ umstances. 

The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan develof 
by the student under the guidance of a major and supporting field advi 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must st 
long-range professional objectives, all proposed academic activit 
methods of evaluation, and a semester-by-semester schedule, 

All students, regardless of the degree they seek and of the major fi 
of study, must include in their Study Plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Fount 
tions of Administrative Research, and the multidepartmental course, 3l 
312, Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships. The 
courses should be taken during the first academic year after admission. | 

In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, p 
major and supporting field advisors are expected to evaluate the studeni 
progress at the end of the first and second semesters after admission, 8 
thereafter before the end of the spring semester of each academic yel 

Major and supporting fields of study include: 


1e Committee on Doctoral Studies d 


Accounting 

Applied Economics 

Finance and Investment 

General Management Systems and 
Organizational Cybernetics 

Government and Business Relations 

Health Services Administration 

Human Systems 

Information Systems Technology 

International Business 


Management of Science and 
Technology 
Marketing 


Materials and Operations Manageme] 

Personnel Management 

Public Administration 

Quantitative Analysis for 
Decision-Making 

Urban and Regional Planning* 


A student seeking a DPA degree is required to take public administratit] 
at least as a supporting field, to include in the study plan three doctors 
level courses in public administration, and to engage in activities as spe 
fied by the field advisor. 

While the major field of study must be selected from the above lis! 
supporting fields can be chosen from other departments of the Universit 
A student selecting a field outside of the School, however, must meet W 
academic and administrative requirements of the department involved. 

For more detailed information on the program and its administratio? 
see the Handbook of the Doctoral Programs in Business Administrati?! 
and Public Administration, available in the Doctoral Programs Office. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Government Intern Scholarship Program 


The Government Intern Scholarship Program offers annually 50 schola" 
ships to assist government agencies in training carefully selected yos 
men and women for administrative leadership in government carer 
service, Each scholarship provides full tuition for two three-hour course 


* Can be selected only as a supporting field 
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N One semester, and interns who maintain satisfactory standing in both | 

eir academic program and their government training program may 
pWalify for a second scholarship for an additional semester. 


Continuing Education in Health Services Administration 


I 

| A nondegree program is conducted, both on campus and off campus, in the 
Yatious areas of health services administration whenever a sufficiently 
[Age class is organized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are con- 

P'ücted under the auspices of program faculty and selected leaders from | 
cal, state, and regional areas on topics of current interest to the request- 

"l8 organization. There is no specific prerequisite. Fees are to be an- 
lounceg., 


ltternational Institute for Health Services Administration 


In Tecognition of special educational needs of students from other coun- 
tes, the International Institute for Health Services Administration offers 
Pograms of instruction designed to meet these needs at either the degree 
certificate level. 

tis also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals of hospital 
‘Ystems in world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching pro- 
8tams or the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or 
at the University. 


Combined Master’s and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


In Certain instances arrangements may be made for students to work 
Oncurrently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law 
enter and a master’s degree in some fields in the School of Government 
N Business Administration. Students must be admitted both to the 
pational Law Center and, separately, to the School of Government and 
ùsiness Administration and must meet all requirements in each degree 
'ogram. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree 
'Ograms within four years. 


Certification of Purchasing Managers 


g School of Government and Business Administration participates in 
e three nationally recognized certification programs. 


Certified Public Purchasing Officer (CPPO) 
dministered by: 
ational Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Certified Professional Contracts Manager (CPCM) 
dministered by: 
ational Contract Management Association 
Crystal Plaza +1, Suite 808 
2001 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 
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Gertified Purchasing Manager (CPM) 
Administered by: 
National Association of Purchasing Management 
11 Park Place 
New York, New York 10007 


Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration 


A program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Heall 


rsons for beginning administrative a» 
als and related health organizations, 4 
this time the degree program is limited to students in the Naval Schoo} 


Care Administration develops pe 
planning level positions in hospit 


of Hospital Administration in Bethesda, Md. 


€* 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR 


Dean B.M. Sapin 


FACULTY* 


Professors J. Aschheim, R.H. Davison, R.M. 
Gyorgy, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, M.A. Holman, A. Homayoun (Visiting) 
C. Hsieh, J.W. Kendrick, Y. Kim, H.L. LeB 


lanc, R.K. Lewis, J.M. Logsd0P 
J.C. Lowe, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, B. Nimer, V. Petro 


H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich. J.W. Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sap 
R.P. Sharkey, C.W. Shih, G. Sigur, H. Solomon, G. Stambuk, G#] 
Stewart, Jr., R.B. Thompson, R. Thornton, S.J. Wayne, H.B. Yakobson 

Adjunct Professors T.F, Carroll, J. Hardt, W.H. Lewis 

Professorial Lecturers J.F. Coates, J.J. Dziak, E.M. Hadley, T, Hsia, B 
Ramundo, T.W. Wolfe 

Associate Professors R.L. Cole, C.F. Elliott, R.S. Goldfarb, W.R. Johnso™ 
P.F. Klarén, C.A. Linden, J.K. McDonald, H.R. Nau, G.A. Olkhovsk 
E.O. Pederson, L.P. Ribuffo. A M. Yezer, R.Y. Yin 

Adjunct Associate Professors V.T. Coates, A.H. Teich 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P 

Assistant Professors J. 


Dunn, Jr, M. Gordon, # 


. True ; 
Chaves (Visiting), J.J. Cordes, C.J. Deering, AR 
Fitzsimmons, D.L. Lee, C. McClintock, S. Shaffer, R. Sines, M. Sodat” 

(Visiting), G.C.Y. Wang, S. Wolchik (Visiting); D. Pollock 
Instructors S.J. Carroll, E.A. Peterson 


(Visiting) 


» The President of the University, the Vice President for Academi 
University, the Director of Admissions of the University, 


: the 
C Affairs, the Registrar of ex 
Officio members of the Faculty of the School of Public 


and the University Librarian arë 
and International Affairs 
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Committees* 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 

RL, Cole, C.F. Elliott, M. Gordon, P.P. x^ H.C. Hinton, W.R. Johnson, 

RA Linden, J. M. Logsdon, ] = McI — I.R. Nau, V. Petrov, S. Shaffer, 
GW. Shih, G. Stambuk, A.H. Teich, R. la on 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 
RH, Davison, R.M. Dunn, Jr., A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, Y. Kim, J.M. Logs- 
On, J.C. Lowe, B. Nimer, C.W. Shih 


COMMIT TEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
M. Gordon, W.R. Johnson, C.A. Linden, A.H. Teich, A.M. Yezer 


"OMMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
N.R, Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, Y.C. Kim, C. Shih, G. Sigur, R. 
Ornton, R.Y. Yin 


OMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN STUDIES 

3 

+A. Linden, C.F. Elliott (Chairman), A. Gyorgy, G.A. Olkhovsky, V. Petrov, 
B. Thompson, R. Thornton, H.B. Yakobson 


'OMMIT TEE ON WORK-STUDY AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 
LL. Cole, D. Fischer, G.C. Mackenzie 


NTRODUCTION 


Vith the establishment in 1898 of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 
ld Diplomacy, the study of government was first organized as a separate 
tity in the University. In 1928, this School was reorganized and 
Toadened as the School of Government. During the next two decades, 
Tograms in business administration and public administration were 
ded, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate 
Udy. The name was changed in 1960 to the School of Government, 
usiness, and International Affairs to reflect more accurately the offerings 
f the School. A division of the School was effected in 1966, and two 
"ools were e Verdi ]—the School of Government and Business Admin- 
tration, a primarily professionally oriented school, and the School of 
Ublic and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented school. 
Tograms of the School of Public and International Affairs are inter- 
&iplinary, and emphasize both domestic and foreign governmental 
icy, 
students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in Colum- 
a College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the Uni- 
sity, and are assigned special advisors from the School of Public and 
lernational Affairs to assist them in planning their programs. 


The i 3 
Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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Academic Programs 


Programs available within the School of Public and International Affe 
are undergraduate fields in Chinese Language and Literature, East AS 
Studies (China or Japan), and Urban Affairs; undergraduate and gradi 
fields in International Affairs, Middle Eastern Studies, and Public Affai 
and graduate fields in East Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, Russi 
and East European Studies, Security Policy Studies, and Science, Tel 
nology, and Public Policy. Special programs in Soviet, Far Eastern, @ 
East European studies are offered by the School's Institute for Sino-SoV 
Studies. 


Objectives 


Five undergraduate programs of study—East Asian Studies, Middle East 
Studies, International Affairs, Public Affairs, and Urban Affairs—are aimt 
at preparing the student to understand major contemporary issues in jl 
ternational affairs or in domestic public affairs. The programs are designe 
not to produce narrow professional specialists, but to foster a liberal edud 
tion, interdisciplinary in nature and broader than a concentration in one? 
the conventional dis: iplines. In each program there is double effort: to dt 
velop a background as broad and as deep as possible in order to assist? 
the understanding and analysis of modern problems and to give instructi? 
in some useful tools of analysis. The program in Chinese language 
literature is closer to the traditional liberal arts pattern, emphasizili 
language and culture. 

The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are mot 
concentrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competent 
in an area or a discipline, building on the student's undergraduate progra 
in preparation for professional employment in government, in internation 
organizations, in business, or in private agencies concerned with publi 
or international affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees, and finances 8f 
stated on pages 20-32; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 


Attendance 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fe& 
due are paid. 

Students are held responsible for all the work of the courses in whid 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor befo 
provision is made to make up the work missed. 


A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during tb 
period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal after the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or sprin 
semester) without academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cast? 
(see “Withdrawal,” page 46). 
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|THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


# The School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
M the fields of Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian Studies (China 
j ot Japan), Middle Eastern Studies, International Affairs, Public Affairs, and 
tban Affairs. 


" 
J ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


| The satisfactory completion of the Chinese Language and Literature, East ! 
Sian Studies, International Affairs, Public Affairs or Urban Affairs cur- 
|'iculum in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 78-80), or 
, the equivalent, is required. 
b 


| SENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


| 

| 

| The following requirements apply to both the standard 120-semester-hour | 

{d the special 90-semester-hour programs. See page 170 for additional 

| quirements for the 90-semester-hour program. | 
! 


Academic Work Load 


Normal academic work load for the full-time student is 15 semester hours. 
Student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 semester 
Ours with the approval of the dean. 


Scholarship Requirements 


In Order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester 
Ours (or 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the special 90- 
Semester-hour program) of passing grades (courses in human kinetics and 
ĉisure studies cannot be included in the required hours); and (2) grades 
A or B in four three-semester-hour courses in the major, to be taken in 
'ésidence at George Washington University. The major includes the re- 
Quireq second-group courses (101-200) and courses taken in the group l 
Options, 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The name of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index* in 

oe work is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appear- 
Ce on the list will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a 
inimum of 12 semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for a 

minimum of 12 semester hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, 
ich may include a summer term. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


5, Student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in 
od standing, 
ED 


‘S 
See R 
Page 45 for explanation of the quality-point index 
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The rules below govern probation and suspension and are applicabl 
as stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester how 
or more) during the fall or spring semester or the three summer session 
For students taking less than 12 semester hours in any one semester # 
summer session, these rules are applied on the basis of 12 or more how 
taken during two or more semesters or summer sessions. 


PROBATION | 


Students who in one semester receive two grades of F* in courses carrylll 
three or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, are place 
on probation. Those on probation who receive one grade of F in such 
course will be continued on probation for a second semester, Those on pro 
bation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all C or bell 
are removed from probation 


SUSPENSION 


The following three cases constitute ground for suspension: (1) thie 
grades of F* in courses carrying three or more semester hours of cred! 
or the equivalent; (2) two grades of F when on probation: (3) one grade? 
F when in a second semester of probation. 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for m 
admission after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considere 
for readmission, the student must pass prescribed tests and submit ev 
dence to the Dean's Council of conduct during absence from the Universit 
which indicates that the student will profit from readmission. Student 
readmitted after suspension are on probation. Those who are still on pr? 
bation after completing 24 credit hours, will be suspended. A stude? 
suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authoriz& 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 

Removing an Incomplete—The grade of I must be removed no later tha? 
the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester im 
mediately following the semester or summer session in which the grad? 
of I is assigned, An “Incomplete” that is not removed within this perio! 
is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuatil 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the de® 
or the appropriate committee, for additional time in which to comple 
the work of the course Such petitions should be submitted within W° 
same period. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the 
course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 


re 
suspension, two grades of D a 


student who receives one grade of F 
a student who receives two grades of F and 


* In determining whether a student is placed on probation or 
equated with one grade of F Thus, for example, a 
two grades of D is placed on probation, and 
grades of D is suspended 


9 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major 
field, must be completed while registered in the School of Public and In- 
lemational Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring 
Within the University as well as to students transferring from other insti- 
tutions, Unless special permission is granted by the dean to pursue work 
elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in the 
School of Public and International Affairs 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfac- 
lory may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign 
Supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the 
Deeds of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the 
Tegular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed 
for failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction 
of the dean. 


Study Abroad 


Students wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisors and the 

ean, because arrangements must be made on an individual basis. Students 
Should receive the dean's approval, in advance, for their plan of study 
übroad if they plan to have the credits earned abroad apply to the degree 
Program in which they are registered. A catalogue or other description of 
tl e foreign institution or study program should be presented for considera- 
tion together with detailed descriptions of the courses to be taken. Students 
of international affairs are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


À student in the School of Public and International Affairs who has a 
Cumulative quality-point index* of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of 
e advisor and the dean, take one course each semester and receive a 
Stade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student's 
transcript but will not be reflected in the cumulative grade average. 
* Student must sign. up for such an option at registration. Under no 
"Ircumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to graded 
Status. or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in the 
Student’s major (except those in which the grade of P or NP is normally 
assigned) may not bé taken on a pass/no pass basis. A transfer student 


May not elect to take a course on a pass/no pass basis until the second 
Semester of enrollment in the University. Students in the School of 
Public and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in 
Which the grade of P or NP is assigned, including those in which the 
Stade of P or NP is normally given and those taken in iny other college, 
School, or division of the University prior to transferring to the School 


0 : j = 
x Public and International Affairs 


*s z 
See L : 
Page 45 for explanation of the quality-point index 
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Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable ani | 
cannot be applied toward a degree. 


- 


Additional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program | 


Exceptional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores 
in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, petition the dean of the Schoo! 
of Public and International Affairs for admission to a special 90-semester 
hour degree program in the School of Public and International Affairs. | 
Supporting evidence in the form of achievement test scores, College 
Level Examination Placement (CLEP) scores, and grades earned at George | 
Washington University or any other institution must be supplied. The deam | 
in consultation with the Dean's Council, will determine eligibility for ad- 
mission to the program, which takes place when the student enters the 
School of Public and International Affairs at the beginning of the " 
year. 

In addition to the general and curriculum requirements, students in the 
90-semester-hour program must fulfill the following requirements: | 
1. The student must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the total course 

work, and also in 50 percent of the courses required in the major. 

2. The student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyond 
the first-group level (numbered above 100). 

3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course 
work, i.e., credit through advanced placement, special examinations, etc» 
may not be counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation. 

Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour program 
are encouraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101-200) 
as soon as they are qualified to do so, and should seek to obtain a waive | 
of course prerequisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong 
background. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, candidates are required | 
to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work 

(see pages 78-80), a minimum of 60 semester hours during the junior an | 
senior years, as set forth in one of the following curricula. | 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


For information on earning credit or waiving curriculum requirements, 868 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, page 77. 


Major Fields of Study 


Requirements for the five major fields of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts are listed below. Students should consult the appropriate 
department in the "Courses of Instruction" section of this Bulletin fo 
complete course descriptions. 
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CHINESE 1 ANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Prerequisite A minimum of 60 semester hours in Columbian College (see 
Pages 78-79) or the equivalent from another accredited institution 

Requirements for the Major—Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64; plus 12 addi- 
liona] semester hours of second-group Chinese literature courses. The student 
‘8 required to pass a major examination at the end of the senior year. The co- 
Ordinated field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes 
& active command of modern Chinese language and a general knowledge of 
Chinese literature and culture. A proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the student 
in preparation for the major examination. 
, Students in the Chinese language and literature program may study abroad 
M the junior year. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES (China or Japan) 


The major in East Asian Studies is designed to introduce the student to a 
non-Western culture and to provide an understanding of the history, poli- 
lics, and economy of modern China or Japan. The major is interdepart- 
Mental and is recommended for students who wish a comprehensive study 
of one of the world's major civilizations and for those who contemplate 
Staduate study in Chinese, Japanese, or Far Eastern affairs. 

, A junior year abroad is available in this program of study for those 
Interested in China. Students should contact the chairman of the Depart- 
Ment of East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


Prerequisite—The East Asian Studies curriculum page 79, including Chin 
5-8 or Japn 3-4. 

Requirements for the Major- (1) Chin 11 (China focus) or minimum of three 
additional hours of Japanese (Japan focus), and Chin 163 or 164; (2) Econ 169 

hina focus) or 170 (Japan focus); (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 
125, 126, 127, 132, 146, or 164; (4) nine hours selected from Hist 137, 187, 188, 
189, 195, 196 (either Hist 187 or 196, but not both, may be selected); selection 
Covering both pre-modern and modern periods encouraged; (5) PSc 170 or 173; 
8) nine semester hours of course work in economics, history, or political sci- 
ence not related to China or Japan, to be selected in consultation with and 
ipproved by the advisor; six semester hours in research and writing seminar 
Telated to China or Japan and taken in discipline of concentration. 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


rhe major in Middle Eastern Studies introduces the student to this region 
hrough interdepartmental studies. 


Prerequisite The Middle Eastern Studies curriculum, page 79. 
Requirements for the Major—(1) six semester hours of a third year of a 
Modern foreign language; (2) three hours of either religion, art, philosophy, or 
"lerature of the Middle East; (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 125, 
E 127, 132, 145, or 146; (4) six semester hours selected from Hist 107, 108, 
o 110, 158, 193, or 194; (5) six semester hours selected from PSc 177, 178, 179, 
li 10: (6) nine semester hours of course work in economics, history, or po- 
"n Science not related to the Middle East, to be selected in consultation 
in and approved by the advisor; six semester hours of research and writing 
“unar related to the Middle East and taken in the discipline of concentration 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The major in International Affairs enables the student to specialize in if 
ternational political relations, international economics, international com | 
munications, or regional studies. 


Prerequisite—The International Affairs « urriculum, page 79 

Requirements for the Major (1) Econ 181-82; (2) six semester hours of? 
third year of foreign language (may be a literature course taught in the lar 
guage); (3) three semester hours selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, 132, 135, 145 
146, or 161; (4) Hist 136, 150, or 157, and 182; (5) PSc 140 and 142 or 144: (6) 15 
semester hours from one of the group options listed below: 


Group I. International politics—courses concerned with theory and prac- 
tice in international affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American 
foreign policy; selected from Geog 125, 120, 127, 139, 146 (if not elected —] 
to satisfy the major requirement); Hist 137, 139-40, 149: PS; 105-6, 107, 
108, 121, 130, 131, 146, 149, 161, 178, 182 (PSc 142 or 144 may be elected 

if not taken to satisfy the major requirement) 


Group II. International economics—courses concerned with the world 
economy and American policy and practice in international trade and fi- 
nance, selected from BAd 176, 178; Econ 101. 102, 104, 121, 122, 134, 147; 
Geog 125, 126, 127, 135; Stat 111, 112. 


Group III. International communications courses concerned with the 
study of international information programs, public opinion, psycho- 
logical warfare, cultural relations and public relations, selected from 
Anth 150, 153, 157, 161, 168; Geog 106, 125; Jour 145, 146; PS« 120, 146; 
Psyc 115, 151, 158; Soc 144. 


Group IV. Regional study—a concentration in one of the following areas: 
(1) Africa—courses selected from Anth 178; Hist 116: PSc 180, 181, 
182; (2) Europe— courses selected from Econ 147; Hist 128-29, 131-32, 141- 
42, 147, 149, 151-52, 158; PSc 105—6, 130, 131, 161; (3) Far East—courses 
selected from Anth 173, 1 Chin 163-64; Econ 169 Geog 164; Hist | 
137, 187, 188, 195-96; PSc 105, 170, 173; (4) Latin America courses selected 
from Anth 170, 172, 185; Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 163 64, 165, 166; PSc 183, 
184; interdisciplinary seminar 287 


(PSc 285) offered by six departments 
participating in the Latin American Studies program; (5) Middle East— 
courses selected from Anth 177; Hist 158, 193, 194; PSc 177, 178, 179, 180; 
Rel 161; or (6) Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—courses selected from 
Econ 133, 134; Hist 137, 143, 145, 146, 188: PSc 108, 131 or 165, 168; Slav 
161-62, 165, 166, 193-94 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The major in Public Affairs deals with domestic government and policy. 


Prerequisite—The Public Affairs curriculum, pages 79—80 

Requirements for the Major -(1) Econ 101, 161, 162; (2) Hist 175-76: (3) PSC 
114 or 115, 116 or 117, 119: (4) 12 semester hours from one of the group 
options listed below: 


Group I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 102, 104, 121, 122, 123, 
136, 142, 165, 181-82. 


Group II. Politics—courses selected from PSc 106, 110, 111, 112, 116 (if 
not taken as a major requirement), 118, 120, 121, 122, 124, 130, 146. 


AND 
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Group III. Urban affairs—courses selected from BAd 174; Econ 157; 
Geog 140, 141, 142; PSc 111, 112; Soc 126; U&RP 153 


URBAN AFFAIRS 


The Urban Affairs program is designed for undergraduates interested in 
Urban-related occupations, in furthering their knowledge about theories and 
ndings related to urban life, or in acquiring the tools that will help them 
to effectively apply themselves to the task of devising solutions to the 
Problems that cities and their residents face. The program consists of a 
focused set of courses that introduces the student to the problems and 
iSSues of urban America from the perspectives of various social science 
disciplines. 

The central focus of the program is on urban public policy—the various 
forces that shape it, and its adequacy relative to current and anticipated 
heeds. Within the overall framework, students can specialize in either 
the Political and social, economic and financial, design, or research method- 
ological aspects of urban studies. In the senior year each student serves an 
internship in an urban-related agency or research organization and also 
attends a weekly seminar restricted to urban affairs majors. Each student 
$ encouraged to work closely with the urban affairs advisor to develop 
3 program tailored to personal interests and goals 


Prerc quisite—The Urban Affairs curriculum, page 80 

Requirements for the Major—(1) Urban Affairs core courses: Econ 157; Geog 
140; Hist 186; PSc 101, 111, 112; and one course chosen from among Stat 51, 
53, or 111. (2) Special Urban Affairs fields: each student will be required to take 
Our courses from within one of the following four fields of specialization, and 
two courses from each of the others. Field A. (Urban Research Methods): Stat 
3l, 53, or 111; Stat 112, 97, 105, 117, 123; . 
Urban Analysis): PSc 104, 111, 113 4; Soc 126; Soc/Econ 153; PAd 250. Field 
C. (Urban Economics and Financia 1alysis): Econ 101, 161, 162, 165, 136; BAd 
113. Field D. (Urban Design and Spatial Analysis): AmCiv 227; Geog 141, 142, 
143; U&RP 153, 201. 3) Senior Internship and Seminar: PSc 188 and 193—the 
Stade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be given for PSc 188. A student may 
elect to fulfill the internship requirement in a paid position in lieu of registering 
Or PSc 188; however, the student must substitute six semester hours of elective 
Course work, 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


This School offers programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
Major fields of East Asian Studies, International Affairs, Latin American 
Studies, Middle Eastern Studies, Public Affairs, Russian and East European 
Studies, Security Policy Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public 
Olicy, > 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Abplication forms are available from the Graduate Admissions Office, 
»&nool of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, 
ashington, D.C. 20052. 
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A bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a P 
average or better, or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate major, 
is normally required. If there is evidence of special promise, such as high 
Graduate Record Examination scores, an applicant whose academic record 
falls short of B will be given serious consideration. S ores on the Aptitude 
Test of the Graduate Record Examinations as well as letters of recommen- | 
dation are required. 

In East Asian Studies -An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is 
required. For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the 
undergraduate program should include 24 semester hours of Chinese 
language study. | 

In International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should 
include background courses corresponding to the interdepartmental under 
graduate major in international affairs at this University (see page 172) 
or some other relevant social science program. In the case of major defi- 
ciencies in the social sciences or international relations, additional course 
work may be specified beyond the minimum requirements for the masters 
degree. The student's particular responsibilities will be indicated in the] 
letter of admission to the program and in the course of subsequent con- 
sultation with an assigned faculty advisor. 


In Latin American Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program 
should include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate | 
major in Latin American Studies at this University (see page 370) of 
equivalent. Majors in other fields may be considered for admission pro- 
vided their undergraduate course work includes Spanish or Portuguese 
and sufficient course work in three of the following six areas: anthro 
pology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literature 
history, and political science. 

In Middle Eastern Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program 
should include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate 
major in Middle Eastern Studies at this University (see pages 171) of 
equivalent. 

In Public Affairs—An undergraduate major in public affairs, economics 
history, or political science, depending upon the field of specialization ill 
the master's program, is re quired. Students entering the program are as 
sumed to have had some college-level course work in American govern 
ment and politics, American history, and economic theory. To the extent 
that a student lacks such a background, the student must, in consultatio? 
with an advisor, undertake the appropriate remedial course work, including 
some courses which may be taken for graduate credit. 

In Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduate major in 8 
pertinent field is required. The undergraduate program should include 
the following Courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146: PSc 131 or 168; Slav 12 
and 3-4, or 5-6, 

In Science, Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate maiors in 4 
social, life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admission 
although those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences 
particularly economics, may be required to take additional courses; such 
requirements will be indicated in the letter of admission to the program 

In Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar to that 
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Specified above for International Affairs would be appropriate. Working 
eXperience in the military or national security fields might compensate in 
Part for inadequate academic preparation. A background in economics or 
quantitative analysis skills would also be helpful 


Readmission 


À graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled, or on ap- 

Proved leave of absence or inactive status, must file an application for re- 
PE 

admission the semester before planning to return to school. Applications 


for readmission are reviewed by the dean and the Committee on Admission. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


There are two options available in all programs leading to the Master 
of Arts degree except Security Policy Studies, in which only the nonthesis 
Option is available, and East Asian Studies (with a concentration in Chinese 
anguage and literature), in which only the thesis option is available. One 
Option requires a minimum of 24 semester hours of approved graduate 
Work plus the successful completion of a thesis; the student must register 
for six semester hours of Thesis Research (299-300). The second option 


Tequires a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course work and 
does not include a thesis. The course work for both options is taken in 
Preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examination 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an 
advisor-approved “Program of Studies" (comprehensive fields, supporting 
Course work, tool requirement, etc.) to the office of the dean by the end 
Of the first semester in residence. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the student 
4s completed the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one 
18 elected), has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has 
Passed the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. 

Under special circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101-200) 
May be counted toward the master's degree when registration for graduate 
Credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum 
advisor, the instructor and the dean. The student who takes an under- 
Sraduate course for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the 
Instructor, to do work at the graduate level in addition to the regular 
Work of the course. Normally, no more than six semester hours of second- 
8toup courses may be taken for graduate credit in the 30-semester-hour 
Program, and no more than nine semester hours may be taken for graduate 
Credit in the 36-semester-hour program. (The one exception to this rule 
is the case of students who select one or more fields in history; they may 
ake nine hours of second-group courses in the 30-hour program and 

In the 36-hour program.) No work counted toward a bachelor's degree 
May also be counted toward a master's degree. 

All work for a master's degree must be completed in five years, unless 
qua pi ension of time is granted by the dean. A student who is temporarily 
hot t € to continue the program of studies may request a leave of absence 

© exceed one year. 
ie credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruc- 
: €Xcept for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the 
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permission of the curriculum advisor and the dean. No more than siX 
semester hours of graduate credit may be transferred from other ae 
credited institutions or another division of the University, and these may 
be accepted only under limited conditions oi time, grades, and relevance 
to the student's program 

A student who expects to continue studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the field of International Relations after receiving the 
master's degree in the field of International Affairs is strongly advised 10 
plan from the beginning so that work for the lower degree will fit into 8 
subsequent doctoral program in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
(See pages 91-93, 96-1011 


Tool Requirements 


In most programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
Pro} . 

must demonstrate a reading knowledge (certified by the appropriate lan- 

guage department) of at least one modern foreign la 


anguage, to be approved 
by the dean. A master's degree candidate whose native language is not 
English may not select the native ] 


language to meet the tool requirement 
the candidate may select English to fulfill the requirement with fhe 
approval of the advisor and the dean. The examination, which will test 
high-level reading and writing proficiency, is administered by the English 
for International Students program. 

Candidates in the field of Public Affairs and in the field of Science, Tech- 
nology, and Publi Policy may substitute statistics for a foreign language. 
This requirement may be met by demonstration of proficiency at the 
level of Stat 105, 112, or 197. 


Candidates in the field of International Affairs may petition the dean to 
substitute statistics for a foreign language. The primary basis for approv- 
ing such petitions will be the relevance of the Statistical skills to thé 
student's thesis research. 

The language or tool examination should normally be taken before the 
student has completed the first 15 hours of work; it must be taken before 
the comprehensive examination. No student may take the language or tool 
examination more than three times 


Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not counted in the 
semester-hour requirement for a master’s degree. 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


In addition to any course examinations, the candidate must pass a written 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled twice 
a year (usually in November and April), and should be taken during the last 
semester of course registration or shortly after the completion of the pre: 
scribed course work. If there is a lapse-of time between completion 0 
course work and the examination, the student must be enrolled con- 
tinuously during. this period. The candidate must consult with the 
advisor, well in advance, as to the date of the examination and the defini? 
tion of the subject-matter fields which this examination is to cover. It 
should be understood. however, that course work constitutes only partial 
Preparation for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. Each student 
is also expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each of the 


Selected fields, in 


accordance 


with the advice of 


lesponsible for instruction in that field. An oral examination on the thesis 
ot major report may also be required 


Scholarship Requirements 
Grades fo: graduate worl 
fail; CR, Credit; I, 
and Z, Fail Unauthorize 
An average of B or better 


int 


of C is not considered as failir 
Of A in a graduate course of 


i 


e A, Ext Good; C, Minimum Pass; I 
P, P W, Author Withdrawal 

UW:n - 

is required for the master's degree. The grade 


A master's candidate who receives a grade of F is quired to present 
Cause for consideration by the Dean's Coi l as to why the student should 
e allowed to continue in th« I ) lie 

Whenever a grade has not bee! ned, th (Incomplete) or 
the symbol W (Authorized al) will be recorded. The symbol 1 
Indicates that a satisfactor has been given to the instructor 
for the student's failure 1 he required work of the course 
Except for thesis research n “Incomplete” cannot be made up 
after the lapse of one \n “Incomplete” which is not re- 
loved by the end of one calendar year remains as a grade of I on the 
Student's record. An “Incomplete innot be removed by reregistering for 


le course. No student will be permitted 
&Cademic year if there are more tha 


the record. 


The Thesis 
The thesis subject should be 


effective integration with the course work 


t0 register for ' 


the student's 
thesis is 


advisor 
to be written 
Of the thesis director 
Sented to the dean by 


Thesis Rese ITC 
formally submitted to the Dea 
and the ty 
The thesis in its final form must have the approval 
and one other reader, and two copies must be pre- 

the student no later than the date announced in 


courses in a new 


>s” outstanding on 


elected as early as possible so as to permit 
be permitted 
ubject has been 
be approved by 


Office. The 


member 


under whom the 


lé Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form 
and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Dean’s Office. 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate during the period 


+} 


0 Tegistration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the 


Other reader. In case 
Continuous enrollment, not 


q y : 

$ least one credit hour per semester 
‘tends beyond the additional calendar year, 
9r the entire six hours of thesis again and 


"Ourse. 


fields of Study 
Specific 


requirements 


to exceed one calend 


for each of the 


a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain 


ir year, by registering for 
If the preparation of the thesis 
the student must register 


pay tuition as for a repeated 


f tł ields of study leading to the 


seven 


“stee of Master of Arts are listed below. For prerequisites, see “Ad- 


lssi , 
Ssion Requirements, pages 


177 


the faculty member 
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EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

The Master of Arts in the field of East Asian Studies is an interdisciplint 
program which includes 


| course work from at least four of the followi 
disciplines Chinese language and literature, e onomics, geography, histo! 
and political science. 

The degree program consists of 30 seme 
ing six hours of thesis research. or 36 
without a thesis. Each candidate must 
Examination in one major 


'Ster hours of course work, inclu 
semester hours of course wo! 
pass a Master's Comprehensit 
and one or two minor fields. To fulfil] the tol 
requirement candidates must demonstrate proficiency in either Chines 
or Japanese language; with the permission of the dean, another East Asia 
language may be substituted. (As preparation for this requirement, | 
special Chinese language course will be available to students in thi 
program.) 

Only the 30-semester-hour thesis option is available to students selectini 
a concentration in Chinese language and literature. That program includé& 
12 semester hours of Chinese language and literature, six hours of history 
Six hours of elective 


S selected in consultation with the advisor, and sik 
hours of thesis research. 


INTERNATION AL AFFAIRS 


The interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts i 
the field of International Affairs provides the student with a wide choice of 
fields within three broad areas of study: general, supplemental or special 
and regional. Graduate courses in anthropology, business administration 
economics, geography and regional science, history, political science 
psychology and sociology relate to these fields, which are listed below: 
General Fields of Study -Internatiónal politics, comparative govem 
ment and politics, modern politica] theory (including socialist and com 
munist theory) and international] economics, 
Supplementary or Special Fields 
ganization and administration: 
national and comparative 
U.S. foreign policy; 
British defense and 
Regional Fields 


International law: international oF 
international economic development; inter 
aspects of communism; U.S. diplomatic history 
science, technology, and public policy; 20th centut¥ 
foreign policy; and U.S. national security policy. 
Modern history, or government and politics, or eco" 
nomic history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, East: 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South 
and Southeast Asia and China. Within each geographical area there aré 
normally three fields of study available. 
Each degree candidate must select at least one general field. The fields 
Should also represent at least two disciplines. Beyond these limits, thé 
student is free to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they 
comprise a coherent program. Courses should be chosen with a view to 
their relevance to the selected fields. Candidates will be examined on theif 
selected fields of study in the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 
Candidates who elect to write a thesis must choose three of the listed 
fields and take, in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours Of! : 


graduate course work in at least two departments, with no more than 19} , 
hours in any one department. 


AFT 


Candidates electing a program without a the 


Sis must choose four fields 
and may take no more than 21 of 


n their required 36 semester hours in one 
nf ®partment. They must also include in their program at least two re- 
y Search seminars [six semester hours) requiring the preparation of sub- 


stantial research papers 


I]. LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 


a| “Merican Studies is designed to provide the student with an appropriate 
(lea background in three or four of 
j 


the following fields: anthropology, 
*conomics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literature, history, 
and politica] science. 

All degree candidates must complete 12 semester 
Work, including the interdisciplinary seminar (287), in a major field selected 
Tom those listed above, and six semester hours in each of two minor 
elds selected from those listed above, Students who elect not to write a 
thesis, must take six semester hours in a third minor field selected from 
Ose listed above, or from the fields of urban and regional planning, 
*conomic development or population studies. The student must further 
Complete an additional six semester hours in any of the major or minor 
lelds selected. The tool re juirement must be satisfied by demonstration 
of proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese, or 
hative language is Spanish or Portueuese 


*amination will cover all the student's se 


i0urs of graduate 


n English if the student's 


5 


Comprehensive 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 
The inter 


disciplinary program leading to the de er of Arts 
M the field of Middle Eastern Studies offers the : nt an appropriate 
area background in three or f ur of the following fields: domesti politics, 


Í d n ^ 
lternationa] relations, 1listory, economics, 
anthro 


teld from the international affairs curriculum may 


geography and regional science, 
pology, religion, philosophy, art, and liter ture. One approved 
also be included. 
e degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course work in- 
cluding six hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work 
Without a thesis. In the 30-hour program, students select one major and 
two minor fields; in the 36-hour program, students chose one major and 
three minor fields. Written Master’s Comprehensive Examinations in these 
elds will be required of all candidates at the completion of the degree 
Program, Al] students 
Credit } 


must meet the prescribed basic preparation of three 
Yours in Middle Eastern international relations, domestic politics 
sen; o dern history, and must satisfac torily complete th 
+ tar offered by this program. To fulfill the tool r 
Must de 
iddle } 


e interdisciplinary 
quirement, candidates 
monstrate reading knowledge proficiency in an approved modern 
astern language 


PUBLIC 


T i ; ; 
Ane Program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Public 
i 


rs allows the student to specialize in either domestic economics or 


AFFAIRS 


AIRS 179 
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domestic politics. The student may select courses in consultation with a 
advisor to emphasize either political science, economics, or American 
history, provided (1) that no more than 15 hours of courses are elected 


in one department under the 24-hour program with a thesis, or (2) that no 


more than 21 hours are elected in one department under the 36-hour pre 
gram without a thesis. Course work may include economics (public financë 
monetary theory and policy, labor economics, industrial organization: 
natural resources and environmental economics, regional and urban ec 
nomics, economic policy); history (U.S. political history, U.S. economié 
history, recent U.S. history); political science (domestic politics and gov 
ernment, Congress and the presidency, U.S. constitutional law and politics 
state and urban politics, political science research methods, and scienc& 
technology, and public policy) 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 


This degree program is designed to give the student a broad grasp of 
Russian and E: 


European affairs on an interdisciplinary basis, will 
emphasis on the period since 1917. The program provides an opportunity 
for students to gain knowledge of special areas of interest from among 
the following: Soviet internal and external affairs (required field of study) 
Soviet and Eastern European economics, ideology and thought, Russian 
literature and culture, Soviet military policy and strategy, 19th-century 
Russian history, comparative and international aspects of communism) 
Eastern European history, Eastern European government and politics, and 
advanced Soviet government, politics and foreign policy 

The degree program consists of 30 semester hours including 6 hours of 
thesis research, or 36 semester hours of c urse work without the thesis: 
All students must take 6 to 9 hours in the interdisciplinary field covering 
Soviet internal and external affairs. In the 30 hour program, students selec! 
two other fields and must include one course in Eastern European history 
or politics; in the 36-hour program, students select three other fields and 
must include one field in Eastern European history or politics. All candidates 
will be required to take Master's Comprehensive Examinations in these 
fields. Before the Comprehensive Examinations can be taken, Russian 
language proficiency must -bę demonstrated in a reading comprehensive 
examination. All students must have the required background preparation 
of at least 9 credit hours in Russian history and Soviet government an 
politics, and 12 credit hours in Russian language study. 

Students in the concentration in Russian literature and culture may take 
either the thesis or non-thesis option. They must take the required field if 
Soviet internal and external affairs in addition to the selected fields in 
literature and culture. The approved fields include 19th century Russia? 
literature, Soviet literature, and Russian culture, 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of science 
technology, and public policy is flexible and is carefully planned and con- 
ducted in consultation with an advisor. All degree candidates are require 
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to take 12 semester hours in the core field of science, technology, and 
Public policy, which includes course work both in science policy and in 
Dolicy analysis. A second field must be chosen from one currently offered 
In the international affairs or public affairs programs of the School. Stu- 
dents who elect to write a thesis must select one additional field, and those 
Who elect not to write a thesis must select two additional fields. The third 
and fourth fields may also be chosen from those currently offered in 
International affairs or public affairs, or may be interdisciplinary, developed 
In consultation with the advisor and focusing on a particular policy issue 
area. Such a special field must be approved by the student's advisor and 


the dean. 


SECURIT Y POLICY STUDIES 


The 36-hour, four-field program leading to the degree. of Master ol Arts in 
the field of security policy studies is explicitly policy-oriented, and pro- 
fessional in the sense of attempting to prepare students for policy oriented 
Positions in the defense/national security field. A student's degree program 
Will be carefully planned with an advisor. All degree candidates are re- 
Quired to take 12 semester hours in the core field of defense policy 
analysis. In addition, students should have a minimum competence in 
economics equivalent to Econ 217-18. At least one field should be selected 
from among the following: international security policy 
IStory of strategic thought; Soviet military policy and strategy; science, 
and advanced quantitative analysis. The 


military history 


lechnology, and public policy; 
lemaining two fields are to be selected from any of the above, or from 
any other field offered in the School's various programs. The tool require- 
Ment must be satisfied by demonstration of proficiency in statistics or a 


foreign language. 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Combined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


The School of Public and International Affairs cooperates with the Na- 
tional Law Center in offering a program leading to the combined degrees 
of Master of Arts and Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for ad- 
Mission by both the School of Public and International Affairs and the 
ational Law Center. Applications should be made separately, but at 
the same time. Both the School and the Center should be notified that 
the student is interested in the combined program. The student will be 
admitted to the School of Public and International Affairs for the academic 
Year following the first year of study at the National Law Center, since 
the National Law Center stipulates that the first year of coursework for 

e Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 
The Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semester- 
Our program which includes a thesis. The student selects a major offered 
Y the School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts 
oa as well as fulfilling the requirements-for the Juris Doctor degree. 
Sl 


x semester hours of credit for course work completed as part of 
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the Juris Doctor curriculum and related to the student's degree progra 
may be approved for transfer toward the Master of Arts degree. (Son 
of the course work required for the Master of Arts degree progra 
may be applicable toward the Juris Doctor degree requirements.) Studen 
will be registered in both the School of Public and International Affail 
and the National Law Center and must maintain this concurrent registr 
tion until all degree requirements have been completed. All work for th 
cómbined degree program must be completed in five years, unless 4 
extension of time is granted by the dean. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specialize! 
graduate study and research within the School of Public and Internationé 
Affairs. Courses of the Institute are drawn from à variety of academii 
areas and thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of thi 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist mové 
ment within and among the countries of these areas. Faculty member 
conduct seminars and reading courses in the disciplines of economics 
geography, history, language and literature, law, political science, all 
psychology. Research work is integrated with the teaching program. 
Students who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
of East Asian studies, international affairs, and Russian and East Europea! 
studies in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for the degreé 
of Master of Arts in the fields of economics, history, or political scienté 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with specialization in Sine 
Soviet studies, may take course work from the Institute's offerings. 
Students working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in intern& 

tional relations with special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet area are expecté 

to combine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economics 
history, and political science. Doctoral candidates in the field of political 
science will take their Sino-Soviet work in the form of appropriate sub: 
fields of the major and minor fields. Doctoral candidates in the field ol] 
history are expected to take at least two of the four fields for the degre? 
in the history of the countries of their specialization. All work leading t? 

the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is under the general supervision of th? 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and consultative committee 

designated by that School which direct the work of each graduate student 

upon admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the Institute 

will serve as advisor to the candidate. The candidate's committee will bê 

formed from members of the selected disciplinary department. A cal 
didate for such a degree should assume that the committee will requifé 

the substitution of a reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one 
of the two Western languages normally required for the degree. 


A brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute f 
available upon request. 


Y 


is 


$ 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY AND 
SUMMER STUDENTS 


Dean W.F.E. Long 
Assistant Dean S.R. Paratore 


INTRODUCTION 


The Division of Unive rsity and Summer Students makes courses available 
to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University. Such 
Sludents, often e mployed in government or industry, may be taking courses 
lo increase their vocational fitness or as a matter of personal interest. 
hey may be candidates for higher degrees in other institutions, sent here 
for Special work as part of a graduate program. They may be under- 
Sraduates matriculated elsewhere, taking courses for transfer to their 
Wn institution 

All courses except those restricted to medical and law students and 
Certain courses in the School of Government and Business Administration 
äre open to students enrolled in the Division, provided they have suffi- 
Cient preparation as determined by the academic departments. Students 
Wishing to take engineering and applied science courses should consult 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin. 

Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division 
When space is needed for degree candidates. Students in this Division are 
lot eligible to register for thesis or dissertation research. This Division 
tequires a minimum registration of three semester hours per semester or 
Session, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


An academic pac appropriate for the program of studies con- 
templated is required. In addition, the applicant who has previously at- 
lended this or another college or Toe. must be in, good standing at 
Jat institution. An applicant who has been suspended from any educa- 
tional institution for poor scholarship will not be considered for admission 
to the Division for ofie calendar year after the effective date of the sus- 
Pension. An applicant who has been denied admission elsewhere within 
is University may be considered for admission to the Division upon 
'écommendation of the a appropriate department and school or college. 
Applications for admission to the Division during a fall or spring 
remester must be received no later than the Friday before the first day of 
"Bistration (see the Calendar, pages 5-7). Applications for admission to 
e Division during the summer should be submitted at least two working 
cal prior to registration day. In both cases, however, applicants are 
to apply earlier. There is no application fee. 
— 


Fo 
r is 9 
admission requirements for students from foreign institutions, see pages 25-26 
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REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees and finances are stat 
on pages 20-32; other Univ ersity regulations, on pages 44-52, 


Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselvi 


with the regulations concerning attendance (see page 44) and withdraw 
[see page 46) 

The following specifically apply to all students in the Division of Un 
versity and Summer Students: 

Last day to add a class for credit—end of first week of classes. 

Last day to drop a class for « redit or to withdraw from the I 
end of the ninth week of classes. 

Equivalent amounts of time appl 


Iniversity- 
y to the summer sessions. 


Academic Work Load 


The normal academi work load during the 


regular academic year is ne 
more than 10 semester 


hours for a student employed more than 20 hour 
per week and not more than 18 semester hours for a full-time student 
During the summer a student may take a maximum oi two courses during 
any one session. Exceptions to these limits must be approved by the death 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship 
Division may be dismissed from the University. 

All grades received in the Division of 1 
remain on the record, and scholarship 
total record 


requirements of this 


Iniversity and Summer Students 
requirements are based on thë 


Grades 


Undergraduate—A, Excellent; B. Good 
Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; 
Unauthorized Withdrawal. 
Graduate—For graduate work, 
Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 
ized Withdrawal: 7 
For both underer 
pass option, which 


; C, Satisfactory; D, Low Pass; É 
W, Authorized Withdi iwal; Z, Failure 


grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B; 
Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Author 
Failure, Unauthorized W ithdrawal; CR, Credit. 

aduate and graduate courses there 
permits students to take courses in which they receive 
the grade of either P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. 1 here is no limitation on thé 
number of courses that may be taken pass/no pass in this Division; how 
ever there may be a limit on the number that can be transferred to fulfill 
degree requirements. 


is also a pass/n0 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 
Removing an Incomplete—The instructor normally sets a period (max 
mum of one yehr) within which the uncompleted work must be made UP 
An Incomplete which js not removed within one calendar year remains 8$ 
a grade of I on the student's record 


Change in Program of Studies 


Change within the Division of University and Summer Students—A stu 


dent may not change or drop courses (see "Withdrawal" page 46) or 


thange status to that of audit r except with the approval of the dean 
Change from one section to another of the same course may be made 
With the a ipproval of the dean and the department concerned 


Transfer within the Unive rsity—Transfer to or from the Division of Uni- 
] 


Versity and Summer Students may be mad: only with the approval of the 


deans concerned. 

Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered only 
after the completion of at least one semeste the Division or upon re- 
Quest from the college or school to which the student is seeking admission 

Students wishing to transfer to degree cy must meet the con- 
ditions of the college or school to which they are applying. It is the 
lesponsibility of the student to consult the relevant degree- granting college 
or school concerning all AA th fiaa to be met and the amount of work 


transferable. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


During the summer of 1980, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and 
Business Administration, the Sc hool of Public and International Affairs, 
the School of E ngineering and API lied Science, the Division of University 
and Summer Students, and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
Offer courses in one three-week ses: ion (May 12-June 4) and two five-week 
Sessions (June 9-July 15 and July 16-August 20). The National Law Center 
Offers courses in two six-week sessions and one 13-week session; the 
School of Education and Human Development offers courses in three- and 
six-week sessions. The Uni iversity also offers special programs during the 
Summer which are not available during the regular academic year. Courses 
are offered during both day and evening hours. 

Students who are enrolled at the U Iniversity for the 1980 spring semester 
May register for the Summer Sessions without special application. All 
others must apply for admission or readmission. There is no application 
ĉe. Students who wish degree status may seek admission from the ap- 
Propriate college or school within the University. Those who do not wish 
to work toward a degree at the University may apply through this Divi- 
sion, Such students should also read the sections on Entrance Require- 
Ments and Regulations. 

For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Sum- 
Mer Sessions Schedule of Classes. 


COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


T Tf ; 

on George Washington 1 niversity College Program for Secondary-School 

my nts provides the promising high-school student an opportunity to take 
Y accredited college courses along with college students. 
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To take advantage of the University's unique location in the natio 
capital, a diversified cultural and recreational program is arranged. 
portunities for observation, study, service, and recreation are limi 
only by the student's time, energy, and imagination. 

Courses are available full-time during the Summer Sessions to eligil 
students and part-time throughout the year to eligible commuting stude 
concurrently with their high-school program. Dormitory residence spa 
is not provided for part-time students. 

Secondary-school students with outstanding records may apply for 
summer scholarship which Covers approximately half of the total cost 
room and board, tuition, the recreational-cultura] program, health se 
vices, and Marvin Center fees, During the fall and spring semesters, con 
muting students with outstanding records may apply for a scholarshi 
covering half of tuition costs for courses to be taken concurrently wit 
secondary-school courses. The approval of the applicant's principal 0 
guidance counselor is necessary. A transcript of the applicant's grades ti 
date, including available standard test Scores, is required. 

Application forms and further information may be obtained by writing 
to the College Program for Secondary-School Students, Admissions Office 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 


v 


DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Director R.S. French 
Assistant Directors L.J. Lear, P.E. Wallace, Jr. 


The University is committed to the continuous development of new cur- 
ricular options for its faculty and students. The Division of Experimental 
Programs has as its function the support of such curricular experimenta- 
tion and development. This University-wide curricular development pro- 
gram has three objectives: (1) cooperation among the academic divisions 
of the University in the development and sponsorship of new courses 
and programs: (2) experimentation with new Ways of teaching and 
learning; and (3) a more direct relationship between campus and off- 
campus resources and interests. In pursuit of these objectives the Division 
awards faculty fellowships for interdisciplinary research, sponsors student- 
faculty societies for interdisciplinary education, and regularly organizes 
regional conferences on educational issues. The Division supports aa 
annual conference on local history, publishes a monograph series, G 
Washington Studies, and Sponsors each academic year the Banneket 
Visiting Professor of Washington Studies. 

Under the auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs, students, 
faculty, and administrators throughout the University are involved in the 
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n' Planning, teaching, and evaluating of experimental courses and degree pro- 
p>} Sams. Many curricular experiments which receive financial support 
red through the Division of Experimental Programs are sponsored by other 

academic units of the University, e.g., the 700 Series of Courses in Gen- 
jle | eral and Interdisciplinary Studies. There are presently two academic 
i$} Programs directly sponsored by the Division—the Program in Experi- 
c | Mental Humanities and the Serv ice-Learning Program. 

The Program in Experimental Humanities offers courses which provide 
a| °Pportunities for students to combine sustained field study with classroom 
of Work. These courses are sometimes taught by interdisciplinary and inter- 
I| divisional faculty teams. Some Experimental Humanities courses are resi- 
IJ "ential courses in which students enrolled in the same class also live to- 
p | Bether in designated areas of university housing. 

h The Service-Learning Program integrates off-campus, preprofessional 
fj Work placements with classroom seminars. Students in the program are 
!| Placed in community groups, research organizations, or governmental 
agencies. Assignments are arranged by means of a formal agreement among 
the student, the program, and the off-campus placement. Instructors in 
€ seminars are members of the faculty in one of the professional schools 

of the Univ ersity. 

The Division of Experimental Programs is charged with mobilizing aca- 
emic resources throughout the University that can appropriately address 
heeds in the Washington metropolitan community, Among the activities of 
the Division is a community assistance program in the Anacostia area. 
Selected students receive stipends for services to residents and work with 
Community organizations 


ASSOCIATES 


Allan Fitzsimmons, Faculty Associate for Environmental Studies 
argot Kernan, Faculty Associate for Film Studies 
elma Z. Lavine, Faculty Associate for Interdisciplinary Studies 
: Joanne Lynn, Faculty Associate for Humanities and Medicine 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Harold Frederick Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
hairman 
awrence Thompson Bowles, Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical 
Center 
Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education 
arl James Lange, Professor of Psychology; Vice President for Adminis- 
tration and Research 
orma Maine Loeser, Professor of Business Administration; Dean of the 
chool of Government and Business Administration 
alph Clarke Nash, Professor of Làw 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 
lenry Solomon, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of 
rts and Sciences 


POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Vice President for Poli y Studies and Special Projects L.H. Mayo 
] I ] 


The Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects is responsible 
to the President of the University for developing an interdisciplinary 
capability for analyzing national policy issues. There is involvement with 
the Consortium universities and with foundations, federal agencies, il 
dustry, and other organizations which interact with the governmental 
process. 

The office serves the University as a locus 
advisory resource on interdepartmental and 
related to the analysis of public policies, and ¢ 
broad social or environmental problems. 

The University has sustained an institutional 
of faculty recruitment and program 
analysis as a major focus of teaching 
of thirteen years of development 


for discussion and as af 
interdisciplinary research 
n curricula pertaining t0 


commitment, in terms 
emphasis, to issue-oriented policy 
and research activities. The result 
IS a significant, institutional capability 
for comprehensive analysis of complex policy issues. Major programs 
oriented to public policy and governmental functions, which come within 
the ambit of this office, are described below. 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Director L.H. Mayo 


The Program's primary objective is the continuing development of 8 
University-wide policy research capability related to problems stemming 
from the impact of technological] change on the processes, values, and 
institutions of society. The Program provides a neutral forum for considera- 
tion of these policy issues—whether in a retrospective, current, or pro- 
spective context—and provides an advisory and research resource fot 
policy makers in the public and private sectors. 

The Program's primary components are: 

1. The Technology Assessment Group—The Prog 
involved with the evolution of the concept of Technology Assessment 
(TA), which has become federally institutionalized in the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment. Much of the early work of the Program 
consisted of theoretical, methodological, institutional. and historical 
studies. During the last seven years, however, the TA Group has carried 
out studies in a variety of subject areas including transportation, energy: 
community development, environmental noise. communication, and gov 
ernmental structure and process, under contracts or grants from most of 
the major Federal agencies. 

2. The Graduate Program in 
This Master’s degree 


ram has been closely 


Science, Technology, and Public Policy— 
program—co-sponsored by the Program of Policy 
Studies and the School of Public and International Affairs (SPIA)—combines 
graduate training in science policy analysis with major research under 
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takings, In six years, the program has become the largest degree-granting 
science policy program in the United States. Admissions information is 


Contained in the SPIA section of this Bulletin. 

3. The Behavioral Studies Group—This part of the Program focuses 
® the social and behavioral factors associated with technological 
development. It is a multidisciplinary group, with expertise in motivational 
and behavioral aspects of technology assessment in the areas of transpor- 
lation, energy use, communication, energy conservation, new town pro- 
Sram development, public health (family planning, community mental 
ealth), and education. Work includes applications of TA to program de- 
Velopment and evaluation, as well as to dissemination and utilization of 
Strategies to improve the constructive uses of technologies in these areas. 


. The Program of Policy Studies normally has between 15 and 20 profes- 
3lonals and many students working on several projects, most of which 
äre problem-oriented and interdisciplinary in nature. Members of the 
culty, graduate students, members of governmental agencies, and special 
Consultants are regularly involved in our studies. To date the Program 
às performed over 75 policy studies and has published over 100 reports, 
Monographs, books, and special papers which have been distributed to 
Professionals and institutions throughout the world. Funding for the 
Togram's activities has come from a variety of sources: the University; 
federal agencies, including DOT, EPA, ERDA, HEW, HUD, NASA, Com- 
Merce, OTA, and NSF; and private foundations, including The Ford 
Foundation. 


Professional Associates 


Director Louis H. Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Proj- 
ects; Professor of Law 
Obert W. Anthony, Senior Staff Scientist (Physics, Systems Modeling) 
Uy Black, Professor of Business Economics 
àmes M, Brown, Senior Staff Scientist: Professor of Law 
ichard Ericson, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Management 
Henry B. Freedman, Research Associate [Business Administration) 
ames U, Hamersley, Research Associate (Law) 
€nry H. Hitchcock, Research Associate (International Relations) 
harles V. Kidd, Senior Staff Scientist (Public Affairs) 
ohn M, Logsdon, Research Scientist; Director, Graduate Program in 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy; Professor of Public Affairs and 
Political Science 
seph B. Margolin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Behavioral Studies 
Group 
ilton C. Marney, Consultant (Normative Systems Research) 
ation R. Misch, Research Scientist; Deputy Director, Behavioral Studies 
1 Group 
lenry R. Nau, Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy; 
Associate Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
erman Pollack, Research Professor of International Affairs (Political 
Cience) 


Mest Weiss, Senior Staff Scientist (Transportation Programs Specialist) 
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NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY FORUM 


Judith K. Miller, Director 
Marion Ein, Associate Director 


The National Health Policy Forum assists professional staff membef 
employed by the executive and legislative branches of the federal govern 
ment in the health field to obtain a more realistic understanding of actual 
health practices and problems, and to improve communications betwee 
Washington-based professional staff members and experts in the field 
Exposure to problems and issues facing the entire country is gained 
primarily through sequenced evening discussions or workshops andı 
where appropriate, site visits to various localities. Although attendance 
is primarily limited to Congressional aides and top-level health staff from 
the many government agencies involved in health, GWU students and 
faculty can be accommodated on a space-available basis. 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Samuel Halperin, Director 
Paul Schindler, Director, Education Policy Fellowship Program 
Elizabeth Hale, Associate Director 
Jerome Contee, Assistant Director 
Harriet Bernstein, Acting Director, Educational Staff Seminar 
Philip Kearney, Coordinator and IEL Associate Director for State Programs 
The Associates Program 
John Merrow, Producer, "Options in Education" 
A. Sidney Johnson III, Director, Family Impact Seminar 
Theodora Ooms, Deputy Director 
Ruth Hubbell, Associate Director for Research 
George Kaplan, Coordinator, Washington Policy Seminar 
Diane Brundage, Coordinator of Communications and of Journalism Pro 
grams 
Lisa Walker, Coordinator, Education of the Handicapped Policy Project 
Dietra Norris, Chief Administrative Officer 
Patrick Barbati, Director, Financial Services 


The Institute for Educational Leadership (IEL) seeks to strengthe? 
present and potential leadership in American education at the policy levels 
of state and federal government. Established in 1971, IEL is a policy plat- 
ning and coordinating agency for a number of related educational pro- 
grams, including Education Policy Fellowship Program, Educational Sta 
Seminar, The Associates Program, "Options in Education" over Nationa 
Public Radio, Washington Policy Seminar, Family Impact Seminar, an 
Ford Fellows in Educational Journalism. IEL is supported by a major grant 
from The Ford Foundation and by various grants from foundations al 
federal agencies. 

The objectives of the Institute are carried out under the following pro 
grams and activities: 

1. Education Policy Fellowship Program (formerly Washington Intern 
ships in Education) is a national program designed to help provide future 
educational leaders with skills in policymaking for effective and elk 
lightened leadership. Funds for the program are provided by the Ford, 
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Rockefeller, and Cleveland Foundations. Since 1964, the program has 
Placed over 550 mid-career persons in one-year internships in public and 
Private agencies involved in educational policy matters. 

2. Educational Staff Seminar is a professional development program 
designed for staff members employed by the executive and legislative 
ranches of the federal government in the field of education. It is designed 
lo expose these federal education policymakers to existing programs 
throughout the nation, and to innovations, research, and emerging ideas 
the field. 

The Associates Program is an evolving IEL activity. Its emphasis 
has been to provide seminars for legislators and other policymakers at 
Slate capitals. Begun in 1972 with three state educati: nal seminars, the 
Program now sponsors 31 seminars, all directed by Associates who ar 
tange five to ten programs annually. 

The Program gr a network of state-level “generalists” (Associ- 
X whose ties to IEL in the nation's capital provide rare linkages among 
federal and state education policy- -setters. It also sponsors national and 
legiona] conferences dealing with state-level responsibilities in education. 

4. "Options in Education,” co-produced by IEL and National Public 
Radio, is a weekly series heard over most of NPR's 190 me mber stations 
from coast to coast, Voice of America rebroadcasts the one-hour pro- 
Srams, and IEL makes cassettes and transcripts available at minimum cost. 
Options” has received awar from the National Association of State 

epartment of Education information Officers (1977), the Education 
Writers Association (1975 and 1976), and the Council for Advancement 
and Support of Education (1974). A list of NPR member stations and a 
Catalog of available cassettes and transcripts are available from IEL. 

5. Family Impact Seminar seeks to identify and assess the effect on 
families and children of a variety of public policies. The Seminar and 
lts several task forces are composed of scholars and policymakers. To- 
8ether, they examine and test the feasibility of developing “family impact 
Statements” on selected government policies and programs. The specific 
lSSues to be examined are selected from a broad range of existing or 
Proposed public policies 

6. Ford Fellows in Educational Journalism is an intensive, short-term 
Professional development program for educational reporters and jour- 
Nalists. This pioneering effort has offered 41 Fellows a “sabbatical” from 
educational reporting and allows them to 


e fast-paced immediacy of daily 
Pursue a full-time, three-month course of independent study in their desig- 
Dated area of educational interest. The program reflects the conviction that 

€tter-informed media will be a direct and positive influence for better 
education. 

7. The Washington Policy Seminar brings groups of state educators and 
Policymakers to the Capital for three days of intensive exposure to the 
Drocesse 's, people, and institutions which shape federal education policy. 
speakers for the Seminar include members of Congress, Congressional 
‘aif, senior officials of the Executive branch, leaders of education associa- 
tons, and seasoned “Washington watchers.” 

Further information on these programs is available from the Institute 


Or Educational n aea Suite 310, 1001 Connecticut Ave. N.W,, 


Wash; 


ington, D.C. 2003 
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SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Vice President for Administration and Re search C.]. Lange 


These special programs were established for the specific purpose of com 
sidering, in an academic atmosphere, problems proposed by the individual 
projects or submitted by the sponsoring agency. Cooperation between thes 
programs and the various departments of instruction is as close ag tht 
nature and needs of the programs and departments will permit, 


CENTER FOR SOCIAL POLICY STUDIES 
Director Sar Levitan 


The Center for Social Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation 0 
federally-supported manpower, antipoverty and related programs. The 
Center is financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers, in col 
junction with the Department of Economics, graduate courses in labor 
economics and social policy. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Director Jonathan Fife 


The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghous? 
on Higher Education, established in the fall of 1968, is supported by thé 
National Institute of Education. The Clearinghouse is responsible for thé 
acquisition, evaluation, abstracting, indexing and dissemination of research 
reports and other documents dealing with problems and issues in high@? 
education, prepares state-of-the-art and review papers related to high@ 
education and responds to individual inquires concerned with higher edt 
cation. 


NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY FORUM 


See Policy Studies and Special Projects, page 190. 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


See Policy Studies and Special Projects, pages 190-91 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Director W.H. Marlow 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides a multi 
disciplinary environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantia 
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Pportunities for research activities and public service under diversified 

Qürces of external support. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute 

taforms research leading to the development of a science in logistics 

"aluring principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in 
"il affairs and national defense efforts. 


MID-EA ST REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 


"rector Raymond Cottrell 
3sociate Director Nona Flynn 


The Mid-East Regional Resource Center is one of a number of centers 
“ving under contract to the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
|^ S, Office of Education. The area served includes Delaware, Maryland, 
Nest Virginia, and North Carolina. The primary mission of the project is 
P assist state education agencies and affiliated agencies within its area 
P Comply with the Individualized Educational Programming requirements 
"Public Law 94-142. 


NATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 


Director Mary Holman 


The Natural Resources Policy Center was established in September, 1965, 
) Sponsor faculty and student research in the area of natural resources and 
lYironmental] quality; to develop and undertake activities that promote 
Mergraduate and graduate education; and to train employees of public 
eurce agencies. The program af the Center focuses particularly on 
,' leasing the contribution of the social sciences to the solution of con- 
liborary problems relating to the management and development of natu- 
al resources. The Natural Resources Policy Center, which provides a focus 
ù natura] resource and environmental quality problems and issues, is 
m, tegral part of the Department of Economics in both the design of its 
àrch program and its courses. 


p 
ROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Sen 
e Policy Studies and Special Projects, pages 188-89. 


$ 
OCIAL RESEARCH GROUP 
Pitecto, Ira Cisin 

*80ciate Director H.J. Parry 


Th 

e " . " 

tent Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with con- 
a ation on basic research underlying an approach to the solution of 
"lal Problems. 


è 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following pages contain listings and descriptions of courses offeret 
the departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. 
courses as here listed are subject to change. The University reserves 
right to withdraw any course announced or to change the course! 
shown herein. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evel 
and daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by 
same staff of instructors and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
to 100 are planned i 
ars. With the approval of ý 
taken by juniors and seniors. ? 


First-group courses- Courses numbered from 1 
students in the freshman and sophomore ye 
advisor and the dean. they may also be 
certain instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make] 
undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites to advanced courses, bf 
they may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Second-group courses Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are plann? 
for students in the junior and senior years. Except for accounting couts 
they may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the D% 
and the instructor at the time of registration, Such approval is grant? 
only with the provision that students must complete additional work’ 


receive graduate credit. Accounting courses numbered 101-200 may w 
be taken for graduate credit. | 


Third-group courses- 


-Courses numbered from 201 to 300 in the Gradi! 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Busin® 
Administration, and courses numbered 201 to 400 in the School of BH 
cation and Human Development, are planned primarily for graduate # 
dents. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to quali” 
seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors’ 
the School of Government and Business Administration registering for th® 
courses must have a 3.00 average, the prior approval of the depart? 
chairman who is responsible for the graduate course, and the prior appro 
of the dean. Non-degree students who have not completed a bachel? 
degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of Gove” 
ment and Business Administration. i 

Fourth-group courses—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Gradus 
School of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they 4 
primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in / 
School of Government and Business Administration are limited to docto", 
students. In the School of Education and Human Development fourth-gr?* 
courses, numbered 401 to 900, are limited to graduate students with m% 
ler'S degrees from accredited institutions. 
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Fifth-group courses 
lormally included in departmental offeri 
| ods from disciplines in addition to 


soring department. The 701 number is us 


those u 


IY an individual faculty member; the 721 m 


W'ibper-level courses in which fa ulty from 
Yestigate a topic of mutual academic 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Courses numbered 701 
ngs and utilize insights and meth 
ually identified with the spon- 


Imper 1S 


IATIONS 
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ind 721 explore topics not 


designate courses taught 
used to designate 
departments in- 


or mort 


| The following abbreviations are used by the University for course 


f dee; 
| €Signations. 


Acct Ac counting HSA 
Cv American Civilization 
Anat Anatomy Hist 
Anes Anesthesiology HKLS 
| Anth Anthropology 
ApSc Applied Science Idis 
Art Art IAf 
AtTh Art Therapy Ital 
Bioc Biochemistry Japn 
BiSc Biological Sciences Jour 
BAd Business Administration Law 
Cart Cartography Mgt 
em Chemistry Math 
&D Child Health and Development ME 
Chin Chinese M&PA 
CE Civil Engineering Med 
Clas Classics Micr 
ClEn Clinical Engineering MStd 
CSci Computer Science Mus 
Derm Dermatology NSur 
Econ E onomics Neur 
Educ Education Ob&G 
EPo] Education Policy Ocea 
EE Electrical Engineering OR 
EAd Engineering Administration Opht 
Engs Engineering Science Oral 
Engl English Orth 
E English as a Foreign Language Otol 
nHe Environmental Health Path 
Envr Environmental Studies Phar 


Hum Experimental Humanities Phil 


Fors Forensic Sciences Phys 
Fren French Phyl 
Gnet Genetics PSc 
food Geodesy Port 
cog Geography and Regional Science Pchi 

col Geology 
op Geophysics Psyc 
Ger Germanic Languages and PAd 
Ge Literatures RSci 
HCS Gerontology Rad 
Health Care Sciences RPol 


Health Services 
Administration 
History 

Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
International Affairs 
Italian 

Japanese 


rnaiism 


Management Science 
Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 
Medical and Public Affairs 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music Í 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Oceanography 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 

Oral Biology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 
Physiology 
Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 
Radiological Sciences 
Radiology 
Regulatory Policy 
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Rel Religion Stat Statistics 
SLP Service Learning Program Surg Surgery 
Slav Slavic Languages and TGom  Telecommunication Opert 
Literatures tions 
Soc Sociology U&RP Urban and Regional Plan 
Span Spanish ning 
SpEd Special Education Urol Urology 
SpDr Speech and Drama WStu Women's Studies 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the 
tion of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title 
of the course. Thus, a year course giving three semester hours of credi 
each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three semest@ 
hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour may be defined as one 5% 


minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one 
semester. | 


satisfactory comple: 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS | 


Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing " 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term 
"academic year" is used only with two-semester courses, and indicates thé! 
the first half of the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the 
second half in the spring semester. Not all offerings for the summer ses 
sions are listed in this Bulletin. Students should consult the Summer Ses 
sions Schedule of Classes for additional summer offerings. A Schedule 9! 
Classes is published each fall and spring semester to provide informatio | 
concerning the time of course offerings. | 


ACCOUNTING peo 

Professors E.J.B. Lewis, A 
M.G. Gallagher 

Professorial Lecturers J. Hilmy, F.W. Segel | 

Associate Professor G. Bodnar 

Associate Professorial Lecturers E. McReady, T.B. Cooke 

Assistant Professor P. Welling ! 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer J.D. D'Amore 

Adjunct Instructors G.E. Farrelly, A.C. Riley, J.A. Talbot 


: : $ 
Bachelor of Business Administration in the field of accounting—See pag? 
137—44 


.J. Mastro (Chairman], F.C. Kurtz, C.M. Paik | 


i x 4. All 
Master of Ac counting—Required: the general requirements, pages 149-51. A 
candidates are required to complete 30 semester ] 


1ours of graduate course Wo 
Acct 211, 221. 232, 251, 261, 263, 


264, 275, 282, and Mgt 247—and a comprehen 
sive examination in the final semester of course work or the following semesté? 
A maximum of 6 semester hours may be approved for transfer into the pro 
gram. Specific prerequisite courses will vary, based on the student's stall! 
upon admission to the program 


Master of Business Administration with a ncentrati 1 a nting—Pre 
Tequisite: A bachelor's degree, see pa 1 Reqt the general require 
ments, pages 149-52; common body of knowledge co es se equivalents 


97; Econ 217, 218; Mgt 200, 202, 218. General in 
ses: BAd 202, 211, 255; Mgt 204; and six semester 


Acct 201; BAd 201, 23 


struction in administra 


ours f electives, within the School of Gevernment and Business Administra 
tion, selec ted with the approval of the advisor from courses outside the field 
% concentration of accounting th only three credits from any one fiel 
Concentration co irses: Acct 220, 262 27 id a comprehensive examina 
tion in the final semester of course following semester. (Note 
BAd 297 cannot be waived in the ymmon I nowledat ourse area by 


prior similar course.) 


Doctor of Business Administri 
Pages 161-62. Students admitted to the doctoral 1 
Major field may be considered for concu 


aminisiration, see 


on an 


accounting as the 


nt ap 1ents as Adjunct In 
‘ttuctors. Criteria for selection include a Master's degree and a C.P.A, Courses 
t0 be taught are restricted to Acct 1 and 2. See Chairman of the Accounting 


Department for details 


Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for 
Staduate credit. Accounting courses numbered 200 and above may not be taken 
r undergraduate credit. 


First Group 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Gallagher, Kurtz 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses and 
reports; the accounting measurement and communications of signifi- 
cant economic and financial data. There is a $25 laboratory fee for 
Acct 1. Prerequisite: sophomore status. Acct 1 is prerequisite to 
Acct 2. Students who have received credit for a similar financial a« 


counting course cannot receive credit for Acct 1 (Acct 1 and 2 
fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Bodnar 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility account- 
ing, standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and 
motivation, relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 and 
junior status. Students who have received credit for Acct 193 cannot 
receive credit for Acct 101. (Fall and spring) 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance 
of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: 
Acct 1-2 (Fall and spring) 


121 Intermediate Accounting (3) Mastro 


In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition 
of assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation 
1-2 


and analysis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 and junior 
status. Laboratory fee, $2 (Fall) 
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[ 


Accounting Theory (3) Mast 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading p! 
fessional and accounting research associations, major contributio! 
lo accounting literature Prerequisite: Acct 121 and senior statu 


(Spring) 

141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lew! 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for government 
and institutional entities Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. (Fall) 

161 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallaghe 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corpore 
tions, differences between tax accounting and financial accounting 
(Fall and spring) 


71 Auditing (3) Kurt 


Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditin 
standards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, form-prep® 
ration-use of audit work papers, audit evidence Prerequisite: Act! 


121 and senior status. (Fall) 
181 Accounting Systems (3) Bodna! 


Data processing considerations in the design and operation of 8€ 
counting systems. Principles of internal control applicable to manul 
and automated accounting systems. Prerequisite: Acct 101, 171, am 
senior status. (Spring) 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) Gallaghe 


Application of ac« ounting theory to special areas: consolidated state 
ments, business combinations, earnings per share, foreign exchang? 
price-level adjusted statements, source and application of funds 
Prerequisite: Acct 121, and junior status. (Spring) 


193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis 
Principles and procedures in the development, installation, and operé 
Hon of a system of budgetary control to aid management. Prerequ' 
site: Acct 1-2. Students who have rec eived credit for Acct 101 canno! 
receive credit for Acct 193 (Fall and spring) 


199 Accounting Practice Internship (3) Mastro 


» n r $ 
Concepts, procedures and standards of auditing practice obtained 4 
an intern with a firm or gency. Prerequisite: 15 semester hours 9 
r nti - "2o i ure liting). senior «tatus 
accounting courses (including a course in auditing), senior sta 
and approval of the chairman of the department (Spring) 


Third Group 


201 Financial Accounting (3) Kurt 


For designated students in the M.B.A. program. The role of account 
ing in the decision-making process of external parties; the understant 
ing, interpretation, and implementation of financ ial accounting 
(Course equivalent: a similar graduate financ ial accounting course, " 
Acct 1 and 2, or two similar undergraduate courses.) (Fall an 
spring) 


| 
f 
| 
eee | 
ACCOUNTING 199 | 
| 
y 211 Business Law For Accountants (3) Gallagher | | 
; A study of the legal process and of the principles and precepts of | | 
á business law; corporations, partnerships, property, trusts, wills, | 
' and the legal liability of the accountant. Prerequisite: Master of ! | 
Accounting status. (Fall) 
i 220 Management Accounting (3) Paik | 


The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of manage- 
ment; understanding of how accounting influences resource allocation 


decisions in the organization. Prerequisite: Acct 201 (Fall and 
spring) 

221 Cost Analysis (3) Bodnar 
An advanced cost accounting course with emphasis on comparative | 
costs and cost accounting standards. Prerequisite: Master of Account- | 
ing status. (Spring) 

232 Generally Accepted Accounting Standards (3) Mastro 
A critical understanding of the Financial Accounting Standards Board f 
Pronouncements (Standards) and the Security and Exchange Com- | 
mission—Accounting Series Releases. Prerequisite: Master of Ac- 
counting status. (Spring) 

251 Accounting For Multinational Corporations (3) Segel 
A study of international accounting standards with emphasis on 
accounting for foreign conversion requirements compatible with do- 
mestic accounting consolidation standards. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 
220 (Fall) 

261 Federal Income Taxation of Individuals (3) Gallagher 


A study of federal income taxation of individuals covering gross in- 
come, deductions and credits, sales, other disposition of property, 
capital gains and losses, and timing. Prerequisite: Master of Account- 
ing status. (Fall) 

262 Business Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, 
and their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business de- 
cisions and tax research (Fall and spring) I 

263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) Gallagher 


A study of federal income taxation of corporations, covering capital 
structure, distributions not in and in complete liquidation, and cor- i 
porate accumulations. Prerequisite: Master of Accounting status or 


depe-tmental approval, and Acct 261. (Spring) 
264 Federal Taxation of Estates, Gifts, and Trusts (3) Gallagher 


A study of estates, gifts, and trusts covering gross estates, state 
transfer taxes, valuation problems, planning estate liquidity, complex i 
trusts. Prerequisite: Master of Accounting status or departmental 


approval, and Acct 261 (Spring) 
275 Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) Kurtz 


Study of auditing concepts: generally accepted auditing standards, 
application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of electronic 
data processing systems. Prerequisite: Master of Accounting status 
(Spring) 
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276 Management Planning and Control (3) 


pai 


Integrative case study approach to management systems for plat 
E s I g 5 


ning, control, and decisions: value indices for organizational subunit 
transfer pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting framh 
work and cycle. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220. (Spring) 


277 Accounting and Decision Systems (3) 


Accounting as a basis for economic decision-making by manageme’ 
and investors. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220. (Fall and spring) 


282 Accounting Information Systems (3) 


Development and application of accounting system theory, includi“ 
analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic da 
processing, accounting systems, and management information Sy! 


tems. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220. (Fall) 


290 Special Topics in Accounting (3) 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching 
be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Mastro and Staf 


Accounting (3) 


Fourth Group 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students, and are 


demand requires. The courses are open to other graduate students at the disc 


tion of the department. 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions 
and Relationships (3-3) 


An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks fo! 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature 3 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, pote? 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institution" 


arrangements to meet the needs of society. 


391 Accounting Form and Substance—Doctoral Seminar ( 


d 
, values, 8? 


pai 


Bodn? 


staf! 
methods. Mé 


offered as th 


arr.) | 


, s 2 0 
Discourse on current and major accounting issues. Presentation’ 
papers by doctoral candidates and accounting faculty. Monthly, pr 
start to end of doctoral program in accounting. (Fall and sprit 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Mastro and Sf? 


f 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administ 
tion or Doctor of Public Administration general examination. May 


repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Mastro and suf 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of Pubi 
Administration candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 8 
spring) l 

AMERICAN LITERATURE E 


See English. 
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AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, B.M. Mergen (Director) 

Professorial Lecturer L. Miller 

Associate Professors J.O. Horton, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.N. Pearce 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.R. Field, J. Mahoney, Jr., T.A. Comp, 
H.W. Marshall, J.K. Zilczer 

Assistant Professors J.F. Santino (Visiting), P.M. Palmer 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers B.G. Carson, L.D. Lankton, S.J. Zeitlin, 
P.J. Cressey 


Affiliated Programs 


John Y. Cole (Library of Congress) 
Atlee Schidler (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
Wilcomb E. Washburn (Smithsonian Institution) 


Faculty Advisory Committee 


CC. Mondale (Chairman), S. Carroll, F.S. Grubar, R.L. Humphrey, J. 
Moreno, O. Seavey, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.M. 
Yezer 


American Studies Council 


The Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory capacity. 
t includes representatives from the student body, the Washington com- 
Munity, the faculty, alumni, and affiliated programs. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Civilization [(field-of-study)—The 
Sllowing requirements must be fulfilled: 

l. The general requirements stated on pages 74, 81-87. 

2. Prerequisite course—AmCv 71-72. (In preparation for the major field it is 
'écommended that students take the introductory American history course and 
elect introductory courses in anthropology, art, economics, English, geography 
and regional science, philosophy, political science, religion, and sociology.) 

3. Required courses in the major—(a) 15 semester hours of approved second- 
8foup courses in an American civilization core field, including U.S. social his- 
tory (6 hours), American literature (6 hours), and an interdisciplinary elective 
(3 hours); (b) 15 semester hours of approved second-group courses in a related 
IScipline or topical area; (c) AmCv 179-80, which must be taken in the senior 
Vear, 

The major examination required of all seniors must be satisfactorily com- 
Pleted in the final year. 

Pecial Honors will be awarded to students who fulfill the general require- 
ents (see page 50) and in addition (1) receive grades of A in at least half 
of t eir courses in the two areas of concentration and (2) receive honors in the 
major examination. 
Mi years of a foreign language or adequate preparation in statistics, logic, 
"d Ap ouistics is strongly recommended. Students should consult frequently with 
merican Civilization advisor. 


—— —  — — 
——À 


—————— 
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Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization Prerequisite: the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilization orn 
the subject in which concentration is contemplated, 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99, including (1) AmCv 271-72 
[six semester hours), a seminar on scope and method in American Civilization 
(2) 18 additional semester hours in a carefully related pattern, focusing on 8 
concentrated approach to the study of American Civilization: (3) a masters 
thesis (six semester hours) written on an approved topic under the direction 0f 
the instructor in whose field the major emphasis falls; (4) a Master's Compre 
hensive Examination reflecting the candidate's area of concentration Special 
options in the degree program include the following: 


1. A concentration in Museum Training—Course emphasis on substantive re 
search in material culture under direction of staff at the Smithsonian InstitU- 
tion. Required: in addition to the general requirements outlined above, AmOV 
250. Recommended, but not required: AmCv or 352 (advanced research) 
AmCv 251 (internship) and other related courses offered by the departments of 
anthropology, art, or education. 


2. A concentration in Historic Preservation Course emphasis on interpreting 


issues in historic preservation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite: 
background in urban history. Required: in addition to the general requirements 
outlined above, AmCv 277-78 Recommended, but not required: additional 
courses in architectural history, urban and regional planning, and local history: 


Master of Arts in the field of Museum Studies, see pages 391-94 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization This program 
combines work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for 
research and teaching, with the option of stressing preparation for museum 
and library careers. Applicants are required to have an adequate background 
in the humanities and/or social sciences as they apply to the understanding of 
American civilization. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-93, 99-101. Candidates must 
pass a General Examination in four areas within three calendar years of 
matriculation. American cultural history is the only required field. Three othe? 
fields may be elected with approv 


al of the advisory committee: one field must 
represent foreign coverage. Other areas may be chosen from the following 
groups: (1) American diplomatic, economic. political, social, or urban history: 
American literature, art, philosophy, or religion; Afro-American history; his 
toric preservation; or some areas of the social and behavioral sciences; (2) in 
affiliation with the Library of Congress— supervised historical study in biblio- 
graphic resources including American history and politics, cartography, cross 
cultural studies, government documents, graphic arts and music, motion pic- 
tures and recorded sound, printing and bookmaking; (3) in affiliation with the 
Smithsonian Institution (Museum of History and Tec hnology, National Portrait 
Gallery and National Collection of Fine Arts)—supervised studies including 
architectural history, decorative arts, ethno-history, historical archeology: 
history of science, history of technology, industrial arc heology, material aspect? 
of American civilization, and various fields in the history of art. Additional 
areas of study may be arranged within the University and in both the Library 
of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative programs. Special announcements 
concerning these programs are issued periodically and are available in the 
Office of the Director of the American Studies Program. 

Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above 
except those dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States. 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


First Group 


71—72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) Gillette, Mergen 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 


emphasis on their contemporary importance (Academic year) 


Second Group 


115 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, Mergen 
Ecology: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and t rtments 


of Anthropology and Geography and Regional Scien study in 


Mexico (Summer) 


160-61-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3-3 Seavey, Romines, Sten 
Same as Engl 160-61-62. Major factors in tł 
tion as shown by outstanding writers (AmCv 160, 162 


spring) 
I 8) 


e national cultural tradi- 
fall; 161 


165 Introduction to Folklore (3) Santino, Zeitlin 
History of folklore studies in Europe and America; terminology and 
study of different folk genres. Same as Anth 165 


170 The Culture of Sport and Leisure in America (3) Mergen 


Sport, ritual, and play, and relationships between these activities and 
l ted to 20 students who 


American society. A residential course, limi 


will live in Crawford Hall (Fall) 


173 Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contribu- 
tions of black Americans to, and their impact upon, American history. 
Same as Hist 173. (Fall) 

174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American experi- 
ence. Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed 
Same as Hist 174 (Spring) 

177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) Pearce 
Washington, D.C. will be the primary exhibit for the study of historic 
preservation as it has developed over the past century. Experience 
with preservation is as shown by examples in other localities 
will also be discussed. Lectures, class discussions of 
and field trips to neighborhoods and sites subjected to preservation 
efforts (Summer) 


sues 


the readings, 


179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3-3) Mondale 


Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilization. 


(Academic year) 


184 Contemporary American Civilization (3) Staff 


Examination of the patterns of contemporary Ameri 


I \ rican life through 
study of literature and the arts, and political, social, cultural, and 


economic trends. 


—— — 
— M 


loint offering Ol the 


rican Studies Program and the History Dt 

partment. Survey of the political economic, social, military, religiou 

intellectual, and cultural practices in North America from 1000 AD 

to the present as these have affected and been affe ted by the femal! 
half of the population (Fall) 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gillette 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the History Dt 


partment. History of the American city { 


185 History of Women in America (3) DePauw! 


y trom colonial foundations @ 


the present, fo using 
forces with physical form Special. emphasis 
industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms 


plications for public policy and historic preservation (Spring) 


192 The American Cinema (3) Kerna 


Joint offering of the Americar 
Drama Department History and 


course will enable the student to recognize and evaluate cinem? 
techniques, to express the evaluation clearly in writing, and to um] 
derstand the role of films in the context of American culture. 
(Spring) 


194 Introduction to Historical Archeology (3) Cressey 


Joint offering of the American Studie: 
Department. Survey of the basic 
the material culture of recent history 


195 Independent Study (3) Staf | 


Open to a limited number of American Civiliz 
research or as-an internship with a Washing 
society. Approval of advisor required. (Fall and spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Gillette 
Joint offering of the American Studies Progr 
partment. Introduction to theory 
historical data through recorded 
published works in oral history 


am and the History De 


interviews. Examination of majo 
Particular attention to ongoing ore 
history projects in the Washington area (Spring) 


Third Group 


215 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, Merge! 
Ecology: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department: 


of Anthropology and Geography and Regional Scien: e. Field study i? 
Mexico (Summer) 


5 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gillette 


The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with 
emphasis through field trips on the evolution of 


residential neigh 
borhoods and related issues of } 


ustoric preservation and conservatio! 


Same as Hist 225. (Summer) 
260 Women in the American Work Force (3) Palme! 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Wome? 


»em 
Studies Program. Multidis: iplinary historical survey of women's WOII 


on transitions from pr 
with attention to im 


ation majors as directe 
ton museum or historica | 


on relationships between so. ial and economi 


n Studies Program and the Speech amv 
criticism of American films. The 


i 
; Program and the Anthropology] 
data and methods of research M 


and practice of obtaining and usinf 
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roles and labor force participation, inc luding social prescriptions for 
and self-perceptions of women, market and tec hnological factors af- 
fecting women's work choices, psychological responses to work roles, 
and familial organization of work duties. Differential attitudes and 
experiences by class, race, and ethnic groups (Fall) 


271-72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3-3) Mondale 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teach- 
ing; introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the 


degree of Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. 
(Academic year) 


274 Research Seminar: Materials in Horton 
Afro-American Culture (3) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the History De- 


partment. Prerequisite: AmCv/Hist 173 and 174 or equivalent. 
(Spring) 


276 U.S. Architectural History (3) Pearce 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Urban and 
Regional Planning Department. Basic stylistic developments in 
American architecture from the 17th through the 20th centuries, 
with special emphasis on the applicability of style recognition to 
buildings and neighborhoods in urban America. Architecture as evi- 
dence of American cultural history and guide to historic preservation 
(Fall) 


277-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) Pearce 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the History and 
Urban and Regional Planning Departments. The preservation move- 
ment and its literature. Review of current experience, preservation 


practice and techniques Emerging aspects of historic preservation. 
Examples of historic, cultural, and humanistic values affecting preser- 
vation activities (Academic year) 

289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3) Staff 


Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in Ameri- 
can cultural history or other area appropriate to the topic of the 


seminar. (Academic year) 

295 Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
Limited to master's candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, 
required. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Ourth Group 


351 Vernacular Architecture (3) Upton 


Examination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in American 
building. Survey and field techniques, comparative study of related 
types of objects, and use of dot umentary sources (Spring) 


179-80 Readings in American Cultural History (3-3) Mergen 


For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion in the field of American Civilization (Academic year) 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doçtor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staf 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated {0 
credit (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Library 9 
Congress in a program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The fol 
lowing courses are offered at the Library of Congress by members of its stë 


Third Group 


255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in Cole, Walke! 
the Library of Congress (3-3) 
Examination of the collections of the Library of Congress with tlf 
aim of increasing understanding of American culture and awarenes 
of library-oriented research problems and possibilities. For students 
in the affiliated doctoral program, this course may lead directly t0? 
field in "Research Materials for the Study of American Life: The! 
Content, Collection, Arrangement, and Use. (Alternate academi 
years) 


Fourth Group 


355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 
Practical problems in control of library materials with emphasis 07 
collections in the Library of Congress. A reading field in the affiliate 


program. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56 (Academic year) 


389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener? 
examination in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of CO? 
gress. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


390 Dissertation Research (arr.) j 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations base” 
upon or significantly related to collections of the Library of be 
gress. Supervised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisite: Am 
355-56. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonidl 
Institution’s Program for Graduate Students in the History of American CIVI? 
zation. The following courses are offered at the Museum of History and Tec 

nology and at the National Portrait Gallery, by members of their staffs: 
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Third Group 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of Washburn, Mergen 


American Civilization (3) 

Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian 
Institution and introduction to opportunities for research and publica- 
tion based on historical objects. Required of all students-in the 
master's and doctoral programs affiliated with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. (Fall) 


1 Museum Research and Education (3) Washburn and Staff 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian 
staff members and research associates—museum visitor behavior, 
costumes and furnishings, decorative arts, and photography as his- 
torical documentation. (Fall and spring) 


3 American Decorative Arts (3-3) Carson 
Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving domestic 
artifacts from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, including those made 
of wood, clay, glass, metal, and cloth, AmCv 252 is prerequisite to 
AmCv 253. (Academic year) 


4 Seminar: Folklore in America (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Various aspects of American traditional culture, in- 
cluding the theory and methodology of folklore research 


0 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and 
natural sciences, including methods and techniques of exhibition, 
problems of museum communication and education. (Fall) 


284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Miller 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Art Depart- 
ment. Exploration of selected problems and themes in American 
cultural history involving the use of artistic materials in different 
media; emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. May be 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


286 Readings in the History of Technology in America (3) Comp 


Seminar focusing on the major outlines of technological innovation 
in the United States. Beginning with Colonial and early Federal period 
technology transfer and adaptation, the course emphasizes the major 
sectors of 19th- and early 20th-century industrial and engineering 
development (Fall) 


287 Introduction to Industrial Archeology and Lankton 


Material Culture (3) 

Intensive study of tools, machines, and industrial architecture, focus- 
ing on the kinds of data they supply the historian. Students will be 
assigned objects to research. (Spring) 


294 Field Research in Historical Archeology (3) 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
Department. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. 
Topics may include excavation methods, recording photography, 
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preservation, stratigraphy and environmental reconstruction, typol 
ogy, use-wear analysis and spatial analysis. Specific research ares 
and topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit (Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


352 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3) 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected subject areas related 
to the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall or spring) 

394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 


examination in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Im 
stitution. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations signifi 
cantly related to the material aspects of American civilization. Stu 
dents work under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institu 
tion. Prerequisite: AmCv 351-52. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


ANATOMY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Professors F.D. Allan, T 
M.J. Koering 

Associate Professor K.E. Johnson 

Assistant Professors J. Kerns, F.J. Slaby, R.J. Walsh 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Anatomy Required: The general re 
quirements, pages 91-93, 99-101. Candidates must also fulfill tool requirements 
by demonstrating proficiency in two of the following: a language (German 
French, or Russian), biostatistics, computer science, or biological instrumenta: 
tion. There will also be a comprehensive written and oral examination that will 
cover at least three areas of anatomical studies 

Research fields: cell ultrastructure, embryology, gross anatomy, histology: 
neuroanatomy, and physical anthropology 

Faculty approval is required for all courses 


Third Group 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and Staff 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and 
x-rays. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 

203 Human Embryology (1) Staff 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on value of 
embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 

204 Neuroanatomy (2) T. Johnso? 


Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and 
special senses. Laboratory fee, $13 
205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert and Staff 


Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the huma 
body. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell (Chairman), E.N. Albert | 


ANATOMY 


209 


206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (2) Koering 
Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, operation of 
scanning electron microscope, and interpretation of micrographs 
Laboratory fee, $30. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Anat 260. (Fall) 

208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) T. Johnson 

Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. Prerequisite: Anat 


204. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 
209 The Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
| Preparation of a significant audiovisual program about some aspect 
of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 
212 Neurobiology (3) (Same as Phyl 212) Staff 
An integrated survey of the structure and function oí the human 


nervous system; 


lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. 
Laboratory f 5 


zee, 52. 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) Gilson* 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturers, 
staff, and students. (Academic year) 


249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 


Major research techniques as applied to biological materials in the 
various anatomical disciplines (Fall) 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) Staff 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them; human evolution 
and racial differences; anatomy and culture of ancient humans 


(Spring) 


253 Brain-Tissue Interactions (1) Kerns and Walsh 
Interactions of the CNS with the muscular, sensory, and endocrine 
systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects. Prerequisite: 
Idis 212 (Spring) 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 
Dissection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 
structures. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


256 Teratology (1) Gilson* 


Introduction to teratologic principles and techniques, with emphasis 


on experimental design. Limited enrollment. 


260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to 
electron microscopic techniques. (Spring) 

261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) Koering 


Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and 
ited enrollment. Admission by per- 
registration: Anat 


interpretation of micrographs. Lim 
mission of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent 


E. 260. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) 
B ~ 
H arbara Ellen Gilson is Assistant Professor of Anatomy at the G.W.U. School of Medicine and 


*alth Sciences. 
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262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Snell and Staf 
Extremities (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, 8* 


signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell and Staf 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, 8$ 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring 
266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell and Staf 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, 8f 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell and Staf 


and Lower Extremity (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, 8$ 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) T. Johnso? 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with considers 
tion of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limite 
enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 


979 


272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Alla? 


Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system, with clinic@ 


consideration. (Spring) 

275 Advanced Human Embryology (1) Alla? 
Microscopic examination of the human embryo at several critic?! 
periods during embryogenesis. Limited enrollment. (Spring) 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 


Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties— 
endocrinology, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeated fo 


credit (Spring) 

288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance | 
(Spring) 

289 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in Slaby 


Cell Biology (3) 


The application of biochemical and electron micrographic techniqu® 
used in cell biology research. Limited enrollment. 


295 Research (arr.) staf 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated onc 
for credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) staf 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ger 
eral examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Phil J 1 s. May be repeated for 
credit Fall and spring) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors R.K. Lewis, R.M. Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, Jr. 
Professorial Lecturer J.L. Angel 
Associate Professors V.K. Golla (t 


G. Teleki, Jr., D. Von 

Assistant Professors R 
(Visiting) 

Adjunct Assistant Professor C.R. Rose 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.O. Selig, P.] Cressey, K.M. Calavan, S.G 
Frayser 

Instructor J. Lanouett: 

Lecturer A.G. Webster 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology (departmental)—The following 


Tequirements must be fulfilled: 


major ianguage 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87 
2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2 
3. Required courses in other areas— (i seme I or equivalent, of 


introductory French, German 

approved by the Anthropology 
Of course work in related departments omm d for ethnological emphasis 
i hology, and sociology; for 


courses in American civilization, art history, geog 


ysical 


are courses in econom 
archeological emphasis, 


po 


ry; for emphasis in 


raphy and regional science, geology, and hist 
and biological sciences. Courses in philoso 


anthropology, courses in 
ithropology 
hropolog 


ajors 


4. Requirements for the major—24 to 36 semester hours in second-group 
anthropology courses, including Anth 101 and at least one course from each 
f ir } 
in the 


Of the following four categories: aspects of culture (courses numbered 
150s), linguistics (161, 168, or 169), ethnology (courses numbered in the 170s), 
Physical anthropology 


and 


or archeology (courses numbered in the 180s). Students 
intending to pursue a graduate degree in anthropology should take Anth 157 
ànd at least one course each in archeology and physical anthropology. Qualified 


Seniors may enroll in 200-level courses with the permission of the instructor 
[ jr archeological field school credit may 


Up to 6 semester hours of et 
e€ accepted and applied toward the major, if approved by the department, and 
programs. Opportunities 


Yographi 


Majors are encouraged to participate in such summer 
Sometimes also exis 
Year, both within the department : 
Or such work (not to exceed 6 semester hours) may be granted throug 
tration in Anth 195. Seniors in anthropology are urged to enroll in 


t for field and laboratory research during the academic 
id elsewhere in the Washington area. Credit 
h regis- 
th 198 


Special Honors must register 


Undergraduate Research, and 


2enior Seminar; candidates for graduation wi 
in Anth 198 or for 3 semester hours of Anth 195 
Write a paper of special distinction arising out of a program of directed read 
Ing or research 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archeology and anthropology (de- 
Durtmenta]) An interdepartmental major offered by the Anthropology and Art 
9Partments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


ION 


212 COURSES OF INSTRU( 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. (Students should 
consult a departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
requirement for meaningful initiation into the natural and mathematical 


sciences.) 


2. Required courses in other six semester hours, or equivalent, of 
introductory French, German, Latin. Greek or a Near Eastern language. A 
second year of language study is strongly encouraged. Since graduate study 


in archeology usually involves broader preparation, especially in languages 


its intending to pursue graduate study should consult with the depart- 
mental advisor as early as possible in their undergraduate programs 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 180, 183, 184, and one course chosen 
from Anth 152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field-work: fouf 
courses chosen from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155: two courses chosen from Clas 
71, 72, 108, 113, 170; two courses chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students 
electing Hist 108 should previously have completed Hist 107 or 109) 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, including Anth 
1-2, 101, and four additional semester courses in anthropology, no more than 


two of which may be taken in the same subdis¢ 


ipline. (For the purposes of 
this minor the department's second group courses may be divided into sub- 
disciplines as follows: biological anthropology—Anth 186, 187, and 188: arche- 
ology—Anth 180, 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194; anthropological linguistics 
Anth 161, 168, and 169; socio-cultural anthropology—all other second-group 
courses, with the exception of Anth 195, 196, and 198, in which the topic is 
variable.) 


Minor in archeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 1 and 180; 
three courses chosen from Anth 182, 183, 184. 185, 190, and 194; an approved 
field or research course or a fourth course chosen from the preceding list. 

Minor in biological anthropology—15 to 18 credit hours are required, including 
Anth 1, 186, 187, and 188; an approved field or research course or an approved 
course or course sequence in a related field (including biological sciences: 
geology, psychology, statistics, and certain other disciplines) 


Minor in socio-cultural anthropology—18 credit hours are required, including 
Anth 2 and 101; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179); Anth 151 or 152; 
Anth 156 or 157; one course chosen from Anth 150, 153, 155, 158, or 159 


Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, includ- 
ing Anth 2, 161, 163; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170- 
179); one course chosen from Anth 153, 155, 158, or 165 Psyc 115 is recom- 
mended 


Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree; 
a major in anthropology is preferred. The undergraduate program should have 
included courses above the introductory level in anthropological theory, social 
organization, linguistics, arc heology, and physical anthropology. Students with 
less background in anthropology may be admitted, but may be required 19 
take one or more undergraduate courses to make up deficiencies before begin- 
ning the degree program : 

1. General degree—Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. The mini- 
mum requirement consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate course 
work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). A thesis is preferred; 
under certain circ umstances, however, the d« partment may permit a program Q 
study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work without a thesis: 
At least 6 semester hours drawn from the sequence Anth 201, 202, 203, 204 shou! 
be included in the program of study and should be completed during the first 


ANTHROPOL( 


24 semester hours of gradua e course work examination 


in a major forei > third semester 
Of graduate work l 
Similar technical field may be 
examination, if approved by the 
| Prehensive Examin 
hour of graduate work 
2. With a concentration in mus 
ments, pages 91-99. The pr 
| Seneral degree, above, with the 
Consists of 36 semester hours € 
Clude from 12 to 


pute programming or a 


OgI 


the minimum requireme nt 


vork, and must in 
J 


y ' 
reiatead 


courses, 


p. In addition to the 


at least 6 semester whicl 1 an inter 

tool options descril museum training students may substitute for the 
foreign language reading examination an appropriate course in chemistry o1 
Photography, if approved by tment. No thesis is required, but students 
are expected to submit to th f it least one rese of pub 
lishable quality on a museum-related topic. Students whose iterest is 
in museum te hniq n anthropology, are h to the 

! Masters program it s (pages 391-94) 


Course accessibility: Anth 152, 161, 165, 168, 169, and 180 may be taker 
ith is prerequisite to Anth 186, 
site to Anth 182, 183-84, and 185; Anth 1 


e instructor 


Without anthropology cours: 
187, and 188; Anth 1 or 180 is prerequi 
| and 2 are prerequisite to Anth 101; Anth 2 or the permission of 


7 
» 


is required for all other second-group courses 


First Group 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) Staff 
Anth 1: survey of human origins, physical evolution, and culture 
history. Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the prin 

1 and 2—fall and spring) 


ciples of cultural behavior 


Second Group 


101 Survey of Anthropological Theory (3) Wagner, Krulfeld, Golla 
The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical 
context. Exploration of selected basic concepts and theories of con 
temporary anthropology. (Fall) 


115 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, Mergen 
Ecology: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Departments 
of Anthropology and Geography and Regional Science. Field study in 


Mexico. (Summer) 


150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 
World views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of repre- 
sentative cultures throughout the world 


151 Primitive Economics (3) Krulfeld 


Comparative study of various economic organizations, including 
hunters and gatherers, herders, and cultivators (Spring, odd years) 


OURSES OI INSTRUCTION 


52 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) Humphr 


Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction 


with i 
ecosystem both past 
I 
] 


and present; emphasis on the application 
precepts to current environmental probler 


I 
anthropologica 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) 


Relevance of psychological theories 


Simo 
to human evolution and t 
cross-cultural study. of personality. Cultural determinants of pt 
sonality formation and mental health (Spring) 


155 Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3) Simons, Wagn 


Joint offering of the Anthropology and Religion Departments. 
of religion developed by anthropologists; 
with emphasis on preliterate societies: 
change. (Spring) 


Theori 
survey of world religio: 
religious processes an 


156 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) 


Cross-cultural study of anc ient and modern systems 
| al, ethical, and legal factors which « 
havioral norm: (Spring) 


Hertz, Simon 


of social con 
jperate to produce be 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) Simons, Hert: 


Analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship 


economic, and political systems (Fall) 


158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey, Wagnef 


The art of tribal society, including the role of art in 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and 
art production. (Fall) 


culture, in- 
practices associated with 


159 Cognitive Anthropology (3) 
The organization of empirical know] 
societies. Processes of hypothesis, 
(Fall, odd years) 


Wagner, Golla 
edge in literate and nonliteraté 
deduction, and classification. 


161 Language and Culture (3) 


Golla | 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; lin 
guistic change; social aspects of language (Fall) 
163 Anthropology of Visual Communication (3) Staff | 


Still and mot 


thropological research. A study of recent 


films and an introduc tion to the forms and 
ethnographic records. Material fee, $15 


ion picture photography as an integral aspect of am 


and historic ethnographi¢ 
methods of making visual 


165 Introduction to Folklore (3) Santino, Zeitlin 


History of folklore studies in Europe and America: terminology and 
study of different folk genres. Same as AmCv 165 


168 Methods of Linguistic Analysis (3) 
Phonetics, grammatical analysis, principles of lexicography, tech- 


niques of linguistic reconstruction, and other toolg of anthropological 
linguistic research (Fall) 


Golla 


169 Intensive Study of a Language (3) Golla 


Analytic study of a selected language, ordinarily one not frequently 
studied in a university 


y context, as an illustration of the methods 0 


183-84 Old World Prehistory (3-3) 


anthropological linguistics. Prerequisite: Anth 168 (Spring or 


summer) 


170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Lewis 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various cultural 
groups up to the ethnographic present. (Spring, even years) 

171 Native Peoples of North America (3) 


Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the 
continent's culture areas (Fall) 


Simons, Humphrey 


172 Cultures of South America (3) Wagner 


Survey of native American, Iberian, and African populations of South 
America, and their interactions. (Fall) 


173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lewis 


Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, 
Micronesia, and Polynesia. (Fall, even years) 


75 Topics in Asian and Circumpolar 
Ethnography (3) 

Intensive, integrated study of a selected culture area in or around 
Asia (including Circumpolar regions). Specific area to be announced 
in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


Humphrey, Krulfeld, and Staff 


177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Lewis 


Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure of 
settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the Arab 
world. (Spring, odd years) 


178 Cultures of Africa (3) 


Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and 
contemporary problems of African cultures (Fall, odd years) 


Lewis, Hertz 


180 General Archeology (3) Humphrey, Brooks, Evans 
Field and laboratory methodology in archeology: stratigraphy, dating 
techniques, chronological systems and their implications; a brief 
survey of world prehistory. 


182 New World Archeology (3) Humphrey 


Introduction to archeological methodology, theory, and survey of 
North American culture history from human entry into the Americas 
during the Pleistocene period until the time of the first European 


contacts. (Spring) 


Brooks, Evans 
Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the 
earliest hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations. 
Anth 183: Paleolithic and Mesolithic cultures, Anth 184: Neolithic and 
Bronze Age cultures. (Academic year) 

185 Latin American Archeology (3) Humphrey, Wagner 

Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the Paleo- 

Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Focus on Andean South 

America in even years, on Meso-America in odd years. May be re- 

peated for credit. (Spring) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 215 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Ang 
Individual and social biology, methods, and techniques. Genetic, cU 
tural, and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population varii 
tion: micro-evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopatholog! 
forensic identification, techniques. (Spring) 


187 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brook 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light 0 
evolutionary theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents 
with concentration on the Pleistocene remains. (Spring, odd years 


188 Primatology (3) Brooks, Telek 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate group! 
and their relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Fre 
quent meetings at the National Zoological Park. (Fall) 


190 Ethnohistory (3) Wagner, Humphrey 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and History Departments. Recon 
struction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the 
analysis of historical documents, oral traditions, archeological I€ 
mains, and other indirect sources Specific topic to be announced i 
the Schedule of Classes. 


194 Introduction to Historical Archeology (3) Cressey 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropolog) 
Department. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in thé 
material culture of recent history. (Spring) 

195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of tht 
faculty. May be repeated for credit. 

196 Special Topics in Anthropology (3) Staff | 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic f? 
be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credi! 

198 Senior Seminar (3) 


Study and discussion of selected major works in anthropology. Pre 
requisite: Anth 101 and senior standing in anthropology. 


200 Methods in Socio-Cultural Anthropology (3) Krulfelé | 
Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and bias® 
in the delineation of problems and in the selection, analysis, a2 
organization of data. Students will design and carry out their oW? 
field projects in the Washington area. (Spring) 


Third Group 


201 Proseminar: Biological Anthropology (3) Brook 
Theories, methods and current issues in the various subdisciplines ? 
biological anthropology. (Spring) 

202 Proseminar: Socio-Cultural Anthropology Krulfeld, Simo? 


Major topics in contemporary social and cultural anthropology’ 
stressing current journal and monograph materials. (Spring) 


255-56 Anthropology for Teachers (4-4) 


203 Proseminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) Golla 
Contemporary anthropological studies of language in biological, so- 
cial, and historical perspectives (Fall) 

204 Proseminar: Method and Theory in Humphrey, Brooks 


Archeology (3) 


Survey of the most recent archeological techniques and theoretical 
approaches to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the 
past. (Fall) 


211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Individual 
conservation projects to determine composition, construction, de- 
composition of materials, and possible stabilization techniques. Con- 
servation laboratory experience. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 


tion: Art or Anth 212 (Fall) 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Von Endt 


Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Physical 
structure, molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials. 
Chemistry and physics underlying techniques used to conserve these 
materials. Prerequisite: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of 
instructor (Fall) 


215 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, Mergen 
Ecology: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Departments 


of Anthropology and Geography and Regional Science. Field study in 
Mexico. (Summer) 


254 Seminar: Folklore in America (3) Mergen 
Joint offering of the Anthropology Department and the American 
Studies Program. Various aspects of American traditional culture, in- 
cluding the theory and methodology of folklore research 


Lanouette and Saff 
Examination of current research, innovative classroom techniques and 
materials. Sessions with anthropologists at museums, laboratories, 
and zoos, Designed for middle and secondary school social science 
and science teachers. May not be taken for credit by M.A. candidates 
in anthropology. 


258 Seminar: Anthropology of Wagner, Krulfeld 
Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) 
Anthropological approaches to aesthetic problems in the context of 
ethnographic materials. 


260 Seminar: Culture Theory (3) Krulfeld, Wagner 


Contemporary theories of culture. 


262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) Lewis 


Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields 


as government, community development, land reform, law, and medi- 
cine. (Fall) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 217 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) Simons 
Change in Western and non-Western cultures; emphasis on general 
processes of change and interaction between simpler and more com 
plex societies. (Fall) 


264 Seminar: Anthropological Museum Techniques (3) Humphrey 
Principles of anthropological collection, classification, preservation, 
identification, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research 
and instructional use of the museum Field trips to area museums. 
(Fall) 

266 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, func tion, meaning, and use of 


material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
(Spring, odd years) 


267 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption. (Fall) 

268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 


Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including their manner 
of functioning within their larger social, economic, and cultural con- 
text. (Fall) 


269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) Simons 


Comparative survey of principles of descent, kinship terminology, 


and formation of descent groups; problems of variation and change 
in kinship systems and development of kinship models (Spring) 


270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 
Joint offering of the Anthropology Department and the American 
Studies Program. Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social 
and natural sciences, including methods and techniques of exhibition, 
problems of museum communication and education. Taught at the 
Smithsonian Institution. (Fall) 


272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Wagner, Koch-Weser 
Anthropology (3) 
Specific topics, to be announced, will be selected from the following: 
mythology and ritual, artistic traditions, ethnic groups, Andean or 
Tropical Forest social organization, peasant movements and land re- 
form, native cultures during the Colonial period, archeological prob- 
lems 

273 Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) Hertz 
Anthropological investigations of city life from Neolithic beginning 
to the present. Study: of occupational, class, and ethnic communities 
within cities as well as ethnographies of entire cities Adaptation of 


traditional field methods to urban settings. (Spring) 

274 Seminar: Topics in American Culture (3) Hertz 
Specific topic or topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes: 
(Fall) 

282 Seminar: Advanced Archeology— Humphrey, Stuart 


New World Prehistory (3) 


Current archeological problems relating to the origin and develop- 
ment of aboriginal cultures. Specific topic to be announced in the 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 219 


283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— Brooks 
Physical Anthropology and Archeology (3) 
| Current problems in relation to materials from the old world. Specific 
area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Spring) 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the 
methodology of his or her chosen discipline; each student writes a 
report on some aspects of a selected key theme. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor (Spring) 

290 Advanced Museum Research (3) Staff 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian 


Institution or other area museums, arranged in consultation with the 
museum and the Anthropology Department. Admission by permission 


of the department chairman. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
spring) 

291 Anthropology in the Museum (3) Evans 
(Formerly Seminar: Museology) 


Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and 
museums. Topics include: museum anthropolog 
search, interpretation, and education, with a focus on the practical 
problems of developing an anthropological exhibit hall (Spring) 


collections, re- 


292 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Method 
and theory of conservation, including fine arts ethnographic 
archeological and monuments conservation handling, restoration, 
preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic mate- 
rials of ethnographic objects and the ways they react to their en 
vironment. The fall class is only open to conservation students and 
those who will be registered for Anth 293 in the spring. The summer 

course deals with conservation -of archeological materials (Fall, 

spring and summer) 


293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) Rose 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Examina- 
tion procedures and analytical techniques used in the conservation 


laboratory, including discussion of chemical composition of solvents, 
adhesives, coating, and filling materials used in the restoration and 
stabilization of museum specimens Prerequisite: Anth 292, Chem 13 
or equivalent. Taught at the Smithsonian Conservation Laboratory 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archeology (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Anthropology Department and the American 
Studies Program. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpreta- 
tion. Topics may include excavation methods, recording, photography, 
preservation, stratigraphy and environmental reconstruction, typol- 
ogy, use-wear analysis, and spatial analysis. Specific research area 
and topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 


for credit. (Fall and spring) 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Students choose one of 


University.) 


220 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
ART 


Professors L.P. Leite (Emeritus), F.S. Grubar, 
(Chairman) 


Professorial Lecturers Grace Evans, D.A. Brown, L. Miller 
Wright, 


Associate Professors H.I Gates, J.L. Lake, II 
T. Ozdogan 

Adjunct Associate Professor Grose Evans 

Associate Professorial Lecturers B.S. Glassman, 


E.R. Williams 
Adjunct Assistant Professor C.R. Rose 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.L. B 
H.H. Hudgins, Jr., A. Seremetis, K. Montgome 


J.P. Ansell 
Lecturer J.G. Kauffman 
Curator, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 
consult their departmental 
requirements. 

2. Prerequisite courses Art 31-32 or 71-72. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Art 137; 
3-4; Phil 162; or equivalent. 

4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 or 102 
109, 110, 112, 113 or 114, 117 or 118 or 119: 
second-group art history courses. 

5. A maximum of nine semester hours in Fine Ar 
mitted. 

Graduation with Special Honors: 
the department at the beginning of t 
program, they must pass a 
Upon acceptance, candidates will be 
under whose direction they will undertake 


requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 
consult their departmental 


requirements. 


2. Prerequisite courses—Art 21-22, 41-42 
raphy substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42) 
3. Required courses in related areas 
in second-group art history courses. 


D 


H 


Teller, L.F. Robins 


Jr, A.H. Smit 


A.D. Ullberg 
Assistant Professors W.T. Woodward, F. Griffith, 
Hitchcock, C.C. Costigan, B. Von Barghahn, S.B 


attaglia, E.P. 


74, B 


advisor regarding courses 


Fren 


Ret 
Molina, M.P. Lade 


Anderson, D. 


Lawson, B.D. Lourit 


ry, J. Morrell, Jr., L. Smith 
A.B. Barnhart, A.L. Glassman, C. Smigrod, G. Wartofsky, B.G. Carsot 


l 


1 


87 
to be taken to satisfy 


2 


(departmental) —The following 


Students should 


3-4, or Ger 1-2 


: 104 or 105, 106 or 107, 108, 


ts, 


reading examination in e 


74, 


nine additional semester hours in 


including Art 137, is per- 


students should apply to 
heir senior year. 


the chairman of 


Before admittance to the 
ither French or German 


81 


87. 
advisor regarding courses to be 


assigned to one or more faculty advisors 
a supervised program of study. 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (departmental) 


The following 


Students should 


taken to satisfy | 
(students concentrating in photog | 


Art 31-32; six additional semester hour 


4. Required courses in the major—27 semester hours of first- or second-group 


Fine Arts courses in eight areas— ceramics, 
ing, graphics, painting, photography, sculpture, a 


which 12 semester hours are required. 


nd 


advanced design, advanced draw 
visual 
these areas as a primary area of 


communication 


concentration, E l 
The remaining 15 semester hours n 
be distributed among any three other areas. (Transfer students must take 8 


least 12 semester hours of second-group Fine Arts courses in residence at this 


f. 


l 
i 


ART 


Fine Arts seniors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To be ac- 
cepted into this program, students must satisfy the general requirements 
(see page 50) They should apply in writing to the chairman of the Art 
Department at the beginning of their senior year Upon ácceptance, each candi- 
ate will be assigned one or more faculty advisors under whose direction a 
Project in a special area of interest will be undertaken 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archeology and anthropology (de- 
Partmental)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Anthropology 
Departments The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. Students should 
Consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to sati 


y requirements 

2. Required courses in other areas: six semester hours, or equivalent, of 
Introductory French, German. Latin Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A 
Second year of language study is strongly en« ouraged. Since graduate study in 
archeology usually involves broader preparation, especially in languages, stu- 
dents intending to pursue graduate study should consult with the departmental 
advisor as early as possible in their undergraduate programs 

3. Required courses in the major: Anth 180. 183. 184, and one course chosen 
ftom Anth 152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field-work; four 
Courses chosen from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155: two courses chosen from Clas 
71, 72, 108, 113, 170 two courses chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students 
electing Hist 108 should previously have completed Hist 107 or 109) 


Mental)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Classics Depart- 
Ments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. Students should 
Consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to satisfy the 
Tequirements. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11 12, 13-14 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110: 14 
Semester hours of second group courses in Greek or Latin, including Clas 138 
(A reading knowledge of French and German is rec ommended.) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archeology and classics (depart- 


Master of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts de- 
Bree with a major in art history from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
“Pplicants from other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record 
*Xamination to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1. With a concentration in classical art and archeology, medieval art, Renais- 
Sünce and Baroque art, contemporary art, and- American art Required: the 
Senera] requirements, pages 91-99; 36 hours of course work including six se- 
Mester hours of thesis research. As many as possible of the 36 semester hours 
°f course work should be in third-group courses; not more than six hours may 
„e taken in museum-related courses. Students must maintain a quality-point 
dex of at least 3.25 A reading knowledge examination in German or French 
Must be passed before completion of the first nine semester hours of course 


pork. A written general Master's Comprehensive Examination must be passed 
efore students can enroll for the six semester hours of thesis research. A 
Written thesis must be submitted to and approved by the faculty. 


2. With a concentration in museum training—Required: the general require- 
ents, pages 91-99; 42 semester hours of course work as follows: 12 hours of 


art istory courses, taken before acceptance into the museum program; Art 
oe and 271-72, and 18 additional hours of art history courses selected in 
rel Sultation with the advisor, not more than six hours to be taken in museum 
“ated courses. Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.25 


Teading knowledge examination in German or French must be passed before 


Co r : . 
"pletion of the first nine semester hours of course work Students are re 
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quired to pass the general written Master's Comprehensive Examination in Al 
History and may also be r« quired to pass a written comprehensive examinati 
in Museology as part of the requirements for the internship 

Acceptance into this program as a degree candidate is provisional, pendin 
satisiactory completion of 12 semester hours of graduate art history course 
ittee (Department of Art). 
n of study in affiliation with! 


and the approval of the Graduate Programs Con 

The Art Department has established a prog 
number of museums and galleries including the Corcoran Gallery of Art, tht 
lirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the 
National Collection of Fine Arts, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery 
and the ' 


'extile Museum 
; 


I 
3. With a concentration in museum administration—For details consult the 
hairman of the department 


Master of Arts in the field of classical archeology, classi: s, and history (an 
interdepartmental degree program offered by the Departments of Art, Classics, 
and History)—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree with a background in classical 
archeology and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions must 
present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences 
Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99, and 30 semester hours 
of course work including six semester hours of thesis research (as many 4 
possible should be third-group courses) selected i 


consultation with the appro- 
priate advisor from the Departments of Art, Classics, and History, Candidates 
must pass a reading knowledge examination in French or German. All candi- 
dates are required to pass a general Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, graphics, painting, photog 
raphy, sculpture, or visual communication—Prerequisite: à Bachelor of Fine 
Arts or a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Fine Arts in the field of 
ceramics, design, drawing, graphics, painting, photography, sculpture or visual 
communication. A 3.00 undergraduate grade-point average (on a 4.00 scale] 
and departmental approval of the applicant's work is required. This should 
consist of slides of at least 10 drawi igs, including figure studies, and four t0 
six paintings, prints, sculptures, ceramics, or photographs. Students planning 
to do graduate work in graphics or painting must have completed 12 semester 
hours of drawing at the undergraduate level before admittance to the masters 
program 


Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. As a tool requirement 
Master of Fine Arts candidates must take Art 137 or three additional hours 
of course work selected in consultation with the advisor. As many as possible 
of the remaining 24 hours of course work should be in third-group courses, only 
18 hours of which may be in one area; the remaining six hours are to be 
selected from related areas in consultation with the advisor. A creative thesis 
consisting of the execution of original works of art in ceramics. design, graphics 
painting, photography, or s ulpture will be completed under the supervision 0 
a thesis advisor. In addition, the thesis must include a written statement an 
analysis of artistic purpose, subject to the approval of the thesis advisor and 8 
second faculty reader. A representative portion of the work illustrating the 
creative thesis may be retained by the University at the discretion of the thesis 
director in agreement with the second reader. For details, consult the chairma? 
of the department 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of art history—Required: the general re 
quirements, pages 91—93, 99-101, and a Master of Arts degree in art history: 
Candidates must also pass written examinations in French and German, 
General Examination in art history, an examination in the area of specialization 
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and examinations in two areas related to the area of specialization. Students 
Plan their own programs in consultation with a departmental committee. 


Areas of Specialization: classical art and archeology, Medieval art, Renais- 
Sance art, Baroque art, eighteenth-century art, nineteenth-century art, twentieth- 
Century art, and American art 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
In art—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, page 114 
Required: the art option and professional courses listed on page 117, 


ART HISTORY 


First Group 


1 Introduction to Art (3) 
General principles, theories 
summer) 


Von Barghahn and Staff 


and techniques. (Fall, spring, and 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Robinson and Staff 


A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehis- 
toric to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 
(Art 31 and 32—fall and spring) 


“I 


-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Grubar and Staff 


Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72: 19th cen- 
tury to the present. (Art 71 and 72—fall and spring) 


Second Group 
101 Greek Art and Archeology (3) 


(Formerly Greek and Roman Architecture) 
(Fall) 


Williams 


102 Roman Art and Archeology (3) 
(Formerly Greek and Roman Sculpture) 


Williams 


(Spring) 

103 The Ancient Artist and His Workshop (3) 
(Formerly Classical Iconography) 
Origin and development of myths in classical art. 


Williams 


Grace Evans 
(Fall) 


104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. 


105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) 


High Renaissance and Mannerism. 


106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hitchcock 


Northern painting from van Eyck through the Antwerp Mannerists. 
(Fall) 


107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) 


Grace Evans 
(Spring) 


Hitchcock 


Northern painting and graphics from Diirer through Brueghel. 
(Spring) 
108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Hitchcock 


(Spring) 


COURSES OI INSTRUCTION 
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109 19th-Century Art in Europe (3) Robinsc 
(Fall and spring) 

110 Contemporary Art (3) Lad 
(Fall and spring) 

111 Classical Archeology (3) William 


Archeological monuments of classical 
study of one or more areas selected 
painting, or minor arts 


civilizations, ‘with intensiv 
from architecture, sculpture 


112 Egypt and the Ancient Civilizations (3) William 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia 
(Spring) 


113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 
(Spring) 


Grose Evans 


114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitchcock 


Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. (Fall) 
115 Christian Iconography (3) Anderson 


Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 
Christian to modern times. 


116 Islamic Art (3) Staff 

117 Medieval Art I (3) Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine (Fall) 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Anderson 
Romanesque and Gothic (Spring) 

119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Anderson 
Merovingian and Carolingian (Spring) 


120 Art of China and Japan (3) 
(Fall) 
121 Spanish Painting I: 
The Catalan Frescoes through El Greco 


Von Barghahn 


Von Barghahn 


122 Spanish Painting II: Ribera through Goya Von Barghahn 
129-30 Principles of Museum Work (3-3) Lawson | 


Introduction to the history and development of museums: problems 
of museum administration connoisseurship cataloguing, installation, 
conservation, and educational service (Academic year) 


140 Gothic Architecture (3) Staff 
145 Folk Arts in America (3) 


Ceramics woodcarving, ironwork, decorative 
other crafts. 


;rubar 
painting, weaving, and 


147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) Von Barghahn 
148 19th-Century American Painting (3) Grubar, Grose Evans 


(Fall) 


n 


149 19th-Century American Sculpture (3) 


(Spring) 


"m 155 The Aegean Civilizations (3) 
156 Early Medieval Sculpture (3) 


! 161 Studies in Renaissance Art 


(Formerly Monuments of Christian Rome) 


162 The Art of Oriental Rugs (3) 
165 African Art (3) 


167 French Painting: 15th and 16th Centuries (3) 


169-70 History of Decorative Arts (3-3) 
(Academic year) 


173 History of the Cinema (3) 


150 Landmarks in American Art (3) 


Grubar 


Grubar 
Williams 
Evans 


Grace Evans 


Staff 
Von Barghahn 
Von Barghahn 


Carson 


Kernan 


| oint offering of the Art and Speech and Drama Departments. An 
p I 


examination of motion picture history in t 
tured narrative from Griffith to Godard. 


Third Group 
| 201-2 Museum Projects (3-3) 


erms of socially struc- 


Staff 


Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field 


of museum training. 
203 Primitive Art (3) 
(Spring) 


207 Modern Architecture (3) 
l Europe and America. (Fall) 


211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) 


Staff 


Lader 


Rose 


Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments, Individual 


conservation projects to determine 
composition of materials, and possible 
Conservation laboratory experience. Pre 


tration: Art or Anth 212. (Fall) 


212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthro 


composition, 


construction, de- 
stabilization techniques. 
requisite or*concurrent regis- 


Staff 


pology Departments, Physical 


structure, molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic ma- 
terials. Chemistry and physics underlying the techniques used to 
conserve these materials, Prerequisite: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and 


permission of the instructor. (Fall) 
213 Museum Administration and Government (3) 


214 Museum Administration and Trusteeship (3) 


216 Medieval Painting (3) 
Painting and the decorative arts. 


Staff 
Staff 


Grace Evans 
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* Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repe 
area covered is different. 
t Laboratory fee, $15 when course is taught off c 


226 COURSES OF INSTRI CTION 


217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) Ullberg 
"220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Hitchcock 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and 
German for the northern area. (Spring) 
*221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) Staff 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable, de- 
pending on the specific area. (Fall and spring) 


*t243 Seminar: American Art (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Grubar 


*t244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) Robinson 
Reading knowledge of French desirable 


*t245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) Lader 
*246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Williams 
"247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) Anderson 
248 Independent Research in Art History (3) 

(Fall and spring) 
261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 


Recommended for art history majors; open to limited number of 
qualified undergraduates, with permission of instructor. Theory, 
criticism, or methodology of art history. May be repeated for credit. 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) 


271-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
of museum training and museum studies. Practical work to be de- 
termined by Museum Training Committees at the institutions in- 
volved. (Academic year) 


284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Pro- 
gram in affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Exploration of selected problems and themes in 
American cultural history involving the use of artistic materials in 


different media; emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. 
(Spring) 


289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


292 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 


Interdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology De- 
partments. Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, 
ethnographic, archeological, and monuments conservation; handling, 
restoration, preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens; 
basic materials of ethnographic objects and the ways they react to 


ated for credit if the specific 


ampus 
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their environment, The fall sectit is open to conservation students 


and to those who plan to register for Art 293 in the spring (Fall 
and spring) 


293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) Rose 
tme | e Ar nd Anthropology 
partments. Di itory (8 hours). 
procedu ind à ust the conservation 1 
tol includ ( l iposition of 
h coating. used the r 
tion of museum specit : 1 
servation Laboratory. Prerequisite: Art or 


(Spring) 


Fourth Group 
Limited to art history doctoral candidates, Offered as the demand requires 


*385-86 Readings in Art History (3-3) 


*398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


For students preparing for the doctoral examin a tic 


“399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


FINE ARTS 


Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41-42 (students 
Photography substitute Art 2 


oncentrating in 


First Group 


21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Teller 


Required of all Fine Arts maiors Fundamental studies of prin iples 
and elements of design, Art 21: s t 
22: three-dimensional studies. Ar 1: Laboratory fee, $15. Art 22 


Laboratory fee, $21. (Art 21 and 22—fall and spr ) 


of two-dimensional design. Ar 


23 Introduction to Photography (3) Lake and Staff 
Introduction to the principles of exposure and development of films 
and papers. Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $36 
(Academic year) 


24 Fundamentals of Photography (3) Lake and Staff 
Film developers; types and effects on films. Emphasis on control for 


creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 
(Academic year) 


23. Laboratory fee, $36 


41-42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright and Staff 
Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional 
and contemporary; training in perception, analysis of form in light 
and space; instruction in the use of graphic materials and media: 
exercises in connoisseurship. Material fee, $24 per semester (Art 
41 and 42—fall and spring) 


May be repeated for credit 


——— een 


;OURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) Smitl 
Working with clay as an art form. Basi techniques of handbuilding 


kiln-firing, clay and glaze making Laboratory fee, $54 per semester 
(Academic year) 


57-58 Graphics I (3-3) Griffith, Wright 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, and other 
Composite processes. Material fee, $21 per semester (Academic 
year) 

61-62 Water Color (3-3) Staff 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. Ex 
perimentation, figurative and lands ape (Academic year) 

65-66 Painting I (3-3) Smith and Staff 


Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles: 
Application of design principles to easel painting. Prerequisites: Art 


21, 41. Material fee, $15 per semester (Academic year) 

81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates and Staff 
Three-dimensional design. Basic sc ulptural techniques; modeling 
carving, and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster 
Laboratory fee, $24 per semester (Academic year) 


Second Group 


Second-group art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of depart: 


ment 

123-24 Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the stu- 
dent in any area of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area 
chosen.* Prerequisite permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

125-26 Painting II (3-3) Smith 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing 
with still-life and the figure, Use of acrylic and oil. Material fee, $18 
per semester (Academic year) 

127-28 Painting III (3-3) Woodward 
Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still-life. Emphasis of 
color, space, planes, modulations, Alla prima and mixed techniques 
Material fee, $15 per semester. (Academic year) 

131-32 Ceramics II (3-3) Ozdogall 


Continuation of basic ceramic building techniques and laboratory 
activities. Introduction to wheel-throwing, clay and glaze test studies 
Laboratory fee, $54 per semester (Academic year) 


133 Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogall 


Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with ex 
perimental projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, under 
glaze, overglaze, and relief techniques. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall) 


* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics $54; 2-D Design— none; 3-D Design— $24; Drawing—$24; Graphics 


$21; Sculpture— $24 Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography. $36; Visual Communication— 
$30 
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134 History of Photography (3) Staff 
(Spring) 


135-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special 


projects. (Academic year) 


137 Workshop in Materials, Woodward, Smith, and Staff 
Methods, and Techniques (3) 

Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to 
the present. Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 


138 Graphics: History and Practice (3) Griffith 
Laboratory fee, $21 
139 Design in Fiber (3) Costigan 


Emphasis on individual expression in two- and three-dimensional 
fiber works, with exposure to a variety of styles, attitudes, and ma- 
terials. Prerequisite: Art 21-22 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $9. 


141 Interior Design (3) Teller and Staff 


142 House Planning (3) Staff 
143—44 Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 


Fine Arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization of all 
basic techniques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Pre- 
requisite: Art 21 and 41-42. Laboratory fee, $21 per semester. (Aca- 
demic year) 


146 Ceramic Restoration (3) Ozdogan 


All methods and techniques. Student projects include surface and 
structural repairs with laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory fee, 
$21. (Summer) 


151—52 Ceramics III (3-3) Ozdogan 
Developing quality and creativity with emphasis on achieving high 
standards of craftsmanship in hand-building and wheel-throwing. 
Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory fee, $54 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


153—54 Graphics II (3-3) Griffith, Wright 
Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes, Prerequisite: 
Art 57—58. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 


157-58 Graphics III (3-3) Griffith 
Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Prerequisite: 
Art 153-54. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 


159-60 Drawing II (3-3) Wright and Staff 


Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation of 
perspective and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development of 
personal style. Prerequisite: Art 41—42. Material fee, $24 per semester. 
(Academic year) 
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163-64 Visual Communication I (3-3) 


177-78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3-3) 


179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Molina and Staff 
Layouts and execution in client-presentation form of various graphic 
design projects—brochures, bookjackets, displays, title graphics for 
film media. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 


166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) Smith and Staff 


Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit if the area covered is different. Prerequisite: Art 41-42. 
Laboratory fee, $21. 


171 Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 


Techniques of hand lettering, traditional and contemporary. Explora- 


tion of the decorative potential in lettering. Material fee, $21. 
(Fall) 
172 Typography II (3) Molina 


Study of type classification, recognition, and adaption. Methods of 
copy fitting and type reproduction processes. Typographic layout and 
specification. Material fee, $21 (Spring) 


174 Visual Communication II (3) Molina 
Limited to seniors. Material fee, $21. 
175 Lithography (3) Staff 


May be repeated for credit if the area covered is different. Material 
fee, $21. 


Staff 
Exposure to a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical 
and theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; 
methods of preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic 
proofs for commercial reproduction. (Academic year) 


Gates 
Creation of three-dimensional forms using combination of techniques: 
wood, steel, plastic, and plaster. Prerequisite: Art 81-82. Laboratory 
fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 


181 Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 
Use of filters for creating and correcting color shifts with emphasis on 
color as subject matter, Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or permission of in- 
stuctor. Laboatory fee, $36. (Fall) 


182 Intermediate Photography (3) Lake 


Filters and their use with black-and-white film as means of tone con- 
trol. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or per- 
mission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $36. (Spring) 


183 Intermediate Black and White Photography (3) 


Emphasis on role of ideas in black and white photography. Critiques 
designed to encourage development of an individual style. Prerequi- 
Site: Art 23-24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30. 
(Fall and spring) 


185-86 Painting and Drawing (3-3) 


Techniques of drawing and painting in oil, acrylic, and water color. 
Work from life model and still life. Material fee, $15 per semester. 


189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) 


Gates 


Advanced study in concepts and materials through creation of three- 
dimensional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media 
Relationship of sculpture to the environment. Prerequisite: Art 179- 
80. Laboratory fee, $24 per semester (Academic year) 


193-94 Film Making (3-3) 


Basic techniques and procedures in film making. Each student will 


create a short film. Art 193 is prerequisite to Art 194. (Academic 
year) 
195 Documentary Photography (3) Battaglia 


Joint offering of the Art and Journalism Departments. Historical de- 
velopment of documentary photography. Completion of two projects 
required. Laboratory fee, $36. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or permission of 
instructor (Fall) 


197—98 History of Photography (3-3) 


Discussion of major figures and movements in the history of pho- 
tography. 


Third Group 


All third-group art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the 
department. 


205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3) Lake 


Tone control through exposure development tests. Completion of 
laboratory manual required. Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $36 per semester. (Fall and spring) 


206 Photography: Special Projects (3) Lake and Staff 


Prerequisite: Art 23-24, 181-82, or permission of instructor. Labora- 
tory fee, $36. May be repeated for credit. 


208 Advanced Photography (3) 


Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $30. (Fall and spring) 


209-10 Exhibition and Display Design (3-3) Miller 
224 Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdogan 


Principles of sculptural design in clay. Bibelot, garden ceramics, and 
figurative forms. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall) 


225 Advanced Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan 


Specially designed projects in relief, intaglio, engobe, underglaze, 
majolica, and overglaze. Laboratory fee, $54. 


226 Architectural Ceramics (3) Ozdogan 


Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculpture oriented toward 
indoor and outdoor architectural concepts. Laboratory tests and 
activities. Laboratory fee, $54. 


231-32 Design III (3-3) inm 


New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory 
fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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234 Design IV (3) Staf 
Specifications and fabrication of materials in three-dimensiondl 
presentation. (Fall and spring) 

235 Design V: Textile Printing (3) Telle! 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen 
block print, and batik (Fall and spring) 


248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) 
For master's degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified 
undergraduates, with permission. Independent research arranged in 
consultation with individual instructor and graduate advisor. May be 
repeated for credit. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen 
(Fall and spring) 


249 Theory of Design (3) Costigan 
Application of design principles to problems of the artist in all disci 
plines. Emphasis on individual creativity, presentation, and criticism | 
Guest lectures on issues in contemporary art. Open to all MFA candi 
dates and to seniors with permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $9. 


251—52 Ceramics IV (3—3) Ozdogan 
Advanced individual projects. Directed studies in specific areas 
Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory fee, $54 per semester. ! 

253 Ceramics V (3) Ozdogan | 


Establishment of an individual style and specialization. Emphasis oD 
meeting professional standards. Laboratory tests and activities 
Laboratory fee, $54. 


254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) Glassman 
Laboratory fee, $21. 


255-56 Graphics IV: Advanced Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 


Utilization of principles and techniques of serigraphy toward dë 
velopment of personal statement and style. Prerequisite: Art 143-44 
Laboratory fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 


257-58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3-3) Griffith 


Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Material fee, $21 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3) Wright 
Material fee, $21. (Fall and spring) 


260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3) Griffith 
Material fee, $21. (Fall and spring) 


265-66 Painting IV (3-3) Woodward 


Alternatives in pictorial dynamics. Assigned studio and independent 
problems in alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and mode 
fee, $15 per semester. (Academic year) 


* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$21; Graphics- 
$21; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography—$36; Visual Communication- 
$30; Serigraphic Techniques— $21 


ART THERAPY 
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267-68 Individual Problems in Photography (3-3) Lake and Staff 
Limited to MFA candidates and qualified undergraduates. Prere 


approval of project prior to 


quisite: Permission of instructor ar 


registration. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $36 per 
semester. (Academic year) 
275 Painting V (3) Woodward 


Development of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiques 
i i é A i 
Material and model fee, $15 


277—78 Advanced Visual Communication (3-3 Molina 
f I n projects, including magazine 


spreads, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheads, packages. 
Psychological and symbolic aspects of design solutions. Laboratory 


Design and executi mn OF graphic de 
5 i i 


[ee, $30 per semester (Academic year) 

279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) Gates 
Advanced study aimed at development of concept and style. Prerequi 
site: permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24 (Academic year) 

281 Sculpture V (3) Gates 
Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts and materials. Prerequi- 
site: permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24 (Fall and spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) 


ART THERAPY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professors B.I. Levy (Program Director), D.E. Silber (Associate Director) 

Adjunct Associate Professors H.Y. Kwiatkowska, E. Ulman (Coordinator 
of Training), E. Kramer, J. Krash 

Assistant Professor A.R. Bruhn (Assistant Director) 

Adjunct Assistant Professors W. Maiorana, M. Fleming, P.A. Rossiter- 
Ravenscroft 

Lecturers K. Williams, A.J. Evans, L. Gantt 

Clinical Instructors B.J. Clifford, S. Fishman, G. Haugan, R.A. Wolff, 
M.S. Schmal, B. Holly, Jr., M. Kreshover 


Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree, 
evidence of significant training and/or experience in art, including paint 
‘ng, drawing, and clay modeling; course work in the behavioral and/or social 
Sciences, including personality theory, abnormal psychology, and child psy- 
chology 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. Prospective candidates 
Should consult the brochure which describes the program for specific require- 
ments, 

Fields of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art therapy, 
and research, 


Soa 
szo chedule of Fees: Ceramics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$21 Graphics 
1; Sculpture $24; Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography—$36; Visual Communication 
0; Serigraphy $21 


201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) Ulman 


Lectur 


ectures, presentation of illustrative material, class discussion of 
issigned read J Surv Over I f t therapy practice, 
persona 1 ent a treatment approaches, historical di velop- 
ment he etical trend Op only t degre cani ates, 
(Fall 
202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) Ulman 
Discu l l naterial provided by students ir order to refine 
thod ng, ımprove written and oral report Instructor and 
ther practitioners may provide supplementary illustrat material. 
Assigned reading (Spring) 
203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) Gantt 
Art therapy approaches with viduals and groups of different 
liagn¢ itegories j í | Settings presented thri 4 illustra- 


tive al examples. Student: experiment with numerous tech- 
niques through the use of art materials Open only to degree 
candidate: (Fall) 


204 The Freudian Model in Art Therapy Kramer, Kwiatkowska, 

Ulman 
Concepts of instinctual driv es; ego development; defense mer hanisms; 
sublimation transference and countertransferencs maturation and 
regression applied to work with childrer idults, families, and 
groups (Spring 


Family Art Techniques (3-3) Kwiatkowska | 


205-6 
Principles of family art the rapy as adjur ' and primary treatment; 
irt techniques for evaluation of family nics, Students participate 
in working with families Prerequisite 201 and 203, or 211, or 
permission of instructor (Academic year) 

207-8 Art as Therapy with Children (3-3) Maiorana, Williams 


Lectures, presentation of cas material, studio work, class dis ussion 
of assigned reading Special considerations of work in art therapy 

with children will b« Xplored from the theoretical and practical ! 
standpoints Prerequisite: ArTh 201 ind 203, or 211, or permission of 


instructor Academic year) 


211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) Maiorana, Williams, Evans | 
Use of visual arts to enhance personal devs lopment; history, 
theories, range of practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, read- 

ing, discussion, studio work. For students not intending to specialize 
in art therapy Open to advanced undergraduates with permission of | 
instructor (Fall and spring) 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 


Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic ap- 


nondirective, transac tional, | 
and others Original sources surveyed Prerequisite ArTh 201 and 
203, or 211, or permission of instructor (Spring) 


proaches: psychoanalytic, ego centered, 


275 Group Art Therapy (3) Williams 


Theory of group Process; experience in an art-centered group. Ap* 
plication of group process theory and experience to tl 


1e practice 0 
group art therapy. May be repeated for 


credit (Fall and spring) 
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283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 


Minimum of 300 hours’ field work connected with service to clients 
On-the-job supervision supplemented by group supervision from the 
art therapy staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, or 211 Open only 
to degree candidates 


285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Individual work based on study, research, or practice. Details to be 
worked out with each student. Resource people may be called upon 
to assist, as appropriate. May be repeated for credit with approval 
of advisor. 


290-91 Workshops in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 
Art therapists and other mental health professionals will conduct 
four weekend workshops during each semester Emphasis on the 

lecture, discussion, and 

ner 290 or 291, or both 


elucidation of concepts of treatment throug! 
participation. Students may register for eit 
(Academic year) 


ASTRONOMY 


See Physics. 


BIOCHEMISTRY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (Chair- 
man) 
Associate Professors G.A. Walker, L.L. Gallo 


Master of Science in the field of biochemistry Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
degree. The undergraduate program must have included the following courses, 
9r equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2 


Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99, including Bioc 221-22, 227 


299-300. The remaining courses are to be selected from Bioc 229, 232, 241, 262 
295; or, with the approval of the advisor, from graduate courses in chemistry, 
Microbiology, physiology, or pharmacology. It is expected that students will 


Complete all of the required work in approximately two years 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of bio hemistry—Required: the general re 
quirements, pages 91—93, 99-101 
Research fields: Prostaglandin svnthesis and metabolisr regulation of 


'chanisms of fat and cholesterol 


Cholesterol metabolism;. atherosclerosis; m 


absorption and transport; dietary fibers; cl al and biological properties 


é 
of thymosin; endocrine role of the tł rmonal control of im 


munity; biochemistry of lymphoid tissue; bioch 


) of aging; ribosome 
met 


abolism; molecular bi logy; steroidogenesis; mechanism of action of the 
» Coenzymes; free radical chemistry; molecular biology of the gene; isolation 
and Sequence analysis of factors involved in immune systems; vitamin C and 
Immunity: biochemistry of cancer; biochemistry of tissue culture; carbohy 
drate metabolism; chemistry and metabolism of lipids proteins; complex lipids; 
endog rinology; intermediary metabolism; neuro hemistry; nutrition protein 


'OSynthesis and metabolism: tissue respiration; vitamins 


221-22 General Biochemistry (3—4) Gallo and Staff 
i comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate stu- 
lents in biomedical sciences ind undergraduate students in biology 
ind chemistry. Gener iy, graduate students must register concur- 


ently for Bioc 223 and for Bioc 224 However, graduate students 
1 B 2 6, ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42 or Phys 223-24 may 
I for | ) he laboratory, With specific recom- 
I ition iuate advisor and the department. under- 
graduate its r for Bioc 221-22 without laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Chem (Academic year) 
223-24 Biochemistry Laboratory (1—1) Gallo and Staff 
boratory complement of Biot 221-22. Concurrent registration in 
Bioc 221-22 required. Materials fee, $20 a semester (Academic 
Car) 
225-26 Introduction to Biochemical Research (arr.) Smith and Staff 
Formerly Biomedi: Instrumentation 
R« search projects in laboratory units within the 
) t De t provide ir lualized in-depth training 
methods and instrumentation 1 those units. Limited to 
studer ie Dey of Biochem graduate program. 
Acaden year} 

227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Bailey 
Current literature in biochemistry Content differs each time course 

offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) E. Anderson 
['wo separate courses are offered in alternate years, each covering 
both general and advanced material; students may register for these 
n either ¢ r and cover the entire content in two years. The full 
content includes practical handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction 
mechanisms, active site, isozymes regulation; and other special 
topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221 (Fall) 

232 Protein Chemistry I (1) Steers, Schechter 
An introduction to the theory and methods of protein chemistry, in- 
cluding techniques of protein purification, sequencing and characteri- 
zation by physico-chemical methods. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. (Fall) 

233 Protein Chemistry II (1) Steers, Schechter 


Continuation of Bioc 232. The study of structure-function. relations 
in proteins, including methods of analvsis of conformation, enzymatic 
activity and the role of proteins in various biological processes. 
(Spring) 


241 Isotopes (3) Staff 


l'heoretical characterization of 1sotopes and their application in biol- 
ogy and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and 
radiation safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee, 
$16 (Spring) 


959 


252 Biochemistry of Nervous Tissue Function (2) 
A detailed investigation of the basic biochemical mechanisms in- 
volved in nervous tissue function Topics to be discussed include 
the molecular structure and function of nervous tissue; intra- and 


« 


inter-neuronal communication mechanisms and brain metabolism: 
and the biochemistry of various brain dysfunctions (Spring) 


254 Human Nutrition (1) 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students 
Application of nutritional principles in humans (Spring) 


256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kramer* 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students 
Emphasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ sys- 
tems; application of these processes to evaluation of function. 
(Spring) 


262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahouny 
Discussion of topics of current interest including digestion, energy 
production, biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues, and sub- 
cellular particles. Content differs each time course is offered; may be 
repeated for credit. (Spring) 


264 Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) P. Fishmant 


Topics will cover the catabolism and biosynthesis of complex 
sphingolipids; inherited metabolic diseases associated with abnormal 
sphingolipid metabolism; altered glycosphingolipid biosynthesis as- 
sociated with malignant transformation; potential roles of ganglio- 
sides as membrane receptors for toxins and hormones; aspects of 
membrane structure and biochemistry (Spring) 


266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited C. Merril 
Metabolic Diseases (1) 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biol- 
ogy to understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. 
(Spring) 


268 Muscle Contraction: Physiological and Walker, Frank 
Biochemical Aspects (2) 
Joint offering of the Physiology and Biochemistry Departments. Ana- 
tomical, biochemical, pharmacological, and physiological aspects of 
muscle contraction. Prerequisite: an introductory course in biochemis- 
try and physiology, or permission of the department (Spring) 


270 Biochemistry of the Immune Response (2) Staff 


For advanced graduate students, Immunoglobulin structure, function, 
and regulation; complement system; biochemistry of mediators of 
cellular immunity; and molecular biology of the differentiation of the 
immune system. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring) 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department or 
one in a related field suggested by the student and approved by the 
staff. Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


: = 
Dr, Kramer is Professor of Medicine in the G.W.U. School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


s Fishman is Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry in the G.W.U. School of Medicine and 
alth Sciences 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors. R.L. Weintraub (Emeritus), K.F. Parker (Emeritus), S.O. Schiff 
(Chairman), D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer 

Adjunct Professors T.E. owman, M.L. Jones, L.S. Kornicker, H.A. Rehder 
F.A. Chace, Jr., R. Manning, C.G. McWright 

Professorial Lecturers W.A. Shropshire, Jr., J.C. Petricciani, C.F. Cleland 

Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, T.L. Hufford 

Adjunct Associate Professors W.D. Hope, D.L. Pawson. J. Rosewater, C.F. 
Roper, M. Rice 

Associate Professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, J.C.C. Dickens, B.M. Timber- 
lake, D.A.P. Houston, D.J. Picciano 

Assistant Professors R.P. Seifert, D.E. Johnson, A.L. Mescher, R. Donaldson, 
J.R. Burns, E.F. Wells 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer R.L. Phipps 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany, or 
zoology (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. (Students should 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
requirement for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the humani- 
ties.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11 12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, of 
50. (The following courses are strongly recommended: Math 31: Phys 1, 2; two 
years of French, German, or Russian; Stat 91 or 127. 

4. (a) Required courses for the major in biology—a minimum of 24 semester 
hours of second-group courses, which should include at least six hours in 
biology, six in botany, and six in zoology. 

(b) Required courses for the major in botany—a minimum of 24 semester 
hours of second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken if 
botany, and no more than one zoology course may be included. 

(c) Required courses for the major in zoology—a minimum of 24 semester 
hours of second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in zoology: | 
and no more than one botany course may be included. 

5. The Bachelor of Science degree requires two semesters of introductory 
physics with lab in addition to the requirements listed above. 


Minor in biology—12 semester hours of second-group courses,* which must | 
include at least 3 hours in biology, 3 in botany, and 3 in zoology. 


* BiSc 171 through 176 do not count toward fulfillment of the 12-hour second-group cours? | 
requirements 
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! Minor in botany—12 


semester hours of seco 
| hours must be in botany 


nd-group courses,* of which 8 


Minor in zoology—12 semester hours of second-group courses,* of which 8 
hours must be in zoology. 


| Master of Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Prerequisite: a 
bachelor's degree with a major in one of the following from this University, or 
| 3n equivalent degree: (1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in biology, 
| botany. or zoology; (2) Botany field—an undergraduate major in botany or 
biology; (3) Zoology field—an undergraduate major in zoology or biology. The 
Undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equiva 
ent: Chem 151-52 and 153 54, or 50: Math 31 Phys 1, 2 
Required: the general requirements, pages 


Consists of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent 
to six semester hours). With the permission of the department a student may 


elect a program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course 
Work without a thesis 


91-99. The minimum requirement 


Master of Arts in the field of Museum Studies, 


with specialization in the 
lological sciences, see pages 391-94, 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biology, 
the general requirements, pages 91-93, 99-101, plus satisfactory completion of 
3 Preliminary Examination and the General Examination in four areas of 


biology. The program of study, fields of study, and tool subjects are determined 
n consultation with an advisory 


committee appointed for each candidate 
Research fields in Biology: cell physiology, cytogenetics. developmental 
8€netics, and molecular genetics. 


Research fields in Botany: photobiology, phycology, plant ecology, plant 
Physiology (microorganisms), plant physiology (vascular plants), and taxonomy. 
Research fields in Zoology: animal ecology, bioenergetics; comparative 
leuroanatomy; comparative physiology; herpetology; histophysiology; inverte- 
Tate zoology; marine biology; radiation biology; taxonomy, anatomy and 
Physiology of mollusks; vertebrate anatomy and taxonomy; vertebrate embryol- 
98y and morphogenesis; vertebrate ichthyology; and vertebrate physiology. 


botany or zoology—Required: 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
In biology Prerequisite: the education curriculum, page 114. 


equired: the biology option and the professional courses listed on page 117. 


quivalent is prerequisite to all 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or e 
" oology, except by permission of 


Scond-group courses in biology, botany and z 
he instructor. 


BIOLOGY 
First Group 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Schiff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 
ciples; emphasis on man as a functional or 


Prerequisite to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, 
i demic year) 


E 
iSc 171 through 176 do not 
uirements, 


Survey of biological prin- 
ganism in the environment. 
$18 per semester. (Aca- 


count toward fulfillment of the 12-hour second-group course 
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11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) Hufford, Merchan 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Biological concept 
and principles are demonstrated through consideration of the plan 
as an organism. BiSc 12: Beginning principles of inheritance, develop 
ment, behavior, physiology, systematics, and evolution, using animal 
as the subject of investigation; designed to furnish a base for ad 
vanced studies in biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to BiSt 


12; BiSc 11. Material fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 
26 Environmental Issues (3) Merchant 


Joint offering of the Division of Experimental Programs and the De 
partments of Biological Sciences and Geography and Regional 
Science. An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the 
population question, pollution and human health, urban envirom 
mental problems, issues of economic growth and development, tech- 
nology and public policy. (Fall and spring) 


33 Plants and People (3) Hufford 


A study of the multidimensional relationship between plants and 
people, past and present, Lectures, observation-discussion sessions, 
multi-image audiovisual presentations. (Spring) 


Second Group 
103 Marine Biology (4) Knowlton 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours), plus some extended 
field trips. Study of relationships between organisms and physical, 
chemical, and biological factors of the marine environment. Con- 
sideration of the open ocean and coastal eco-systems and man's in- 
fluence on them. Recommended prerequisite: BiSc 101 or 102, 106, 
140. Material fee, $24. (Spring) 


107 Field Biology (4) Merchant 


Field study of altitudinal zonation, species hybridization, territorial- | 
ity, energy balance, time and energy budgeting, effects of exposure 
and effects of introduction of alien species on flora and fauna of 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. (Summer) 


108 Organic Evolution (3) Seifert 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution including treatment of specia- 
tion, adaptive radiation, biogeography, population biology, sociality: | 
and human evolution. (Spring) 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology | 
phylogenetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite 
one year of chemistry. Material fee, $24. (Fall and spring) 


122 Cell Biology (3) Donaldso? 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellula? ! 
organelles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry 
(Spring) 


123 Cell Biochemistry (3) Donaldso? | 


Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants | 
and microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, bio | 
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syntheses, and regulatory me« hanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of 


organic chemistry (Fall) 

124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Donaldson 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of bio- 
chemical experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
BiSc 123. Material fee, $24 Fall) 

127 Genetics (3) Johnson 
Introductory course. Basic aspec on of genetic traits 
with particular reference to the | of heredity and gene 
action (Fall and spring) 


128 Genetics Laboratory (1) 


Study of genetic jrinciples u ng Drosophila, E. « i, and lambda 
I I I 
phage. Prer 


' Or Concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Material fee 
$24 1 


Johnson 


138 Advanced Genetics (3) 


Johnson 

Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological 

problems. Prerequisite: introduc tory course in genetics (Spring) 

140 General Ecology (4) Merchant 

Lecture ib ry and field (3 hours). Introduction to the 

yf g s, bioge hemical cycles troy hic levels, 

T eiaüonship to the structure and func- 

tion of population, species, comn and ecosystems. Material 
fee, $24 (Fall) 


144 Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours) laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied 
to aquatic systems with special references to physiochemical proper- 

ties, typical habitats and communities Laboratory fee, $ j 

odd years) 


167 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 


Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of 
radiation on cells and organisms, with emp 


hasis on mammals genetic 
effects. Recommer 


led: two years of biological sciences, and chemis- 
try or physics Fall) 


171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 


Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re- 
peated for credit Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in 
Biological Science courses Material fee, $20 per 


semester hour. 
(Fall and spring) 


Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Staff 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminat- 


ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite 


permission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Staff 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminat- 


ing in a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: 


permission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Sta 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culmint 
ing in a written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permissit 
of instructor (Fall and spring) 


175 Independent Study in Genetic and Evolutionary Biology (2) Sta 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminé 
ing in a written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permissi 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Sta 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culmina 
ing in a written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permissio 


of instructor (Fall and spring) 
181-82 Senior Seminar (1-1) Stal 
Lectures and discussions on current biological problems (Ac! 


demic year) 


185 Human Nutrition (3) Donaldso! 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and bið 
chemical bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs an! 
additives; social and economic aspects of nutrition (Fall) 


Third Group 


206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) Shropshif® 
Actions of radiation at subcellular, cellular, and organismal level 
factors modifying radiation damage; practical considerations in radia 
tion exposure. Prerequisite: BiSc 167 or equivalent (Spring) 

207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) staf 
Review of experiments and speculations concerning origin of life an% 
molecular aspects of biological evolution (Spring, odd years) 

208 Bioenergetics (3) Merchal!! 


Study of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of their rol 
^ ^ . , : . 1 6 
in behavior, evolution, population dynamics, and species interaction 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) 


209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Seife” 
Organic Evolution (3) 
Principles and mechanisms of evolution in animals and plants; pop 
lation phenomena, speciation, and evolution above the species lev™ 
(Fall, even years) | 


220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) Donalds 
Course content changes each session, alternating between select“ 
A P . 1 i i 
topics in cell biochemistry and plant biochemistry. May be repeat? 
for credit. (Spring, even years) 


907 : : f 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) Johns? 
Current problems in genetics. Students are required to present O% 


, : l l M I 
seminar covering the full class period. May be repeated for cre 
(Fall, odd years) 


43 


228 Population Genetics (3) Johnson 
1 Consequences of Mendeliar herit í t population level as 
fer tial { tilit | l vea ) 


229 Cytogenetics (3) Staff 


Behavior of chi t ne n mit 1 meiosis as a basis for the 


tr nsmis )I i I erat ( [ ext th us h re 
| production and the influence of cytogeneti processes on the 
f mechanisms of evolutior I 
l 230 Human Genetics (3) Picciano 
, 
( etit i ım al 
wil el GE € s} 5 ’/rereqt ite 
[ BiSc 12 í ( € 
biochemistry st ly 1 ner 


237 Water Pollution Biology (3) Hufford 


| Review of current research in water quality and water pollution 

I biology. (Fall, even years) 
243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Merchant 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original pub- 


} $ f A ` " nic " 
vay peat I I I quis DIS 14U OI 


| equivait 
1 


248 Analysis of Development (3) Mescher 


| Survey of current research in experimental morphology develop 
| mental genetics, biochemical development, and developmental en 
| docrinology. Prerequisite: BiSc 146 or equivalent (Fall) 


249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) Mescher 


Discussion and reports on current literature in developmental biol- 
ogy, with emphasis on developmental 'lics. Prerequisite: at least 
one course each in developmental biology and genetics (Spring) 


255 Seminar: Consortium Biology (2) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes (Spring) 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 
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BOTANY 


Second Group 


Third 


105 Local Flora (4) We 
Lecture (2 hoürs), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laborato 
studies on local flora emphasis on the woody plants. Material fi 
$20 (Fall) 

106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (4) Huffo 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily for no 
specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Material fee, $1 
(Alternate summers) 


109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Huffot 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation al 
ontogeny of tissues and organs of vascular plants. Material fee, $2 
(Spring) 

110 Comparative Plant Morphology (4) Huffor 


Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutionaf 
morphology and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study all 
the critical roles plants have in human welfare. Material fee, $20 
(Fall) 


125 Flowering Plants (4) Well 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionatl 
development, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Mal? 


rial fee, $20. (Spring) 
135 Plant Physiology (4) Donaldso 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed plan 
with emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduction 
Prerequisite: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52, Mate 
rial fee, $24. (Spring, odd years) 


| 
137 Horticulture (4) Stall 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Basic principles of growth} 
propagation, and care of ornamental plants. Material fee, $% 
(Fall and spring) 


141 Plant Ecology (4) Wels 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Several Saturday and weeke" 
field trips required. Material fee, $18. (Spring) 

149 Freshwater Algae (4) Huffor! 


Observation and discussion (6 hours). Systematics, morpholog 
physiology, and water quality interrelationships of freshwater algat 
Field experience, including at least one weekend field trip. Materi! 
fee, $18. (Fall, odd years) 


Group 


221 Seminar: Systematics of Flowering Plants (3) wel 


Review of current work in various disciplines of systematic reseatt) 
topics of special interest to participants. May be repeated for cn 
(Fall, odd years) 
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238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) Hufford 
(Spring, odd years) 
! 
li 242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) Wells 
, (Fall, even years) 
M 251 Freshwater Diatoms (4) Hufford 
Observation and discussion (6 hours). Taxonomy, morphology, and 
dl ecology of freshwater diatoms. Field experience. Material fee, $20. 
" (Spring, even years) 
I| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Ü 
( 
j| ZOOLOGY 


| Second Group 


101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). General survey of inverte- 
brate animals, including classification, morphology, physiology, em- 
bryology, and evolutionary relationships among phyla. Material fee, 
$24. (Fall) 


102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Study of invertebrate 
systems (cells, tissues, organs, organisms), with emphasis on func- 
tional aspects (physiology and ecology) and taxonomy of important 
groups. Prerequisite: BiSc 101 or equivalent. Material fee, $24. 
(Spring) 


104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative 
morphology of chordata, stressing recent forms. Material fee, $24. 
(Fall and spring) 


120 Animal Behavior (3) Staff 
Principles of animal behavior, including mechanisms and manifesta- 
tions from simple reflex systems to social interaction. (Spring, 
even years) 

143 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of 
ecological principles to the understanding and manipulation of animal 
populations. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or permission of instructor. 


Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring, even years) 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) Mescher 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 
of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, 
chick, and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $24. 
(Fall) 


146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Mescher 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the experi- 
mental, biochemical, and genetic analysis of developing systems 
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through examination of the literature and laboratory experiments 
Prerequisite: BiSc 145 or equivalent, or permission of instructor 
Recommended: a course in cell biology or genetics and Chem 50 0! 
151-52. Laboratory fee, $24 (Spring) 


148 Histology (4) Burns 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the inter 
relationship of structure and function. Material fee, $24. (Spring: 
fall, odd years) 


153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellu- 
lar anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system; 
emphasis on mammals. Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, $24 
(Fall) 


155 Parasitology (4) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- 
tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. 
Material fee, $20. (Fall, even years) 


156 Ichthyology (4) Packet 


General biology of fishes, including structure, function, distribution 
and evolution, with emphasis on adaptations. Prerequisite: back 
ground in comparative anatomy and vertebrate zoology, or permis: 
sion of instructor. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Material 
fee, $20 (Fall, even years) 


157 Comparative Endocrinology (4) Burns 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours), Comparative study of basic 
principles of chemical integration, neuro-endocrine relationships, and 
mechanisms of hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 104, 165 and/or 
concurrent registration in Chem 151-52 or Chem 50. Material fee, $24 
(Fall) 


161 Entomology (4) Seifert 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). The biology of insects, it 
cluding their morphology, physiology, development, behavior, an 
ecology. Material fee, $20. (Fall) 


162 Insect Population and Evolutionary Biology (4) Seifert 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of the interactions 0! 
insects with other organisms and the effects these interactions have 
on insect evolution. Insects as disease vectors and as pollinators, an 
mimetic systems will be discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 108, 140, 0' 


161, or permission of instructor. Material fee, $20. (Spring, ever 
years) 

163 Human Physiology (3) Packet 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body’ 
(Fall) 

164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) Packet! 


Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the a 
experimental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Preredi 
site or concurrent registration: BiSc 163, Material fee, $28. (Fa 
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165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Packer 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected 
organ systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 163 and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
tion: Chem 151—52 or 50. Material fee, $28 (Spring) 


Third Group 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Knowlton 
Review of selected topics in physiology, development, and ecology 


of invertebrate animals, including reports on original publications. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall) 


205 Comparative Pathology (3) Zook 


Joint offering of the Biological Sciences and Pathology Departments. 
An introduction to the study of disease and disease mechanisms in 
vertebrates, and comparison with disease in man. Recommended: 
courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 


211 Adaptation and Natural Selection (3) Seifert 


An examination of special evolutionary problems and conflicts as 
well as peculiar adaptive characters of certain species. These include 
the evolutionary basis of sociality, sex, maleness and femaleness, 
and the conflict between individual and population survival. Pre- 
requisite: BiSc 108 or permission of instruc tor (Spring, odd years) 


212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) Burns 


Review of selected topics in animal reproduction, including neuro- 
endocrine regulation, reproductive cycles and behavior, and gonadal 


pathology (Spring) 

252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) Atkins 
Study of current publications in comparative neurobiology. (Spring, 
even years) 

253 Evolution of the Nervous System (4) Atkins 


Invertebrate and vertebrate nervous systems. The development of 
increasing complexity in neurons and systems of neurons, and the 
establishment of alternate pathways to accomplish particular func- 
tions. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: BiSc 153. Material fee, $24. 


(Spring, odd years) 
256 Fish Physiology (3) Packer 


A survey of major organ systems and homeostatic mechanisms of 
fishes with emphasis on teleosts. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 or 156 or 
equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 


265 Comparative Animal Physiology (3) Packer 


Survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to diverse 
environments, emphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 165 or equivalent. (Fall) 


9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Professors R.B. Eastin, E, Timbers, H.R. Page, F, Amling, G. Black, 
Grub, G.P. Lauter, J. Zwick, N.M. Loeser, A. El-Ansary, W.J. Kee 
B. Burdetsky, S.F. Divita (Chairman), R. Eldridge, R.F. Dyer, V 
Handorf 

Professorial Lecturers J.P. Murphy, S. Thurm, F.E. MoLaughlin 

Associate Professors S.N. Sherman, C.R. Miller, H.J. Davis, E.L. Hullan 
(Visiting), F. Ghadar, E. Yecheskel (Visiting), J.M. Sachlis 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.A. Peterson, R.L. Schweitzer, A 
Pieruccini 

Assistant Professors T.M. Barnhill, D.R. Kane, P.B. Malone II, W.D. Bre 
man, N.G. Cohen 

Adjunct Assistant Professor J.R. Carey 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.W Hudgins, C.C. Shepherd 

Instructor M.L, Slagle [Visiting) 

Adjunct Instructors C.A. Allen, R.P. Hill 


Programs of study in business administratión leading to the degrees of Bache 
of Businéss Administration, Master of Business Administration, and Doctor 
Business Administration are offered by the School of Government and Busint 
Administration (see pages 134—864). 


First Group 


51 Introduction to Business (3) Davis, Pag 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its cont 
bution to the individual and to society; careers in business. (Fe 


and spring) | 
Second Group l 


101 The Business Environment (3) Slaf 


Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social 8" 
political influences; contemporary problems and issues. Restricted! 
seniors in the BBA program or with permission of instructor. (P 
and spring) 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) Dav" 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activil^ 
of the administrative unit: evolution of management think 
(Fall and spring) 


105 Personnel Management (3) Burdetsky, Malo! 


The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and r 
power programs, organization and policy in personnel activit“ 
(Fall and spring) 


106 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) Burdeff 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs y 
effective personnel management and industrial relations as portray, 
by case studies drawn from business and government. Prerequis" 
BAd 105 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
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107 Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
American unioni 


m 


and collective bargaining; economic, social, and 
public policy considerations. The negotiation and administration of 
collective bar jaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or permission 
of instructor (Spring) 


113 Real Estate Investment (3) Handorf, Barnhill 


Principles of real estate investment includin 


g valuation, appraisal 


financing, and development, in addition to a discussion of the mort- 


gage market and its institutions Prerequisite: BAd 131 (Fall) 

121 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) Staff 
Function of insurance and risk management in business ente rprise. 
(Fall) 

131 Business Finance (3) Barnhill, Handorf, Sachlis 


Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; 
planning efficient use of« apital. Asset management, financial analysis, 
sources of funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Pre- 
requisite: Acct 1-2; Econ 1: Math 30, 31; Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 


132 International Business Finance (3) 


Eldridge, Hudgins 
Analysis of the international econon 


uc environment and its influence 
on corporate financial management of international operations 
(Fall and spring) 


133 Capital Formation (3) Handorf 
The process of capital formation in a tree enterprise economy. Roles 
of business firms, financial intermediaries. money and capital market 
institutions, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary 
policies. Prerequisite: BAd 131 (Spring) 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Theory and principles of sec urity 


including analysis of the national 
security markets. Risk-reward and 


Amling 
analysis and portfolio management, 
economy, industry, company, and 
computer-aided analysis Prerequi 


site: Acct 1-2, BAd 131. (Spring) 
139 Advanced Financial Management (3) Barnhill, Handorf 


Analysis and readings investigating the theoretical relationships un- 
derlying financial management. Emphasis is placed upon cases for 
decisions involving long-term assets, financings, dividend policy, and 
other special topics in finance, Prerequisite: BAd 131. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) El-Ansary, Dyer, Carey, Perry 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior 
analysis, impact of consumerism Major decision areas of product 
planning, pricing and distribution: tools of marketing research and 
demand analysis Prerequisite: Econ 1-2, Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 

143 Marketing Research (3) Dyer 


Basic methods and techniques of marketing research, problem defini- 
tion, data collection, market survey and experimental design, data 
analysis and presentation. Special topics: attitude research, question- 
naire construction and concept testing. Prerequisites: BAd 141, Stat 
51, Mgt 118. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 


International Market 


ing Management (3) 


CO] [i r1 i Kt fact in assessing world market 
opportunitie ( tional marketir product ricing, distributit 
nd pre tion gram de ment in dynamic world markets a 
global environment Prerequisite: BAd 141 (Fall and spring 
145 Sales Management (3) Sti 
O ition of sal department S planning and forecastif 
q is, territorie performance standard ind analysis and cont! 
of distribution sts. Prerequisite: BAd 141, 143, 146 (Fall 
146 Consumer Behavior (3) Dy 
in examination of the social, cultural ind psychological factors 1 
flue ing the behavior of OI iclude: models of buy! 
behavior, consumption ttern t ne rest 1, alt 


tude formation and change, brand ] ilty, the adoption of innovation 


and store choice decision: Marketing management and public polit 
implications of consumer 1 ( studies are stressed. Prerequisite 
BAd 141 or permissi of inst jI Fall and spring) 


147 Advertising (3) 


Planning an idvertising campaign. Consumer 


Thurm, Dye 
and market information 


message appeals, media selection and scheduli 1g, measuring effective 


environment of retailing, retail market and financial analysis, stom 
location and design, inventory management, and non-store anti 
jer e retailing. Industry executive and student presentations E 
case analyses. Prerequisite: BAd 131, 141, 146 Spring) 


149 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3) Divita, El-Ansarv, K eegil] 


f 


A capstone nini T marketing group option students. Analytic?] 
ration of material covered in previous marketing courses. Mati 
keting strategy literature, financial dimensions of marketing manag®} 


omprehensive 


ment 


ind 


Case 


143, 145, 1% 
ring) 


Murphy, Breneman, Kal] 
al concepts and prin« iples of law 
activity; contracts, bailments, agen: y, 
bankruptcy, other topics. Basic 
cision-making. 


Prerequisite: BAd 141, 


ourse 


n 3 ketir " 
one Mat Marketing group 


option 


161 Commercial Law (3) 


Fundamen 
: - $ 

sales, negotiable instrument 
^ " ^ , p 

legal considerations in business d 


(Fall and spring) 


| 
Sherm? 
user, a 


171 Transportation and Logistics Management (3) 
Systems and alternatives « Tie j 
public policy ; urban and inter-city mobility; cost, rate} 
competition, and service problems; public financing and regulation d 
carrier enterprise; of the les of transportatiO”) 
(Fall) 


f the logistics manager; carrier, 


)erspectives 


coordination moc 


175 Introduction to International Business 
Social, cultural, political 
multinational 


Grub, Hudgi!! 


ol 


(3) 
technological environment * 
emphasizing host-government/multinatiom™ 


legal, and 
business, 
| 


i 


ness. Current criticism and regulation of the advertising functio? 
Other major marke ting communication tools, inc luding personal sell 
ing and sales promotion, presented. Prerequisite: BAd 141, 143, 146 
(Fall pring 

148 Retailing Management Seminar (3) El-Ansarj 
A study of retailing management and strategy covering the curren 


n 
encountered in busines | 
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T " t r t r T T I " ty 
Corporation interface terminology rai 


te uses and practices, condi- 
tions essential for success 


less operations, including export 
documentation, and 


and import procedures, 


legal requirements; 


physical movement of goods in international business (Fall and 
ne spring) 
i 176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) Eldridge 
| i = 

l'heoretical relationships undi Dying international business trans 
8 actions, governmental and corporate policy, significant trends and 
0! their causes (Fall and spring) 
| 178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) Grub 

Integration of functional activit international and multinational 
: firms, through selected case studies and discussions, to develop and 
stimulate decision making from an overall business policy standpoint 
Prerequisites: BAd 175 and advanced undergraduate standing (Fall 
| à 
and spring) 

181 Manufacturing Production (3) Hullander 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manu- 
facturing facilities plant and equipment Illustrations selected from 
varíous process and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; 
Stat 51 or equivalent; BAd 102. 105 (Fall and spring) 


182 Small-Business Management (3) 


Theory and practice of small 


Staff 


anagement. Fócus on effec- 


ns, essentials of 


business m 


live management of small 


the firm, financial and administr 


planning and organizing 


ve controis, evaluation of alterna 


tive business-forms, and cor parison of purchase of an on-going firm 
franchising, and new business start 
in American society; historical n tix f 


perspective of entrepreneurship. Pre 
requisite: BAd 102 


ips. The role of 
1 l roi I 


small business 


190 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 


198 Business Policy and Administration (3) 


Eastin, Loeser, Page 
Integration of functional 


activities in arriving at overall 
policy decisions Prerequisite: BAd 102 
and spring) 


business 
105, 131, 141, 181 (Fall 


199 Individual Research (arr.) 


Assigned topics. Admission } 


rior permission t 


all and spring) 


f advisor. May be 


repeated once for credit F 
Third Group 


201 Social and Legal Environment of Business (3) 
Fi 


Breneman, Kans 
for MBA students: it may 


Contemporary SO 


This course is a 
not be used to « 


cial forces actin: 


business responsibility 
ethics. Business tion, federal legislation, le gal 
precedents and agen 


n 


tod 1 ] 
I ourt decisions relating 
to business (Fall and spring) 


202 Business-Government Relations (3) 


Black 
Economic, political, and philosophical foundation 


ions of the business 
government relationship in theory and practice, Antitrust, public 


itility, and other regulatior , Consumer ronmental protectio 


oÜnditions of mployment; effective 


l response prese 
status and future pro pects. Prerequisite: BAd 201 Fall al 
spring) 

204 Legal Aspects of International and Peterse 


Multinational Business (3) 


Legal environment of international. and multinational business if 
luding legal systems, ar titrust laws, regulation of direct investmen 
international arbitration and expropriation; topics of current interes 


205 Business Representation and Lobbying (3) Blac! 


Strategies, tactics, and tex hniques used by business in representin 
itself to the legislative and exec utive branches and regulatory agen 
cies of the federal government. Legal and practical constraints 
Ethical considerations (Fall) 


206 Seminar: Busine 
(Formerly BAd 


i 


; Economics, and Public Policy (3) Black 
i 10) ?] 

Analysis and discussion of s¢ lected issues by students and repre 
sentatives of government and business Prerequisite: BAd 201. 202. 


208 Personnel Management (3) Eastin, Loesé 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
labor-management relations (Fall and spring) 

209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Easti! | 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in ad] 
vanced problems (Spring) 

210 The Personnel Manager (3) East | 
The personnel manager and his or her place in the organization 


to other executives, policy role and relations with chief 


executive. Problems of the senior personnel executive Prerequisite] 
BAd 208 or permission of instructor 


relatior 


211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) Loese! 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associate 
vith leads In large organizations and at higher manageme? 
levels; executive selection and development Prerequisite: Mgt 200 0! 
permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsk ! 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the condu@| 
of labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fall) 
213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Burdetsk ) 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 212. (Spring) 
230 Business Financial Handorf, Sachlis, Barnhill, Coh? 


Management (3) 
This course is a First-Level requirement for MBA students; it m9 
not be used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Theory, policy, an| 
practice in financial management; financial analysis, sources of fun A 
investing, capital planning, and budgeting. Prerequisite: Acct 20^] 
Econ 217, Mgt 202 and 218, or equivalents. (Fall and spring) | 


240 Marketing Management (3) Dyer, 


231 Financial Decision-making (3) Handorf, Sachlis 


Theory and practice of business finance with emphasis on special 
topics within valuation, including capital budgeting, mergers, acquisi- 
tions, bankruptcy, and liquidation. Prerequisite: BAd 131 or 230. 
(Fall and spring) 


233 International Business Finance (3) Ghadar, Pieruccini, Zwick 
Analysis of problems in international business finance Impact of the 
evolving international payments system on business 


Prerequisite: 
BAd 131 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) 


Determinants of saving and investment 
evaluated. Special empl 


Handorf 


and resultant funds flow are 
lasis on the level and risk structure and term 
structure of interest rates. The role and management of financial 
institutions is stressed Prerequisite: BAd 131 or 230 (Fall. and 
spring) 

235 Financial Management (3) Sachlis, Handorf, Amling, Barnhill 
Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, obtain- 
ing and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering 
income, security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 231 


236 Seminar: International Banking Zwick 
International financial intermediation and 
Functioning of international financ ial markets, public policy issues in 
international banking, regulation of multicountry banking institu- 


tions and the effect of international banks on national monetary 
policies. Prerequisites: BAd 233, 234. (Fall and spring) 


international banking 


237 Investment Analysis (3) 


Amling, Cohen 
Risk-reward 


analysis of security investments including analysis of 
national economy, industry, company, and market: introduction to 
portfolio management; emphasis on theory and computer methods. 
Prerequisite: BAd 131. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Sachlis, Amling, Cohen 
Management (3) 


Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. 
Independent research on investment analysis and portfolio manage- 
ment with emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. 
Prerequisite: BAd 237. Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 


239 Financial Theory (3) Sachlis 


In-depth theoretical analysis of business financial topics, including 
asset management, financial structure, dividend policy and the capital 
asset pricing framework. Prerequisite: BAd 231, 237. (Fall and 
spring) 

El-Ansary, Keegan, Perry, Divita 
This course is a First-Level requirement for MBA students; it may 
not be used to satisfy a Second-Level Requirement. Emphasis ori the 
marketing process from the viewpoint of the firm. Market analysis, 
product planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and promotional 
decision-making; developing an integrated marketing plan. Prerequi- 
Site: Econ 217-18. (Fall and spring) 
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241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Divita, El-Ansary, Ke 
For MBA students in concentrations other than marketing. 
analysis of complex marketing problems. Current developmen 
marketing practice. The relationship of marketing to environm 
lorces and other business functions. Prerequisite: BAd 240. 
and spring) 


242 Product/Service Strategy (3) Dyer, Ct 
Management of the activities involved in marketing new and exi 
products and services. The innovation system (behavioral and or 
zational) of product decisions, product planning processes, pro 
auditing, new products and the law, new product/service tré 
Marketing of intangibles and services. Prerequisite: BAd 
(Spring) 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) L 
The marketing research process: designing, conducting, and u 
market research studies Survey and experimental designs. ] 
analysis with statistical software packages. Laboratory fee: 
Prerequisite: BAd 240, Mgt 202 and: 218. or equivalent. (Fall 
spring) 


245 Promotion Management/Marketing Communications (3) D 


Examination of promotion mix from a systems perspective suppol 
by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitu 
and behavior. Topics: social context of promotion, role of commi 
cation in marketing, behavioral concepts and communications 
search, message design, economic and financial criteria, developm 
of a promotion program. Prerequisite: BAd 240 or permission 
instructor 


246 Buyer Behavior (3) Df 


Examination of theory and recent research concerning buyer decis! 
processes. Interdisciplinary behavioral science studies on individ? 
family, and organizational purchase behavior are treated. Present # 
potential applications for marketing in the public and private sec 
are illustrated with cases. Prerequisite: BAd 240 or permission’ 
instructor. 


247 Marketing and Public Policy (3) Divita, McLaugh! 
Examination of principal areas of public policy formulation affec 
marketing practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safe 
health issues, consumer information systems, informal and fom 
redress mechanisms, business responsibilities. Government busin’) 
and advocate viewpoints presented. Prerequisite: BAd 240, 245 | 
246; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


248 International Marketing (3) Lauter, Keegan, El-Ansj 
Organizational structures. Analysis of international markets. Mar 
entry strategies and product policies. Special issues. Channels] 
distribution, promotional and price policies. Prerequisite: BAd ? 
(Fall and spring) 


249 Marketing Strategy (3) Divita, Keef 
Analysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and p 
erational decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strat 
Prerequisite: completion of at least three Second-Level marke! 
courses or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
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egil 250 Industrial and Government Marketing (3) Divita 
Ca (Formerly Marketing to the Government) | 
ts | Overview of industrial and f t markets. Acquisition process, | 
eni buyer behavior, demand analysis, technology, product/service mix, 
(Fl bid decision and proposals, sales management and promotion, dis 
tribution, pricing, and marketing control. Prerequisite: BAd 240 
f 253 Marketing Channels (3 El-Ansary 
al (Formerly Distribution Le i 
" Marketing channels and vertical marketing systems from a managerial 
1 viewpoint. Marketing viewed as super-organizations re- 
p quiring planning, organization, coordination, ind control. These tasks | 
i require an understanding of the channel’s task environment, manu- | | 
facturing, wholesaling, retailing, and physical distribution institutions. ] 
yl Focus on system performance and management of interorganizational 
sif relationships among channel institutions. Prerequisite; BAd 240 
yl (Fall) 
$i 254 Regional International Marketing Systems (3) Lauter 
af Discussion of the political, economic legal, and social characteristics 
of Europe, Japan, Latin America. Asia, the Middle East, Africa, the 
d USSR, Eastern Europe, and China, as they affect the marketing of 
j goods and services in these regions. Identification of appropriate 
"i market-entry strategies and discussion of selected case histories. 
] Prerequisite: BAd 240, 248 (Fall and spring) 
1 255 Multinational Corporations in the Zwick, Grub 
World Economy (3) 


Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as eco- 

! nomic, political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strate- 
| gies, relationships to other nations; national and international f 
controls; future of the multinational corporation (Fall and spring) 
256 Seminar: International Trade (3) 


| Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instru- 
ments and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential 
treatment and trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and spring) 


258 External Development Financing (3) Ghadar 
Problems and alternative solutions for required capital formation and 
the financing of payment imbalances through external sources. Insti- , 


tutions and instruments for financing national development. Emphasis 
on planning as affected by energy policies, inflation, 


Eldridge 


recession, 


changes in the international monetary system and revised attitudes , 
among developed countries regarding bilateral and multilateral as- ' 
sistance. Prerequisite: BAd 233 or permission of instructor (Fall 


and spring) 


25 


59 International Business Negotiations (3) Ghadar 


This course focuses on the essential characteristics of International 
Business Negotiations (IBN) with particular emphasis on the process 
and changes in that process over time. Formulation of concepts and 
preliminary frameworks to assist in understanding IBN; develop- 
ment of systematic approaches to planning for and conducting IBN. 
The course assists in developing skills of the participants in the art 
of IBN while integrating other functional and international aspects 


in the broader environmental framework. Prerequisite: BAd 255. 
(Fall and spring) 


Applied Microeconomics (3) Black 
A 


pplications of economic theory to public and private decisions af 
fected by the economic and general business environment. Demand 


production, costs, profits, investments, inventory, market structufe 
Prerequisite: Econ 217 and Met 202 or equivalents Spring) 
. * . 2! 
262 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) Blacs 
(Formerly Applied Macroecor 


Interpretation of litions. in the short- and long-rulW 
theory and practice of and fiscal policy; applications @ 
business conditions business planning, management 
and policy. Prerequi: 218 and Mgt 202 or equivalents 
(Fall) 


279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Page 
Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and prae 
tices. Organization and functions in materials management. Determk 
nation of requirements, source selection, buying practices policies 
and ethics (Fall) 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) Sherma? 


Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement pro 
grams. Planning, sourcing, and contractual desien for diverse acqui 
on federal government policy with comparison 9 


sitions. Emphi 
buying at other governmental levels and the private sector (Fall 
and spring) 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) Shermat 
Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measurement! 


of progress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes 


ient; financial c« nsiderations; property termi 
policy concerns. Prerequisite: BAd 280 0 


negotiation, and adjus 


nations; regulatory an 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sherma? 


Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, CO 


ling of negotiations inalysis of cost, price, profil 


' 1 
nd risl 


duct, and recor 


cost principles; incentives; relationship 9 


investmen 


f 


contract type to work requirements; techniques of negotiation. PI 


requisite: BAd 280 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Shermat | 


Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational rel” 
] j A 
tionships. Design, establishment, and execution of project manag! 
ment plans and procurement processes. Developing adequate inte 
I I } J lic 

I | ithin the environment of pub 


contractual business relation 


procurement. Management of projects under contract (Spring) 


290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) staf 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. M% 


be repeated once for credit 
292 New Venture Initiation (3) staf 


' 


a£" 
business manar 


Theory and practice of entrepren ind sm 

ment. Historical perspective f urs in the U.S. om 

ibroad, essentials of plannii iess venture, sources Of a 
cing, evaluation of alterna ess ventures, and analy 
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sis of business functions needed to get started. On-going firms, fran 
chising options, and new business start ups. Prerequisite: Mgt 202 
| 218; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 230, 240; Acct 201 


| 293 Operations and Logistics Management (3 Staff 
Management of work in production, commercial, service, and public 
organizations. Analytical tools for planning and establishing oper 
ating systems and for their operation, control, and modification. 
| Examination of processes, products, services, equipment, and facili 
ties. Relationships of human systems and operating systems. Pre 

requisite: Acct 201; Mgt 202, 218; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 230. 240 
295 Research Methods (3) Davis 


Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources 


gathering, research models and designs, analvsis and testing, controls, 


interpretation and presentation of findings (Fall and spring) 


296 Business Decision Simulation (3) Staff 


Managerial decision-making in a diversified firm in a simulated com- 
§ g 

petitive environment in which a complex situation is played out using 

computers. Prerequisite: advanced master's or doctoral degree stand- 


ing 
297 Business Policy Formulation (3) Loeser, Keegan, Page 
This course is a First-Level requirement for MBA students it may 
not be used to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Analy sis of op 


erational situations and policy issues. Developing and implementing 
solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: advanced master's 


degree standing and con tion of at least eight Second-Level MBA 


courses. Fall and spring) 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Staff 


Business Administration (3) 

Supervised readings or research in selected fields within business 
administration. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be 
repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodol- 


Ogy Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


{ettth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as the 
Ko requires, They are open to other graduate students at the discretion of 
" "epartment 
711-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions Chitwood 
and Relationships (3-3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, poten- 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institutional 
arrangements to meet the needs of society 
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331 Seminar: Financial Markets (3) Amling, Handorf, Sach 
Research seminar in corporate financial theory, investment portfo: 


theory, and capital market theory. (May be repeated once for credi 
Prerequisite: BAd 232, 234, 238 


341 Seminar: Marketing (3) El-Ansary, Dy 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. Topi 
include advances in research methods, models and data analys 
Emphasis on emerging concepts in consumer behavior, channé 
marketing communication and marketing information systems. 


358 Colloquium on International Business (3) Grub, Keegan, Zwi 
Examination of selected topics in international business, with et 
phasis on major new theoretical and empirical developments (Fa 

359 Colloquium on Comparative Management (3) Stt 


Comparative analysis of management systems under different e 
nomic, social and political conditions. Generic characteristics | 
management and how modified in different environments. Examin 
tion of selected literature (Spring) 


365 Seminar: Applied Economics (3) Blac 
Special topics and applications of analytical tools to business d 
cision-making and policy Prerequisite: BAd 261, 262; or permissié 
of instructor 


381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Sta 
Recent developments in manufacturing production and materia 
management; impact of technological, economic and social chang! 
significant related trends. Private and public sector policy implic 
tions. New and emerging analysis techniques. Prerequisite: BAd 2% 
280, or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 


391 Seminar: Business Management Burdetsky, East 
Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and empirical 
affecting the development of the business enterprise Topics to b 
announced. Emphasis on policy and strategic issues affecting W 
total enterprise 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Chitwoe 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administ!® 
tion general examination. May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Chitwo0! 


Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates May D 
repeated for credit 


CHEMISTRY 


— | 


Professors R.E. Wood (Chairman), T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, D.G, Whil*] 
J.B. Levy, N. Filipescu, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress 
Associate Professors D.A. Rowley, M. King, D. Ramaker 
"ui 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a maior in chemistry (depa 
mental)—The department offers two undergraduate majors designed to 8| 


HEMISTRY 


is} student: broad training in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorgani 
j| Organi nd physical. Major I provides considerable ncentration in chemistry 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the field of chemistry—Required: the general requir 
ments, pages 91-93, 99-101. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, 251, and 350 are normal 
required of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses as determined b 
consultation with the departmental program committee. A reading knowledg 
examination in German or Russian must be passed, and proficiency in com 
puter programming must be demonstrated. Cumulative examinations replat 
the General Examination requirement 

Research fields: analytical chemistry, inorganic chemistry, organic chemistr] 
physical chemistry (electrochemistry, kinetics, magnetic resonance, theoretical 
physical organic chemistry (reaction mechanisms), and structure and synthesi 
of natural products 

Ph.D. students in chemistry may substitute up to 12 hours of Dissertation Rt 
search (Chem 399) in the form of course work jointly approved by the Chemistf 
Department and the Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Publi 
Policy. The purpose of this option is to provide a useful background for chemis 
try doctoral students who may be employed in government agencies dealin 
with science, technology, and public policy programs. The 12 hours may b 
selected from the following courses: PSc 222, 223, 252, 203, 217; PAd 214, 200 
Mgt 233, 234 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmento 
degree offered by the Departments of Chemistry and Geology)—Required: th! 
general requirements, pages 91-93, 99-101, including a reading knowledg! 
examination in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completo! 
of Stat 117 and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the Genera 
Examinations in four fields, including chemistry and geochemistry 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching fielt 
in chemistry—Prerequisite: the education curriculum page 114 
Required: the chemistry option and professional courses on page 117 


Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the master's and 
doctoral programs in the field of chemistry are required to take the America? 
Chemical Society Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the depart 
ment of chemistry, prior to registration in the Graduate School of Arts ani 
Sciences. The four placement examinations (in the disciplines of analytical 
organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) are of the multiple-choice type 
These tests are designed to cover the subject matter in the disciplines generally 
taught in modern undergraduate programs preparatory for graduate work # 
chemistry, and the results are used by the department to advise the individual 
student in planning a program of courses appropriate to the student’s back 
ground 

Registration: Before completing registration each student must obtain from 
the representative of the department an assignment to lecture, recitation am 
laboratory sections. The work of the junior and senior years must be approve 
by the department 


i 
All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar and col 
loquium programs 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE ; ) 


First Group | 


3-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Filipesc 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in phy® 
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| cal, biological and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to | 
y Chem 4 but both courses must be satisfactorily completed to fulfill | 
y the meaningful initiation requirement. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 
e (Academic year) 


CHEMISTRY 


} 
s First Group 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Perros 
'| Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elemen- 
| tary course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. | 
; Prerequisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite i 
j to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. (Chem 11 
and 12—fall and spring) 
13 General Chemistry (4) Britt 


For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours), 
| laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical 
l bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; 
l liquid and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chem- 
istry. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 14 or 15. Laboratory fee, $28. 
(Fall) 


15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (4—4) Britt 
(Honors Course) 
Chem 15: Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
Chem 16: Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied in 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: high school physics and chemistry. 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement test prior 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placement 
Examination. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. (Academic year) 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) Schmidt 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of 
quantitative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instru- i 
mental analysis. Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall ' 
and spring) 


50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for students 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemis- 
try requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. Pre- 
requisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $28. (Spring) 


Second Group ; 


110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Wood 
Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, electro- 
chemistry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and 
others. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of 
instructor. Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for 
credit by students who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or an 
equivalent course. (Summer) 
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111-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Wood, Ramake 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetic 
quantum chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solid! 
liquids, and macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 0 
22; Math 31; Phys 2. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111. (Aca 
demic year) 


113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Ramaker, Schmidt, Wool 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or concurren 
registration: Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall) 

114 Instrumental Analysis Laboratory (2) Schmidt, Ramakel 
Laboratory complement to Chem 112 and 122. Prerequisite or com 
current registration: Chem 112, 113, and 122. Laboratory fee, $28 
(Spring) 

122 Instrumental Analysis (3) Schmidi 


Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, determination of structure, and study of reaction mecham 
isms with emphasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and 
chromatography. Correlated with Chem 114. Prerequisite or concur 
rent registration: Chem 112. (Spring) 


134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Perros 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of 
the elements. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152. Prerequisite or com 
current registration: Chem 111. (Fall) 


141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2-2) White, Caress 
Designed to provide the chemistry major with facility in experime 
tal methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Prerequisite 
Chem 154, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111. Labora 


tory fee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) 

151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Levy, King 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 15% 
Chem 12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem- 151. (Academié 
year) 

153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) Stall 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrem 
registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 159 
Laboratory fee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) King 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Separation of mixtures sudi 
as essential oils, peptides, commercial pharmaceuticals, carbohy 
drates, and/or others as appropriate; identification of their compo 
nents using spectroscopic techniques. Lecture emphasizes the pra 
tical considerations in separation methods (including GLPC, TH 
and HPLC) and the spectral interpretation of unknown substance 
Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, $28. (Spring 
even years) 


191 History of Chemistry (2) Perro 


Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th cef 
tury. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. (Fall, odd years) 
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195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff Approval must be 
obtained prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit 
Laboratory fee, $14 per semester hour (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 
207 Ghemical Bonding (3) Ramaker 


Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli prin- 
ciple, atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112 


(Fall) 
211—12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Wood, Ramaker 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. 
Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Aca- 
demic year) 
213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Wood 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Thermochemis- 
try, homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation 
of thermodynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 


112 or 212. (Spring) 
216 Statistical Mechanics (3) Ramaker 


Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acquaint 
students with basic principles and methods. Prerequisite or concur- 
rent registration: Chem 207 or permission of instructor (Offered 
as the demand requires) 


218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) Ramaker 


Applications of quantum chemistry, molecular orbital theory, valence 
bond theory, vibration and rotation of molecules, IR and electronic 
spectroscopy. Prerequisite: Chem 207 (Spring, odd years) 


221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Britt 


Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analysis, 


including electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation. Prerequi- 


site: Chem 122. (Fall) 
222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) Schmidt 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). Theory and ap- 
plication of electroanalysis and separations by physiochemical meth- 


ods. Prerequisite: Chem 122 Laboratory fee, $14. (Spring, even 
years) 
233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) White 


Survey of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the com- 
pounds of lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition metals, 
and the catalytic role of certain organotransition metal complexes. 
Prerequisite: Chem 235 and 251, or permission of instructor 
(Spring, even years) 


235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) Rowley 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and 
reactions followed by a detailed study developed from the periodic 
table, of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite to 
Chem 235: Chem 112, 152 Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 235 
(Academic year) 
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251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Filipesc 


Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fund 
mental theories of organi chemistry, emphasi: 


| on reaction mechal 
isms. Prerequisite to Chem 251: Chem 112. 1 2. Prerequisite to Che 


25 Chem 251 Academic year) 
257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) Lev 
The transition state theorv of hemical kinetics, applications to re 


ai nechanisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy rela 
ti concentr | super" acids, Woodward-Hoffman rule: 
IT€ radit reactions Prerequisite: Chem 252 Or permission of in 
structo Fa dd years) 

258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Carest 
Organic Chemistry (3) 
Methods of structure detern nation and synthesis of complex organit 

ecules. Prerequ ( Chem 251 or permission of instructor 

(Fall, even year ) 


259 Polymer Chemistry (3) Barkin 
A study of th 
cules. Prerequi 


eparation, properties, and structure of mac romole- 
Chemistry 152 and 111 or permission of in- 


tructor (Fall) 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Research on problems approved bv the staff. Open to qualified stu- 
I FI 1 


dents with advanced training May repeated f credit not t0 
exceed a total of £ ter hours. Laboratory fee, $14 a semester 
hour (Fall and spr 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and sy 


Fourth Group 


350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) Staff 


evelopmt n written form of an original research plan, fully refer 


enced, and its oral defense. If a grade of C is received, the student 
must repeat this course for credit and must deve lop a new research 
plan (Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students pi ‘paring tor the Doctor of Philosophy cumul& 

ive examinations. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
1 t or of Philosophy candidates. Mav be repeated fot 


credit Fall and spring) 


CHINESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
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uf CLASSICS ; | 


f Associate Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman) 
n] Associate Professorial Lecturer M.E. Norton 
| Assistant Professor E.A. Fisher 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer Y.M. Moses 
y Special Lecturer M.D. Ticktin 


le 


- Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities {departmental)—The 
: following requirements must be fulfilled: 
The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81—87 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13-14; or | 


equivalent; and Clas 71, 72. Students may substitute for Clas 3, 4, or 13-14 two Í 
|] additional courses (6 semester hours) consisting of Clas 64 and a course to be i 
selected in consultation with the departmental advisor 

3. Required courses in the major—(a) 12 semester hours selected from 
Second-group classics courses; (b) 18 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 
103, 111; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111; Phil 111; PSc 105; Rel 143. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archeology and classics (depart 
mental)—An interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Art. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. (Students should 

| Consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
requirement for meaningful initiation the natural and mathematical 
Sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14 

3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111: Hist 109, 110; 15 
Semester hours in second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Clas 138. 
(A reading knowledge of French and German is rec ommended.) 


Minor in classical humanities (a) 6 semester hours selected from Clas 1-2 or 
11-12; (b) 9 semester hours selected from ( las 3, 4, 13, 14, 71, 72, 105, 108, 113, 
127, 170, 185, 186; (c) 6 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 111: 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 


Master of Arts in the field of classical archeology, classics, and history (an 
Interdepartmental degree program offered by the Departments of Art, Classics, 
and History) Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a background in classical i 
archeology and either Greek or Latin Applicants from other institutions must 
Present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences. > 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. The program of study 
Consists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should be 
third-group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate advisor from 
the departments of art, classics and history; plus a thesis (equivalent to six 
additional semester hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge exami- 
Dation in French or German. All candidates are required to pass a general 

8ster's Comprehensive Examination. 


COURSES IN GREEK, HEBREW, LATIN, AND YIDDISH 


First Group 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) Ziolkowski 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selec- 


INSTRUCTION 
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tions, development of English derivatives, introduction to Roman lif 


and literature (Academic year) 

3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Nortor 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature 0 
moderate difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent (Fall) 

4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) Nortor 


Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading ant 
discussion of the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 0l 


permission of instructor. (Spring) 

11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3-3) Fishel 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of Greek. Reading 
of selected ancient authors (Academic year) 

13-14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) Stafi 
Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: e.g» 
Homer, Herodotus, or a play. (Academic year) 

21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) Moses 


Grammatical essentials of the language; readings selected from clas- 
sical and modern texts; basic audio-lingual drills for comprehension 


and expression. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Academic 
year) 
23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) Ticktin 


Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to develop 
basic skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and scholarly 


journals to liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives (Academic 
year) 

25-26 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3-3) Ticktin 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selec 
tions, conversational exercises for beginners. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Ticktin 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Development of 
linguistic skills necessary for independent research. (Fall) 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) Ticktin 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. (Spring) 

109-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) Ziolkowski 


Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Clas 3-4 or permission 0 
instructor (Academic year) 

134 Medieval Latin (3) Andrew? 
Selections from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers through 
the 11th century. Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor 
May be taken for graduate credit with approval of instructot 
(Spring) 

139-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) Staff 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry: 
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suited to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with 


permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Clas 14 (Academic year) 


185-86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by 
permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. 


Third Group 
201 Greek Epigraphy (3) Staff 


Readings in Greek epigraphical texts. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: at least two years of college 
Greek (Fall) 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


First Group 
64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) Fisher 


Study of Greek and Latin elements in English to improve vocabulary 


] facilitate understanding of the lan of science, philosophy, 


ind tac ig nguage 


71 Greek Civilization (3) Fisher 


h focus on public and private 


Study of ancient Greek 


life as seen primarily thi 


72 Roman Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 


1 public and private life as 


Studv of Roman civilizati 


seen primarily throu; 


100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3 Ticktin 
Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the 
Hebrew lit i 


cluding works of Bialik, Agnon, Peretz, Hazaz, Amichai, and Oz 


Israeli literature, in- 


Second Group 


101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) Ticktin 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary issues as the con- 
flict between the “buil generation” and their children; the 
cultural contacts of Ashkenazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; 
impact of the Holocaust; Zionist ideals and current realities. (Fall) 


102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) Ticktin 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, including A. B. Yel i, Ame 

Oz, David Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehu 

Amichai, Haim Gury, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon 


(Spring) 


105 Special Topics in Classical Literature (3) Staff 
Focus on a selected topic, such eath in classical antiquity or the 
hero, or on study of a genre, such as satire or oratory. May be re 


peated for credit 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE - 


D 
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108 Classical Mythology (3) Norto 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of th 
world: tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have infll 


enced literature, art, and. music. (Fall) 
113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) Sta 
Selected masterpieces of Greek and-Roman tragedy and comed} 


(Spring) 


127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowsk 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilizatio 
relevant to modern America: literature, art, law, science, philosophy 
etc. (Fall) 


138 Seminar: Glassical Studies (3) Stal 


Survey of the broad range of sources and resources involved ii 
pursuing classical studies: standard references, periodicals, librari 
holdings, papyrology, textual criticism, history of classical scholarship 


170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) Nortor 


In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and moder? 
sources on the role of women in Greek and Roman society. 


See Forensic Sciences. 
DRAMA. fae igi sank nace inl TUER CN a 
See Speech and Drama. 
EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES E 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies 


R.E. Kennedy (Chairman), F.S. Grubar, C.A. Linden, G.E. Mazzeo, J.P. Rees 
ing, Jr., R.H. Schlagel, K. Thoenelt, D. Wallace 


The Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary pr? 
gram in Early Modern European Studies. This humanities program is designe 
to enhance the student's understanding of the history, philosophy, religio? 
sciences, literature, and arts of the five centuries (1300-1800) during which thé 
Western World began to take on its modern dimensions. The program is di 
rected by an interdepartmental committee. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Early Modern European Studies—The fol- 
lowing requirements must be fulfilled: 
The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. 
2. Requirements for the major: ; 
a. Six semester hours of third year level French, German, or Spanish 


literature courses taught in the language, from among the following 
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Fren 120, 121—22, 123-24; Ger 103-4, 111-12, 131-32; Span 121-22, 123 
24, 125 

b. Phil 112 

c. Rel 145 

d. PSc 106 

e. Twenty-seven semester hours of art history, history, and English litera- 
ture, with the course distribution to be determined in consultation with 
the program advisor, and with a minimum of 6 hours from each of the 
following: Art 104—5, 106-7, 108, 113-14, 121-22; Engl 125-26, 127-28, 
129, 130, 131-32; Hist 101, 105, 121-22, 123, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professor C.W. Shih 

Associate Professorial Lecturers T. Lawton, M.J. Evans 

Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee (Chairman), J. Chaves (Visiting) 
Lecturer M. Wang 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature—The re- 
quirements are as follows: 

1, The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 78-79, and 171. (Sixty 
Semester hours from Columbian College, or the equivalent from another ac- 
Credited institution are required.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; or 
Chin 7-8 and 9. 

3. Required for the major: 

(a) Departmental major in the School of Public and International Affairs 
Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64; plus 12 additional semester hours of second- 
8roup Chinese literature courses. The student is required to pass a major 
examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge 
upon which the student will be examined includes an active command of 
modern Chinese language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and 
Culture. A proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the 
major examination. 

(b) Field-of-Study major in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—Com- 
Pletion of Chin 11-12, 109-10, 163-64, and the passing of the major examination 
at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge upon which 
the student will be examined includes an active command of modern Chinese 
&nguage and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and culture. A pro- 
"v (Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the major examina- 
lon, 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian Studies (China or Japan)—See 
Pages 74, 79, and 171 


A Junior Year Abroad Program is available. 


Master of Arts in East Asian Studies with a concentration in Chinese Lan- 
8Uage and Literature. The requirements are as follows: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 173-78. 
2. Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Chinese language. 
iw 12 semester hours of Chinese literature, 6 hours of history, and 6 hours of 
vant East Asian courses. 
4. 6 semester hours of thesis research. 


ox ream 
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CHINESE 


First Group 


*1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3 3) Stafi 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar 
and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Pre- 
requisite to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester 
(Academic year) 


*39-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) G. Wang 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar 


and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and 
reading. Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite t0 


Chin 4: Chin 3 Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Academic 
year) 
5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (8—8) Lee 


1 , 


Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronun 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite t0 


Chin 6: Chin 5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Academic 
year} 

*7-8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Lee, Wang 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronun-] 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisite t 
Chin 8: Chin 7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per session (Summer) 

*9 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) Lee 
Reading of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of syntactit 
structure and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or 8. Labora’ 
tory fee, $17.50 (Fall or spring) 

10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) M. Wang] 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing ] 
implements. No knowledge of the language required. May be repeated 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 

11-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) G. Wang 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, sy 
tematic review of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6 or 9 
Prerequisite to Chin 12: Chin 11. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester | 
(Academic year) l 

13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4—4) Staff | 


Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chinese: development of read: 
ing ability in beginners' textbooks and newspapers. Primarily fof 
graduate students who wish to acquire a reading knowledge withow! 
learning to speak or write the language. (Academic year) 


22 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (2) 
A practical course for improving speaking ability. Prerequisite: Í 
edit hours of Chinese or equivalent May be repeated for credit 


` : t 
f Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and 9, is equivale? 
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*91 East Asia—Past and Présent (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a compre- 


hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
problems of East Asia (Spring) 
93—94 East Asian Literature—in Translation (3-3) Staff 


Lecture and discussion. Survey of Chinese and Japanese literature, 
from earliest periods through literary masterpieces of the early 20th 
century (Academic year) 


Second Group 


107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) Staff 
Intensive readings in selected dern literary works, social science 
materials, and documentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or 
equivalent (Academic year) 
| 
| . . * , 
109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3—3) Shih 
Introduction to classical writing in Chinese literature, history, and 
| philosophy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9 Alternate academic years) 
123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) Lee 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of 


linguistic structure of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. 
Prerequisite: Chin 6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics 


(Academic year) 


161-62 Introduction to Chinese Culture (3-3) Staff 


Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage—literature, philosophy, art, 
religion, and social history—from pre-history to the modern era 


Lecture and discussion in English (Academic year) 

163—64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) Evans 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, 
and the novel in their historical and social context (Academic 
year) 

179-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3-3) Shih 
Short stories of Lu Hsün, Lao She, and others. Informal « ssays by Lu 
Hsün, Chou Tso-jen, and Cl TUzu-ch'ing. Drama of T'ien Han and 
Ts'ao Yü. Prerequisite: C or equivalent. (Academic year) 

185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by 
permission of instructor (Academic year) 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
Language and Literature (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions (Academic year) 


An 

le Interdepartmental course offered by the East Asian Languages an 
m Ography 

ents, — ^ 


Economic 


and Regional Science, History, Philosophy, Political Science, and Religion Depart 
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Third Group 


271-72 Poetry of the T'ang and Sung Periods (3-3) Sta 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and styl 
Prerequisite: Chin 109 or equivalent (Alternate acadamic year 

273 Yüan Drama (3) Shi 


Readings of plays by Kuan Han ch'ing, Ma Chih-Yüan, Cheng Kuang 
tsu, Po P'u, and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite: Chin 109 or equivalen 


0797. 7 


277—78 Prose Narratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch'ing Periods (3-3) Shi 
Short stories of the Sung period. Selected readings of Ming-Ch'inj 
novels. Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chil 
107 or equivalent. (Academic year) 


JAPANESE 


First Group 


1-2 Beginning Japanese, Level I (4-4) Staff 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar and 
pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequl 
site to Japn 2: Japn 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Acar 
demic year) 


3-4 Beginning Japanese, Level II (4-4) Staff 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar with 
more emphasis on written language and reading. Prerequisite to Jap? 
3: Japn 2. Prerequisite to Japn 4: Japn 3. Laboratory fee; $17.50 per 
semester. (Academic year) 


E 


ECONOMICS 


Professors J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr. (Chairman), J. Aschheim, RE 
Sharkey, H. Solomon, S. Levitan, T. Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research), C.Y 
Hsieh, J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr, W.F.E. Long, S E | 
Haber, A. Adams (Resear« h), R.S. Goldfarb 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J. Grunwald, J.L. Fisher, P. Swamy} 
J. Hardt | 

Professorial Lecturers E.M. Hadley, O.C. Snellingen, J. Kraft, T.D. Simpson 
N.E. Terleckyj 

Associate Professors R.Y. Yin, J.R. Barth, A.M. Yezer, O. Havrylyshy® 
R.M. Scheffler, J.J. Cordes, S. Neftci I 

Associate Professorial Lecturers P.A. Musgrove, S.C. Salop, D.G. Tuerck 
J.E. Fredland, T.R. Robinson, J. Salop, R.E. French, S.E. McGaugE 
A. Gelb 

Assistant Professors R. Sines, A.D. Strickland, M.R. Metzger, V. Fon, H$ | 
Watson, S. Islam (Visiting), M.L. Marlow 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer J. Muskin | 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics (departmental)—The followie | 
requirements must be fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements as 
ff consult the de partmental advisor 
requirement f« meaningft 

^| mathen atical sciences.) 

d 2. Prerequisite course—Econ 1-2 
h 3. Required courses in related 
and 1 

homi 


) T valent »TY 
) 2 Ivalen six seme 
r equivait 


ECONOMICS 


Math 41 and 42, or equivalent: Stat 111 
1 
rs of a social science other than eco- 


| 4 Reg I 1, 102, 121, 198, and 15 additional 
j| Sem. ter urs of 1-s p nics I to ł ipproved by the 
depa; men ac I 
: Mi in ¢ nomics 1 credit I lu Econ 
4, 2, 1, 102, and ee í ] f b) € lit hou 
Of an pprove qi is S ) r 6 hou selected 
| from Math 31-32, 41—42 
Mast: t t f ( Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 
degre: thar OI m this 1 ersity, or an equivalent degree 
Àn uni rstandii bas í umed for those entering the Mi 
of Arts program in economics 
Required: the general requirem« pages t )9 uding (1) Eci { 1 
5 j 1 dd í f I te be ecte m 
| € yn St Mast S I ene e Exa a 
at 
| yleti« f ‘ r Stat 
| ) e j I E et 
il third-group « liCS COU 5 
| Philosophy I the ( I ]1 gt re 
| Quirement Dag y 990-11 T; 
379 or 380, and 24 dditional nester h V graduate course work 
including Eco: 275 ; (2) passing of the General Examination in micro- 
*conomi theory, macroeconomic theom 1 two other fi elected bv the 
Student and pproved by the doct: pre : ; let í 
too] requ rement the passin , k € exa io i oni 
foreign inguage, plus the isfacto ympletion of Math 124 197, or Stat 
187. (a minimum of six semester l ipproved graduate course work 
Completed with a grade of B or rtment other than Economics 
'5 Permitted as a substitution f: 'ading examination); and (4) a 
dissertation to demonstrate the candidate's ability to do original research in 
ne of the following fit € omic history, eco 
nomic poli econon | nomics 
Story of economic hought, industrial zation, international economics, 
"abo; economics, mathemat economics, mc ary ecoonomics, national in 
come accounting, natural rces economics, public finance 
Urban ç 10mics, and Soviet econom 


Departmental prerequisite: Eci 


ec 
nomics except Econ 217-16 


First Group 


1-2 Principles of Economics | 
| I T J 


-CCiure lOurs I1SCI x 


principles 


institutions 
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macroeconomics; Econ 2: microeconomics (Econ 1 and 2—fall a 
spring) 


*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Facul 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a compr 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and prese 

$ g I 
problems of East Asia 


Second Group 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Yin, Metzger, Stricklan 


Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. (Fall and spring) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Kendrick, Yii 
Theories of national income determination and growth. (Fall ant 
spring) 

104 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsiel 


History of the major schools of economic thought, influence 0 
changing problems on the development of economic theory 


(Spring) 

105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Kendrick 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations 
use of economic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) 

121 Money and Banking (3) Barth, Marlow 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial 
institutions in the U.S. monetary system. (Fall and spring) 

122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Aschheim, Barth 


Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of supply of 


and demand for loanable funds, interest rates and price level. Prob 
lems of U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. (Spring) 


123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Sines 


Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Com 
Struction and testing of economic models: regression theory 
parameter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to eco 
nomic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 41; Stat 11% 
(Spring) 


130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Aschheim 


Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories 0! 
capitalism, communism, socialism, and fascism. 


133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Staff 
Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet Unio? 
(Fall) 

134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) staf 


5 : r ! > viel 
Analysis of económic development and performance of the Sovie 


I ; ; > $ 
* Interdepartmental course offe red by the East Asian Languages and Literatures, Economic 


^ ' i t 
Geography and Regional Science History, Philosophy, Political Science and Religion Depé 


ments 


nd 


nt 


Union and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects and 
quantitative measures of performance (Spring) 


136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of market mechanisms for allocating energy and natural 
resources; cases of market failure in the use of the environment; 
policies to improve resource allocation using market and regulatory 
strategies. (Spring) 


141 Women in the Labor Market (3) Haber 


Application of the theory of the household and investment in human 
capital to female labor force partic ipation, marriage, and family 
formation; analysis of sex discrimination. (Fall) 


142 Labor Economics (3) Haber 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of 
unemployment; occupational choice: wages, prices, and unemploy- 
ment; poverty and income maintenance, (Spring) 


147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 
Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. European 
economic development since the Middle Ages: emphasis on the 
period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism 
and its impact upon the societies of Europe (Spring) 


148 Health Economics (3) Scheffler 
Analysis of the determination of prices, output, and productivity in 
the health services sector of the ec onomy 


151 Economic Development (3) Havrylyshyn 
Economic problems of underdeveloped nations, with emphasis on 
economic theories of development and empirical measurement of 
development problems 


153 Poverty in America (3) Yezer 
Joint offering of the Economics and Sociology Departments. Ex- 
ploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the United 
States and evaluation of present and proposed anti-poverty strate- 
gies, including comprehensive welfare reform. Discussion of conflicts 
between sociological and economic models of behavior of low income 
groups. 


157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) Yezer 


Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm 
location; the functioning of urban land and housing markets, 


158 Industrial Organization (3) Long 


Analysis of the structures and production, pricing, and related prac- 
tices of industries with emphasis on their significance and on ap- 


propriate economic policies. (Spring) 

159 Government Regulation of the Economy (3) Strickland 
Economic analysis of the rationale for effectiveness of government 
regulation in the American economy (Spring) 


160 Social and Economic Indicators (3) Staff 
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ura. 


v e-~ 
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161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watsi 


Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditure 
taxation, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 


162 Public Finance II (3) 


Theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal 


Cordes, Watsc 
policy and del 


management (Spring) 

165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Stewal 
Economic analysis of education and training, information and re 
search, and other contemporary problems (Fall) 

169 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3) Yir 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisa 
of performance and analysis of problems of development (Fall) 


170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) 


Anelysis of the structure and growth of the 
(Spring) 


Hadley 


Japanese economy: 


179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 


Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. Process of 
economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Development 


of various sectors in the economy and their interdependence, Econ 
179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present (Academic year) 


Dunn, Islam : 
international monetary 


181-82 International Economics (3-3) 


Econ 181: international trade theory and 
theory. Econ 182: continuation of internation 


al monetary theory; E 
nomic development. (Academic year) 
185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and 


problems of Latin American 
economies. (Spring) | 


198 Proseminar in Economics (3) 


Examination of major topics in economic theory and the application 
of theory and analysis to policy problems. Open only to economies 
majors in their senior year. (Fall and spring) 
199 Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff : 
Under the personal direction of an instructor 
majors with demonstrated c 
quired. (Fall and spring) 


Aschheim, Holmatn | 


Limited to economics 
apacity. Prior approval of instructor re 


Third Group 

Third-group economics courses (except 217-18) are designed for graduate stl 

dents in economics or for graduate students with prescribed prerequisites. | 
202 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsieh | 


Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic 
theory from Plato through the “Keynesian Revolution" and th 
"Monetarist Counter-revolution." (Fall and spring) 

203—4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) Goldfarb, Metzger, Fon 


Econ 203: demand. production. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equivalen 
Econ 204: market structure, income distribution, intertemporal 8 
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i s ss : : 
E location, welfare economics: other topics. Prerequisite: Econ 203. 
si (Econ 203 and 204—fall and spring) 
| 205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Barth, Neftci ! 
«| Theories of income, employment and the price level; aggregate supply 
yt and demand; consumption, saving, investment and the multiplier; ; 
supply and demand for money; government's and central bank's role 
i in the economy (Fall and spring) 
| 206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) Hsieh 
Capital and growth theory. Discussion of Cambridge controversy in 
the theory of capital and one- and two-sector models of economic 
growth, Other selected advanced topics in macroeconomics (Fall ' 
| and spring) i 
| 207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of the 
methodology and findings of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search (Spring) 
208 National Income (3) Kendrick 
Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within an inte- 
grated national income accounts framework, including balance sheets 


and wealth statements (Spring) 


210 Economic Methodology (3) Stewart 
Methodology of economics, review of selected theoretical issues in 
economic theory. Prerequisite: six semester hours of graduate courses 
in economic theory. (Spring) 


215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) Sines 


I 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in economic | 
theory. Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence Open to under- i 
graduates. (Academic year) 
217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Holman 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 217: price 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental pre- 
requisite waived. (Econ 217 and 218— fall and spring) i 
223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Aschheim, Barth i 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary i 
American central banking. (Academic year) 
233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform, Income Carroll i 


Distribution, and Development (3) 

Equity and asset redistribution issues in poverty-oriented rural de- 

velopment, stressing new forms of economic peasant associations, 

based on recent experiences and strategies in the LDCs. (Fall) 
234 Seminar: Rural and Regional Development Projects (3) Carroll 


Design and evaluation of rural-based investment projects, including 
rural-urban linkages, with case studies drawn from the experience of 
international agencies. (Spring) 


235 Energy Resources and Policy (3) Staff 


Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at 
energy problems. (Fall) 
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237 Economics of the Environment and Holma 
Natural Resources (3) 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment amt 
natural resources development and management (Spring) 


241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) Goldfarl 


Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and dé 
mand. Structural unemployment; occupational choice; labor marké 
discrimination (Academic year) 


243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Levita? 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in man 
power resources; evaluation of goals and operations of publiclj 
supported programs. Open to undergraduates (Fall) 


244 Economics of Education (3) Adams 


Returns to investment in education, allocation of resources to amd 
within education, educational financing 


245-46 Industrial Organization (3-3) Long, Strickland 


Structure and performance of the American economy; emphasis OD 
the economics of antitrust policy and the impact of government regi 
latory policies. (Academic year) 


247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Long 


Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics 
during alternate years. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equivalent 


(Spring) 
248 Health Economics (3) Scheffler 


Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery 
industry; policy issues on regulation, efficiency and allocation oí 
health care services. 


251 Economic Development Theories (3) Havrylyshy? 
Basic theories of economic growth and development. Emphasis 0! 
theories inspired by the underdevelopment process. (Fall an 
spring) 

252 Economic Development Planning (3) Havrylyshy!. 


Development planning techniques and practice at both the macm] 
and micro levels. Macro-planning tools analyzed include input/outpt") 
multi-sector models, simulation, and linear programming. Micro-plaf* 
ning includes the use of cost-benefit techniques in project analysis | 


Prerequisite: Econ 251. (Spring) 

253 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and 
government at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) 

254 Economics of Advertising and Information (3) Tuerck | 
Theory and empirical analyses of the role of advertising and inform* 
tion in industry structure and performance. (Fall) 

255 Economics of Technological Change (3) Stewal! 


Economic principles related to determining the proper federal rolê 
in influencing civilian-oriented technological change. (Fall) 
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257 Regional Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of firm location, patterns of interregional or intermetropoli- 
tan production, urban and regional growth and patterns of develop 


ment (Fall) 

258 Urban Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities within 
an urban area including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; 
urban transportation models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions. 
Prerequisite: Econ 257 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

259 Income Distribution (3) Stewart 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including 
analysis of policies related to income inequality (Spring) 

261 Welfare Economics (3) Stewart 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public 
policy; analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall) 

263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Cordes 


Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy, in- 
cluding critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, 


stabilization, and intergovernmental fiscal relations (Fall) 

264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) Cordes 
Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource allocation and income 
distribution; impact of the public debt (Spring) 

265 Readings in International Taxation (3) Snellingen 


Examination of topics in economic theory and policy of international 
taxation: taxation of foreign currency and multinational corporations, 
tax evasion and tax havens, and tax systems for economic develop- 
ment. (Fall) 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hardt 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, policies, and 
problems: monetary, production, allocative, foreign trade, economic 
growth. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt 
Communist Countries (3) 
Appraisal of the Soviet model for economic development in the com- 
munist world, especially in Eastern Europe and China. Admission by 


permission of instructor. (Spring) 

269 Economy of Communist China I (3) Yin 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Develop- 
ment of the economy under communism. (Fall) 

270 Economy of Communist China II (3) Yin 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

271 Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 


Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to 
Japan's development (Fall) 


Neftci 


275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) 


joint offering of the I nomics and Statistics Department Single 
equation models of economi behavior. Statistical methods for test 
í omic hypotheses and estimating parameter Introduction 19 


blem rerequisit 1 equiva 
io I ict Some exposure to matrix algebra 1$ 


gested I 


276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equation Models (3) Neftci 


Joint offering t he Economics and Statistics Departments. Economie 
Pret lisit on 278 


i course in matrix theory (Spring) 


9 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth, Neftci 


Joint offering of the I no ind Stat s Departmen Applica) 
ti f statistical methods o onomics. Curve-fitting, regression 
inalysis of varian ind chi-square techniques used to analyze eco 


nt ta. Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics ill and 


281-82 International Economics (3-3 Dunn 


Econ 281: theory of international trade and factor movements. Econ 


ernational finance (Acad 


285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) Grunwald 

Econ 285: development models, import substitution, and industrializa- 
nt, inequality, and policies for employment and 
mance in trade 
development; foreign aid, fi reign 


(Academic year) 


tion; underemploym 


pla 


investment, technology transi 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Givilization (3) Staff 
i thin the 


1 ; 


Interdisciplinary seminar partial uided by a specialist withir 
odologv « uis chosen disi ] each ] writes a report 


jn by permission 


of instructor 


My: ‘ 
90 Principles of Demography (3) Staff 


Je ! f Jey I om Geography and Re 

e, Sociology id Stat ( Introduction to bas demo 

phic perspectives and data; methods for analvsis of I ypulatiós 

re, distribution, and « omposition determinants and consequences 0 
population trends (Fall) 


291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Staff | 
Joint offering of the Departments of Economics, Geography and Re 
and Statistics. Basic methods for analyst? 


ation; population estimates and proje® 
from incomplete dal? 


gional science, Sociology 


1 | 
' 


oI mortality, nat ity, and 


meas 


(Spring 


298 Reading and Research (3) l 


I tod A 


Lim ited to Master's degree ndidate: Fall and spring) 


staff 


ECONOMICS 


281 


| Fourth Group 


Fourth-group economics courses are limited to graduate students and are 
primarily for doctoral candidates. They are offered as the demand requires f 


305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Staff : 


Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205. 


312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) Staff 


Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. 


313 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) Hsieh - 
| Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought. | 
| f 

315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solomon 


Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity analy- 
sis, risk and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 215-16. 


321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim 


Recent developments in monetary theory 


341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) Staff 


;!urrent problems in theory and policy 
( t prol th pol 


363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) Staff 


Selected topics of current interest 


378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Swamy i 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. A re- I 
search seminar covering current econometric literature and special Í 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor 

379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Joint offering of the Economics and History Departments. Econ 379: 
American economic history. Econ 380: modern European economic ^ 
history. Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation and 
consent of instructor (Academic year) t 
t 
390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Staff 
; 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students. Exami- i 


nation of recent contributions in this field 


391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Staff 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 
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Professors M.E. Coleman, R.E. Baker, M.N. Rashid, R. Tillman, A. Mari 
naccio, L.H. Elliott, L. Nadler, M. Brenner, J.G. Boswell (Chairman), 
C.E. Vontress, R.J. Frankie, S. Kavruck (Visiting), M. McIntyre, D.A 
Moore, L. Winkler, D. Linkowski, F.J. Brown (Visiting), E.P. Kula 
wiec, E.W. Kelly, Jr., S.R. Parator« 

Professorial Lecturers W.W. Chase, A. Drexler, D. Iwamoto, A.C. Jensen 

Associate Professors G.L. Horrworth, R.I. Peterson, G.D. Wiggs, G.W. 
Smith, J.W. Fleck, M. Burns, J.C. Heddesheimer, J.A. Greenberg 

Adjunct Associate Professor J.D. Fife 

Associate Professorial Lecturers T.R. Howie, R. E. McNelis 

Assistant Professors J.R. Blank (Research), R.A. Luke (Visiting) 

Adjunct Assistant Professor J. Noel 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.D. Gates, M.R Phelps, W.N. Davis, D.G. 
Altscher, P. Callas 

Instructors C.B. Stapp (Research), A.H. Macomber (Research) 

Lecturers C.S.]. Gage, M.F. Kelso, S.A.R. Hoth 


Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
and Human Development, Master of Arts in Education and Human Develop 
ment, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of* Edu- 
cation are offered by the School of Education and Human Development (seé 


pages 103-34) 


Second Group 
Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, and 146 are special methods courses which 
are to be elected in the senior year by students in the secondary school cur 
riculum after substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Course 
requirements and hours of credit vary with license requirements. Prerequisité 
to all special methods courses: Educ 104, 105 for elementary majors; Educ 13! 
for secondary majors 
100 Special Workshop in Education and Staff 
Human Development (arr.) 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit (Fall and spring) | 
101 Career Choices in Education and Horrworth, Burns | 
Human Services (3) 
Introduction to the wide variety of careers available in education and 
human development services: early childhood through college, mú 


seum, rehabilitation, industry publi hing, community, recreation 
tourism, and government settings. Visi selected sites (Fall 
and spring) 

102 Introduction to Human Development I (3) Mclnty? | 


Lectures and weekly field experience. All aspects of developmen! 
through preadolescence. Field experiences based on a wide variety 
of child-study techniques (Fall and spring) 


103 Introduction to Human Development II (3) McIntyre 
Lectures and fieldwork experiences. Development from adolescent 
on. Cultural, familial, and societal influences (Fall and spring) 


104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Horrworth 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching proc- 
esses. Examination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of 
teaching and learning in behavioral settings. Three-hour fieldwork 


sessions Fall and sprin 


105 Society and the School (3) Boswell 


| 


| development of education, contemporary issues, 


Historical and social 


cooperation of the school with other community agencies, functions 


of school personnel (Fall and spring) 


110 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Horrworth 


Introduction to methods, t« 1es, materials, and activities essen- 


tial to a good elementary reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 


104 and 105 or teaching experience 


111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore and Staff 


Diagnostic reading, mainstreaming, mathematics, science, language 


irts, social studies, music, art, physical education. Pre-student teach 
ing one and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 102, 103, 104, 


105; and senior standing (Fall 


(3) Staff 


niques: selection, administration 


struction, evaluation 


113 Elementary School Art (3) Staff 


1 


] ry (3 hours), field work—as arran 


Lecture and laborat: l. For under- 
mentary school curriculum. Materials and meth- 


Spring) 


graduates in the 


ods. Material fee 


118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis Horrworth 
and Instruction (3) 


Emphasis on diagnostic procedure aimed at individualizing and im- 


proving classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 110 or equivalent 


(Fall and spring 
121 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic (Fall and 


) 


124 Communication Skills and Teaching Strategies (3) Brenner 


Theory and practice in the development of professional relationships 


ind communications: teacher-student, museum-school, group strate 


gies. The interview 


125 Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) Stapp 


Formerly Museums in Was pt 

Jse of the museum for knowledge and enjoyment; museum objects as 
primary sources; meetings in D.C.-area art, history, and science mu 
seums 


128 Children's Literature (3) McIntyre 


Lecture 


(2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 


ildren's classics, contribution of literature to child develop 
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131 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Kulawieé 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques fof 
initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group-work to 
be arranged. Prerequisite: Educ 104 and 105 (Fall) 


132 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 to 9) McIntyre 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite 
Educ 111 or equivalent; Educ 150, 152, 153, 154 (Fall and spring) 


133 Supervised Experience in Education and Staf 
Human Development Services (3 to 6) 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) adult education 
and human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college student devel] 
opment experience (Burns); (3) higher education (Frankie); (4) mu] 
seum education (Brenner); (5) counseling (Heddesheimer). Admissio?] 
by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) | 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Kulawiec and Staf 
Schools (6 to 9) 


For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite 
Educ 131 (Fall and spring) 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 to 9) Moore and Staf | 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite 


Educ 111 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) McNelis 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semestet 
hours in English. (Spring) 

137 Teaching Speech (3) Staf | 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semesté! 
hours in speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Boswell 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semeste! 
hours of social studies. (Spring) 

139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) staf | 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semesté! 
hours of Art. Material fee, $5. (Spring) 
140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) Gates 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: mathemati@ 
through calculus. (Spring) 


144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Kulawieé 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semest® 
hours of science. (Spring) 

146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) Kulawie? | 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semesté? | 
hours of one foreign language. (Spring) | 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) MciInty?* | 


Historical developments, philosophy, and objectives of nurses) | 
schools, kindergartens, and day cate centers; exploration of c0? 
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temporary programs and models with curriculum implications for 
schools in the U.S. and abroad. Admission by permission of instruc 


tor (Fall) 

152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) McIntyre 
Writing, content, approaches, programs, and materials in language 
arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic edu- 
cation. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 

153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood McIntyre 


Education (3) 

Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher-family inter- 
action, diagnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young McIntyre 
Child (3) 
Interaction with community agencies for services and resources; 
physical facilities, play activities, curriculum materials, and methods 
for teaching the young child. Admission by permission of instructor 


(Spring) 

161 Human Development (3) Rashid 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the 
life span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisci- 
plinary research (Fall and spring) 

162 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical back- 
ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall 


and spring) 


163 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, 
and others working with children and adolescents (Fall and 


spring) 


171-72 Seminar: International Education (3-3) Moore 
Survey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Re- 
search, techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Em- 
bassy resources utilized. (Fall and spring) 


173 Comparative Education (3) Kulawiec 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices 
of selected representative school systems throughout the world. 
Emphasis on development of a methodology for comparative study. 
(Fall) 


176 Group Theories and Techniques (3 or 4) Burns 


Group interaction in diads, reference groups, and complex organiza- 
tions. Focus on theorists including Argyris, Bales, Berne, Lewin, and 
Sherif. One additional semester hour for techniques laboratory is 
optional. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Spring) 


178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadler 


Same as HKLS 178. Use of design committees, steering committees, 
selection of resource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation to 
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supplier personnel. Special attention to designing the core of the 
conference, and related conference activities (Fall) 


187 Introduction to Sign Language and Deafness (3) Staff 
Basic expressive and receptive skills in sign language of the deaf. 
Discussion of issues and implications of deafness. Same as HKLS 
187 and SpEd 187 


188 Sign Language and Deafness (3) Staff 
A second course in conversational expressive and receptive skills 
in sign language of the deaf. Discussion of issues and implications 
of deafness. Same as HKLS 188 and SpEd 188. 


193—94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academic 
year) 


Third Group 

Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution is prerequi- 
site to all third-group courses in education. Adequate professional preparation 
is prerequisite to all third-group courses in education except for those courses 
limited to students in the M.A.T. degree program. Undergraduate students in 
their senior year may enroll in third-group courses with permission from the 


instructor. 


200 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 


credit. 


201-2 International Education (3-3) Moore 
Survey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Re- 
search, techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Em- 
bassy resources utilized. (Summer) 


203-4 Comparative Education (3-3) Kulawiec 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices 
of selected representative school systems throughout the world. 
Emphasis on development of a methodology for comparative study: 
(Fall) 


205 Foundations of Curriculum Development (3) Horrworth 
For experienced teachers. Curriculum research and design, issues 
and trends, comparison of curriculum patterns, curriculum develop- 
ment in subject areas, and group consideration of current field- 
related problems. (Fall and spring) 


207 Curriculum Design: Procedures and Materials Horrworth 
Organization (3 to 6) 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and 
classroom teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situa 
tions. (Spring) 


208 Human Development (3) Rashid 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the 
life span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdis¢! 


plinary research (Fall and spring) 
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209 Child Development (3) Rashid 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Prac- 


tical implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 


about childhood. (Fall) 

210 Adolescent Development (3) Rashid 
Interdisciplinary proach to adolescent development and behavior 
Practical implications of research in disciplines contributing to 
knowledge about adolescence. (Spring) 

212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Paratore, Smith 
Survey Measurement and Research (3) and Staff 
Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. Emphasis on 


application and interpretation of data gathering techniques and de- 


n 


scriptive statistics. 


13-14 History of Education (3-3) Boswell 
Educ 213: Education as a major factor in the development of world 
civilization from the invention of writing to the industrial revolution 
Educ 214: evolution of the American school system. (Alternate 
academic years) 

217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) Staff 


Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of edu- 
cation. Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape 


policies and offerings of the schoo (Alternate academic years) 
219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) Baker 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to 
teaching strategies of elementary school teachers (Spring) 
221 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic (Fall and 


spring) 


222 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Early Childhood ^ Coleman 
and Elementary School (3) 
Brief historical and psychological background of reading instruction; 
study and discussion of widely used approaches, methods, and ma- 
terials for teaching reading; collection and preparation of specific 
activities for teaching the various reading skills; demonstrations of 


classroom instructional techniques (Fall) 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction in Content Coleman 
Areas—Intermediate and Secondary School (3) 
Brief historical and psychological overview; need for teaching reading 
on these levels; emphasis on basic diagnostic and instructional 
methods and techniques; teaching demonstrations of basic reading 
and study skills in content subjects; study of "readability" of 
content materials; research and application of formulas. (Fall) 


224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (K-6) (3) Coleman 
Classroom diagnostic techniques for elementary teachers; construc- 
tion of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpretation of 
informal and standardized tests as well as other measures of evalua- 
tion; study of materials; selecting and planning activities suitable for 
correction of specific problems; application of readability formulas. 
Prerequisite: at least one previous course in reading (Spring) 
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226 Reading in Secondary School (3) Coleman 
Extension of diagnostic and instructional techniques in Educ 223: 
construction of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpreta- 
tion of informal and standardized tests; study and evaluation of ma- 
terials and teaching procedures; application of readability formulas; 
class demonstrations of teaching strategies. Admission by permission 
of instructor (Spring) 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important 
problems facing the contemporary American elementary school 


(Fall) 

228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. 

233 Audiovisual Education (3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use 
of audiovisual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, 
maintenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, 
$7. (Spring) 


234 Organization for Personalized Learning Horrworth 
in the Open Classroom (3) 


Practical application of individualized instruction theories and meth- 
ods through design, development, implementation, and revision of 
elementary and secondary level self-instructional packages 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) Boswell 
Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning and 
implementation, feedback information on both student and program. 
(Fall) 


236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) Staff 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and 
implementation of self-instructional systems. 


237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) Wiggs 


Application of systems techniques to the development of instruc- 
tional programs. A workshop design, using multi-media instruction: 
(Summer) 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) Rashid 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provi 
sions for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


242 The Teacher and School Administration (3) Brown, Fleck 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance: 
legal controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching com 
ditions. (Fall) 


243 Human Relations in Education and Management (3) Marinacci? 


Principles and practices in human relations between and amon 
learner, teacher, other school personnel, parents, and community: 
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245 School and Community (3) Marinaccio 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 


builds the community 


246 Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) Staff 
Investigation of urrent issues in urban education (Fall and 


spring) 


247 Post-Secondary Career Education (3) Greenberg 
Development current agencies involved problems, and 
trends in vocational il, and occupational education in the 
United States, with empl community college (Spring) 

248 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) l'illman, Brenner 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques Fall) 

249 Drug Treatment and Resources (3) Staff 


Individual, social, and cultural factors related to drug abuse. Re 
habilitative methods in treating drug abusers; use of community 
resources (Spring) 


250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) Staff 
lied to drug abusers. Crisis inter- 
therapy; individual and group 


Counseling theory and practice 
vention, self-help groups, and 


counseling Fall) 

251 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical back- 
ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall 
and spring) 

252 Organization and Administration of Vontress 


Counseling Services (3) 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counseling 
services. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkler 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. De 
velopment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equiva- 
lent (Fall and spring) 


254 The Middle School (3) Kulawiec 


Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, 
the teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the 
school for the preadolescent (Fall) 


255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) Kulawiec 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosophi- 
cal bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to 
contemporary problems and practices. (Academic year) 


or 


257 Career Development and Information (3) Sinick, Vontress 

Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of 
work; procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educa- 
tional, and occupational information. (Fall and spring) 
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258 Theories and Techniques of Heddesheimer, Vontress 
Counseling (3) 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal coun- 
seling. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling, 
including Educ 253 and 257 (Fall and spring) 


259 Administration of the Elementary and Secondary School (3) Fleck 


For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of administra- 
tion, including practices of modern schools (Fall) 
260 Supervision in the Elementary Fleck, Brenner 


and Secondary School (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern 
supervisory concepts, including practices in schools (Spring) 


261 Practicum in Counseling and Human Development (3) Staff 
Intensive counseling experience under supervision. Emphasis on rela- 
tionship dynamics, analysis, recommendations and follow-up. Sepa 
rate sections offered for counseling majors and human development 
majors. Prerequisite: Educ 258. (Fall and spring) 


262 Internship in Counseling and Human Development (3) Staff 
Counseling experience under University and institutional supervision 
in a variety of settings. Separate sections offered for counseling 


majors and human development majors. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 


263 Human Resource Development: Wiggs, Nadler, Luke 
Training and Education (3) 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human re- 
source development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate 
professional preparation or experience in training, education, and 
development (Fall) 


264 Design of Training Programs in Nadler, Luke 
Human Resource Development (3) 1 
Training, education, and development programs for various client 
systems will be planned using critical events conceptual model. Field 
work. Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 


265 Futurism and Education (3) Kulawiec 
Contemporary view of the future through readings, discussion, simu- 
lation, games, and films. Impact of technology on humans and the 
environment. Future shock, alternative futures, overchoice. 
(Summer) 


268 Family Counseling (3) Winkler 


The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the clien! 
affects it. Didactic presentations, role-playing, and work with simu- 
lated families. (Spring) 


269—70 School Business Management (3-3) Fleck 


Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the busines 
management office in public education institutions. Educ 270: practi 
cum in educational business management. (Academic year) 
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273 Pre-Service Teacher Education (3) Boswell 

Program development, governance, issues, trends. (Fall, alternate 
years) 

274 In-Service Teacher Education (3) Boswell 


Continuing professional development of educators, costs and bene- 
fits to society, promising programs and practices, current issues 


(Spring, alternate years) 


275 School Finance (3) Brown 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods 
of financing (Fall) 

276 Public Relations in School Administration (3) Brown 
Purposes, gathering and developing materials, disseminating agencies, 
publicity media, public participation in policy-making. (Spring) 

77 Dynamics of Change in Education (3) Boswell 


An analysis of the process of cultural change in Western society, 
with emphasis on education. Comparison of theories; analytical 
tools; historical precedents; the contemporary situation, prospects for 
the future. 


| 278 School Law (3) Fleck 
| Sources and scope of school l lr s and responsibilities of 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayer legal problems. of major in- 

terest to the group (Spring) 
279 Adult Education (3) Nadler, Wiggs 


Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agencies 


involved, personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community 
through international (Fall) 
280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) Wiggs, Luke 


Determining educational needs for adults in school and non-school 
agencies; designing programs and instruction; budgeting and sched- 
uling of adult programs. Field work with sponsoring agency. Pre- 


requisite: Educ 279 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Frankie 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in 
higher education in the United States (Fall and spring) 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Marinaccio 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and uni- 
versities; duties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and spring) 

285 Program Planning, Organization, and Coordination (3) Burns 


Focus on the skills and knowledge needed by student affairs pro- 
fessionals, faculty advisors, and college administrators in planning 
budgeting, and dealing with policy issues related to campus pro 
gramming. Includes program proposal preparation (Spring) 


287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman, Peterson 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under super 
vision. Complete case study approach; selection and evaluation of 


om a 
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diagnostic and instructional materials and techniques for permanent 
file. Prerequisite: Educ 222 and 223, or 224 and 226. Material fee $10 
per semester (Academic year) 


289 Organization and Administration of Peterson, Davis 
Reading Programs (3) 
For principals, assistant principals, supervisors, superintendents and 
reading teachers. Problems in planning, reorganizing and improving 
the total reading program. (Fall and spring) 


290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Peterson 
For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or adults 
with severe reading problems, planning and implementing instruc- 
tional programs. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, 
$10. (Summer) 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) Chase 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of 
present facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, 
and maintenance problems. (Fall) 


293—94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) Staff 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and 
conferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 


295 Quantitative Methods II: Research Paratore, Smith, Linkowski 
Procedures (3) 
Required of all candidates for masters' degrees in education. Analy- 
sis of scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of 
research techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 


297 Personnel Administration (3) Brown 


Organization and administration of personnel programs for educa- 
tional institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and 
functions. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing master’s theses. 
(Fall and spring) 

302 Quantitative Methods III: Paratore, Smith | 
Inferential Techniques (3) 


Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in education. 
Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission of 


instructor. (Fall and spring) 

303 Data Analysis (3) Paratore 
Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the dis- 
sertation-planning stage. (Fall and spring) 

304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) Fleck, Tillman 


Practical experience in supervision of instruction. Admission by per 
mission of instructor. 
305 Internship: Supervision (3 to 6) Fleck 


Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and 
school systems; integration of theory and practice. 
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306 Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced Paratore, Smith 
Research Design (3) 
Required of all doctoral students in education. Evaluation and ap- 
plication of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


310 Museum Studies (3) Stapp 
Study of museums' functions and their educational roles. Admission 
by permission of instructor. 


311 Museum Audiences (3) Brenner 
Study of the many audiences of many ages who use and enjoy mu- 
seums; appropriate museum practices, proposal writing. 


312 Internship in Museum Education (6) Stapp 
Full-time placement in education departments in area museums. 
Supervision and seminar are provided by George Washington Uni- 
versity faculty. Admission by permission of instructor. 


316 Recent Developments in Elementary School Moore 
Social Studies (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, mate- 
rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary 
school social studies curriculum, Admission by permission of in- 
structor 


317 Recent Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 6) Staff 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, mate- 
rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary 
school science curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


320 Recent Developments in Elementary School Staff 
Mathematics (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, mate- 
rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary 
school mathematics- curriculum. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. (Spring) 


321 Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) Horrworth 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

322 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Peterson 
Limited to doctoral students in education. Experience in a selected 
area of college teaching. (Fall and spring) 

323 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Peterson 


Limited to doctoral students in education. Service in a school situa- 
tion directed by the University's faculty and school systems; inte- 
gration of theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 


324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills Peterson 
at the College Level (3) 

Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of col- 

lege reading programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques, 

program planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226 or 

equivalent, and permission of instructor. (Summer) 


COLI 
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325 Curriculum Theory (3) Tillmi 


Examination of reviews and research studies in curriculum theol 
Focus on trends, values, interpretations, fads, design Systems, al 
evaluation (Spring) 


330 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) McInty! 


Historical developments, philosophy and objectives of nursel 
schools, kindergartens and day care centers, exploration of co! 
temporary programs and models with curriculum implications f 


schools in the United States and abroad (Fall) 

332 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) MclIntyt 
Writing content, approaches, programs, and materials in languag 
arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic edt 
cation (Fall) 

333 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood McIntyr! 


Education (3) 


Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-child and teachel 


family interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with para 
professionals (Spring) 


334 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Mcintyre 
Child (3) 

Interaction with community agencies for services and resources 

physical facilities, play activities, curriculum materials, and method 


for teaching the young child. (Spring) 

335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) McIntyt®) 
Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood pro | 
grams; seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhoot] 
education and permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

336 Practicum in Reading (3) Coleman, Peterson, and Staf 


Supervised experience in testing and teaching. Approximately 12 
class hours required. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fal 
and spring) 


341 Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) Rashid 


Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the theo | 
retical basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at vat 
ous levels—childhood through adulthood. (Fall) 


342 Language Development (3) Rashid 


Nature of language development; role of language in the socializati0? 
process. (Spring) 


343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) Rashid 


Review and consideration of empirical research studies on select? 
topics in human development. Issues, instrumentation and researe 
needs in respect to each topic discussed. Admission by permissi0? 
of the instructor (Spring) 


3 Counseling Older Persons (3) Sinick | 


Special considerations and counseling emphases in regard to seco? 
careers, retirement adjustments, death and dying. (Spring) 
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y 354 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) Vontress 


Problems of and procedures for counseling culturally different clients. 


Emphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the United States i 
(Fall and spring) ' 
Y 355 Counseling in Groups (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler " 
1 Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. 
: Techniques and practice in group counseling (Fall and spring) 
f 
356 Counseling and the Disciplines (3) Staff 
For advanced students in counseling. Explores the psychological, 
sociological, economic, anthropological philosophical founda- 
| tions of counseling. Admission by permission of instructor. 
357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler i 
I Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, 
and others working with children and adolescents (Fall and 
spring) 
358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) ^ Vontress, Heddesheimer 
Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories and 
i consideration of their implications for practice. Intended for Educa- 
| tion Specialist and Doctor of Education degree candidates. whose 
area of concentration is counseling. Admission by permission of in- 
structor (Fall) 
360 Job Development and Placement (3) Sinick 
Policies, principles, and processes involved in job development, modi 
fication, placement, and post-placement services, with regard to dis- 
abled persons. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 
i 
361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick I 
Etiology, symptomatology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic f 
disorders with rehabilitation counseling implications. Admission by 
permission of instructor (Fall) 
362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Blank 
Test and non-test methods of furthering client and counselor under- 
i 


standing of vocational planning. Work sample assessment, interview, 


and observation. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent (Spring) ! 
x ' 

363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Linkowski, Blank 
Counseling (3) i 


Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self concepts, 
and motivations. Implications for client adjustments and counseling 
strategies. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


364 Administration of Two-Year Colleges (3) Greenberg 
A study of the community junior college, focusing on administrative 
patterns and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as 
the theory and structure of two-year college organization. (Spring) 


365-66 Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3-3) ^ Blank, Linkowski 


Field work of one full day a week. Educ 365: concurrent seminar in- 
cluding history, philosophy, and introduction to practice. Educ 366: 
concurrent seminar including professional roles, caseload manage- 
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ment, agency function: nmunity resources, and counseling strat 
gies. Admission by permission of instructor (Academic year) 
367—68 Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (6—6) Blar 


Supervised practice of three full days a week, with seminar providit 
integration of theory and practice. Prerequisite: Educ 365-6 


(Academic year) 


369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Linkowski and Sta 
Counseling (3) 
Culminating seminar covering professional problems and ethical i 
sues. Prerequisite: Educ 367 (Spring) 


370 College Students and Their Community (3) Burn 
Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes ¢ 
the contemporary college student; college students’ interaction wit 


their environment. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) Greenber| 
General principles, methods, techniques and experimental instruc 
tional media for teaching at the college and university level. (Fall 

372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) Greenbery 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Pre 
requisite: Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor 
(Spring) 

373 The Community-Junior College (3) Greenberg 


The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-yeal 
colleges, ,and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty 
legal concerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. (Fal! 
and spring) 


374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliott, Marinaccio 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284 (Spring) 

375 Foundations of College Student Development (3) Burns 
College student development as an integral part of higher education 
programs (Fall) 

376 Group Theories and Techniques (3 or 4) Burns 


Group interaction in diads, reference groups and complex organiza 
tions. Focus on theorists including Argyris, Bales, Berne, Lewin, an? 
Sherif. One additional semester hour for techniques laboratory # 


optional. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Spring) 

377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Burns 
Supervised practical experience in college student development pre 
grams. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

378 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Brenner, Boswel 
For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevant t 
students' professional needs, to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 

379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) Nadle! 


Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult educati" 
and human resource development. Admission by permission of # 
structor (Fall and spring) 


380 


381 


382 


383 


384 


385 
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Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) Staff 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstruc- 
tured group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and 
practice, Admission by permission of department, prior to registra- 
tion. (Fall and spring) 
Adult Learning (3) Wiggs, Luke 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learn- 
ing transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical 
and social environment in adult education situations (Fall and 
spring) 
Instructional Strategies in Nadler, Luke 


Adult Learning Programs (3) 
Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing 
action-oriented learning situations in .adult learning programs. 


(Spring) 


Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource Wiggs 
Developers (3) 

Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling skills for the 
human resource development specialist and others in various occu- 
pational settings (Fall) 


Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) Wiggs 
Evaluation of adult learning programs in business, industry, govern- 
ment, voluntary and community organizations, and agencies. (Fall) 
Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) Frankie, Rhodes 


Theory, praetice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations in 
higher education 


386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) Staff 
For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trends in the 
fields of adult education and human resource development. Admis- 
sion of others by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) Staff 
Program administration in school and non-school agencies, staff re- 
cruitnent and development, fiscal operations, facilities, and mainte 
nance of effective community relations (Fall) 


388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) | Marinaccio 


Limited to advanced doctoral students in education. Analysis of 
selected hypothetical cases related to essential administrative func- 
tions of colleges and universities. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. 


389 Consultant-Client Relationships in Nadler, Luke 


Human Resource Development (3) 

Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behaviors, 
and dilemmas using theory and field experience for individual and 
organizational development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280; or approval 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Franki 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to th 
legal structure of higher education, religious concerns, studenti 


faculty, and academic programs. (Spring) 

391 College and University Curriculum (3) Greenberg, Franki 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation 
and trends in the higher education curriculum (Fall) 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) Frankil 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid 
program budgets, and financial methods and practices (Spring) 

393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) Frankie, Greenbery 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and com 
ferences, Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring 

394 College and University Governance (3) Marinaccio 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relation 
ships in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284 (Fall) 

395 Problems and Practices in Educational Marinaccio 


Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and 
evaluation of educational administration 


396 Internship: Higher Education Marinaccio, Greenberg 
Administration (3 to 6) 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the University 
and the cooperating institution to integrate theory and practice 
(Fall and spring) 


397 Internship: Administration (3 to 6) Staff 
Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and 
school systems; integration of theory and practice (Fall and 


spring) 
399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Fleck 


Application of the theories and principles of administration to thé 
public schools. Student participation with guidance by recognize 
regional practitioners 


Fourth Group 


A master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth 
group courses. All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates or 
other post-master's degree students with approval of instructor. Study is indi 
vidually planned on the basis of previous study and experience in the subjec 
field to attain an advanced level of competence and to meet identified profes 
sional needs or field requirements. 

Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course may be 
repeated for credit. 


401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) Boswell 
403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) Kulawieé 
405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) Rashid 
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411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Baker 
413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Staff 
421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Nadler 
422 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) Marinaccio 
423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) Marinaccio, Frankie 
424 Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) Burns 
425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Boswell, Baker 
427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Nadler 


431 Seminar: Administration, Curriculum, and Supervision (arr.) Staff 


443 Seminar: Counseling (arr.) Staff 

445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Paratore, Smith 

446 Seminar: Reading (arr.) Peterson 

490 Pre-dissertation Seminar (3—6) Linkowski, Smith, Greenberg 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation 
research design is necessary for successful completion of the seminar 
Admission by permission of instructor 

491 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of an ap- 
proved doctoral dissertation under the direction of major advisor 
and dissertation committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490. 


Fifth Group 


701 Experimental Course (3) Staff 
721 Experimental Course—Interdepartmental (3) Staff 


EDUCATION POLICY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Committee on Education Policy 


LV. Adams (Chairman), J.R. Henig, A.D. Kirsch, C.J. Lange, P.H.M. 
"Pngermann, M.N, Rashid, C.T. Stewart, Jr. 


ie Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary pro- 
m leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of education 
hey. The program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from 
School of Education and Human Development and from the Departments 


Of F, : z : ue PLN 
" Economics, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Statis- 
Cs ; 


The Scope of the program is policy research and analysis as it relates to 

orang broadly conceived. It is intended for those who wish to pursue or 
ue academic careers or careers in policy-making positions. 

come tuized: the general requirements, pages 91-93, 99-101. Students must 

"v ete three fields of study, one of which must be education policy analysis. 

those nt ting fields will involve concentrations in two academic disciplines 

: y the student. Courses will be selected from departmental offerings 


e 
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201-2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy (3-3) Adam 
Review of interdisciplinary literature relating to current educatio! 


policy issues with emphasis on use of research and analysis i 
formulating and evaluating policy 


222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy (3) Adami 
Intensive interdisciplinary study of special topics in education policy 
290 Advanced Studies in Education Policy (3) Adams 
Supervised interdisciplinary study and field work in a selected polic} 
area 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Stafi 
ENGLISH 


Professors C.D. Linton, P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.G. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Ji 

(Chairman), E.R. Weismiller, R.N. Ganz, Jr. 

Adjunct Professor J.C. Broderick 
Associate Professors A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund, 

J-A.A. Plotz, J.H. Maddox, C.W. Sten, G.R. Bozzini 
Associate Professorial Lecturer H. Wallace 
Assistant Professors R.L. Combs, G. Carter, G. Paster, D. McAleavey, O.A: 

Seavey, G.S. Spiegel, A. Romines 
Adjunct Assistant Professors C.H. Greer, F.C. Reid 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.P. Rhinehart, K. Evans, T.E. Daugherty: 

E. Garner, M. Morrison, P. Aldrich, A. Blackwill, M. Coughlin, M. Dow: 

D. Greenwood, W. Mark, D. McConnell, E. Sundquist, D. Wells 
Instructor M.A. Strom 
Adjunct Instructors M. Cramer, E. Echeverria, M. Kirkland, C. Meloni: 

S. Thompson 
Lecturers C.G. Beckjord, J. Greene, B.E. Dick, N. Arnesen, P. Carter, b 

Cervantes, C. Crombie, P. Gudnason, N. Kauer, D.A. Morse, J. Shapiro 

E. Thomas, J. Carroll, M. Heidish, F. Moskowitz, E. Perruso, W. Zač 

cagnino 
Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing B.M. Boyd 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in American literature or English literature 
(field-of-study or departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. (Students shoul 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying | 
the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the natt | 
ral and mathematical sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 61-62 or 71-72 or 191-92. 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) as appropriate, 3-12 semester hours 
or waiver of level 4, of a foreign language (classical Hebrew, Greek, Latim 
French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish); (b) six semester hours of philoso" 
phy and/or religion; (c) six semester hours of history (English, America® 
European, or world). 

4. Required for the major: 

(a) Field-of-study major—a major examination must be passed in eithe! 
American or English literature at the end of the senior year. Although no $e 
pattern of courses is prescribed, students are expected to engage themselvés 
with writers and works from the whole chronological span of American liter 
ture or English literature. Proseminars in American Literature, Engl 199-2 
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and in English Literature, Engl 195-96, assist students in their preparation for 
the major examination. Students who wish to be candidates for graduation 
With Special Honors in either American or English literature must be in the 
field-of-study major 

(b) Departmental major—30 semester hours of second-group courses offering 
experience with several approaches to literature which, together, make a disci- 
pline of literary study, distributed as follows: 

American literature majors—Engl 120, 160, and either 161-62 or 163 and 
167; three semester hours of English literature; and 15 additional hours of 
Courses offered by the English Department, of which at least 12 hours must be 


In American literature 


English literature majors—Engl 120 94; I 130; three se 
mester hours of American literature; a ] courses offered 
by the English Department, of it least be in English 
literature. 

Minor in American or English literature—12 to 15 hours of se ond-group 


Courses offered by the English Department, chosen in consultation with the 
advisor 


Master of Arts in the field of American literature Prerequisite: the degree 
Of Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English, or 24 semester 
hours in English and/or American literature above the sophomore level. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99, including (1) 24 semester 
ours of course work planned in consultation with the advisor on the basis of 
the student's undergraduate preparation, including a minimum of six semester 
hours in English literature; (2) a written Master's Comprehensive Examination; 
(3) a master's thesis (six semester hours) written on an approved topic under 
the direction of the instructor in whose field the major portion of the material 
falls, or, with the approval of the department advisor, 12 additional semester 
hours in lieu of thesis. 


Master of Arts in the field of English literature- Prerequisite: the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in English or American litera- 
lure, or 24 semester hours in English and/or American literature above the 
Sophomore level. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99, including (1) 24 semester 
Ours of course work, planned in consultation with the advisor; (2) a written 

aster's Comprehensive Examination; and (3) a master's thesis (six semester 

Ours) written on an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in 
Whose field the material falls, or, with the approval of the department advisor, 
12 additional semester hours in lieu of thesis. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American literature—Required: the gen- 
eral requirements, pages 91-93, 99-101; high-level proficiency in an appropri- 
ate foreign language; the passing of a General Examination in the following 
Sur fields: (1) Early American literature—to 1815 (2) 1815-1900, (3) 1900 to 
Present, (4) a fourth field, which may be either literary or interdisciplinary. 
ach student plans a program in consultation with a departmental committee. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English literature—Required: the general 
l'équirements. pages 91-93, 99-101; high-level proficiency in an appropriate 
Oreign language; the passing of a General Examination in four of the eight 
0 lowing fields: 1) beginnings to 1500, linguistics, and history of the language; 
di 1800-160; (3) 1660-1800; (4) 1800-1900; (5) 1900 to present; (6) drama, in- 
fielde © Shakespeare; (7) criticism; (8) American literature—one of the first three 

S listed above under “Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American litera- 


Et Each student plans a program in consultation with a departmental com- 
ee, 


" 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 


n English—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, page 114 


Required: the English option and the professional courses listed on page 117 


Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores 
be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in 
writing skill, be- 


suggest inadequate preparation may 
vocabulary, reading, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and 
fore placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores or writing skill 
ill be allowed to waive Engl 10; those whose 


indicate superior competence v 
scores indicate markedly superior competence will be allowed to waive both 
Engl 10 and Engl 11 or 12. 

The admission of international students to any English course is determined 
by the English Placement Test for Foreign Students. Students should apply to 
the office of English for International Students to take this test (see page 26). 
Course listings in the English as a Foreign Language Program are shown in thé 
College of General Studies Bulletin 

Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses 
in English. A 6-semester-hour course in literature, or equivalent, or written 
permission of the instructor, is prerequisite for admission to all second-group 
01 02 
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courses in English except Engl 115, 160-61-62, and 1 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


First Group 

9 English Composition: Language as Claeyssens and Staff 
Communication (3) 
Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately 
prepared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises im 
basic structure and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered 
in Engl 10. In addition a noncredit reading course, given by the 
Reading Center, is required for students whose test scores show 8 
reading deficiency. Engl 9 meets five hours per week and carries 
three semester hours of credit; the reading course meets an additional 
three hours per week for a maximum of 10 weeks. Special fee, $25: 
(Fall and spring) 

10 English Composition: Language as Claeyssens and Staff 
Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhe 
torical complexities of unity, development, organization, and 60 
herence, by analysis of selected current prose; library research pro" 
cedure. (Fall and spring) 

11 English Composition: Language and the Claeyssens and Staff 
Arts and Sciences (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; em" 
phasis on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and dictio? 
and on logical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature 
of language and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 
Students who receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit f0 


Engl 12. (Fall and spring) 
12 English Composition: Language in Claeyssens and Staff 


Literature (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques 
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through critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of 
stylistics in the sentence and diction, and on logical thought, by the 
study of literary genres, and of the use of language in literature. 
Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 


cannot receive credit for Engl 11. (Fall and spring) 
50 English Composition/Research Methods for Bozzini and Staff 


International Students (3) 
An advanced-level composition course for international students 
showing a high degree of academic proficiency in English. Four class 


»t 


hours per week. Special fee, $25 


Second Group 


100 Expository Writing in Accounting (3 Strom 
Special emphasis on writing related to accounting and auditing, with 
weekly exercises on designated topics; selected readings. Prerequi- 
site: Engl 9 or 10; 11 r status (Fall and spring) 

101 Expository Writing (3) Claeyssens and Staff 


expository writing; weekly exercises based on students' 


Types of 
I attention may be given to problems in the writing 


needs 


of gra theses. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12 (Fall and 
spring) 

102 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) McAleavey 
Discussion of student poetry and/or prose fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 


9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructoi (Fall and spring) 
103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) McAleavey 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 onsent of instructor. The student should 


submit a writing s 


or before registration (Fall) 


104 The Writing of Poetry (3) McAleavey 
Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student should 
submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. 


(Spring) 


imple to the instru 


105-6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) Claeyssens 


Same as SpDr 105-6. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of 


* 


instructor. The student should submit a writing sample to the in- 
structor before registration 


107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103; consent of instructor. The student 
should submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. 
(Spring) 

108 Advanced Creative Writing (3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student should 
submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration 
(Spring) 


Third Group 


201-2 The Teaching of Composition (3-3) Spiegel 
(Academic year) 


304 


Sec 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


First Group 


51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 


Rutledge and Staff 


Representative works by major authors studied in their historical 


context; discussion of recurrent themes, 


and introduction to various 


types and forms of imaginative literature (Academic year) 


61 Tragedy (3) 


Carter 


Modes of tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and 
prose fiction in literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job 


to Beckett. (Fall) 


62 Comedy (3) 


Paster 


Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and 


prose fiction—Chaucer to Borges. (Spring) 
ond Group 
111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Fall) 
112 Chaucer (3) Allee 
115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 


Development of the English language in a historical treatment of 


English grammar (Fall) 


116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 


Celtic and Norse. 


117-18 English Poetry: Form and Content (3-3) 


Allee 


Weismiller 


Traditional and modern poetry; emphasis on the ordering of lam 
guage by which poetry brings into being patterns of thought an 


feeling which release meaning 


120 Practical Criticism (3) 


Plotz 


Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; intro 
duction. to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, an 


drama. (Fall and spring) 


123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) 
Works of major critics; 


analyzed, classified, judged, and justified; 


Carte! 


consideration of ways in which literature 1$ 


Aristotle, Longinus, Drydet 


Johnson, Coleridge, Schiller, Arnold, Eliot, Richards, Frye. (Fal 


125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) 
127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) 


Quitslund | 
Highfil 


Development of dramatic forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: his 


tories and comedies. Engl 128: tragedies. 


129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) 


(Academic year) 
Reesins 


Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. 


130 Milton (3) 
(Fall) 


Reesinf 
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131-32 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740 Engl 
132: 1740-1780 Academic year) 

133-34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 


Engl 133: Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge. Engl 134 Byron, Shelley 


Keats (Academic year) 

135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) Carter 
Engl 135: Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Dickens: Carlvle Ruskin. 
Engl 136: George Eliot, Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne Hardy, Hop- 
kins, Wilde, Pater En; T. 

137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) Linton 
Literature since 1900. Engl 1: poetry and criticism. Engl 138: drama 


145-46 Special Topics in English Literature (3-3) 


Each course may be repeated for credit 
147-48 Special Topics in English Literature (3-3) Maddox 
Each course may be repeated for credit (Engl 147— fall) 
149 The Romantic Movement (3) Combs 
Poetry and prose, 1780-1830. Students who receiv credit for Engl 
149 cannot receive credit for Engl 133 or 134 
151 19th-Century British Poetry (3) Staff 


Readings in Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, and Swinburne 


153-54 The English Novel (3-3) Maddox 
Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19th century. 
(Academic year) 

155-56 The English Drama (3-3) Paster, Highfill 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical survey, 
1660 to present. 


157 20th-Century Drama (3) Paster 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th 
century (Spring) 


158 20th-Century British Prose Fiction (3) 


191-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) Seavey 
Selected major works in various genres, read in translation and in 
entirety. Engl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient to modern 
times. Engl 192: Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and romance; 
prose fiction from Cervantes to Mann. Open to freshmen and sopho- 
mores. May be taken to satisfy the requirement for meaningful initia- 
tion into the humanities (Academic year) 


194 History of English Literature (3) Reesing 
(Spring) 


195-96 Proseminar in English Literature (3-3) Quitslund 


For field-of-study majors in English literature. Themes and concerns 
basic to the English literary tradition, which draw connections be- 
tween diverse works from the Old English period to recent times. 
(Academic year) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major in English 
literature during their senior year. (Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Stafi 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the studeni 
writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the 
field-of-study major in English literature. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


212 Studies in Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Spring) 

213 Old English (3) Allee 
Old English grammar and readings. (Fall) 

214 Beowulf (3) Allee 
Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent (Spring) 

217 English Poetry: The Formal Development (3) Weismillet 

218 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3) Weismillet 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 


Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research 


(Fall) 
223-24 Studies in Literary Criticism (3-3) Plotz 
225-26 Studies in 16th-Century English Literature (3-3) Quitslund 
227-28 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3-3) Pastel 
(Engl 227— fall) 
229 Studies in English Literature, 1600-1660 (3) Reesing 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton 
230 Studies in Milton (3) Reesing 
231-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 
233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Plot 
235-36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) Carte! 
237-38 Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3—3) Linto? 
(Engl 237— fall) 
253-54 Seminar: The English Novel (3-3) Maddo* 
(Engl 254—spring) 
255—56 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3—3) Highfill 


Engl 256: Seminar in drama and theater of the Restoration and 18th 
century, held among the Folger Library collections. A Folger Institut? 


Seminar. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) staf 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renais- 
Sance and 18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee 
On which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled 
are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger 
Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 308. Students wishing to register 


lor these courses should consult the chairman of the English Department. 


in one of the Institute seminars 


301—308 Folger Institute Seminars (3 credits each) Staff 
Topics will be announced 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


First Group 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Ganz and Staff 
Historical survey. Engl 71: From the Civil War. Engl 
72: From the Civil War to present Academic year) 


1 beginnings to 


Second Group 
120 Practical Criticism (3) Plotz 


Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; intro- 
I 5 
duction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, and 


drama. (Fall and spring) 

160-61-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3-3) Seavey, Sten 
Same as AmCv 160-61-62. Major factors in the national cultural 
tradition as shown by outstanding writers. (Engl 160, 162—fall; 


161— spring) 


163-64 Major American Poets (3-3) Ganz 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. Engl 
163: From beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: The 20th 


century (Academic year) 
165-66 American Drama (3-3) Combs, Claeyssens 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Engl 165: 
From beginnings to 1930. Engl 166: Since 1930 (Academic year) 
167-68 The American Novel (3-3) Sten, Maddox 


Historical and critical study of significant novels. Engl 167: From 
beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 168: The 20th century. 
(Academic year) 


170 The American Short Story (3) Combs 


Historical development of the American short story. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


171-72 Major American Writers (3-3) 


Each course may be repeated for credit 


173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3-3) McAleavey, Ganz 
Each course may be repeated for credit. (Spring) 

175-76 Special Topics in American Romines, McAleavey, Carter 
Literature (3—3) 
Each course may be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 

177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3—3) Ganz, Claeyssens 
Major and representative works since World War II. {Academic | 
year) 

181-82 TBA TBA 


Two special courses offered each year by the Jenny McKean Moore 
Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing. Each course may be repeated 


for credit (Academic year) 

197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major in Americal 
literature during their senior year (Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 


Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student 
writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in 
the field-of-study major in American literature. (Fall and spring) 
199-200 Proseminar in American Literature (3—3) Sten 
For field-of-study majors in American literature. Readings, com 


ferences, and group discussions. (Academic year) 
Third Group 
219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 


Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research 


(Fall) 

263—64 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) Gan? 
(Engl 264— fall) 

267—68 Seminar: American Fiction (3-3) Maddox 


Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fictio? 
(Engl 267—fall) 


281-82 Seminar: Early American Literature (3-3) Seavey 
(Engl 281—spring) 

283-84 Studies in American Romanticism (3-3) Broderick 
Engl 283: Melville—the early fiction. Engl 284: Emerson, Thore&U 
and the Concord Group: the intellectual background and the litera!) 
achievement. (Engl 284— spring) 

285-86 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3-3) Romine’ 
Realism in America. (Engl 286—spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) staf 


(Fall and spring) 


| 
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Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


INVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


Committee on Environmental Studies 


AK, Fitzsimmons (Chairman), O. Bergmann, R.S. French, R.W. Kenny, R.C. 
lindholm, H. Merchant, W.E. Schmidt, A.M. Yezer 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental programs 
ù environmental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
, Science. The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is designed 
"T the student who is oriented toward participating in environmental de- 
"lsion-making with emphasis on the perspective of the social sciences. The 
Program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science is designed for the stu- 
“ent with well-developed interests in science who seeks professional identifi- 
“tion as a field or laboratory worker in the environmental sciences. 


, Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies (departmental)—The 
» lowing requirements must be fulfilled: 
l. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. 
. 4. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses 
"ith departmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in 
eir program): 

(a) Statistics—Stat 91. 
i (b) Natural sciences—six to eight semester hours selected from BiSc 3-4, 
712; Chem 11-12; Geol 1 2, 21-22; or Phys 1, 2. Courses designated for non- 
“lence majors must be passed with a grade of A or B to be accepted toward 
lülling the introductory natural science requirement. This includes BiSc 3-4 
ùd Geo] 1-2. 
. (c) Social sciences—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
“08 1, 2, 3; PSC 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2. 


T (b) Eight semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
w 118, 123, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 161, 167, 185, 
» 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 125, 128, 
' 163, 181, 272; Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27-28. 
lo”) 30 semester hours in courses selected from two departments in the 
8 Wing Anth 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 267; Econ 101, 102, 136. 157, 
a. 161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127. 132, 134, 135, 136, 137, 140, 142, 
ic 1» , 222; PSc 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 187: Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; 
9, 127, 128, 151, 152, 181. 
) Envr 151-52 (six semester hours). 


Bac ; 
^ Chelor of Science with a major in environmental studies (departmental)— 


1. ‘Ollowing requirements must be fulfilled: 
€ general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. 


I 

E 

c 
M 


2. Prerequisite courses (qualified 
with departmental permission, in order to includ 


progran 


1j: 


students may substitute advanced couts 
le more elective courses in thi? 


(a) Statistics—Stat 91 


(b) 


J 
Chem 11 


selected. 


(c) 
Geog 1 


Natural sciences—12 to 16 semester hours selected from BiS« 11-1 


12; Geol 21-22; Phys 1, 2. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must b 


Social sciences—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ 1? 


3; PSc 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; 


3. Required courses for the major (48 semester hours) 
(a) BiSc 140 (four semester hours). 


(b) 
115, 118 
208, 210 
141, 163, 

(c) 
267; Econ 
134, 135, 
122, 187; I 

(d) E 


20 semest 


181, 272; Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27-28 
18 semester hours selected from Anth 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 


er hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, % 
123, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 161, 167, 4% 


211, 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 125, 12 


26! 
101, 102, 136, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 13 
136, 137, 140, 142, 143, 145, 221, 2 PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 12 
^syc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 126, 127, 128, 151, 152, 181 


nvr 151-52 (six semester hours). 


The science and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above me 


be take 


n 


in not more than three departments. Not more than six hours? 


service-learning courses may count toward fulfilling requirements of the maj 

In choosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor® 
Science degree programs, students are reminded that permission of the pe” 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Enviro 
mental Studies is necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian Colle£ 


of Arts « 


may be 
major 


ind Sciences, and that a maximum of 12 semester hours of such cours? 
taken. The following may be of interest to the environmental studi” 


B/ 


Ad 101, 171, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; HKLS 152; U&RP 153, 201, 2 


The permission of the instructor, the department chairman, and the Dean f 


the School of Government and Business Administration is necessary 


graduate 


151—52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3-3) 


15 


EH 


94 


to tal 


courses (numbered 201 and above) in that School. 
std 


Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading an 
discussion of contemporary environmental problems 


Introduction to Environmental Law (3) 

An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legis 
tion. The role of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing 9^ 
interpreting legislation. Impact on decision-making. De signed P 
students with no training in law. 


158 Special Topics in Environmental Law (3) 


Analysis of environmental laws which focus on a ispum Ir envit 
mental issue. Topics will vary. Prerequisite: Envr 157 or pe »rmiss” 
of instructor 


159-60 Field Experience (3-3) 


* See the 


Sc 


Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies. j 
dents will spend at least eight hours per week in a political, te 
nical, legal, or special interest organization working on environme?" 


questions. 


hool of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin for civil engineering courses. 
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| EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES* 


Associate Professor R.S. French (Director) 
Adjun: t Associate Professor L.J. Lear 
Assistant Professor D.]. Lynn 

Adjunct Instructor P.E. Wallace, Jr. 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


First Group 
2-3 Politics and Values (3—3) Staff 
A freshman course; limited enrollment. Students will be housed in 
Thurston Hall. Field-study and case-study of value conflicts implicit 
in selected political issues involving federal policy and legislation. 


Concurrent registration in special sections of PSc 2 and 3 required. 
Students registering for Hum 2 in the fall semester will be expected 


| to register for Hum 3 in the spring semester. Admission by permis- 


sion of instructor (Fall and spring) 
26 Environmental Issues (3) French, Fitzsimmons, Merchant 
Joint offering of the Division of Experimental Programs and the De 


| partments of Biological Sciences and Geography and Regional Sci- 
ence. An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the popu- 
lation question, pollution and human health, urban environmental 


problems, issues of economic growth and development, technology 
and public policy (Spring) 
40 Washington, D.C.: Culture Lear and Interdisciplinary Team 


and Politics (3) 

An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen and trans- 
fer students. Major facets of metropolitan life, past and present, 
analyzed by faculty, students, and community leaders. (Fall) 


91 The Creative Process (3) Claeyssens and Interdisciplinary Team 
The process of invention in the fine and popular arts is studied in 
Hum 91 through exchanges with practicing artists at their rehearsals 
and studios and through class discussions with visiting artists and 
critics. Examination of documents in which artists in various fields 
discuss work in progress. Professors of drama, dance, film, art, and 
English participate. (Academic year) 


Second Group 
101-2 Supervised Field Study (6-6) French 


Community-based projects supervised by appropriate faculty. Juniors 
and seniors admitted by permission of instructor. Prerequisite to 
Hum 102: Hum 101. (Hum 101 and 102—fall and spring) 


171 The Legal Process (3) Wallace 


The function which law plays in society and the nature of the legal 
process. Examination of the societal assumptions and values that 


Minist ; 
istered by the Division of Experimental Programs 
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mold the law. Emphasis upon institutions that make up the law—lli 
courts, administrative agencies, legislative bodies, and executi 


gencies. Open only to juniors and seniors by permission of instril 
tor (Academic year) 
174 Science and Values (1 or 3) Schmidt, Park 


Study of the effects of scientific knowledge and technology on soci 
of the question of ethics af 
e of values. Admission by pë 


institutions and the image of 


in science, and of th« 


I 
morai 


198 Conference on Policy Studies and the Humanities (3) Lyn 
à 1 d j l 

Examination of a selected policy issue (e.g., health care, freedom 9 
information, drug abuse) in relation to alternative social goals. Op@ 

to graduate, law, and medical students, as well as advanced und& 


graduates by permission of instructors 


SERVICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


See Service-Learning Program. 
FORENSIC SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors T.P. Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers B.J. White, C.B. Cunningham 

Adjunct Professor C.G. McWright 

Associate Professors N.T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.D. Garner, J.T. Smith, J.T. Wiesem&? 
G.M. Saiger, R.S. Bennett, E.G. Howe, C.E. Bohn, J.L. Melnick, KB 
Melson, J.D. Kogan, H.F. Schuelke III, L.H. Wechsler, D.S. Dixon 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.P. Hume, N.R. Janis, M. Stajic, J.L. LYW 
A.J. Graham, G.M. Richman, R.I. Richter, E.D. Ross, Jr., B.W. Given, 
Beard, J. Blumenfeld, R.B. Schulman 


Master of Forensic Sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor's or a graduate degt®| 
from an accredited institution of higher learning and academic or professio? 
experience in the behavioral, biological, or physical sciences, or law, medici 
or law enforcement. | 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. For students not electing? 
thesis, 36 semester hours of course work are required; for students electing! 
thesis, 30 semester hours of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to s 
semester hours), are required. ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required of 9 
students. ForS 224 may be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. deg? 
from an accredited law school. The following are also required: (1) nine ho 
selected from ForS 201, 202, 203, 204, and 205; (2) nine hours selected fro | 
ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) the remaining semester hours must ^ 
selected in consultation with the advisor from the behavioral sciences, la" | 
management science, or forensic sciences. It is strongly recommended that sti 
dents participate in the internship program. All candidates are required to p^. | 
a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirem® 
a 


Master of Science in Forensic Science—Prerequisite: a bachelor's or gradu 
degree in the biological or physical sciences from an accredited college | 
p » ; 

university 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. The program of study 
Consists of 30 semester hours of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to six 
Semester hours). Individualized programs of study will be developed to meet 
lhe career objectives of each student. Students may specialize in forensic 
chemistry, toxicology, or serology. Each such program of study must include 
ForS 224 and 225 All candidates must also participate in the departmental 
[minar each semester. The remaining semester hours must be selected from 
Spproved courses in the forensic sciences, biological and physical sciences, 
Management science, law, or basic medical sciences. It is strongly recom- 
mended that students participate in the internship program. All candidates are 
quired to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. Candidates 
Must also fulfill the tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge examina- 
tion in French, German, or Russian, or by satisfactorily completing the tool 
quirement in either statistics or cor puter programming. 


Master of Arts in Special Studies- -Prerequisite: a bachelor's or graduate 
®gree from an accredited college or university. 

a) With a concentration in Criminal Justice 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-93. The program of study con- 
‘ists of 36 semester hours of approved course work drawing from the forensic 
sciences, law, criminology, management science, sociology, and psychology. 
OrS 214, 220, 221, 224, 228, 265, 266, 274; Soc 259, 261, 262 are recommended 
andidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
"n. There is no tool requirement. 

b) With a concentration in Crime in Commerce- 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-93. The program of study con- 
‘ists of 36 semester hours of approved course work drawing upon the forensic 


om» uj 


‘Sciences, law, accounting, computer science, investigative techniques, and man- 
‘Sement. ForS 203, 224, , 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 251, 267, 274, and Stat 197 are 
‘ommended. All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Compre- 
tensive Examination. There is no tool requirement 


E interdisciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in 
wecial Studies, Master of Forensic Sciences, and Master of Science in Forensic 
lence may include course work from the School of Government and Business 
gd istration from the National Law Center, from the S¢ hool of Medicine 

lealth Sciences, and graduate course work in the behavioral, biological, 
Physical science departments of the University. Students work closely 


md heir advisors in setting up a program hat meets their interests, needs, 
with ackground knowledge The Department of Forensic Sciences is affiliated 
ch. the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology in a program of mutual ex- 
the wee among students, courses, and facilities. For further information, contact 


? Dep; > $ Qui 
Department of Forensic Sciences 


201 Forensic Serology I (3) Lappas 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biological ma 
terials. Specific procedures and techniques used in forensic serology 
Laboratory exercises, 


202 Instrumental Analysis (3) Perros, Rowe 


Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the 
examination of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and 
Spectrophometric techniques and mass spectrometry. Laboratory ex- 
ercises 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) Bol 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicat 
processes, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of pap 
and methods of examining questioned documents. Laboratory € 
ercises 


204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) Cunningham, RoW 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-marks, ti 
marks, and footprints. Laboratory exercises 


205 Personal Identification (3) Given, Thompsé 
Methods of personal identification based on sketches, fingerprint 
voiceprints, odontology, and study of skeletal remains 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) Howe, Saiger, Smil 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatfl 
treatment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Considerati@ 
of expert testimony, direct examination, and cross-examination ! 
hospitalization and criminal cases 


220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Given, O'Rear, Row 
Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and tooi 
mark examinations, document examinations, and examinations ? 
trace evidence such as glass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime sce 
investigations; qualifications and preparation of expert witness 
operation and functioning of the forensic science laboratory. 


221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Lappas, Row 
Principles of forensic pathology, serology, and toxicology. The rol 
of the forensic laboratory in the identification of human remains; 0t 
termination of the time, cause, and manner of death; partial in? 
vidualization of biological materials; and the detection of drugs 
biological materials. 

224 Criminal Law I (3) Starrs, Hume, Bennett, Bear 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presente 
tion of evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of lef 
research 

225 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Bennett, Melson, Melnie 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical & 
dence. Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search 8" 
seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 

Í 

227 Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) Schuelke, Wechs!? 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary M 
ing, right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publici! 
post-conviction procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) Schulman, RO 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in p 
administration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and pron 
sional responsibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on 
velopmental trends in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. J 

229 Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) s 
Concepts and principles of law encountered in commercial activit 

contracts, sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. EMP : 
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j on recognition of deceptive contracting practices. Statutes and 
ernment regulation governing contracts. 
232 Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3) 
i " ; 
Princ iples of accounting; iDuse and misuse ol accounting 
cedures; use of accounting in the investigation of commercial crime 
| 


233 Crime in Commerce II: Procurement and Supply (3) 


f 


icit diversion of supplies 


234 Crime in Commerce III: Information Systems (3) 


Principles of management inf f 


ion systems; security of 


tion system and facilities 


235 Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3) 


Governmental and private sector procurement procedures: techniques 
Ł t 
nventory management abuse oi procurement procedures 


omising of information systems 


Legal definition of conspiracy; quantum of proof; use of investigative 


tec 


niques to establish the existence of criminal conspiracies 


250 Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) 


Scientific and legal aspects of current concepts. Includes qualification 
as an expert witness, chain of custody, impact of testimony on the 
jury, admissibility of evidence, class evidence vs. individualized evi- 


dence, and search and seizure. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


251 Moot Court (3) Janis, Kogan, Wechsler 


Students will prepare and present di 
examined by an experienced trial attor 


'ct testimony and be 


ney in simulated courtroom 


setting. Class discussions of problems, techniques. Lectures on dis- 


covery, admissibility of scientific evidence, chain of custody, 
notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224 


254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law. 


260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) 


Anatomy and physiology of the human body with emphasis on side 
st inding the processes underlying traumatic and une xpected deaths 


encountered in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair 


relates to child abuse, structure and functions of the heart relating 
to sudden death, and anatomic area of the brain prone to hemor- 


rhagic lesions following trauma 


261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) 


Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investiga- 
tions, sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental 


deaths, and trauma. 


N 
c 
c 


Drugs of Abuse (3) Lappas, O'Rear, Stajic 


Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological character- 
istics of commonly abused drugs, inc luding ethanol, barbiturates, nar- 
Cotics, stimulants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. in Sp.Std. 


degree ¢ 'andidates; open to others with permission of instructor. 


266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O'Rear 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate several 


disciplines including science, law, management, social sciences, 
Psychology. 


316 


( 


267 


268 


269 


273 


274 


280 Forensic Chemistry II (3) 


295 Research (arr.) 
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Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3) Ste 
Interdisciplinary course in current problems in the investigation al 


prosecution of commer ial offenses. 


Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) St? 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use! 
equipment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and comme 
misconceptions. Laboratory fee, $25. 

Forensic Toxicology I (3) Lapp! 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological pri 
ciples of forensic toxicology. 


Medicinal Chemistry (3) O'Rei 
Theory and principles of classification, synthesis, and struct 
activity relationships of drugs. Discussion of the complex chemic 
events that take place between administration of a drug and j 
action on the user, with emphasis on drugs of abuse 


Forensic Serology II (3) Lapp 
Methods in forensic serology. Laboratory examinations and clas 
fications of dried blood and other biological materials. Independé 
laboratory projects. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: ForS 201, ! 
permission of instructor. 


Forensic Toxicology II (3) Lapp 
Lectures, student seminars, laboratory exercises, and projects dealil 
with topics of current interest in forensic toxicology. Prerequisi#! 
ForS 269 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 


Forensic Chemistry I (3) Row 
Examination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. Laboratory exercis 
include refractive index measurements using immersion metho 
polarized light observations of minerals, hairs, and fibers; element 
analysis of glass and soil by spectroscopic methods; x-ray diffracli 
analysis of minerals; and classical chemical and physical methods? 
analysis, Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permission of instructor. Labo 
tory fee, $25. 


Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) O’Rear, wi 
Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction 
individuals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. ^ 
cussions centered on the criminal justice system. | 


Ro" 


Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and pai” 
Laboratory exercises include infrared spectrophotometry and py 
sis—gas-liquid chromatography of polymeric materials, as well 
classical chemical and physical methods of analysis. Prerequis| 


ForS 273. Laboratory fee, $25. 


si 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problé 
approved by the department chairman or academic advisor, W 


the supervision of an appropriate staff member. 


GENERAL CU 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


FRENCH 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GENERAL CURRICULUM IN THE LIBERAL ARTS 


Bachelor of Arts: General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts (departmental)— 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87 

2. Humanities—39 semester hours: 

(a) 6 semester hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 101. 

(b) 18 semester hours (of which 6 semester hours must be in a foreign 
anguage) selected from Chin 163-64; Clas 71, 72, 108, 113; Engl 51-52. 61-62, 
1-72, 127-28, 153-54, 155-56, 160 in combination with 161 or 162, 163-64, 165- 
66, 167-68, 170, 191-92; Fren 51-52, 60 in combination with 51 or 52, 91-92: Ger 
51-52, 103-4, 111-12, 126, 161-62; Slav 91-92; Span 51-52, 91-92 

(c) 6 semester hours selected from Phil 111, 112, 113. 

(d) 3 semester hours selected from Rel 9, 10, 21, 59, 60, 103, 104, 105, 107, 
111, 113, 114, 115, 116, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145 

(e) 6 semester hours selected from Art 1, 31-32, 71-72, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122 
40, 145, 147, 148, 149, 150, 155, 156, 161, 162, 165, 167, 169-70: Mus 3, 4, 7, 101-2 
103-4, 109, 110, 121, 125; SpDr 45, 49, 126, 143. 144. 165 66 

3. Social Sciences—18 semester hours: 

(a) 6 semester hours selected from Hist 108, 109, 110, 111-12. 121, 122, 
123-24. 171 72, 175-76, 179-80, 183 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in economics; or 6 semester 
8 selected from courses in political science. 
(c) 6 semester hours selected from courses in American civilization, an- 
thropology, geography and regional science, psychology, or sociology. 
4. Natural and Mathematical Sciences 18-22 semester hours: 


hour 


(a) 6-8 semester hours in each of two laboratory sciences selected from 


BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2 or 21-22: Phvs 1-2 or 9—10. 

(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in mathematics (excluding 
Math 3 and 6) 
M Electives—41 semester hours of courses selected in consultation with the 


Major is optional. If a student chooses a major, elective courses may be 
to fulfill the requirements for it 
© requirement of 6 semester hours of literature in a foreign language may 


be fulfilled 
Course 


Used 


Ww ich 


"* Student must pass a minimum of 45 semester hours of second-group courses. 
xamination administered or authorized by the appropriate de- 
: a student may waive introductory courses that are prerequisite to 
'anced courses. 
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GENETICS—GRADUATE PROGRAMS e] 


Committee on Genetics 


S.O. Schiff (Chairman), W.F. Anderson, D. Brusick, R. Crystal, RE 
De Giovanni-Donnelly, R.C. Gallo, C.B. Jacobson, D. Johnson, K.E. Johnson 
P.D. Kind, K. Krell, J[. W. Larsen, W.M. Leach, R. Mage, C.R. Merril, A 
Mescher, W.G. Nash, S. O'Brien, J.C. Petricciani, D. Picciano, K.N. Rosen. 
baum, M. Schanfield, J. Schlom, K. Todaro 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental pro 
gram leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in 
the field of genetics. This program is directed by a committee whose membet$ 
are drawn from the Departments of Anatomy, Biochemistry, Biological SG 
ences, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology; and from government agem 
cies and private industry 

A baccalaureate degree and acceptable Graduate Record Examination scores 
are required for admission to the degree program. The undergraduate program 
must have included the following: eight semester hours each in biology, im 
organic chemistry and organic chemistry; six semester hours in physics; and s! 
semester hours in English composition and literature. While not required fof 
admission, courses in embryology, genetics, and mathematics are strong} 
recommended. 


Master of Science in the field of genetics—Required: the general requite 
ments, pages 91-99. The 30 semester hours required in this program must im 
clude Gnet 201 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 22 semester hours of cours 
work are to be selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, fro? 
the departmental courses listed below. The tool requirement may be met by 
satisfactorily completing an approved course in biostatistics or by passing * 


foreign language reading examination, 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics—Required: the general require 
ments, pages 91-93, 99-101. The program of study must include Gnet 301. 
eight to 10 semester hours of biochemistry, six to eight semester hours of Ge 
biology, 10 to 12 semester hours of genetics, and two or three semester hours ® | 
statistics. These courses may be selected from the departmental listings below. 
The tool requirement may be met by the satisfactory completion of an approve | 
course in biostatistics and the passing of a foreign language reading examin? 
tion, preferably in French or German. 


GENETICS 


Third Group 


201 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) 


| 
Lectures on selected- topics by members of the Committee s 
Genetics. Required of all master's degree candidates in the Genel! | 


staf | 
em | 
dit | 


staf | 


Graduate program. (Fall) 


295 Research (arr.) 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on probl 
approved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for Cte 
(Fall and spring) 


UU OEC 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year) 


Fourth Group 


301 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) Staff 
Lectures on selected topics by members of the Committee on 
Genetics. Required of all Ph.D. candidates in the Genetics Graduate 
program. (Fall) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. 4 (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 


ANATOMY 


203 Human Embryology (1) 

256 Human Genetics (1) 

260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 
261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


221-22 General Biochemistry (3-4) 
223-24 Biochemistry Laboratory (1-1) 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 
229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
232 Protein Chemistry I (1) 
233 Protein Chemistry II (1) 
241 Isotopes (3) 
266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (2) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
122 Cell Biology (3) 

123 Cell Biochemistry (3) 

124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) 
127 Genetics (3) 

128 Genetics Laboratory { 
138 Advanced Genetics (3 
167 Radiation Biology (3) 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 
220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) 


1) 
) 


———— — — 
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227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 

228 Population Genetics (3) 

229 Cytogenetics (3) 

230 Human Genetics (3) 

248 Analysis of Development (3) 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 


Zoology 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 
212 Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


211 Microbiology (4) 

214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (3) 
229 Immunology (3) 

230 Immunology Laboratory (2) 

231 Immunobiology (1) 

233 Virology (3) 

234 Virology Laboratory (2) 

258 Microbial Genetics (2) 

260 Gellular Immunology (1) 


PHARMACOLOGY 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) 
256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 


STATISTICS 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
153-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE E 


Professors M. Gordon, J.C. Lowe 
Professorial Lecturers J.W. Nystrom, J. Baclawski, S. Baum, E. Marasciu 
Associate Professors E.O. Pederson (Chairman) A.K. Fitzsimmons 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P. True 
Assistant Professor C.T. Perin 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers 
J. Fehrenbach 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography (departmental)—The 
requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87 


Jo | 
i 


D.E. Starsinic, J.F. Long, S.E.S. Mastrà? 


follow 


» 


2. Required courses in the Jr—Geo or 2 and 3; 30 semester hours of 
Second-group geography and regional science « irses, including Geog 105, to 
be chi 1 in consultation with the I te advisor 


Minor in geogi 
cultural populat 
geogr iphy: Geog 


agement: Geog 132, 134, 135; urban geo 


one course from each of the following groups 


al geography Geog 12 145, 146; economic 


107, 108; resource man 


Master of Arts i the field of ge 
degree with a major in geography fron 


site: a Bachelor of Arts 


or an equivalent degree. 


Requ re the general require nts, pages 91-99 minimum requirement 
Consists of 30 semester hours of approved cour wo! ] with 
the approval of the department, a student may elect a y vithout 
8 thesis, but must then complete 36 h f approve ju faster's 
Comprehensive Examinat ree fields is r 1. Candidates must fulfill 
the tool requirem« ne of three way: | passing a reading owledge 
examination in an aj 1 foreign e; (2) sat tor completing six 
Semester hours in statistics sele ted 0 17, 118, 155 159 18 18€ 
Or (3) satisfactorily mpleting Stat 11( programming 

Bachelor of Art Edi 1H n De nent with a teaching field 
In geography—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, page 114 

Required: the geography option and the professional courses listed on page 
118 

Master of Arts in Education | H Dev ment with a field in elemen 
tary or secondary edi f í I equis 
lor's dt ree w 1 uffi« ' F rat ] ‘ sl 
Suit of 'raduate study 1 the Depa e f Ge ind Regi 
Candidates must be accepted oth Scho education and 


Velopment and the Department of Geography and Regional Science 


Required: the general requirements, page 15 semester hours 


Of or. 
Xf graduate courses in geography and region 


First Group 


1 Introduction to Geography (3) Staff 


(Formerly Geog 51) 


General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which 
A J o D. J 


play a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment 
relationships in both spatial and ecological contexts Fall and 


2 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) Pederson 


=o 


(Formerly Ge 


Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of 
economic activities (Spring) 


3-4 Introduction to Physical Geography (3-3) Perin 
Processes affecting the character of the physical components of the 
natural environment. Laboratory fee, $18 per semester (Academic 


year) 


26 Environmental Issues (3) Staff 


logical Sciences and Geograpt y and Region 
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question, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, 
issues of economic growth and development, technology and public 
policy. (Spring) 
*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a compre 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
problems of East Asia 


Second Group 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the Geography and Regional Science, 
Languages and Literatures, Economics, History, 
Departments 


104 Special Techniques in Cartography (3) Fehrenbach 


Descriptive and statistical techniques for thematic mapping; com: 
puter cartography. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring) 


105 Scope and Methods of Geography (3) 
Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to the study of geog 
raphy, empirical research methods. Admission by permission 0 


Perin 


instructor (Fall) 


106 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) 
Examination of the principles and applications of remote sensing 
techniques using aerial photography and satellite imagery. Laboratory 
fee, $18. (Fall) 


Fehrenbach 


107 Meteorology (3) Perin 
Weather processes, systems, and controls. Laboratory fee, $18. 
(Fall) 

» 
Peri 


108 Climatology (3) 
Climatic elements and their controls; analysis of world climatic 


regions. 

110 Geography of Desertification (3) Perin 
Man, climate, and change in arid regions. (Spring) 

115 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, Merge? | 


Ecology: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) 

Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Departmen! | 
of Anthropology and Geography and Regional Science. Field study # 
Mexico. (Summer) 


125 Transportation Geography (3) Lowe 
Consideration of the spatial aspects of interaction, diffusion, 89 
information transfer, including nodal activity and hierarchies, netwo 
geometry, gravity models, and diffusion processes. (Fall) 


127 Population and Settlement (3) Mastr&? 


Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pres 
sures, growth, and migrations. (Spring) 
132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) Fitzsimmo™ 


Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in t i 
United States and selected areas; public policies relating to conser | 
tion; environmental systems, perception, and impact studies. Fa" 

East ASi | 


iof 
Philosophy, Pólitical Science, and Reli 
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133 Food and Regional Development (3) Gordon 


Spatial aspects of food production and agricultural development. 
(Spring) 


134 Geography of Energy Resources (3) Fitzsimmons 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and pro 
duction of energy resources. Examination of international energy 
linkages and energy policies of selected nations 


135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) Fitzsimmons 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environmental 


quality. Emphasis on public policy and societal attitudes as they 
influence man's use of resources 


136 Geography of Water Resources (3) Perin 
Analysis of the spatial patterns, development, and use of water re- 
sources. 

137 Environmental Hazards (3) Perin 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distribution, 
and impact on human activities (Spring) 

140 Urban Geography (3) Pederson 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on ex- 
plaining patterns of location within the city (Fall) 

141 Urban Settlement (3) Pederson 
The location of cities, urbanization processes, theories and models 


of urban location and development 


142 Urban Environments (3) Lowe 
Consideration of the climatic, hydrological, and other selected as- 
pects of the physical geography of the city, as well as of the nature, 
organization, and spatial patterns of urban delivery systems. 
(Spring) 

143 Social Geography (3) Lowe 


Consideration of behavioral aspects of geography incorporating spa- 
tial cognition, spatial behavior, social space, migration processes, and 


conflicts in spatial decision-making (Fall 

145 Cultural Geography (3) Fitzsimmons 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; em- 
phasis on spatial and ecological considerations. (Spring) 

146 Political Geography (3) Pederson 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment and 
political system; the organization of political territories. (Spring) 

154 Geography of the Middle East (3) Gordon 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East. (Fall) 

161 Geography of Latin America (3) Gordon 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phe- 
nomena in Middle and South America. (Spring) 

189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) Staff 


(Academic year) 
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198 Topics (3) Staff 
A consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future problems 
of society. Topics change each year. May be repeated for credit. 


199 Practicum (3) Staff 
Field work, internship or other controlled assignment with an agency 
or organization engaged in work in applied geography. 


Third Group 


215 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, Mergen 
Ecology: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Departments 
of Anthropology and Geography and Regional Science. l'ield study in 
Mexico. (Summer) 


219 Seminar: Climatology (3) Perin 
Physical and cultural aspects of climatic systems. (Spring) 
220 Climates of the Past and Climate Modification (3) Perin 


Climatic history, hypotheses of climatic change and inadverten! 
modification. 


221 Seminar: Cultural Geography (3) Fitzsimmons 
Study of the noneconomic processes which affect the location of 
human activity. Topics to be discussed are environmental perceptio? 
and evaluation, social definitions of space, and diffusion of innova 
tions. (Fall) 

222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) Fitzsimmons 


Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources 
and the environment. 
223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) Gordo? 


Spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction of 
population growth and agricultural output 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) Pederson | 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of 
the nature of political territories. (Fall) H 
225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) Lowe | 


Analysis of human spatial interaction; emphasis on networks, graph 
theory, gravity, interaction and potential models, migration mode% 


and diffusion processes. (Spring) 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) Low? 


Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology and internal 
spatial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factor 
behavioral considerations, and impact of time 


244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) Pederso? 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location an 
organization of systems of cities. 


261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America (3) Marasciul? | 


Selected topics related to population, environment, and land use "| 
Latin America. (Fall) 
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265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 


Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy resources, 
industries, transportation, agriculture, population trends, and border- 
land problems. (Spring) 


266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on True 


Contemporary China (3) 

China's development prospects: environmental constraints, population 
growth, and regional differences in context of Chinese cultural pat- 
terns and political organization. (Fall) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 


Interdisciplinary seminar; each student writes a report on some 


aspect of a selected key theme. May be repeated for credit. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
290 Principles of Demography (3) Baum 


Joint offering of the Departments of Economics, Geography and Re- 
gional Science, Sociology, and Statistics. Introduction to basic demo- 
graphic perspectives and data; methods for analysis of population 
size, distribution, and composition; determinants and consequences 
of population trends. (Fall) 


291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Long 


Joint offering of the Departments of Economics, Geography and Re- 
gional Science, Sociology, and Statistics. Basic methods for analvsis 
of mortality, natality, and migration; population estimates and pro- 
jections; estimation of demographic measures from incomplete data. 
(Spring) 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


GEOLOGY 


Professors G. Teleki (Emeritus), G.V. Carroll, F.R. Siegel (Chairman), A.G. 
Coates, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis 
Adjunct Professors J.W. Pierce, I.G. Sohn, M.A. Buzas 
Tofessorial Lecturers N. Hotton, D. Appleman, I. Zietz 
Associate Professorial Lecturers W.E. Maloney, A. Geiger, M.D. Turner, 
W. Back 
Ssistant Professor G.C. Stephens 
Ssistant Professorial Lecturer F.J. Collier 
*écturer R.T. Rye 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology (depart- 


-The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


: The general requirements as stated. on pages 74, 81—87 
2. Required introductory course—Geol 21-22. 
* Required courses in related areas (a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the 
€e of Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of 
nce); (c) Stat 91; and (d) BiSc 11 or Phys 1 or 3 (for the degree Bachelor of 
); BiSc 11, and Phys 1 or 3 (for the degree Bachelor of Science). 


" 
- 42 tita 
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4. Required courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 123, 151-52 for 
both the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 128, 166, 189, 
195 for the Bachelor of Science degree only 


eering option (engineer 


Bachelor of Science with a major in geology—en: 
ing geology) (departmental)—An interdisciplinary curriculum offered by the 
Geology Department and the Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
Department in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. (Students wish- 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Science [Civil Engineering] with 
[geotechnical engineering] should consult the School of Engi- 


ing to work 
a geology option 
neering and Applied Science Bulletin.) The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87 

2. Required introductory courses—ApSc 57, 58, 113; Chem 13; EE 51; Geol 
21-22; Math 31, 32, 33; Phys 14, 16; or equivalents. 

3. Required courses in the major: CE 120, 140, 166, 167, 168, 182, 185; Geol 
111-12, 117, 118, 122, 136, 189, 195, and one course chosen from Geol 128, 141, 


or 163; Math 111, 112; ME 126, 131; Stat 91 or 102 or ApSc 115 


gy—18 semester hours selected with approval of the depart 


Minor in J 
mental advisor to undergraduates, including 6 hours of introductory geology 
Geol 1-2; 5 and 106; 21 two selected from Geol 111, 122, and 151; and two 
from Geol 105, 110, 125, 154, or from requirements of the B.A. and B.S. (For | 


students with special interdisciplinary interests, substitutions can be arranged.) 


Master of Science in the field of geology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology from this University; 
or an equivalent degree, and the Graduate Record Examination. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. Master of Sciences degree 
candidates must include in their program of study Geol 141, 163, 205, and 272. 
Geol 299-300 Thesis Research is required. Candidates must pass a Master's 
Comprehensive Examination before submitting their thesis work. A reading 
knowledge examination in French, Spanish, German, or Russian must be 
passed before beginning the thesis work or before beginning the third semester 
of graduate work; other languages may be taken with permission of the de: 
partment. With the permission of the department, candidates in the Master 
of Science program may substitute another approved tool subject in lieu of the 
foreign language requirement 

Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree 
offered by the Departments of Geology and Chemistry) Prerequisite: a Bache 
lor's degree with a major in geology or in chemistry from this University, 0 
an equivalent degree 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99, including Chem 111-12: 
Geol 141, 241, 249; Chem 213; and Geol 299-300. The Master's Comprehensive 
Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the thesis 
work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved by the 
Departments of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed prior to beginning the 
third semester of graduate work or before beginning the thesis work, which- 
ever occurs first. 

Master of Science in the field of engineering geology—An interdisciplinary 
degree offered by the Geology Department and the Civil, Mechanical, and B® 
vironmental Engineering Department in the School of Engineering and Appli 
Science. 

Prerequisite: A Bachelor of Science degree in geology or a Bachelor of Science 
(Civil Engineering) degree from this University or an equivalent degree whi 
must include those courses or their equivalents as outlined for the undergradU 
ate requirements in the field of geology with the engineering option (enginee™ 
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ing geology). With the permission of the department, a student may elect a 
Program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved cburse work 
without a thesis. (Students wishing to work toward a Master of Science in the 
field of geotechnics and foundation engineering should consult the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin.) 

Required: (a) The general requirements, pages 91-99; (b) geology—at least 
12 semester hours to include Geol 128, 141, 163, and 205; (c) engineering and 
physical science—at least 12 semester hours to be selected from ApSc 211, 213; 
CE 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 216, 217, 218, 219, 221, 255, 256, 257, 263, 265, 271, 
275, 276; ME 221, 227, 231, 261, 262; EngS 228. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geology—Required: the general require- 
ments, pages 91-93, 99-101, including passing a reading knowledge examina- 
tion in an approved foreign language and one other approved tool subject; and 
the satisfactory completion of the General Examination in three fields, one of 
Which must be in petrology stratigraphy, or structural geology. 

Research fields: geomorphology, marine geology, mineralogy, paleontology, 
Petrology, sedimentology, stratigraphy, structural geology, geochemistry, and 
hydrogeology 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental de- 
gree offered by the Geology and Chemistry Departments) Required: the gen- 
eral requirements, pages 91-93, 99-101, including passing a reading knowledge 
examination in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion 
Of Stat 117 and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the General Ex- 
amination in four fields, including geochemistry and chemistry. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
In earth science—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, page 114. 
Required: the earth science option and the professional courses listed on 


page 117. 


First Group 


1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Staff 
An introduction, for nonscience majors, to the principle features of 
the composition, structure, and history of the earth. Topics include 
nature of minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resources, 
continental drift, origin of life, and evolution, Lecture (2 hours), 


laboratory (2 hours). Laboratory fee, $15 per semester. (Academic 
year) 
5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel, Staff 


The relation of people and society to natural environments; popula- 
tion evolution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political 
aspects. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 


21-22 Physical and Evolutionary Geology (3-3) Lewis and Staff 


Lecture and laboratory (5 hours). Principles of geology as a base for 
further study in geology and related sciences. Laboratory fee, $15 per 


semester (Academic year) 
Second Group 


101 History of Geological Sciences (3) Teleki 


Development of scientific thought; history of geological and related 
Sciences. (Spring) 
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105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) Siegel 
An analysis of geological hazards and related factors that affect 
ind-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 5 or 21, or permis- 
on of in tor. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

110 Mineralogy and Petrology for Environmental Sciences, Carroll 


Oceanography, and Fields Allied to Geology (3) 


T 


Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: permission of instructor Labora- 


tory fee, $10 (Spr 
111 Mineralogy (4) Carroll 
Lecture and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and systematic 
t 


mineralogv. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 21. Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 


112 Crystal Optics (4) Carroll 


Lecture and laboratory. Optical phenomena of crystals and uses of 


the polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, 
i 1 A 


$18 Fall) 
113 Crystallography (3) Appleman 
Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal struc. 


ture, x-ray diffraction theory and application. Prerequisite: Math 31. 
Laboratory fee, $15. Academic year 1980-81 and alternate years. 
117 Petrology (2) Lewis 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of 
crustal and magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products: 


Prerequisite: Geol 21, 111-12; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission 


of instructor (Spring) 

118 Petrology Laboratory (2) Lewis 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors 
Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) 

122 Structural Geology (3) Stephens 
Interpretation of geologic formations on basis of their structures 
Prerequisite: Geol 22. (Fall) 

123 Structural Geology Laboratory (1) Stephens 


Solution of geometrical problems of structural geology. Prerequisite 


or concurrent registration: Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall) 
125 Marine Geology (3) Pierce 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine 
geology; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, am 
1-2 or 21-22; or permission 


marine environment. Prerequisite: Geol 
of instructor (Spring) 


128 Geomorphology (3) Stephens 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution of 
earth forms; principles of photointerpretation, Prerequisite: Geol 21. 
Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 


Turnet 


132 Economic Geology (3) 
Genesis and distribution of mineral raw materials and their uses | 


Prerequisite: Geol 111 (Fall) 
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136 Engineering Geology (3) Geiger 


For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geo- 
logical principles and processes and their application to civil and 


mechanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; or per- 
mission of instructor (Spring) 
141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 


Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribu- 

, r 

tion of the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequi- 

sites or concurrent registration: Geol 117 or equivalent; Chem 11-12; 

Math 30; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
A 


$5. (Fall) 


151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) Coates 
Lecture and laboratory (5 | field trips as arranged. A sys 


f 


tematic treatment of tł rate fossil groups, emphasis on the 


n e: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester (Academic year) 


croinvertebrates. Prerequisi 


154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General fea- 
tures of vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleo- 


ecology and adaptation. Alternate academic years (Fall) 
58 Micropaleontology (3) Sohn 


Systematic and stratigraphic studies of important microbiota; sub- 
peated for credit with 


surface methods. Special topics. May be re 
ructor. Laboratory fee, $12. Alternate academic 


permission ol 


years (Spring 


163 Sedimentation (4) Lindholm 


Lecture (2 hours), laborator field trips as arranged. Prin- 


4 hours) 
lysis and interpretation of sedimentary 
laboratory experiments in the properties 
of sedimentary particles. Prerequisite: Geol 111, 112, or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 


| 


ciple s of sedimen 


processes and environmen 


166 Principles of Stratigraphy (3) Coates 


Stratigraphic principles and methods. Prerequisite: Geol 151 or per- 


mission of instructor Fall 


175 Hydrogeology (3) Back 


The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollu 
tion of subsurface water, and the hydrologic properties of water- 
bearing materials. Prerequisite: Geology 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 
11-12; or permission of instructor (Spring) 


181 General Oceanography (3) Maloney 


hvsical propertie: 


Chemical and [ of sea water, movements of water 


masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants and 
animals. Prerequisite: Mati ( uivalent, or permission of in- 
structor. Alternate academic vears (Spring) 

189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) Stephens 
Basic geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving geologi« 


problems. Prerequisite: Geol 21-22, Math 31, Phys 1 or 3; or permis 
sion of instructor (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


195 Field Work (2) 
and specific field 


Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, 
work methods (Spring) 


199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) Staff 


Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


205 Seminar in Geology (1) Staff 
Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit 
Lindholm 


216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) 
Identification, classification, and interpretation of common sedi- 
mentary rocks by means of the petrographic microscope Prerequi- 
site: Geol 111, 112, 163; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 


$15 (Spring) 


219 Petrogenesis I (3) Lewis 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Labora- 
tory fee, $15. (Fall) 


220 Petrogenesis II (3) Lewis 


Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 


224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) 
Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structurally 
complex rock. Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission of in- 
structor. Academic year 1980-81 and alternate years. (Fall) 


Lewis 


241 Marine Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical 
composition and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics 
and biochemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and prob- 
lems of measuring. Prerequisite: Geol 141, Math 31, and permis- 
sion of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $18. 


(Spring) 


243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) Siegel 
Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the detection 
of hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Geology 
141. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 

Siegel 


249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) 
may be repeated for credit 


Independent topics each semester; 
(Fall or spring) 


253 Paleoecology, Biogeography and Coates and Staff 


Paleoclimatology (3) 
and methods in identifying bioassociations and their en 


(Fall) 


Concepts 
vironments. Academic year 1980-81 and alternate years 


254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) 
Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis on the 
fossil record. (Spring—alternate academic years) 


Stall 
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255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) Buzas 

Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Subject 
atter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, 


life-death, size-frequency distributions, competitive exclusion prin- 
ciple, spatial distributions, relative abundance and diversity, quanti- 


fication of community biofacies. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; 


or permission of instructor, Alternate academic years (Fall) 

258 Micropaleontology (3) Staff 
Systematic studies of important microbiota. Prerequisite: Geol 158 or 
permission of instructor. Alternate academic years (Fall) 

263 Sedimentary Environments (3) Lindholm 
Study of selected depositional environments. Field trips as arranged 
Prerequisites: Geol 163; Stat 91. Alternate academic years (Fall) 

266 Stratigraphy (3) Coates and Staff 
Problems in physical and biological stratigraphy. Analysis of major 
facies types. Alternate academic years (Spring) 

272 Regional Geology (2) Carroll 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified stu- 
dents with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
ind spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors J.C. King, K. Thoenelt, C. Steiner (Chairman) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer P. Werres 
*ecturers L. Melbourne, U. Rourke 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic languages and literatures (depart- 
Renta]. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
l. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81—87. 


2 T ~ D G 59 1 ] $ 
^. Prerequisite courses—Ger 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51-52; or equivalent. 


sen, e duired courses in other areas—six semester hours of history, and six 
„nester hours in one of the following subjects: art history, music history, or 

Philosophy. i 

cou, e Tuirements for the major a minimum of 24 semester hours in German 

Weil! above the first group int luding Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency in 
“ng, reading, and writing German. 
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Minor in German—Required: 12 semester hours of second-group courses, 
including Ger 179-80 and one two-semester course in German literature taught 


in German. Prerequisite: Ger 1—4, 9-10, 51-52, or equivalent 


Master of Arts in the field of Germanic languages and literatures—Prerequi- 
site: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic languages and litera- 
tures from this University, or an equivalent degree 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91—99 including a reading knowl- 
edge of French. The program of study consists of (1) 24 semester hours of ap* 
proved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) in the field 
of German literature or linguistics or, with departmental approval, (2) 30 
semester hours of approved course work without a thesis 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
in German—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, page 114. 

Required: the German option and the professional courses listed on page 118 

The Germanic Languages and Literature Department, through the Consor 
tium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., cooperates in 
a program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high 
school must take a placement examination before registration. Upon comple: 
tion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


GERMAN 


First Group 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) Staff 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German struc 
ture and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversation 
Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 pet 
semester. Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1 (Fall and spring) 


*3—4 Second-year German (3-3) Staff 
Introduction to German civilization; selections from modern Germa? 
prose; continuation and review of German structure; conversatio? 
and simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory: 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 1-2 & 
equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 4: Ger 3 (Fall and spring) 


*9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) staff 
(Academic year) 


47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) Melbourne 
For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no Germa? 
who are interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. 
academic credit for graduate students. (Fall) 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Melbourn? 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations 
undergraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students 
Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Spring) 


* With permission of instructor, Ger 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4 
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51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3-3) Staff 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion. Selected readings in German 
literature from the earliest periods to the present (Academic 
year) 


Second Group 


103-4 Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3-3) Thoenelt 
Lecture and discussion. Topics for 1980-81: Ger 103—the "Faust" 
theme in German thought and civilization, from Goethe to Thomas 
Mann; Ger 104—the anti-Faust movement in German thought and 
civilization. Central topics: Jean Ja« ques Rousseau's return to nature 
and progress; “Realpolitik” and the arts and letters; "Kultur" (self 
realization), the “Bildungsroman” and technocracy (Alternate 


academic years) 


111-12 Comparative Studies in Germanic Literatures— Thoenelt 
in English (3-3) 
Lecture and discussion. Topics for 1981-82: Ger 111—Absurdity and 
rebellion, loss and rediscovery of the self, changing Gestalt concepts, 
from Existentialism back to Enlightenment, selected works of Thomas 
Mann, Bóll, Frisch, Hesse, Strindberg, Goethe and others. Ger 112 
Why literature? What is literature? Views and perspectives on the 
"usefulness" and "uselessness" of literature in modern Western so- 
cieties. From Plato to the 20th century. Selected works and excerpts 
from Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Sartre, Camus, Böll and others 
(Alternate academic years) 


126 France and Germany—in English (3) Thoenelt 
Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflected and 
perpetuated by literature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts and 
documents from the 16th to the 20th century. (Summer) 


131-32 18th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Thoenelt 


Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. Reading, lecture, and 
discussion. Central topic: Geist und Tat—or the 18th-century con- 
cept of literature's formative function in society. (Alternate aca- 
demic years) 


141-42 19th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, young Germany, poetic realism. Second 
age of chivalry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counter-revolution in 
thought and literature. Birth and growth of modern nationalism and 
cosmopolitanism as reflected in the literature of the period. Reading, 


lecture and discussion (Alternate academic. years) 

151-52 20th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; 
Kafka, Thomas Mann, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; 
authors of Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Alternate 
academic years) 

161 


762 Studies in Modern German Literature—in English (3-3) Steiner 


Readings of representative writers of modern German prose; lecture 
and discussion in English. Offered as the demand requires. 
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179-80 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Thoenelt 

Discussions and compositions on literary and cultural topics, read: 
ings of newspaper articles, interpretations of selected texts (Gottfried 
Benn and Thomas Mann), grammar and style studies (Alternate 


academic years) 


Third Group 
201-2 Middle High German (3-3) 
(Alternate academic years) 
209—10 German Expression and Style in Historical Perspective (3-3) King 


(Alternate academic years) 


King 


211-12 History of the German Language (3-3) King 


(Every third academic year 


213-14 Old Norse (3-3) Allee 


(Alternate academic years) 


225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King, Allee 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. Offered 


as the demand requires. 


231—32 German Classicism (3-3) Thoenelt 
Advanced study and critique of the literature of the Goethe era. The 
18th-century image of man literature and society; the regenerative 


function of aesthetics; and the establishment of criteria for "Kunst 


and "Kitsch (Alternate academic years) 


251-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th-Century German Literature (3-3) Steine 


Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. Topic for 
] 


1980-81: Das deutsche Drama der Gegenwart. Analysis of Weltar | 


and themes in the major dramatic works of Brecht 


schauung 
Dürrenmatt, Frisch, Grass, Hochhuth, Peter Weiss and others (Ak 
ternate academic years) 

Steine! 


271-72 Seminar: German Realism (3-3) 
Analysis of authors, work, genres, and literary trends. Topic fof 
1981-82: Kritik und Aufbruch. Investigation of German sociocritic# 
literature from Lessing to Peter Handke (Alternate academe 
years) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


SANSKRIT 


105-6 First-year Sanskrit (3-3) King 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given 0 
completion of Ger 106. Language, literature, and culture of ancie™ | 
India. Essentials of grammar; reading of classical texts Aural-of | 
practice in language laboratory Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semeste^ 


(Alternate academic years) 
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107-8 Second-year Sanskrit (3-3) King 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on 


completion of Ger 108. Language, literature, and culture of ancient 
India. Continuation and review of grammar; reading of more difficult 
classical and Vedic texts. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory 
Prerequisite: Ger 105-6 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per se 
mester (Alternate academic years) 


GREEK 


See Classics. 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Professors L. Gintzig, M.C. Devolites, K.J. Darr, P.N. Reeves (Chairman) 

Adjunct Professors P.D. Nelson, W J. Auton 

Professorial Lecturers H.L Hirsh, C.C. Rorrie, M.A. Gonyea, M.E. Schoeman 

Associate Professors P.S. Birnbaum, R.G Shouldice, R.F. Southby 

Adjunct Associate Professor S.T. Fisher 

Associate Professorial Lecturers H.R. Wertlieb, C.V. Gordon, N.B. Hadley, 
M.M. Reynolds, A.J. Singh 

Assistant Professors D.F. Bergwall, S.D Lind, G.E. Crum, C.P. McKelvey 

Adjunct Assistant Professors JE. Montgomery, D.F. Eversmann, H.C. 
Coffey, P.T. Bruder, C.B. Smiley, Jr., M. Meyer, M.J. Dooling, D.L. 
Hagengruber 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.H. Hagaman, M.G. Bromley, M.M. Barch, 
M.R. Knowles 

Adjunct Instructors J.P. Kelly, C. Henderson III, P.L. Knight, W.W. Knox, 
J.E. Clair, W.F. Leadbeater, M.J. Benson 


George Washington University offers: undergraduate study leading to the 
*8ree of Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration. The primary 
Purpose of this bachelor's degree program is to provide students with a broad 
anagerial education for mid-level administrative and planning positions in 
‘Ospitals and related health organizations. At this time the degree program is 
ated to students in the Naval School of Hospital Administration at Bethesda, 
ryland; for further information contact the chairman of the Health Services 
ministration Department. 
) i " i 
2 Tograms of study leading to the degrees of Master of Health Services Ad- 
sOniStrationt and Post-masters Graduate Certificate in Health Services Adminis 
ation, and areas of concentration in health services administration in pro- 
8Tams : - : 
of ms leading to the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor 
i Public Administration, are offered by the School of Government and Busi- 
ĉss Administrati 'S 134-64 
stration (see pages 134-64) 


Second Group 


Se 

C ; m : i ; 

acp d-group courses marked with an asterisk (*) are limited to students in the 
Sch lelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree program at the Naval 
ki 2001 of Hospital Administration. 


f al 
Acer, 
edited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration 
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URSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Benson 


*108 Survey of Health Economics (3) 
analysis in 


of 


Survey of the principles and applications economii 
the health field. Economic criteria required for cost effectiveness, 
operations analysis and resources management 

110 Introduction to Health Care Planning Dooling 
Introduction to health care program and fat ility planning Em] hasis 
on the role and function of planning agencies, estimation of nee ods, 


community and facility resources, data collection and 


acility des 


assessment of 
evaluation of program and f 


Bruder 


environment 
superior-subordi: 
evaluated fot 
differences 
1 by specific 


*120 Personnel Relations in Health Care Institutions (3) 


Introduction the health 

Research studies, as they pertain to leadershi p and 
multidisciplinary organizat 

employee 


relations in care 


to personnel 


are 
ation, 


nate relations in a tion, 
practical 
in abilitv and background 


working conditions 
g 


ipplication. Emphasis on cooper 


and particular problems cause 


*130 Hospital Labor Relations (3) Leadbeatel 


Brief history of unionism, characteristics of union organizations and 
union movements, and the basic reasons why the government bê 
came involved in employer-employee relations. Labor laws and Na 
Board decisions as applied to health cam 
in the collective bargaining process am 
bargaining agree 


Labor Relations 
Management's role 
"living" 


tional 
facilities 
the administration of and with collective 


ments. 

Kelly 
and má 
role and 

co ntrol 


*140 Hospital Financial and Material Management (3) 


Principles, functions and objectives of financial 
terial management of hospital operations; emphasis on the 
contributions of middle management. Costs and budgetary 


responsibility accounting, cost-based budgets, purchasing, inventor 


practices, 


control, distribution and storage 


Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) Clai 
Consideration of the nature, analysis and interpretation of accounting 
data. Cost accounting, budgeting and internal control techniques, em 
phasis on their use in the management planning and control proces 


Survey of Health Care Organization (3) Clait | 


Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care service 
in the U.S f and the resource’ 


available to the health care system pring) 


142 


atures of 
"all and s 


Emphasis on the structural fe 


Introduction to Hospital Management Coffey, Cla! 


and Procedures (3) 


154 


and management of conte >mporae 


Introduction to the structure 
American hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital 
partments and on the functions of the departme nanager Prereq™ 
site: HSA 153 or consent of instructor (Fall ‘and pring) 
"e - s e sak 
*155 Special Problems in Health Care Management (3) Kno’ | 


x . è ; " €' 
Supervised reading program in which the student is expec ted tor 
view the literature on a middle-management problem pre ssent ” 
contemporary American health care institutions l 


202 Introduction to Health and 


, Introduction to Hospital Information Systems (3) Knox 


170 Quantitative Methods in Health Care 


159 Legal Issues in Health Care Administration (3) Smiley 


Recognition and comprehension of areas of legal liabilitv in hospital 
activities. Knowledge and understanding of a wide variety of admini- 


strative duties and responsibilities of a legal nature, such as 


administrative investigations, misconduct and line-of-duty determina 
tions, administrative discipline a 


Medical Care Recovery Act, Feder 
lated matters 


nd discharge, claims under the 


Tort Claims Act, and other re 


Development and discussion of a computerized inte :d information 
the organiza 
tional system for planning and control. Analysis of actual informa 


tion systems used in hospit 


system, its effect on the environment and its use v 


Montgomery 
Administration (3) 
Application of qu: 


Fundamental stat 


ititative methods to the health services industry 
tical techniques enabling the student to read, com 


prehend, critically appraise and intelligently utilize the growing 


volume of quantitat research appearing in the health services 
literature. Familiarization with quantitative procedures applied to 
analyzing management problems in the operational environment. 


Emphasis on establishing ndamental understanding of statistical 


ideas rath 


"T formula 
rormulas 


*180 Management Case Problems in Meyer 


Hospital Administration (3) 


Management fi in the hospital Management case 
problems in hos] stration areas si authority relation- 
ships, com ic riers, motivation and productivity, and con 
trol technique ind analyzed 


190 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) 


Experimental offering at the unde ite level (Fall and spring) 


rgradti 


Third Group 


McKelvey, Crum, Knowles 
Medical Care (3) 
ri 3 


"ormerlv Intro iction t Hei h Car Guctorr 


Lecture and discussion hours). Examination 


of the nature of 


ise using biomedical, epidemiological, 


and ecological models. Description and analysis of resource, process, 
and control components involved in delivering services—technology 
manpower, patients, delivery mechanisms, and assessment and al- 
locative mechanisms. Survey of selected disease problems and their 
impact on management and planning. Medical terminology Fall 


and spring) 


203 Organization and Management of Shouldice, Hadley, Hagaman 


Health Services (3) 


{ 
(Formerly Organization and Management of Health 


Services Institutions) 


Application of management theory and concepts to health services 


Systems and institutions. Characteristics, functions, and organiza 


tional structures of delivery sy 


pring} 
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207 Program Evaluation in Health Services (3) Lind 


(Formerly Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions) 

Basic investigatory techniques used to conduct, as well as to assess 
and interpret, evaluation of health services programs. Includes im 
formation systems and data collection, analyses, and reporting In- 


troduction to computer applications (Fall and spring) 
208 Quantitative Methods in Health Services Devolites, Singh 
Operations (3) 


(Formerly HCA 211) 
f quantitative methods in health services 


Concepts and application of 
operations, involving biostatistics, demand analysis and forecasting, 
(Fall 


resource allocation, and quality and productiyity control 
and spring) 

209 Health Resources Management I (3) Devolites, Birnbaum, Gonyeé 

health resource management and funds administra 


Introduction to 
of 


tion for health services institutions and agencies. Preparation 
budgets, financial statements, and reports. Financ ial analysis. Mat 
agement of plant and equipment. Regulation and containment of 
costs. Safeguarding assets (Fall and spring) 


210 Health Resources Management II (3) Southby 


(Formerly Advanced Health Resources Management) 

Study of health manpower, development, allocation, and utilization 
National health expenditures. Review of micro- and macroeconomié 
principles as they apply to health services programs. (Fall and 
spring) 

212 Introduction to Health Planning (3) Bergwall, Rorrie, Crum 
Introduction to the history and development of government health 
planning programs in the United States. Basic health planning 
methods and procedures useful at a project or institutional leve 
The generic planning process; mechanisms for plan implementation 
(Fall and spring) 

215 Health Services and the Law (3) 

(Formerly HCA 287, Health Care Administration.and the Law) 
The sources of law and the legal processes affecting the health 
services system. Elements of administrative law and agency processes 
Introduction to the legal relationships, e.g. torts, contracts, and if 
surance, of facilities, physicians, personnel, and patients. Legal &$'| 


pects of labor relations, and trends in health services delivery law 


(Fall and spring) 


221 Health Systems Planning (3) 
(Formerly HCA 214) 
Application of advanced quantitative and rational me 
planning health systems. Discussion focuses on a selected sequ 
of critical components in the health planning process. Prerequisil* 


Hirsh 


Reeves, Schoem# 


thodologies 10 
enc 


HSA 208 and 212 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
223 Seminar: Policy in Health Planning (3) Southby, Cru? 
(Formerly HCA 216) 
al! 


Effects of legal, political, social, and economic factors in he 
planning, with emphasis on local policy formulation, analysis, 
implementation. The role of local health policy as an expression ; 
community values. Prerequisite: HSA 212 or permission of instruct? 
(Spring) 


an | 
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225 Developing National Health Services Policy (3) Darr 


(Formerly HCA 289 Developing National Health 


Care Policy] 
Understanding and analyzing the processes by which health services 


1 


ted and implemented at the federal level. Focus on 


policy is formulat 


Congress, the presidency, and the agencies (Fall) 


Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration Darr 
(Formerly HCA 291, Seminar: Health Gare Ethics) 


Investigating moral and ethica lems confronting the health 


services system. Understanding the social, and policy implica 


tions of issues in medical and health services delivery such as 


administrative and inst ssional codes, impaired 


professionals, death, fe tro I ientation and new tech 
nology, and resource allocation (Spring) 
231 Managing the Short-Term Hospital (3) Darr, Barch 


(Formerly HCA 205, Hospital Administrative Practices) 


10urs), laboratory (2 hours). Organization 


Lecture and discussion (2 I 

management, and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support, and 
administrative departments. Analyses of procedures and systems 
Hospital personnel administration. Administrative ethics. Require 


ments of the Joint C 


on Accreditation of Hospitals, Pre 


| requisite: HSA 203 )T pe of instructor (Fall 
and spring) 
! 233 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) Reynolds 


(Formerly HCA 250) 


Study of the organizations and systems for delivery of mental health 


services; emphasis on management financing treatment and re- 
habilitation facilities (Fall and spring) 
236 Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration (3) Wertlieb 


(Fo 


Evolution of long-term care as a health care delivery subsystem. 


merly HCA 260] 


Comparative evaluation of characteristics of various types of institu- 
I yI 

tions and programs. Government regulation. Relationships between 
the purposes 


id functions of these institutions and programs and 
the health care needs of the community are investigated. (Fall) 


237 Managing the Long-Term Institution (3) Wertlieb 

(Formerly HCA 261, Seminar: Managing the Long-term Care 
Institution) 

Organization and management of nursing homes, personal and resi 
dential care facilities, and institutions for other populations needing 
long-term specialty treatment. Emphasis on personal and profes- 
sional skills necessary to provide a wide range of services and 
quality care in these environments (Spring) 


238 Ambulatory Health Services Management (3) Shouldice 
(Formerly HCA 240, Ambulatory Health Care) 

Introduction to the organization and management of ambulatory 
care. Presentation of models, financing mechanisms, institutional 
affiliations, estimating and planning for ambulatory care, and the 
use of solo and group practice of medicine as part of a total system 
of services delivery. 
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239 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) Shouldice 
(Formerly HCA 204) 
Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice and 
health maintenance organizations. Emphasis on planning, develop 
ment, and operation of HMOs, in luding discussion of models, finan- 


cial issues, consumers, and providers of care (Spring) 


245 Case Studies in Health Services Devolites, Birnbaum, Southby 

Administration (3) 

(Formerly HCA 206) 

Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Intensive qualitative and 
quantitative analyses of major problem areas in health system mani 
agement and planning using the case study method. Cases cover the 
broad spectrum of health policy, planning, and operations ol the 
health services system, Serves as a capstone course for health ser: 
vices management students (Fall and spring) 


252 Comparative Health Services Systems (3) Gintzig 
(Formerly HCA 213) 
Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functions, and trends 
in international health services delivery systems. Emphasis 0n 
sources of such differences and significance of the systems to the 
health status-of a nation. Primarily for advanced students, open 10 
others by arrangement. (Spring) 


255 Issues in Gerontology (3) 
(Formerly HCA 267, Issues in Aging) 
Interdisciplinary seminar on the nature and problems of aging, e 
cluding social, psychological, biological, economic demographic: 
health, and service needs of the older population. Introduces theod 
and research, and explores attitudinal and behavioral components 
based on contact with older persons. Discussion of reactions "| 


aging. (Fall and spring) 

270 Research in Health Services Administration (3) Reeves 
Field research. Primarily for advanced students; open to others wit] 
consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 


271 Field Problem Studies in Crum 
Health Services Administration (3) 
[Formerly HCA 288) | 
Work experience guided by a qualified preceptor on selected ma? 
agement and planning issues and problems occurring in health ser | 
vices facilities, programs, and agencies. Primarily for advance 
master's and doctoral students; open to other students by arrange / 
ment. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


273-74-75 Residency I (3-3-3) staf | 


(Formerly HCA 293-94-95) | 
Twelve-month residency. Work experience guided by a qualifie? 
preceptor; periodic written progress reports and a written maj ) 
report or selected field projects are required (Fall and spring) 


276-77-78 Residency II (3-3-3) staf | 


(Formerly HCA 296-97-98) 
` R : > í 
For students who take additional residency experience. (Fall d 


spring) 
| 
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285-86 Readings in Health Services Administration Reeves and Staff 


Supervised readings in special areas of health services management 


and in policy and Primarily for advanced students; open 


| 

[i 

| to others by arrang be repeated for credit (Fall and 
| spring) 

290 Special Topics in Health Services Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
| be repeated for credit (Fall or spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
| Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students, and are offered 
| as the demand requires. They are open to the other graduate students at the 
| discretion of the Department 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Staff 
| Relationships (3-3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for 
| describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, po- 
| tentials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institu- 
tional arrangements to meet the needs of society 
| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
| Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examinations. 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and spring) 
HEBREW 
See Classics. 


NISTORY 


Professors R.H. Davison, R.B. Thompson, R.C. Haskett, R.P. Sharkey, H.M. 
Sachar, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Schwoerer 
(Chairman), P.F. Klarén 
Junct Professor R.P. Multhauf 
tofessorial Lecturers S. Shaloff, A.B. Davis 

Associate Professors C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson, R.A. Hadley, A.D. An- 
drews, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., J.O. Horton, L.P. Ribuffo 
Junct Associate Professors A.L.K. Nelson, L.J. Lear 


mibachelor of Arts with a major in history (field-of-study or departmental)— 
` following requirements must be fulfilled: 

lo e general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. (Students should 
^ the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 

ang . duirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the natural 

mathematical sciences.) 


is 
vas "raw 
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39-40, 71-72, or equivalent. Majors 


Required introductory courses 
e courses by passing departmental 


may waive one or more of the prer 
€ » by attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance 
Examination Board Achievement Tésts, or by good performance on Advanced 
lacement Examinations. Credit for one or more of the prerequisite courses 


may be received by superior performance on departmental or Advanced Plac 


ment Tests. The Department does not accord either waiver or credit by CLEP 


examination 


3. Required courses in related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of an ap* 


proved foreign language or (b) nine semester hours in statistics (Stat 53 105, 


and 97) 

4. (a) Field-of-study major—Hist 199 (Proseminar), six semester hours of 
third-group courses, including at least three semester hours of research semi 
nar, and the passing of the major examination in the senior year. In planning 
a program, the student, under the guidance of an advisor, should choose 
courses which will provide a broad understanding of diverse chronological 
and geographical aspects of the human experience 

(b) Departmental major or more hours of second- and third-group 
g Hist 199, six semester hours of third-group courses, including 


COUI 


and six semester hours chosen from each of the 


it least one research semi 
following fields: I (Europe)—Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 1 123, 
131, 132, 136, 139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 1 154, 


198; II (United States)—Hist 128, 129, 137, 167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 179, 
7 , 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 197, 198; III (Russi& 
Asia, Africa and Latin America)—Hist 102, 107, 108, 116, 119, 135, 143, 145, 146 
158, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196 

A pamphlet relating to the major is available in the offices of the dean of 
the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and in the History Department. 

An Honors Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory scholastié 
records. Application to this program must be made before the beginning of thé 
second semester of the junior year. Students accepted into the program take 
a three-hour seminar in the second semester of the junior year and complet 
the research requirements for the history major by preparing the Senior Honor 
Thesis (Hist 191-92) in the final year of undergraduate study 

Minor in his 
ordinarily declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the 


ory—Undergraduate students who select a minor in history must 


Such students may choose a non-specialize 


history curriculum, or may concentrate in one area such as ancient histom* 


beginning of their senior year 


medieval history, early modern Europe, modern Europe, the Near East, Russi? 
and East Europe, the United States, Latin America, or the Far East, or in 0f 
field such as economic, social, intellectual, diplomatic, political, black, 0% 
women's history. In each case the program of courses will be planned in com 
sultation with the history advisor. To meet the departmental requirements for 
a minor, the student must complete at least 15 semester hours in approve 
courses with a grade of C or above. One 3-semester-hour seminar must be ™ 
cluded in the program. 

Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from 
an accredited college or university with a major in history, or an equivale? 
degree; high scholastic standing; and approval of the department. Applica? 
from other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Examin® 
tion with the Advanced Test in History and arrange for four persons, prs 
ferably former instructors, to send letters or reference forms to the Office 0 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. The program 
consists of (1) a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-grovF 
courses, including Hist 299-300 Thesis Research, or (2) a minimum of 36 $ 


of study 
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hours of second- and third group courses, including at least two re- 


seminars (six 


semester hours). Hist 201 is required of candidates who 
had a course in historiography and historical method. At 


have not previously 
least six 


< semester hours of each candidate's program must be in thir or 
fourth-group history courses; a maximum of six may be in approved courses 
Outside the History Department. To receive graduate credit for second group 
Courses, master's candidates must arrange for extra work with the instructors 
Each student w 


s in two fields of history and is required to pass a Compre 
hensive Examination in each. 


Master of Arts in the field of historv witl concentration in historic preser 


vation—Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. Thi 6-hour master's 
| > 1 r 


degree program combines courses in United States history and historic preser- 
vation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. social history, U.S. urban history, 
Man-made America, and the seminar sequence in historic 
Other course distribution requirements, see the departmental 
Candidates 


preservation. For 


graduate advisor. 
in this program may satisfy the tool requirement by passing an 


examination in measured architectural drawing 


Master of Arts in the field of classical archeol gy, classics, and history (an 
Interdepartmental degree program offered by the Art, Classics, and History De- 
Partments]—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a background in classical 
archeology and either Greek or Latin, Applicants from other institutions must 
Present scores on the Graduate Record Exan Office of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. The program of study con- 


Sists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should be 
third-group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate advisor 


isl pri 
from the Art, Classics, and History Departments; plus a thesis (equivalent to 


Six additional semester hours). Candidates must pass a read 


! knowledge ex- 
amination in French or German. All candidates are required to pass a general 
Master's Comprehensive Examination 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history Required: the general require- 


Ments, pages 91-93, 99-101, including the passing of a written examination in 


language and an approved 
tool subject, and the satistactory completion of the General Examination in 
Our fields Normally, each doctoral candidate will work in one mejor (or gen- 
Pral) field of study and three special fields. The major fields include the fol- 
Owing: ancient history, medieval Europe, early modern Europe, modern Europe, 
United States, Latin America, modern Near East, modern Far East, Russia and 
“ast Europe. Special fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. social history, 
European intellectual his 


two appropriate foreign languages, or one fore 


ory, historic preservation, etc.) to the chronologically 
‘ited fields (e.g., American colonial history, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). 

Student may elect one special field outside of the History Department if it is 
Televant to the program. Students having a special field in historic preservation 
may Satisfy one tool requirement by passing an examination in measured 


architectural drawing 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of international relations—See page 366. 
is degree program combines work in economics, history, and political science 
Bac] 


ielor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
In hist 


ory— Prerequisite: the education curriculum, page 114. 
*quired: the history option and the professional courses on page 118 


is ourse Accessibility: All second-group courses are open to students without 
Ory course prerequisites with the exception of Hist 157 and 199 
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First Group 

Staff 
ious, and 
40: trom 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, 
cultural history of Europe from about 800 A.D, to 1715 
to the present (Academic year) 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) Staff 
| and cultural forces of the United 


Hist 1: politi social, economii 
States in their w setting from the beginning to 1876. Hist 72; 
from 187¢ ) present (Academ vea] 


*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johns: sociated Faculty 
t to a comprehen. 


lisciplinary course, introducing the student 


] integrated understanding of the civilization and present 


st Asia 


1 


f 


problems of E 


Second Group 


101-2 History of Revolution (3-3) Thompson 
À theme in world history from ancient times 


Hist 10 theme in w« y 
to Luther, ( ind Robespierre. Hist 102: revolution and the 
evolutionary movement in the age of Marx, Lenin, and Mao: 
(Acad Vear 


105-6 History of Science (3-3) Multhauf 
Hist 105: from ancient natural philosophy through the 17th-century 
ntific revolution. Hist 106: from the Industrial Revolution to the 


20th-centurv amalgamation of science and technology (Academie 


year) 


107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Hadley 


€ zyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and 


Survey of Eg 
' 


Iranian civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's comi 


quest 

108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hadley 

the Second Century A.D. (3) 
Survey of cultural, social, political, and economic developments in 
the Hellenistic world and societies of the Near East from the reigh 
of Philip II to the height of Roman power and influence in these 
regions 

109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Hadley 
Neolithic background: Bronze age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaea? 
civilizations; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conque® 
(Fall) 

110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Hadley 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Lati? 
civilization; cultural, social, and political developments in the Gree 
world under Roman rule. (Spring) 

111-12 Medieval History (3-3) Andrew 
Hist. 111: Failure of the old Rom Empire, formation of barbari? 
kingdoms in the West and their evolution to about 1000 AD 

at their apogee. Hist. 112: Medieval Europea” 


* Uum > ature* 
An interdepartmental course offered by the History, East Asian Languages and Literatur 
losophy, Political Science, and Religion 


Byzantium and Islam 


Economics, Geography and Regional Science 


partments 
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daily life, institutions, and creative movements to about 1400; the 
Crusades and the Near East to the rise of the Ottoman Turks 


(Academic year) 
116 History of Africa (3) Shaloff 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient 
times to th« 


119 China in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3) Johnson 
Origins, g substance, and sis cance of political, social, and 
intellectual upheavals in China from 1900 to the present Summer) 

121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 
Study of the economic, political, intellectual, and cultural accelera- 


city-states and 


tion in Western Europe, beginning in 
spreading to France, Germany, and England, in the 14th through 
16th centuries (Fall 

122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Herber 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological up- 
heavals of the 16th century (Spring 

123 European Intellectual History I (3) Kennedy 


17th century; the En 


Popular culture; rel ence i 

lightenment; Voltair Rousseau ontesquieu, Beccaria, Did 

erot, Condorcet on religi ature, society, and politics; 
| the intellectural origins oí Revolution Fall, even 

years) 


124 European Intellectual History II (3) Kennedy 


Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-century his- 
torical approaches to society, religion, economics, biology, ethics, 
and psycholanalysis: Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, Nietzsche, and 
Freud; the intellectual origins of Nazism; literary, artistic, and philo 
sophical responses to World War I (Spring, odd years 

125 Women in European History (3) Schwoerer 


A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and 
economic life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century 


(Spring) 


127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 


Joint offering of the History and Philosophy Departments. Major 
philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, idea of progress, historicism 
Hegelian-Marxist dialectic, cyclical (Vico, Spengler, Toynbee), and 
social-scienfific (Kant, Weber) views. Contemporary problems of 
historical knowledge (Fall) 


128-29 War and Society (3-3) McDonald 


How wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected British 
and American politics and society. Special attention to the relation- 


ship of defense and foreign policy, civil-military relations, the de 
hought, and to the naval and military influ- 
ence Britain and America have exerted on each other. Hist 128: from 


1776 to 1918. Hist 129: 1919 to the present A 


velopment of strategic 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) Herber 


In] t Hi i fenm.-mid.47 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid-17tl 


century to B 


(Academi 


132: from William II to the present 
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135 History of Soviet Intelligence Services (3) Dziak 
The role and impact of intelligence and security operations in 
Soviet domestic and foreign policy, 1917 to the present. The course 
exa es the literature and problems of Soviet intelligence opera 
tions; Tsar tecedents; Lenin, the Cheka, and the formative years; 
operations under Stalin; problems of the post-Stalin years; and op- | 
erations in the Brezhnev era 

136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) Sachar 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the | 


century to the present (Summer) 
137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Thornton 


Since World War II (3) 

Survey of U.S.-Soviet global rivalry from World War II to the present; 
comparative historical assessment of the changing strategic balance. 
(Spring) 


139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: from the turn of 
the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: from the 
Munich settlement to the present. (Academic year) 


141 History of France I (3) Kennedy 
Old Regime: Louis XIV, demography, peasants, bourgeois, nobles; 
Church-Protestant-Jewish relations; salons, Enlightenment and phi 
losophes; literacy and education; Robespierre and Revolution; N& 
poleon (Fall, odd years) 


142 History of France II (3) Kennedy 
The Revolutionary tradition, and authoritarianism from the Restora- 
tion to De Gaulle; the events of 1848, socialism and the class strug 
gle; women, marriage, morals, and population; industrialization and 


rural France; dechristianization, Catholic integralism and worket 
priests; France's decline as a world power; its intellectual and artis- 


tic leadership. (Spring, even years) 

145 Imperial Russia (3) Staff 
From the reign of Peter the Great to World War 1 (Fall) 

146 Soviet Russia (3) Staff 
The Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. (Spring) 

147 Economic History of Modern Europe (3) Sharkey 


Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments. Economic 
development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period follow” 
ing the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its impact 
upon the societies of Europe (Spring) 


148 The French Revolution (3) Kennedy 
Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the decade 9 
revolution, 1789-1799. Attention to its structural consequences in 
France and in Europe-at-large. (Summer) 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) Davison 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their states 
men. Issues of war and peace, international crises, nationalism, 8^ 
liances, and tensions. Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. 
Students who receive credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for His! 
157 (Academic year) 
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151-52 History of England (3-3) Kenny 
Devel I z] 
ture 


ient of English civilization and its impact on Western cul 


153 Tudor England (3) Kenny 
Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual. economic, and 


religious development of England, 1485-1603 


154 Stuart England (3) Schwoerer 
R 


Grand Rebellion storatior 


and Glorious Revolution. The political, 


religious, socioeconomic, a1 


1603-1714 (Spring) 


intellectual developments in England 


155 History of Modern Ireland (3) Kenny 


nt of Ireland since the Middle 
ng interaction between Ireland and England, 


eriod from the Act of Union of 1801 to the 


The political and cultural develo] 


Ages and the con 


Partition of 1923 


156 Winston Churchill as War Leader (3) McDonald 
Churchill's role—fr« 


British Empire's war 


cavalry subaltern to prime minister—in the 


s during his life with special attention to 


the two world wars 


157 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sachar 


ine main currents, with necessarv 


h- 


ry background. Students 
who receive credit for Hist 157 receive credit for Hist 150 


(Fall) 


158 Modern Jewish History (3) Sachar 


A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the 


I 
present state of Israel; emphasis on Eu an political, economic, 
and cultural influences (Spring) 
161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 


Ain examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin 
in Mexico (1910), Bolivia (1952), Cuba (1959), and 


America, especial 
Chile (1970); their origins, social composition, leadership, and ide 


ology (Spring) 

162 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 
A survey Latin America in this 
century, v hemes as populism, ur- 
banization ism, nationalism, Com 


munism 


(Spring 


and the development process 


163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) Klarén 


Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the 
New. World, 1492-18 
America, 1820 to the present; thematic emphasis on neo colonialism, 
corporatism, liberalism, caudillismo, modernization. populism, and 
revolution (Academic year) 


Hist 164: a problems approach to Latin 


165 Latin American and the Industrializing Klarén 
World, 1825-1945 (3) 


Examination of the political iomatic responses of Latin American 
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nations, individually and collectively, to the expanding industrial 
powers of the Northern hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries: 


(Fall) 
166 History of Mexico (3) Klarén 
Focus on Aztec imperialism, the Indian view of the Conquest, land- 


lord/peasant relations, the struggle for independence, the Revolution 
of 1910; race, caste and class in modern Mexico; the role of thé 


modern Mexican state (Fall, alternate years) 

167 Man-Made America: The Old Colonial Scene (3) Haskett 
An interpretive tour through the early American landscape, 1607- 
1750. Heavily illustrated with color slides (Fall) 

168 Man-Made America: Views of a New Nation (3) Haskett 
An interpretive tour through the early American landscape. 1750- 
1820. Heavily illustrated with color slides. (Spring) 

169 The American Revolution (3) DePauw 


The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact of the 
events surrounding the separation of the United States from the 
British Empire. Special attention to the influence of non-elite groups 
(Spring) 

170 U.S. Early National History (3) Hill 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early repub- 
lic, 1789-1828. (Fall) 


171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) Horto? 


Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements 
of the agrarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the urban-industrial ef 
from 1861 to present. 


173 Afro-American History (3) Horto? 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contrib | 
tions of black Americans to, and their impact upon, America? 
history. Same as AmCv 173 (Fall) 


174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) Horto? 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American © 
perience. Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be 8€ 


dressed. Same as AmCv 174. (Spring) 

175-76 U.S. Political History (3-3) Hasket! 
A study of power: who gets what, where, when, and how. Hist. 175 
1763-1865; Hist. 176, 1865-1960 (Academic year) 

177 The Ante-bellum South (3) DePauw 


Investigation of political, economic, intellectual, social, and cultut® 
characteristics of the American South prior to 1860. Special attentio? 
to myths associated with the South, ideologies supporting the slav? | 
system, and cultural practices among the white, black, and Indic? | 


populations. (Fall, alternate years) 
178 Recent U.S. History (3) Ribuff 
Political, social, and intellectual history from 1890 to the prese? 
(Fall) 


179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) 


Joint offering of the History and Economics 


growth from colonial tim ) the present 


sectors in the economy their interdep« 


1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to the present 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 


American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. 


191 


Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century 


183 American Intellectual History (3) 
Aspects of social and political theory, 1 
cism, and popular psychology from the 


present. (Summer) 


184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) 


How the Union and Confederacy organized 
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Sharkey 
Departments. Economic 
Development of various 
'ndence. Hist 179: 1607- 


Hill 


Academic year) 


Ribuffo 
thought, literary criti- 
19th century to the 


Staff 


f 


for war, evolved strate- 


gies, and searched for commanders who could win battles and how 


the war affected ordinary soldiers and citiz 
and social consequences of the Civil War 


185 History of Women in America (3) 


ens. Political, economic, 


(Spring) 


DePauw 


Joint offering of the History Department and the American Studies 


Program. Survey of the political, economic, s 
intellectual, and cultural practices in North 


to the present as these have affected and bee 
half of the population. (Fall 


186 U.S, Urban History (3) 


The American city from colonial foundations 


ocial, military, religious, 
America from 1000 A.D. 


n affected by the female 


Gillette 


to the present, relating 


social and economic forces to physical form. Special emphasis on 


transitions from pre-industrial to industrial 


to metropolitan forms, 


focusing on implications for public policy and historic preservation 


Same as AmCv 186. (Fall) 


187 History of Modern China (3) 
China since 1840, particular attention to 
(Fall) 


188 History of Chinese Communism (3) 


Johnson 


jolitical developments. 
I 


Thornton 


Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and do- 


mestic policies of the Chinese Communist Par 
the present (Fall) 


189 History of Modern Japan (3) 


Japan's century of modernizatioi—írom the 


'ty from its inception to 


Sigur 
Meiji Restoration of 


1868 to the present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and 


cultural factors. (Fall) 


190 Ethnohistory (3) 


Wagner, Humphrey 


Joint offering of the Anthropology and History Departments. Re 


construction of the history of a selected preliterate society through 


the analysis of historical documents, oral trad 


itions, archeological re- 


mains, and other indirect sources. Specific topic to be announced in 


the Schedule of Classes 


-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) 


Herber 


Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in 


history. (Academic year) 


193 History of the Near East (3) Davison 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline 
of the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Otto- 
man breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states (Fall, 


even years) 


194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison, Sachar 


ith Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of na 


Beginning 
of modern states; impact of the West on culturi and 


tionali 


r imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, 


nstitutions; great-powe 


S 1 
Arab-Israeli relations; and other issues (Fall, odd years) 

195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3) ohnson 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the traditional 
civilizations of China and Japan from their origins to 1800. (Fall) 

196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) ohnson 
The social, political, and intellectual transformation of China and 
Japan from the mid-19th century to the present (Spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 


Joint offering of the History Department and the American Studies 


Program. Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using 


historical data through recorded interviews. Examination of major 


published works in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral 


history projects in the Washington area. 


198 Special Topics in History (3) Staff 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. New topic 


1 
each semester 


199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 
Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on majo? 
trends in history; representative selections from the classics of his 
torical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot 


receive credit for Hist 201 (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


to all third-group history courses: the appropriate second-group 


Prerequisite 
preparation and consent of instructor 


201 History and Historians (3) Staff 
Historiography and historical method for graduate students. Read” 
ings and discussions on major trends in history; selections from 

classics of historical literature. Students who receive credit for His! 

201 cannot receive credit for Hist 199 (Spring) 


203-4 Research Seminar (3-3) staff 


Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite 
approval of department. (Academic year) 


205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
Formation of national consciousness and emergence of modern Eas! 
European states after World War I. Developments of the interwat 
period, Open to qualified undergraduate seniors (Fall) 


HISTORY 351 


206 Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
Transformations of East European states during World War II. Re 
sistance movements, communization, and national self-assertion in 
the immediate post-Stalin period. Open to qualified undergraduate 


seniors (Spring) 


209-1( 


Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3-3) Hadley 
Readings and discussions on general topics in the history of the an 
cient Near East, Greece, or Rome. Topics to be announced in the 
Schedule of Classes. Students with working knowledge of the ip 
propriate language(s) may receive research credit 


211-12 Seminar: Medieval History (3—3) Andrews 
Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent. Students with workine 
knowledge of Latin may receive research credit. Each semester will 

í n à particular area and period, with emphasis on interdis 
plinary research techniques Academic year) 
213 Issues in Documentary Editing (3) DePauw 


History of and issues in documentary editing Topics covered in 


clude searching, principles of transcription, forms of publication 
© r $ I $ 


funding, and use of computer equipment. Students will apply 


principles studied to actual do« its Fall 


tr 
po 


Internship in Documentary Editing (3) DePauw 
licat i principles of documentary 
ct in the D.C 


with project 


otudy of the practical 


editing by assignment to a 


area. Course includes p 
I 


eriodx 


editors. Prerequisite: Hi 


(Spring) 


21 the instructor 


215 Transformation of the Socialist Community (3) Petrov 
Soviet relations with East European and Asian alist states from 
the end of World War II to the Sino-Soviet S] hanges in sub 
stance and form in relations among ruling Communist parties. Open 
to qualified undergraduate seniors (Summer) 

224 Reading Seminar: European Intellectual History (3) Kennedy 
Cultural history of the French Revolution rrelated changes in 
political and economic tl tht, theater, arts and science 
from 1789 to 1799. Continu or discontinuity and post 
revolutionary cultural life 

Dpr 


225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gillette 
Joint offering of the History Department and the American Studies 
Program. The social history of Washington, from village to meti po- 
lis, with emphasis on the evolution of residential neighborhoods and 
related issues of historic preservation and conservation. Field trips 


228-29 Modern Military and Naval History (3-3) McDonald 

Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century British and Ameri- 
can military and naval history. Special attention to World War I 
(Hist 228) and World War II (Hist 229). Topics include Anglo- 
American coalition warfare, and the interaction of strategy, diplomacy, 
and national policy in both war and peace 


CTION 


COURSES OF INSTRI 


230-31 Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3-3) McDonald 
Hist 230: A study of the historical development of strategy, and the 
relationship of military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 20th- 


century strategic thought (Academic year) 


232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 
Joint offering of the History and Political Science Departments. Com 
parative analysis of the political history and contemporary political 
processes of communist states, with emphasis on the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe (Fall) 

233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchik 

Joint offering of the History and Political Science Departments. Com 

parative analysis of the political history and contemporary political 

processes of communist states, with emphasis on China and Cuba 


and non-ruling communist parties (Spring) 

234 Modern Archives Administration (3) Peterson* 
Open to history graduate students and undergraduate majors. Lec. 
tures and discussion on all phases of administering archival mate 
rials. Classes at National Archives. Students must enroll before Sep- 
tember 1 for October session, before April 1 for June session 

237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) Petrov 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outside 
world. From the blockade and intervention, through years of isola 
tion, World War II, the Cold War, to “peaceful co-existence’ and 
detente. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors Fall and sum 
mer) 

239-40 Early Modern European History (3-3) Schwoerer 
Readings, discussion, and research on topics selected from Wester 
European history of the 14th through 17th centuries. 

241—42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3-3) Herbert 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor 

245 Studies in Macrohistory (3) Thompso 


(Formerly Studies in World History) 
Topic for 1980: Six major systems in the philosophy of history: Plat 


Augustine, Hegel, Marx, Spengler, Toynbee 

246 Seminar: Modern Russian History (3) staff 
Discussions, readings, research. Selected topics in the domestic his 
tory of modern Russia (Fall) 


247 The Theory and Practice of Modern Imperialism (3) Sharkey 
Critical analysis of Marxist and non-Marxist theories of moder? 
imperialism in the light of late 19th and 20th century European a? 


American experiences in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. (Fall) 
248 Reading Seminar: Modern European and Daviso? 
Near Eastern History (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


I. Peterson is Director of the Modern Archives Institute 


HISTORY 353 


249 European Diplomatic History (3) Davison 
Research seminar in individually selected topics concerning the 
foreign policies, actions, and interrelations of the European great 
powers and their statesmen in the 19th or 20th centuries Reading 
knowledge of one language other than English required (Fall) 


251-52 English People and Institutions (3-3) Kenny, Schwoerer 
Research seminar. Selected topics in the political, social, intellectual, 


and economic history of England. Ea 


nester will focus upon one 
time period and special area of interest 


255-56 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II (3-3) Thornton 


Seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for under- 
standing contemporary U.S.-Soviet relations Readings the first se 
mester; research the sec: (Academic year 

261 Reading Seminar: Topics in 20th-Century Klarén 
Latin America (3) 
Admission by permission of the instructor. (Fall) 

:62 Research Seminar: Agrarian Society and Klarén 


Polity in Modern Latin America (3) 


Research on the impact of modernity (e.g., foreign capital, immigra 


tion, internal migrations, capitalism) on traditional rural society 
(Spring) 


Admission by permission of 


271-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton 
Discussion seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intellec 
tual and artistic achievements 


274 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American Culture (3) Horton 
Joint offering of the History Department and the American Studies 
Program. Prerequisite: Hist 173 and 174 or equivalent (Academic 
year) 

275-76 U.S. Political and Colonial History (3-3) Haskett 


Research or readings, depending on student interest. Topics on vari- 
ous aspects of the colonial period or political aspects of various 


periods. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 
"7 ^4 * . . P 
^//—78 Historic Preservation (3-3) Pearce 
Joint offering of the History and Urban and Regional Planning De- 
partments and the an Studies Program. The preservation 
movement and its literature. Review of current experience, preserva- 
ton practice, and te jues. Emerging aspects of historic preserva- 
tion. Examples of toric, cultural, and humanistic values affecting 
preservation activities. Admission restricted to master’s degree can- 
didates in historic preservation program (Academic year) 
7 [t . Li * aJ 
279 Research Seminar: American History (3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 


281-28; : i . : ; : fad , 

1-282 Readings/Research in U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) Hill 
Research or readings depending on student interest and curricular 
needs. Hist 281 covers the period 1776-1890; Hist 282, the period 
1890-1950 (Academic year) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3) Ribuffo 
Prerequisite: six semester hours of 100-level American history courses. 
(Hist 283— fall) 


285 Research Seminar: Women in the United States (3) DePauw 
Prerequisite: Hist 185 or equivalent. Practical examination of research, 
writing, and publication problems in the preparation of scholarly 


articles for feminist and historical journals (Spring) 
286 Readings/Research in Early American History (3) DePauw 
At the option of the individual student, this course will offer read- 


ings illustrating the methods of some of the most highly acclaimed 
authors working in the field of Early American history today, or 8 
practical exercise in writing a short article intended for publication. 
(Spring) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the 
methodology of a chosen discipline; each student writes a report on 
some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 


288 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Research seminar on selected topics related to China. Emphasis is on 
developing research methods, concepts, and the preparation of 4 


scholarly paper. (Spring) 

289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sigur 
Discussion and research on selected topics in modern Japanese his: 
tory from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the present. (Spring) 

291 Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) Sachat 
Research seminar on selected topics | 

292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) Sachar 
Research seminar. (Spring) 

294 Seminar: The Modern Near East (3) Davison 


Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, economic 
social, cultural, and international developments in the 19th and 20th 
centuries concerning countries from the Balkans, through Turkey an 


the Arab countries, to Iran. (Spring) | 
295-96 The Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 
Research seminar. 
297 Special Topics Seminar (3) staf 


Open to doctoral and master's candidates and qualified undergrad” 
ates. May be repeated for credit, Offered whenever five or more SU 
dents can be enrolled. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) staff | 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Prerequisite to all fourth-group history courses: the appropriate second-grouP 
preparation and consent of instructor. 


————————— — =- 
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Fourth-group history courses are primarily for doctoral students, but master's 
degree candidates may be admitted 

The University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance and 18th- 
century Studies. The policies of the Institute are set by a central committee on 
Which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in 
One of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply- for fellowship aid. Folger 
Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 308. Students wishing to register 
lor these courses should consult the chairman of the History Department. 


301—308 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) Staff 
Topics will be announced 


342 Readings in Modern European History (3) Davison 
From the French Revolution to the period following World War I 
(Spring) 

379-80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) Sharkey 


Joint offering of the History and Economics Departments. Hist 379: 
American economic history. Hist 380: modern European economic 


history (Academic year) 

382 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3) Hill 
(Fall) 

385 Readings in the History of Women in America (3) DePauw 


Intensive bibliographic and historiographic examination of broad 
subject areas within which class members have active research 


interest (Spring) 
386 Readings in Early American History (3) DePauw 
(Fall) 


387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornton 
A systematic approach to the study of the history and historiography 
of Sino-Soviet relations. Hist 387: 1917-1949; Hist 388: 1950 to the 
present 


395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johnson 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
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Professors L.M. Stallings, J.L. Breen (Chairman), D. Hawkins, J.E. Snodgrass 
Imot Professor D.C. Paup 

j Ofessoria] Lecturers E.L. Shafer, R. Anzola-Betancourt, C.A. Troester, Jr. 
mOCiate Professors L.H. George, M.R. Withers, A.L. Dickerson (Research), 


-E. Peters (Research) 


Profe: 


orial Lecturers T. Songster, D.] Edgell, W.M. Kane, D.N 


Assistant Professors H. Nashman, N.D Johnson 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers S.Y. Cha. P.G Davidoff, D.C Frechtlinj 
F.J. Riegert, V.S. Annand, J.V. Ackerman 
M.M.H. Ramsay, E.A. Burkhardt, J.J. Goldblatt, W.C. DeMul 
L.E. McDevitt, C.D. Cox, M. deBoer, M. Elbin, S. Endler, S.A Kriegsmar 
W. Woodsor 


Instructors D.C. Park (Research), A. Morris (Research) 


Lecturers 


Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Humai 


Kinetics and Leisure Studies (opportunity for specialization in elementary ant 
secondary school physical education, dance education, or dance as a petri 
forming art) and Master of Arts in Education and Human Development (wit 
specialization in adaptive physical education, dance, perceptual-motor develop 


ment, general physical education, therapeutic recreation, or tourism develo 


ment and travel administration) are offered by the School of Education an 
Human Developmen see pages 103-34) 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activitié 


of the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and the studen 
assumes full responsibility therefor, 


First Group 
Credit for HKLS activities courses is not generally recognized for the bag 


calaureate degree, For students pursuing the B.S. in H.K.L.S., however, credit 
is accorded for such courses. 


Students whose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial 
or restricted activity are assigned to programs especially adapted to their needs 
Unless otherwise indicated, all first-group courses are offered both in the fa 
and spring semesters 

All first-group courses may be repeated with permission of the instructos 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) Breet 
13 Beginning Ballet Technique (1) Staff 


14 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) staff 
17 Beginning Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
18 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 


19 Dance (1) staff 
20 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) Staff 
21 Foil Fencing (1) staff 
22 Basketball (1) Staff 
24 Volleyball (1) S 
26 Tae Kwon Do (Korean) (1) staff 
27 Beginning Tennis (1) Staff | 
28 Intermediate Tae Kwon Do (Korean) (1) staff 
29 Yoga (1) 


AED UREIL I au dE 


ASE QN. a a AE a pet s adsolet cta 


IU Nt DIS CNET: 3, Rass 
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30 Body Conditioning (1) Staff 
31 Roller Skating (1) Staff 
32 Beginning Swimming (1) Staff 
33 Swimming/Life Saving (1) Staff 
34 Intermediate Swimming (1) Staff 
36 Springboard Diving (1) Staff 
37 Soccer (1) Staff 
38 Racketball (1) Staff 
39 Handball (1) Staff 
40 Squash (1) Staff 
41 Team Handball (1) Staff 
42 Aerobic Dance (1) Staff 
51 Gymnastics (2) Staff 
Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline 
52 Modern Dance Technique I (1) Staff 
53 Modern Dance Technique II (3) Staff 


May be repeated for credit. 


54 Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (2) Staff 
Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive 
play as a lifetime sport. 


55 Swimming—Water Safety Instruction (2) Staff 

56 Scuba Diving (2) Staff 
Laboratory fee, $100 

57 Intermediate/Advanced Badminton (2) Breen 
(Spring) 

58 Intermediate Ballet Technique (2 or 3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. 

59 Team Sports (2) Staff 
(Fall) 

60 Racket Sports (2) Staff 
(Spring) 

61 Aquatics (2-3) Staff 
(Fall) 

62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) Staff 
(Spring) 

63 Games and Movement Activities for Children (2) Staff 


(Spring) 
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64 Horseback Riding (2) Stal 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes 

65 Skiing (2) Stal 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes (Spring 

66 Synchronized Swimming (2) Staf 

68 Sport Clinics (2) Stal 


Special intensive study and skill development 


Second Group 


101 Physical Education and Sports in Snodgrass 
Human Resource Centers (3) 


Development of 


physical 


and play settings. Includes philosophy and curriculum 


education and sports programs in school 


102 Movement Education (3) Snodgrass 
Techniques of teaching movement education with emphasis on prob 
lem-solving methods for kindergarten and grades 1-6. (Fall) 

103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of Snodgrass 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) 
Nature, scope, and scientific basis of human kinetics and leisufé 
studies; orientation to professional competencies 


104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) Davidoff 


Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on the trave& 


: i j 
agency, marketing tourism and travel, research and development 0 
tourist destinations, and the economic and social impact of tourisI 


(Fall) 


105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and Mortis 
Therapeutic Recreation (3) 


Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating to adaptive physical 
education and therapeutic recreation (Fall) 


106 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) staf 


General survey of dance therapy areas from theoretical and expel" 
E 7 T n p r sat $ , 
mental points of view. Exploration of professional opportuniti? | 


and training. (Fall) 

107 Ethnic Dance (2) Johnso? 
Methods and materials of European folk and social forms of dant 
Laboratory experiences assigned. (Spring) 

108 Dance Improvisation (3) staf 


— 
Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynamics, pt 
formance and composition through improvisational techniq 
(Fall and spring) 


109-10 Dance Composition (3-3) Wither 


: n 0: 
HKLS 109: basic elements and principles of composition. HKLS E 
advanced problems in composition. Prerequisite: HKLS 108 
equivalent. (Academic year) 


j 
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111-12 Sports Education Technique (3-3) Staff 


Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports (Aca- 


demic year 


113-14 Practicum (3-3) Staff 


Pre-practice teaching or practical experience in elementary or sec 
ondary school physical education; adaptive physical education 


dance, or tourism settings. Seminars relating to field experiences 
(Academic year) 
115 Movement Technique for Theater (2) Ramsay 


Basic body awareness, sensory awareness, and movement explora 


tion. Analysis of movement and dramatic justification of movement 
May be repeated for credit (Fall 
116 Mime Movement and Theater (2) Ramsay 


Fundamentals of mime for the beginner. Isolation and illusion ex- 
ercises. Work with masks, building improvisation and set panto 
mimes. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 


117 Dance Education (3) Johnson 
Organizational, methodological, philosophical and conceptual ap 
proaches to the teaching of dance in academic and nonacademic set- 


tings. Prerequisite: HKLS 157 (Fall) 

118 Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) Staff 
Work with elements of movement leading to short composition 
studies. Prerequisite: HKLS 109-10 or equivalent Fall and spring) 

119 Creative Dance for Children (3) Withers 


Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, principles, 
methods and materials, Emphasis given to dance in elementary edu- 


cation with consideration for special education. (Spring) 

120 Repertory (1 or 2) Staff 
Study and performance of dance works. Admission by permission of 
instructor. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

121 Modern Dance Technique III (2 or 3) Staff 
Intermediate/advanced modern dance. Prerequisite: HKLS 53 or 


equivalent. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Kane 


Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, including 
planning and organization, methodology, selection and use of mate- 


rials and evaluation; basic health knowledge (Fall and spring) 
123 Modern Dance Technique IV (2 or 3) Withers 
Advanced modern dance. Prerequisite: HKLS 121 or equivalent. May 
be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) Stallings 


Concepts of motor skill learning applied to the teaching of movement 
skills. (Fall) 
130 Introduction to Motor Development (3) Snodgrass 


Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental movement 
skills. (Spring) 
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133 Student Teaching (6 to 12) Nashmal 
Prerequisite: HKLS 113-14 or equivalent. Admission by permissio 
of instructor (Fall and spring) 

135-36 Dance History (3-3) Johnso! 


Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on cultural sig 
nificance of dance as art, education, and social behavior (Aca 
demic year) 


137 Dance and Movement Analyses (3) Staf 
Concepts and elementary principles of movement analysis with em 
phasis on effort and shape (Spring) 

138 Curriculum, Organization and Administration of George 


Physical Education and Athletics (3) 


Curriculum and administration related to physical education and ath 


letic programs. Professional ethics. (Fall) 

139 Coaching Behavior (3) Snodgrass 
Study of behavioral patterns and interactions related to individual 
and team sports. (Spring) 

141-42 Theater Production for Dance (3 -3) Staff 


Theory and practicum in technical aspects of dance production 
lighting, sound, theater management, costuming, make-up, publicity: 
promotion, and audiovisual techniques. (Materials to be purchased.) 
(Academic year) 


144 Choreography (3) Staff 
Solo and group. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 10% 
10 or equivalent; HKLS 141-42 recommended (Fall and spring) 

150 Introduction to Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 
Systematic study of the structure of the human body (Fall) 

151 Kinesiology (3) Paup 


Analysis of human movement, inc luding mechanical physics, anatomy 
and physiology. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy 
(Spring) 

156 Application of Recreational Skills to Georg? 
Contemporary Lifestyles (3) 
Development of recreational skills; emphasis on local opportunities 
for recreational activities. Current trends in community recreation? 
development and program planning. May be repeated for credit wit 


permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

157 Dance Technique Theory (3) Wither 
Theoretical foundations of dance. Applied principles of kinesiology 
analysis and practice of contemporary dance techniques. (Fall) 

158 Safety: Prevention, and Care of Sports Injuries (3) Georg? 


" rinii i m 
Safety education, liability, prevention and care of sports injure 
related personnel, facilities, and equipment. 


164 Physiology of Exercise (3) P 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise 9 
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these functions. Prerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission of instructor 


(Fall) 


171 Current Professional Literature and Competencies (3) Snodgrass 
Study of current literature with implications for HKLS specializations; 
use of library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation of profes- 
sional competencies. Prerequisite: HKLS 103. 


172 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topi 

173 Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Individually designed model for intensive study in an area of special 


interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for independent 


work and permission of advisor and instructor. May be repeated for 
credit. 


175 Music for Dancers (3) Staff 


Rhythmic theory and analysis; resources in music and acc ompaniment 
principles for dance. Prerequisite: basic knowledge of rhythmic 
theory (Spring, even years) 


178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadler 
Same as Educ 178. Use of design committees, steering committees, 


selection of resource people, site selecti exhibits, and relation to 


i i 
supplier personnel. Special attention to designing the core of the 


conference, and related conference activities 


184 Workshop (1 to 3) Staff 
Titles announced in Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for credit 
with permission of advisor 


187 Introduction to Sign Language and Deafness (3) Stafl 


Basic expressive and receptive skills in 


language of the deaf. 
Discussion of issues and implications of deafness. Same as Educ 187 
and SpEd 187 


188 Sign Language and Deafness (3) Staff 


A second course in conversational expressive and receptive skills in 


sign language of the deaf, Discussion of issues and implications of 


deafness. Same as Educ 188 and SpEd 188 


Third Group 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) Stallings 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, 
concepts, and models of learning related to the development of motor 
skills. (Fall and spring) 

205 Perceptual-Motor Programs: Stallings 
Diagnostic-Therapeutic Techniques (3) 

Programs of perceptual-motor therapy and their basic assumptions 
and diagnostic-therapeutic techniques. (Spring) 

230 Advanced Concepts in Motor Development (3) Snodgrass 

Study and practice in techniques of critical observance and analysis 

of motor behavior throughout the life span, with special emphasis on 

period from birth to age eight and on the aged (Fall) 
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232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Snodgrass 
Education (3) 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, 
instruction, evaluation (Spring) 


239 Administration of Recreation and Tourism Services Hawkins 
for Special Populations (3) 
Development of recreation and tourism opportunities for disabled, 
elderly, and other special populations; emphasis on administrative 
competencies in community organization, communications, consulta 
tion, program development, evaluation, and fiscal management 
(Spring) 


240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) Songster 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; develop: 
ment of competencies in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, program 
design and evaluation, consultation, and communications (Fall) 


244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) Park 
Professional competencies for delivery of therapeutic recreation 
services to handicapped populations in clinically oriented settings. 
Emphasis on client assessment, activity analysis, treatment program- 
ming, and relationship of therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitation 
goals. (Spring) 


245 Medical Aspects of Disabilities and Handicapping Hawkins 
Conditions (3) 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic dis- 
orders associated with handicapping conditions: implications for 
programming and facility development as related to therapeutic 
recreation, adaptive physical education, and other therapies. (Fall) 


249 Tourism, Recreation, and the Quality of Life (3) Hawkins 
Impact of leisure on cultural development and social values; specific 
emphasis on psychosocial aspects of tourism and recreation. May be 
taken for undergraduate credit with permission of the instructor 


(Fall) 


250 Administration of Travel and Tourism Services (3) Peters 
Organization and management concepts, theories, and issues, stress 
ing application of theory through analysis of short case examples 
drawn from the broader range of the travel and tourism industry. 


251 Theories and Techniques of Leisure Annand 
Lifestyle Planning (3) 
(Formerly Leisure Counseling) 
Overview of theories and concepts of leisure counseling, leisure ed 
cation, and total leisure lifestyle planning. Emphasis on methods añ 
techniques of leisure assessments, attitudinal change, and facilitating 
leisure planning for special populations as well as the general publie 


252 Supervision in Therapeutic Recreation (3) Park 
(Formerly Group Dynamics, Interpersonal Relationships, and 
Supervision of Leisure Services) 
Roles and functions of supervision in therapeutic recreation and 
service. Didactic and experiential activities related to problem 
solving in supervision. Emphasis on group dynamics and interpe 
sonal communication skills in supervisory responsibilities. 
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256 Sports Medicine (3) Brody 
Theory, practice, and research in diagnostic treatment, rehabilitation, 
and prevention of sports-related injuries 
260 Tourism Development (3) Riegert, Frechtling 


theory and principles to tourism develop- 
ment; applications of economic analysis te« hniques to the travel and 


Relationship of economic 


tourism field (Fall) 

261 Planning for Tourism (3) Anzola-Betancourt 
Integrated planning for travel and tourism organizations, financial 
and physical development for comprehensive tourism projects; con 
sideration of basic concepts, approaches, and models (Fall) 

262 Tourism Policy Analysis (3) Edgell 
Understanding components of tourism policy, development of tools 
for tourism policy analysis, and description of tourism organizations 
in the government and private sector. Spring) 

265 Sports and Politics (3) Breen 


Methods of political analysis applied to sports policy; comparative 
approach to the study of the relationships between ideology, eco- 
nomic development, and the types and levels of government involve- 


ment in sports policy (Spring) 

270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) Johnson 
Examination and discussion of aesthetic theories in the arts and 
dance as a performing art, with application to criticism (Spring) 

271 Dance Reconstruction (1 to 3) Staff 
Recreating the structure and dynamics of movement from dance 
scores. (Fall and spring) 

273 Advanced Choreography (3) Staff 
Group or solo choreography. Course work includes responsibility for 
auditions, rehearsals, and presentation in concert. May be repeated 
once for credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 144 or equivalent. (Fall or 
spring) 

276 Dance in Society (3) Johnson 
Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current research and 
literature. 

280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) Staff 


Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems; 
development of advanced professional competencies. May be re- 


peated for credit with permission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 

282 International Experiences (1 to 12) Staff 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor 

283 Practicum (3 to 6) Staff 


Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including con- 
ference and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with per- 


mission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 
290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. (Fall and 


spring) 
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293 Independent Study (1 to 6) 


May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor 


296 Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) 
Quantitative analysis, resource identification, design tec 
other systems approaches applied to travel and tour 


(Fall) 
297 Advanced Topical Studies (3 or 6) 


Independent research and study pertinent to the need 
I x 

dent. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instruc 
repeated once for credit with permission of the advisor. 


spring) 


299 Thesis Research (6) 


Fifth Group 
701 Experimental Course (3) 


721 Experimental Course—Interdepartmental (3) 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


Members of the Institute 
G. Sigur (Director), C.F. Elliott, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W 


Staff 


Shafer 
shniques, and 
ism services. 


Staff 

s of the stu- 
tor. May be 
(Fall and 


Staff 


Staff 
Staff 


.R. Johnson, 


Y. Kim, C.A. Linden, G.A. Olkhov sky, V. Petrov, C. Shih, M. Sodaro, R.B. 


Thompson, R. Thornton, S. Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 


Associate Members of the Institute 


J. Baclawski, J.J. Dziak, E.M. Hadley, J. Hardt, T. Hsia, W.I 
Ramundo, P.A. Smith, P, True, E.L. Warner 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate 


1. Lewis, B: 


study in the 


School of Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in 


Soviet and East Asian studies are required to take undergrad 


uate courses 


selected by the advisor as prerequisite to graduate work. Related preparatory 


undergraduate courses include the following: Econ 101, 102, 133, 
Hist 137, 138, 143, 144, 145, 146, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196; PSc 1, 9, 
131, 165, 168, 170, 173; Psyc 151. 

For description of the objectives and programs of the Institute, 
For description of the courses listed below, see the appropriate 
listing. 


ECONOMICS 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) 

268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 
Communist Countries (3) 

269 Economy of Communist China I (3) 


134, 169, 170; 
106, 107, 108 


see page 184 
departmenta 


Hardt 
Hardt 


yin 


INSTITI 


270 Economy of Communist China II (3) 
271 Economy of Japan (3) 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) 
266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on 
Contemporary China (3) 


HISTORY 


205 Evolution of Nationalism in 
206 Revolution i 


Easter 


1 Eastern Europe (3) 


n Europe (3) 


215 Transformation of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) 


*232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 

*233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 

237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) 
246 Seminar: Modern Russian History (3) 


255-56 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War 


288 History of Chinese Communism (3) 
289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3 
295-96 The Modern Far East (3-3) 
387-88 Readings ii 


in Modern Fat 


| the History of Sino-Soviet Relati 


395—96 Readings story (3-3) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott. 


208 Readings in Marxism and Leninism (3) 

230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) 

231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) 
*232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 

"233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 

263 Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) 

264 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) 
265 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) 

268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 

269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 
270 Politics of the People's Republic of China I (3) 
271 Politics , shina II (3) 


À 2s AS. 
0f the People's Republic of ( 


272 Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China (3) 


275 International Politics of the Far East (3) 

276 Government and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) 
291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) 

292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) 


* te 
Jo i 
int offering of the History and Political Science Departments 


TE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 
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Yin 
Hadley 


Baclawski 
True 


Petrov 
Petrov 
Petrov 
Wolchik 
Wolchik 
Petrov 
Staff 

II (3-3) Thornton 
Thornton 
Sigur 
Johnson 
Thornton 
Johnson 


Linden, Wolchik 
Elliott, Linden 
Kim, McClintock 
Kim, McClintock 
Wolchik 
Wolchik 

Sodaro 

Gyorgy 

Gyorgy 

Elliott, Linden 


Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 


Elliott 
Elliott 
Hinton 
Hinton 
Hinton 
Hinton 
Kim 
Hinton 
Gyorgy 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


See Public and International Affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Doctoral Program Committee in International Relations 


B.M. Sapin (Chairman), R.M. Dunn, Jr., A. Gyorgy, W.R. Johnson, B. Nimer, 
B. Reich, P.F. Klarén 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary proe 
gram leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of international 
relations. (The School of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of 
Arts degree program in the area of international affairs.) The program is di- 
rected by a committee whose members are drawn from the Economics, Political 
Science, and History Departments. Applicants should have a master's degree 
in a rglevant field 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-91, 97-99. Each program must 
include three disciplines and five fields of study. However, in some cases, 
cohesive and well-integrated programs based on two disciplines may be ap- 
proved. Specific program guidelines are available from the Graduate School 
on request 


ITALIAN 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


JAPANESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


JOURNALISM 


Professorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, H.E. Paine, P. Silberman, C.W. Puffen- 
barger 

Associate Professors R.C. Willson, P. Robbins (Chairman) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.L. Courage, J.P. McGill, E. Rogers, }: 
Coldsmith, W.L. Lawbaugh, W.R. Fonda, D.A. Sparks, C. Blount, R.R 
Mueller, T.O. Cron, D. Haun, B.D. Colen, J.P. Martin, J.R. Fogarty 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer T.W. Zito, Jr. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in journalism (departmental)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. (Students planning 
to major in journalism should take Engl 11 rather than Engl 12 in satisfying the 
English composition requirement.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 
and 3. 

3. Required courses in the major—24 hours of second-group course 
Journalism, including (a) Jour 111, 198, 198; (b) nine semester hours chose? 


1-72; Jour 71-72; PSc 1 and 2 or ? 


s in 
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from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, 155; and (c) 6 semester hours 
chosen from Jour 115 j 146, 150, 160, 170, 190 
4. Required as a O1 a mini n of 18 semester 
hours of second-grou the major advisor, 
in one other department or 
Recommended electives 1, 162, 181-82; PSc 110, 111 
112, 114-15, 116, 118 19 132, 133, 134, 135-36; Stat 53, 
97, 105 
Minor in journalism Ihe student must complete 21 semester hours in 
journalism, including Jour 71 or 72; Jour 111; one course selected from Jour 115, 
116, 117, or 170; and four courses s ted from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 
139, 151, or 155 
Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 prerequisite to Jor 25, 133, 135, 137 
138, 139, 190 and 196 
First Group 
71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3-3) Willson 
Jour 71: evolution of newspapers and other media in relation to 
political, social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. Inter- 


national students who lack knowledge of U.S. history should take 


Hist 71-72 before taking Jour 71. Jour 72: mass media, problems of 
contemporary journalism, emphas n federal government-media re 


| lations (Academic year) 


Second Group 
111 Reporting (3) 


Gathering 
fee, $10 


evaluating, and w riting news 


(Fall and spring) 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) 


Preparation of news copy, pictures 
publication; evaluation of news 


(Fall and spring) 


page 


and 


Typi 


oth 


layout 


Robbins, Colen 


ng required. Laboratory 


Coldsmith, Taylor 
er graphic material for 
s; newspaper make-up 


116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Paine 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house 
organs, and similar publications for associations, institutions, and 
industry. (Fall) 


117 Magazine Editing (3) 
Ihe editor's 
editorial goals and planning content 
Editing copy f 


I 


responsibility 


121 Feature Writing (3) 


Free-lancing nonfiction articles 


pendent investigation 


125 Science Writing (3) 


materi 
(Fall and spring) 


or general and specialized magazines. 


als o 


Writing science news for the mass media | 


129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) 


Joint offering of the Departments of Political Science, Journalism, 


Lawbaugh 


to publisher and readers. Setting the 
and production to meet them 


(Spring) 


Willson 


btained through inde- 
g 


Staff 
Spring) 


INSTRUCTION 
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and Speech and Drama. Examination of the impact of television on 
American politics and society, the nature of coverage of political 
issues and campaigns, the dynamics of selecting and presenting news 


stories (Fall and spring) 

133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Puffenbarger 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Fall) 

135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) Cron 
Specialized training in the consumer news field. (Fall) 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Silberman 
Coverage and writing of federal government new: (Fall) 

138 Investigative Reporting (3) Puffenbarger 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and social 
affairs. Prerequisite: Jour 133 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Blount 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. 


(Spring) 

140 Photojournalism (3) Fonda 
Taking and processing photographs for publication, picture selection, 
cropping, captions. Students must purchase their own film and 
print paper. Laboratory fee, $35. Students who received credit for 
Art 23 or 24 cannot receive credit for Jour 140 (Fall and spring) 


141 Intermediate Photojournalism (3) Sparks, Haun 
Advanced news and feature photography, editing, layout and photo 


essays. Students must “purchase their own film and print paper 
Laboratory fee, $35. Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23-24. (Spring) 
142 Advanced Photojournalism (3) Sparks 


Picture stories and photo essays in black and white or color; em 
phasis.on layout, captions, text. Students must purchase own film and 
print paper. Laboratory fee, $35. Admission by permission of instru@ 
tor. (Spring) 

145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill, Muellet 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government 
agencies, commercial establishments, educational and other public 


institutions. Case histories of successful programs. (Fall am 
spring) 
146 Government Information (3) Courag? 


Growth of information activities in government and the role of the 
information specialist. Writing and editing for government informe 
tion operations. (Spring) 


150 News Coverage in Washington (3) Robbins 


The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news in the 
nation's capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to loc8 
news centers and press briefings. 

151 Editorial Writing (3) Robbins 


Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, func 
tion of editorials and columns of news commentary in a free press 


(Spring) 


JUDAIC 


STUDIES 
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155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) Martin 


Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the 


mass media (F 


160 New Directions of Journalism (3) Robbins 
f f fiction 


A survey of the impact of techniques on modern nonfiction 
reportage. Study of selected writers to identify influences and trends 


170 News Publication Management (3) Coldsmith 


The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising, 


circulation, promotion, accounting and administration, and mechani- 


cal departments in newspapers and other publications (Spring) 


190 Internship in Journalism (3) 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by working in a Wash- 
ington area news office. Admission restricted to senior journalism 
majors selected by a departmental committee (Fall and spring) 


195 Documentary Photography (3) Battaglia 
Joint offering of the Art and Journalism Departments. Historical de 
velopment of documentary photography. Completion of two projects 
required. Laboratory fee, $36. Prerequisite: Art 23-24, Jour 140-41, or 

(Fall) 


permission of instructor 


196 Senior Project (3) Staff 


Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort undertaken 
in consultation with a member of the journalism staff. A written 
request describing the project must be presented to the staff member 
for approval, and filed with the student's advisor in the semester 
before registration Fall and spring) 


198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publication as 
t e 


contempt of court, copyright, newsgathering agencies, labor law and 
the newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair com- 
ment on public characters, right of privacy (Fall) 


199 Special Topics in Journalism (3) Staff 
Selected topics: writing, editing, graphics, photojournalism, or other 
aspects of communication. May be repeated for credit. 


JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee on Judaic Studies 


Altshuler (Chairman), R.H. Davison, R.G. Jones, T.Z. Lavine, B. Nimer, 
Pollock, B. Reich, H.M. Sachar, M. Ticktin, J.E. Ziolkowski 


in plumbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program 
intende Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Ann This program is 
teli E ed for students who wish to investigate the history, language, literature, 
Swish and philosophical thought, and political and social experience of the 

People from the perspective of several academic disciplines. (Students 


9 wish to concentrate on the religious aspects of Judaism and its relation- 


Shi . 
RERO the other religious traditions of the world may prefer to elect a major 
eligion with an emphasis on Judaism [see pages 432-33].) 


ts with a major in Judaic Studies (interdepartmental)—The 


Bachelor 
following requirements must be fulfilled 
The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81—87 
1 9 
j Required courses for the major (30 semester hours) 
(a) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 113-14 or 115-16, 213 or 238 
(b) two meaningfully related courses selected from each of two of the 
following groups: I—Anth 177, 183; Art 111, 112; II—Clas 101, 102; Engl 175; III— 
Hist 107, 108, 110, 113, 114, 121, 1 4 ] 139, 140, 17 172, 193, 194, 292, 293; 
294; IV—Phil 111, 112, 113, 127, 131 2; PSc 1 178; VI—Rel 103, 104, 105, 
107, 111, 122, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, 174, 181, 184, 291, 292 


iá 


for the 90-hour de 


Students applyins sree program in Judaic St idies must, in 


lition to meeting the general re ments see page 83 pres t evi* 
lence of exceptional preparation in the field of Judaism, provide strong recom 
mendations from high school teachers and/or counselors, and complete 4 


satisfactory interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Committee on Latin American Studies 


M. Gordon (Chairman), T.F. Carroll, J. Grunwald, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., P.E 
Klarén, M. Koch-Weser, C. McClintock, P.A. Musgrove, L. Pérez, J.W: 
Robb, F.R. Siegel, G. Stuart, C. A. Wagner 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (interdepartmental) 


The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as 


stated on pa 


2. Prerequisite courses—Anth 2, Econ 1-2, 

3. Required courses in related areas—Span 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent (Span 
9-10 or equivalent is recommended.) 

4. Required courses in the major—(a) Anth 172, 185, or 190; Econ 185; Geof 
161; Hist 163-64; PSc 183-84; and six semester hours chosen from Span 151-54 
155-56, 157-58, or other approved courses; (b) 18 semester hours, including 8! 
interdisciplinary seminar (287) in one of the following areas: anthropology: 
raphy and regional science, Hispanic literatures, history 0f 
a) which are in the selected 


economics, geog 


political science. The required courses listed in 
area may be included in computing the required 18 semester hours for (b). 


Minor in Latin American Studies—Required: one Latin American course M 
each of the six member disciplines (anthropology, economics, geography, hisi 
tory, political science, and Spanish-American literature). Two years (or equiv® 
lent) of Spanish language is prerequisite 


Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies—See the School @ 
Public and International Affairs, pages 173-79 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect Latin Americal 
history as an area of specialization in the field of history, Spanish Americal 
literature as an area of specialization in the field of Romance languages a” 
literatures, or politics of Latin America as an area of specialization in the fiel 
of political science 


Courses Dealing with Latin America: 

Anthropology—170, 172, 185, 190, 262, 268, 272, 282, 287 
Economics—185, 233, 234, 251—52, 285, 286, 287 

Geography and Regional Science—127, 133, 161, 223, 261, 287 


History—161, 163-64, 165, 166, 261, 262, 287 
Political Science—183, 184, 283, 284, 285 
Portuguese—31-—32 
Spanish—91-92, 151-52, 155-56, 157-58, 197-98, 253, 255, 256, 261, 264, 
206, 287 
LATIN 
See Classics. 
LITERATURE—INTERDEPARTMENTAL GRADUATE STUDIES 
Committee on Interdepartmental Literature Studies 
G. Ludlow (French), N.N. Natov [S] J.A. Plotz (English), J.A. Quits- 
lund (English), P.G. Sáen: (Spanish), K. Thoenelt (German) 
Interdepartmental Literature Studies seeks to provide graduate students in 
departmental literature programs with a greater understanding and apprecia- 
lion of the interrelated aspects of We rn | itu [he courses offered are 
Under the direction of a committee whose membe are drawn from the various 
Modern literature departments with versity 
Courses are offered Master non-thesi id do lidates in one 
or more of the following literatures: Eng nch, Ge sian, Spanish, 
and Spanish-American. Particiy I t ive hat candidates 
lor graduate degrees may take a maximum of 6 semester hours of course work 
Outside their own department as edit towards their Masters and doctoral 
degrees Courses in foreign literatures are conducted in English and/or the 
| 'oreign language, at the discretion of the tor. All courses are open to 
Qualified undergraduate students as electis when taken outside of the 
! Major field. Students should consult \ th epartmental committee member 
8nd the course instructor before selecti oul 
, For description of the courses listed below, see the appropriate departmental 


‘Sting. Course offerings will not be restricted to the present listing 


ENGLISH 


125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) 
183-34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) 

225-26 Studies in 16th-Century Literature (3-3) 
233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) 


GERMAN 


126 France and Germany (3) 
161 Studies in Modern Literature (3) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
French 
13 i 
229-30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) 


> Comparative Medieval European Literature (3) 


Quitslund 
Plotz 
Quitslund 
Plotz 


Thoenelt 
Steiner 


Cruz-Sáenz 


Burks 
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241 The Age of Enlightenment in Europe (3) Ludloy 
242 Novel and Theater in the 18th Century (3) Ludloy 
Spanish 
135 Comparative Medieval European Literature (3) Cruz-Sáen 
137 The Spanish Civil War and the Creative Artist Barnet 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) Natoy 
156 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) Rowe 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE Z 

Professors R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, D.D. Roman, P.B. Vaill, J. Harvey, EB 
Adams 

Professorial Lecturers T. O'Connor, R.H. Walther, J.F. Coates, Z.A. Sha 
vell 

Associate Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr. (Chairman), R.L. Holland, EK 
Winslow, W.E. Smith, W.W. Hardgrave, J.P. Coyne, E.H. Forman, CJ 
Testa, S. Umpleby, E.W. Hahn, W.E. Halal, J. Lobuts, Jr. 


Assistant Professor J.D. Frame | 
| 
Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administra 


tion, Master of Business Administration, Master of Science in Informatio 
Systems Technology, Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of Publi 
Administration are offered by the School of Government and Business AU 
ministration (see pages 134-64). 


Second Group 


107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) Lobul® 
Survey of behavioral science research and practice as related V 
management. Emphasis on the basic human processes which com 
tribute to the functioning of organizations | 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) Smith, Coyne, Form? 
Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data process 
ing. Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through 85 
signments illustrating typical problems encountered in business 8! 
government data processing. Assignments involve flow charting 8! 
computer programming in a higher level language (FORTRAN) 8? 
are run on the SGBA computer. Laboratory fee, $25. 


119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) Smith, Test! 
COBOL programming for business and government data processi” 
applications. For students already familiar with basic computer cor 
cepts, flow charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical c0 
puter applications in accounting and management informati 
systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, 

120 Information Systems Development I (3) Coyne, smit! 

Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organizi 

tional information decision-making and management. Concepts 85 

techniques involved in the initial development of new or revis® | 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
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computer-based information systems, e.g., systems analysis and de- 
sign phases. Prerequisite: Mgt 118, 119; or permission of instructor 


121 Information Systems Development II (3) Testa, Smith, Coyne 

A further examination of tl information systems development 
techniques for assessment, selection, 
intenance of a newly designed auto- 
mated information system. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of 


process, including concepts a1 


introduc 


ion, operation, and 


instructor. Laboratory fee, 


122 Special Studies in Information Systems (3 Smith, Coyne 
F ) (9J 
An independent or group-study project in information systems de 
velopment which may involve faculty-supervised research, a case 
F : : j > 
study project, or fi experience as an intern systems analyst in a 
local public or private organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 121 or per- 
i $ ] g 
mission of instructor 


Third Group 


200 Organization and Management (3) McCarthy, Halal, Adams, Vaill 


For designated students in the MBA program. Integrative approach 
to organizational concepts, management principles, philosophy and 


theory in public ind private organizations Evolution of manage- 


ment thought, functions, and practices, stressing present management 


approaches, general systems theory, and contingency management 


201 Contemporary Issues Adams, Ericson,Eastin, Brown, 
in Management (3) Roman, Halal, Loeser, Vaill 
(Formerly Advanced Administra 


ve Management) 
An advanced management course designed to explore contemporary 


agement. Current literature and re- 


issues of organizations and m 
cent research findings will be analyzed. Topics include organizational 
organic structure and dynamics, strategic planning, impact of in 
formation technologies, and creative problem solving. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 200 or equivalent. 


202 Mathematics and Hahn, Forman, Hardgrave 
Statistics for Management (3) 
For designated students in the MBA program. Mathematical and sta 
tistical concepts employed in the solution of managerial problems 
Applications of functions, elements of calculus and linear algebra. 
Introduction to probability, frequency distributions, statistical in- 
ference, regression, and correlation. 

204 Quantitative Factors in Hahn, Forman, Hardgrave 
Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques in solution of management prob- 
lems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application; use of the computer in solving such 
models. Linear programming, probability, decision-making under un- 
certainty, . queuing and inventory models, simulation. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 202, 218, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $10 


207 Individual and Group Lippitt, Harvey, Winslow, Vaill 
Dynamics in Organizations (3) 
(Formerly Human Behavior in Organizations) 


For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in dealing 
8 


S OI TION 


INSTRI 


with human beh in organizatior Theoretical and personal uf 
lerstanding I if interpersonal and group dynamics ir 
lanagem ( in individual ind groups in various organize 
ional settin I 1 é o group experience focusing 1 theory 
research, and group anal 

208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Winslow 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation 
ethics, inter] ial. relations, ors tional change, and simila 


Pre behavioral research. Prerequisite Mg! 


problem 
207 

210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey, Winslow 
Review of research, theory, and practice related to the process of 
human change. Students are provided the opportunity to apply theif 
learning in various settings and to demonstrate competence i 


various media. This course emphasizes the relationship betwee? 
theory and practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 207 or permission of instrueé 
tor 

212 Organizational Development: Concepts Lippitt, Harvey, Vaill 


and Methods (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of different concepts 0! 

organizational structure, processes, and growth, Models of organiz& 

i f 

tional change will be developed with a taxonomy of methods 9 
^ 


initiating action to further organizational development. Prerequisite 
Mgt 207, 210; or equivalent. (Fall) 


213 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Harvey 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination through actual practieé 
as well as theory, of the nature of the helping process between ont 
person or group and another person or group. Dynamics of thi 
consulting process will be explored as well as role differences # 
internal and external consultation. Development of skill in the helf 


ing relationship will be furthered. Prerequisites: Mgt 207, 210; 0 
equivalent (Spring) 
218 Computer Programming with Hahn, Smith, Coynt 


Business Applications (3) 
For designated students in the MBA program. Basic principle? 
terminology, and organization of computer systems. Emphasis on de 
veloping a proficiency in the use of higher-level programming 18 
guage via computer solutions to production management apt 
accounting problems. Laboratory fee, $ 


225 Introduction to Probability Theory Hardgrave, Hahn, Formé? 
and Applications (3) 
Introduction to probability theory and its applications in manage 
ment science and operations research; foundation course for furth® 
study of advanced probabilistic methods in operations reseam^ 
Sample spaces, conditional probability, common distributions, ran 
dom variables, simple stochastic processes. Prerequisite: Math 52 9 
54, or equivalent 

227 Mathematical Programming: Hardgrave, Forman, Hab? 
Techniques and Applications (3) 
Technical and applied considerations of linear programming. an 
related methods. Mathematical and computational aspects of line, 
programming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies © 
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applications of linear programming. Introduction to integer program 
ming, algorithms, and .formulations Prerequisite Math 52 or 54, or 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $10 


228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) Hardgrave, Forman, Hahn 


Survey and introduction to operations research tech 


niques, including nonlin 


rog dynamic programming, in 
model 1 simulation. Appl s of such 

ieis and simulation. Applications of suc 
methods as models of common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 227 
(Spring) 


and € 


jueuins 


229 Modeling in Applied — Research (3) Hardgrave 


Advanced modeling exercises in I 
requisite Mgt 228 or permission of instructor Spring) 


230 Administration of Research and Development (3) Roman, Frame 


! 


Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affect- 


ing the R&D enviro nt; operational aspects; management problems 


in military, governmental, and industrial organizations; project selec 
tion, resource allocation, personnel, planning and control, measure- 


ment and evaluation 


232 International Research and Development (3) Roman, Frame 
Technological politic i], social, and « ic. factors affecting inter 
national R&D policy; problems in indus l, governmental, and 
international organizations; world technological forecasting; resource 
allocation; technology transfer. Prerequisite: Mgt 230 or permission 


of instructor 


233-34 Technology Assessment Theory and Practice (3-3) Coates 


Mgt 233: the technology assessment concept. Methods for conducting 


A 1 
assessments. Mar ment of nts. Evaluation of selected 
assessments. Mgt planning ting a technology assess 


1 
ment. Prerequisite to Mgt 234 
(Academic year) 


permission of instructor 


Technological Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) Roman, Frame 


The complex decision nnovation, including choice of tech 
I g 


cess in 


pre 
iluation of 


nology to develop, evé he state-of-the-art, evolutionary or 


revolutionary technological change, market appraisal, risk factors 
product control, the national and international political and economic 


environment, and competiti f 


Advantages of technological innová- 


tion, how it takes place, and what environmental and operational 


factors serve as stimulants or barriers 


235 


Seminar: Administration of Roman, Frame 
Research and Development (: 3) 


Individual and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with vari- 


ous phases of research and developm« management. Topic will 
vary each time the course is offered according to the emerging tech- 


15 


; ' i TR ee E ) " 
nology, current operational problems, and student interest. Prerequi 
site: six to nine semester hours of research and development manage 


ment or permission of instructor 


240 Survey of Information Technology (3) Adams, McCarthy 


Management-oriented surve y of key areas in information technology 
including hardware, software, systems development, management and 


the computing milieu. Laboratory fee, 
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241 Information Systems Development and Application (3) McCarth 
An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing philos 
phies, principles, and practices common to the development af 
ipplication of information systems. Different approaches are studie 
case study materials are evaluated, and the various roles of th 
technical staff are considered. Prerequisite: Mgt 118 (Spring) 


242 Comparative Computer Systems (3) Coyn 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of information processi 
equipment in use today Rec ent and prospec tive equipment an 
software development. Selection of computers and related softwal 
and equipment. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 or permission of instructo 


(Spring) 


243 Management of Information Technology (3) Adam 
Advanced course e 
the management of 


hasizing principles, practices, and trends Ï 


information technology. Case studies. Prerequi 
site: Mgt 240, 242; or permission of instructor (Fall) 


244 Information Systems and Smith, Forman, Coyn 
Telecommunications (3) 
Principles of telecommunications; applications of telecommunication 
for the transmission of data communications to enhance the flow 0 
nformation within an organization. Identifying opportunities fø 
applying technology in ways that will support the efforts of # 
organization. Terminology, hardware and software considerations 
and calculations necessary for the specification and design of tele 


communication systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 118 Fall) 


245 Data Base Systems (3) Coyne, Smith, Test 
An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the lates 
techniques.for developing and implementing an effective data bas 
system. Topics include data base organization, creation, and mall 
tenance; evaluation criteria; standardization of data base system 
impact of packaged data management systems; and analysis of tht 
current state-of-the-art in data base development. Prerequisite: M? 
118. Laboratory fee, $25. 


(Fall) 


246 Workshop in Data Base Systems (3) Testa, Forman, Smith, Coy 
Analysis and solution of complex information problems through com 
mercially available data base systems; development of evaluati 
methodology, comparison of implementation strategies. "Hands-0! 

xperience with at least four major commercial systems Prerequisil® 


Mgt 119, 245; Stat 114. Laboratory fee, $ (Spring) 
247 Higher-Level Programming Languages Forman, Smith, Coy™ 


for Information Systems (3) 

Use of major programming languages in information technologi 
Topics for each language include syntax and semantics, ease y 
learning, coding and debugging, documentation standards and mai? 
tenance, suitability for particular problem areas and projected uset 
availability of languages on large-scale through minicomputers. 
comparative analysis of these language and conversion problems" 
also discussed Prerequisite: Mgt 118. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 


248 Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) Coyne, Forman, smit 


ne 
Introduction to the analysis, design, and implementatión of on- pr 
business information systems. Topics include requirements analys 


260 


261 


263 


264 


functional specifications, file design, man-machine dialogue design 
ments, user psychology, human channel and 


requisite: Mgt 244; Math 31, 32 Spring) 


Adams, McCarthy 


mplementation of computer 
ate-of-the-art through 
in the field and analysis of literature 


dis: uS SIOI n 
Prerequisite Mgt 


43 í of instructor 

) Operating Systems (3 Hahn 
Principles of operating systems; role f the operating system in 
resource allocation activities rent in large-scale digital computers 
The specialized functions of e syste ire. defined, a logical 
requirements of each are specified, including data structuring, multi 
progran g, I/O spooling, a ob control. As an example of 
operating systems’ capabilities, the Job Control Language of the IBM 
370 is described Prerequisite: Mgt 12¢ 121. Laboratory fee 4 


(Fall) 


Microcomputer Applications (3) Testa 


An in-depth approach to the understanding « of microcomputer 


systems. Principles of r 1 distinguishing characteris 
tics amo I ( ms. Students work individu 
ally with the microcomputer ten the laboratory. Prerequisite 
Mgt. 122. Laboratory fee, $25 Spring 

Introduction to General Systems Umpleby, Ericson, Adams 


and Cybernetics (3) 


Analysis of fundamental general systems 
hranc! 


nd cybernetic concepts 
ies of knowledge and academic disciplines 


evolving in various 
emphasizing their transcontextual and interdisciplinary nature, e.g 


stability, equilibrium, homeostasis, feedback, regulation, equifinality 


self-organization variety, uncertainty, redundancy, paradox, first- and 


second-order cybernetics, and self-reference 


Fundamentals of General Management Ericson, Adams, 
Systems and Organizational Cybernetics Umpleby 
(GEMSOC) (3) 


Dynamics. of organization 


f 1 management from a general systems 
and cybernetics viewpoint ranslation of GEMSOC research and 
heory into the world of organizational behavior and management 


practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 260 or permission of instructor 


Case Studies and Field 
Research in GEMSOC (3) 
Investigation of existing organizational. structures and ongoing 
management processes from a GEMSOC standpoint. Operational 
evaluations of firms and agencies, including intercontextual compara 
tive studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 261 


GEMSOC Modeling and Simulation (3) Umpleby, Adams, Ericson 


Literature review and current practice analysis; modeling and simula- 
tion exercises. Continuous and discrete representations: system dy- 
namics, set theory, kinematic graphs, information theory. Prerequisite 

Mgt 261. 


Ericson, Adams, Umpleby 
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290 Special Topics in Management Science (3) Staf 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Mal 
be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 

295 Managerial Statistics I (3) Forman, Hahn, Hardgravt 


Statistical methods and their applicability to management. Topics if 
clude sampling, estimation, hypothesis testing, regression and analys! 
of variance. The student will learn how to utilize computer softwar 
packages in applying the statistical techniques, Prerequisite: Mgt 20 


94 


and 218 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $25 


296 Managerial Statistics II (3) Forman, Hahn, Hardgrav 
Statistical modeling of management applications. Topics include mul 
tiple regression, analysis of variance, analysis of covariance, surv 
design and forecasting. The student will learn how to utilize computé 
software packages for statistical modeling. Prerequisite: Mgt 295 0 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 | 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Management Science (3) Staf 


(Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staf 
(Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3) Staf 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered 8j 
the demand requires. l 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Chitwoo!] 


Institutions and Relationships (3-3) | 


An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks fo 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, an% 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, pote 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institution? 
arrangements to meet the needs of society. (Academic year) 


314 Interpersonal and Group Dynamics (3) Harvél} 
A laboratory education course, employing experience-based learninf 
designed to help participants learn about their impact on others an! 
the dynamics of small group and intergroup behavior. Prerequisi™® 
Mgt 207, 208, 210, or equivalent, and permission of instructor. 


315 Interdisciplinary Problem Solving in Lippi" 
Macro Systems: The Multocular Process (3) 
Exploration of the utilization of cross-disciplinary representative 
applying a particular problem-solving process when coping 
complex problems. Such problems are defined as those having im 
on large numbers of persons. Students will conduct experime™ 
using the process, applying it to a real situation, and develop 
scenarios. Prerequisite: Mgt 207, 208, 210, 212, or equivale™ 
and permission of instructor. 


325 Seminar: Statistics and Probability (3) Hardgra" 


, : ; A i i A iit! 
Special topics and advanced applications in statistics and probabili? 


ps 
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such as factor analysis, exploratory data analysis, or Box-Jenkins 
forecasting. May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Mgt 225 
and 295, or permission of instructor 


328 Seminar: Operations Research (3) Hardgrave 
Special topics and advanced applications in operations research, 
such as fuzzy set theory, catastrophe theory, or Markovian decision 
processes. May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Mgt 228 or 
permission of instructor. 


365 Research Seminar in Umpleby, Adams, Ericson 
GEMSOC Theory (3) 
Advanced seminar on recent advances in GEMSOC. Examination of 
the sources of systems concepts in traditional fields; extension of 
existing theory into new areas. Prerequisite: Mgt 261 


366 Philosophic and Policy Issues in Ericson 
Institutional Articulation (3) 
Need for greater institutional coherence of managerial decision- 
making in an "only one world" frame of reference. Systemic articula- 
tion and metasystemic integration: the planned evolution of more ef- 
fective institutional forms. Institutional sovereignty, organizational 
morality, and human values: the search for general systemic opti- 
mality. Prerequisite: Mgt 261 


390 Philosophical Foundations of Lauter, Vaill 
Administrative Research (3) 
Philosophy of science as applied to research in administration 
Topics include the nature and current problems of epistemology, the 
f theories, and the relationship between 


development and role of 
theory, methodology, and empirical data (Fall and spring) 


391 Methodological Foundations of Lauter 
Administrative Research (3) 
Examination of the process of social science research. Use of models 
and theoretical frameworks in research; formulation of research 
questions, hypotheses, operational definitions, research design, 
sampling methods, and data analysis approaches. Primary emphasis 


on the development of dissertation proposals (Spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the general examination. May be 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


MATHEMATICS 
Professors D. Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman (Chairman), H- Kenyon, C. Taam, 
E^ Bari, I. Katz, H.D. Junghenn 
tofoe. Professor J. Eftis 
— Lecturers D.M. Dribin, A. Thaler 
S ate Professors W.A. Smith (Emeritus), D.R.K. Henney, I.I. Glick, M.D. 
een, M.P. Lee, E.A. Stone; B. Jamil (Visiting) 
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Associate Professorial Lecturers M.E.I. Morris, C.M. Chambers, P.L. Hay! 
Y. Akiyama 

Assistant Professor M.M. Gupta 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers W. Altman, B.F. Rice, M.J. Evans, G 
Federici, M.A. Montemezzi 

Lecturers B.E. Gammon, A. Kriegman 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with major in mathematics (0 

The following requirements must be fulfilled 


( 
,artmental 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87 


2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math? 


may be waived upon examination before registrafion.) 

3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours 
second-group courses in mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139 and # 
It is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Russi 
and mathematically related courses in such subjects as physics, statistics, eU 


nomics and engineering 


matli 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in appli 
J PI 


matics (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87 
33. (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math? 


may be waived upon examination before registration.) 


) 


2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 


3. Required courses in related areas 
(a) Stat 189-90 
(b) Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation with the # 
visor, from social and management sciences, engineering and physical scien@ 
or computer sciences. At least 12 semester hours must be chosen from one af 


and the other six semester hours must be chosen from courses numbered 1017 
higher. For courses in applied science, civil engineering, electrical engineer 
and computer science, engineering administration, mechanical engineering, 8f 
operations research, see the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulle! 

4. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hour$- 
second-group courses in mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, 1812] 


It is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Russ! 


Master of Arts in the field of mathematics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's deg! 
with a major in mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. Students must compl? 
30 semester hours of approved course work, with or without a thesis, and m] 
pass a comprehensive examination. 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of applied mathemati® 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major in mathematics or a related fi? 
such as statistics, a physical science, engineering, or economics. k 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. Course work is divi“ 
between mathematics courses and courses from one area of application—® 
nomics, engineering (civil, computer science, electrical, engineering adminis" 
tion, mechanical, or operations research), physics, statistics, or urban 9 
regional planning. Courses in the chosen area of application are selecte 
consultation with the relevant department j 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete 30 semester ho^ 
of approved course work, including Math 299-300 Thesis Research, and m 
pass a comprehensive examination. At least 15 semester hours must be 
mathematics courses, with no more than 6 hours of these from second-g7 
courses. The remaining courses are chosen from the selected area of appli 
tion. Theses are jointly supervised by the department of mathematics a? 
department concerned with the area of application. 
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Candidates for the degre 


complete 30 semester 
hours of courst 


examination. At least 


we 


15 semester hours must be 


W no more tł six 
]*emester hours from second-gr 10 esis requirement. 
Master of Science f l'eacl ; degree; at least 12 


Semester hours or equivalent ncluding the equivalent 
9f Math 31 experience in t 

Required: 30 semester hours 
Courses, including Math 16€ 


Doctor of Philosophy in 


secondary school level 


rd-group mathematic S 


Quirements pages 91-93, 9 committee, 


alter cons 


rai progra 


tation with the 


P'áken to fulfill the 48-semester ir requir nt | ing to the General Ex 
mination; (2) the two languages, selected from French, German, or Russian 
Which must satisfy the reign language requirement; and (3) the four areas 
Of study in which the student must prepare for the General Examination. The 
doctoral program committee will i D o jf Research when the 
Student has selected ferably early in the I one of the following 


} 


differential 


strac 


tesearch fields for the dissertation: functional analysis (a 
*quations, fur 
oup representations, lir 
Station, ordinary and partial differential equations, theory of numbers, and 
topology (general topology, analytic topology, topological groups) 


Bachelor of Arts in Educati nd 
M mathematics—Prerequisite: the ed 


ions, generalized functions, groups of operators), 


algebra (matrix theory), logic, measure and inte- 


Required the mathematics option 
Page 118. 
First G 
roup 
*3 College Algebra (3) Morris and Staff 


Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with 


several additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school 
algebra and high school geometry Fall ring) 


*6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Morris and Staff 


gh school algebra and one year of high 


Prerequisite: two years of h 
school geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor) 
(Fall and spring) 

*9 General Mathematics I (3) Staff 


Logic, sets, foundations of the number system, abstract mathematical 


systems, groups (Fall and spring) 


10 General Mathematics II (3) Staff 
Algebra, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, probability and 
statistics, matrices (Fall and spring) 


30 Precalculus (3) Bari and Staff 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and rela- 
tions. Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential func- 
tions. Prerequisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high 
School algebra, one year of high school geometry and one-half year 
of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new 
students must take a placement examination in algebra and trigo- 


OM nometry (Fall and spring) 

"The a 

" S i 

ow, chool of Government and Business Administration does not accept credit for this course 


"Id the p p A 
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31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) Kenyon and Stal 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponential 
and logarithms with simple applications. Arc length. Conic section 
Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent.* (Fall and spring) 


32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Kenyon and Staf 
Calculus of trigonometric and hyperbolic functions. Techniques ? 
integration. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite series; po 
coordinates; 3-dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31 (Fa 
and spring) 

33 Multivariable Calculus (3) Kenyon and Staf 
Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integral 
Topics in vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring 

41 Calculus for Economists I (4) Junghen 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transce? 
dental functions; marginal analysis for functions of one variable 
optimization of functions of one variable applied to economics. Pré 
requisite: Math 30 or equivalent.* (Fall) 

42 Calculus for Economists II (4) Junghen 


Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, including 
input-output models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; margin? 
analysis for functions of several variables; optimization of functio? 
of several variables applied to economics; infinite series. Prerequ 
site: Math 41. (Spring) 


t51 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and Stef 
Management Sciences I (3) 
Notion of function; graph of function; sequences; differential calcul 
of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic function*] 
New students must take a placement examination in algebra prior toj 
registration (Fall and spring) 


t52 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and Staf 
Management Sciences II (3) ! 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of seve 
variables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange mul! 
pliers; systems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algeD™] 
determinants, rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Mal] 
51. (Fall and spring) l 


Second Group 


101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelso” 
Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional a" 
predicate calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathe 
matics. Open to sophomores with permission of department. 
requisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


r : n 
102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Nels? 
Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations ^ 
the real number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission 
instructor. 
* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. H 


. ics 9 
t Social and management science students with a strong record in high school mathematics 
advised to take Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52 
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104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3) Dribin 
Philosophical and historical aspects of mathematics and its interplay 


with other disciplines from antiquity to modern times. Prerequisite 


two years of high school mathematics (Spring) 

106 Introduction to Topology (3) Kenyon and Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) Bari 
Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Stone and Staff 
Differential equations. Laplace transform. Series solutions of differen 
tial equations. Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Math 33 
(Fall) 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Stone and Staff 
Vector analysis. First- and second-order partial differential equa 
tions. Topics in complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 111 (Spring) 

113 Graph Theory (3) Bari 


Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; 


connectivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; 
coloring problems. Flow charts for computer applications. Prerequi- 
site: Math 32 (Spring 


121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) Katz 


Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (includ 


ing polynomial rings), and fields to sophomores with permis- 


sion of department, Prerequisite 


ji 2 or permission of instructor. 


(Academic year) 


123 Linear Algebra (3) Lee 
Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices. Quad- 
ratic and bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. Prerequisite: Math 
121. (Fall) 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Junghenn and Staff 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector 
spaces, characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley Theorem 
Systems of linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic 
forms. Applications to economic, biological, and physical models. 


Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


125 Linear Programming (3) Katz 
Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment problem, duality 
theorems, post-optimality, the transportation problem, integer pro- 
gramming, applications. Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. 


134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) Gupta and Staff 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142 (Spring, even years) 
135 Projective Geometry (3) Dribin 


Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Liverman 
Topology of R», Continuous mappings. Uniform convergence. Dif- 
ferentiable mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 
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140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Livermal 


Contraction maps, implicit function and differential equation theo 
rems. Integration theory. Fourier series Prerequisite: Math 139 0 
equivalent. (Spring) 


141 Advanced Calculus III (3) Glick and Staf 


Tensors, differential forms, Stokes theorem, introductory differenti# 
geometry. Prerequisite: Math 140 


142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Taam 
Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include eX 
istence theorems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and applica 
tions to physics and ecology. Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 or 124 
or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis I (3) Gupt 
Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct ani 
Iterative methods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices 
Solution of nonlinear equations Interpolation and approximate repre 
sentation of functions, splines. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalen 
and some knowledge of computer programming. (Fall, even years 


154 Introduction to Numerical Analysis II (3) Gupt 
(Formerly Difference Equations) | 
Numerical differentiation and integration. Solution of ordinary dif 
ferential equations. Introduction to optimization theory, gradie? 
techniques. Least squares and applications, data fitting. Prerequisité 
Math 153 or permission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) 


157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Henney and Staf 
Analytic functions. Power series. Contour integration and calculus 9 
residues. Conformal mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisit® | 
Math 139. (Spring) 


168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) Bari and Staf 


Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science f 
Teachers, teachers for in-service training or students recommend 

by the department of education. Critical examination of seconda? 
school mathematics, curricula, techniques and programs, Prerequisil® 
Math 31 and permission of instructor. 


-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3-3) Hayes, Glick 
Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of linear alg" 
bra, senior status as major in Applied Mathematics. (Academ 
year) 

191 Special Topics (arr.) staf 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 
Offered upon demand. 

195 Reading and Research (arr.) staf 


Under -the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to math? 
matics and applied mathematics majors with demonstrated capability 
Prior approval of instructor required. May be repeated for cre? 
(Fall or spring) 
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| Third Group 


Courses marked with an asterisk (*) are offered every year 


ALGEBRA 


*201-2 Modern Algebra I and II (3-3) Lee 
Fundamental concepts of groups, rings, and fields (Academic 
year) 

203 Modern Algebra III (3) Lee 
Galois theory and valuation theory (Fall 1979 and alternate years) 
204 Representation Theory (3) Lee 


Representations of groups and algebras 


205 Matrix Theory (3) Katz 
Topics chosen from the following: inequalities, non-negative matrices 
and their applications, infinite dimensional vector spaces, multilinear 
algebra, bilinear and quadratic forms 


206 Topics in Algebra (3) Staff 


ANALYSIS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


*211 Complex Analysis I (3) Liverman 
Topology of complex numbers; elementary functions; integrals; 
Cauchy's theorem; maximum modulus and Liouville theorem; Taylor 
and Laurent series; classification of singularities; contour integra- 
tion; the residue theorem; continuation, multivalued functions, and 
branch points. Prerequisite: advanced. calculus. (Fall) 


212 Complex Analysis II (3) Henney and Staff 


Harmonic functions, partial fractions. Mittag-Leffler theorem; entire 


functions, the Hadamard product theorem, the gamma function; 
Hurwitz's theorem, normal families of functions. The Riemann map- 
ping theorem; analytic continuation, Riemann surfaces. Prerequisite: 
Math 211 or equivalent. 


213 Applications of Complex Analysis (3) Liverman and Staff 
Topics chosen from potential theory and conformal mapping, special 
functions, asymptotic expansions; steepest descent, stationary phase, 
and WKB methods, Fourier and Laplace transforms, Wiener-Hopf 
method, dual and singular integral equations. Prerequisite: Math 211 
or an undergraduate course in complex variables. (Spring) 


"214 Measure and Integration Theory (3) Junghenn and Staff 
Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract spaces. Probability 
measures. Absolute continuity; Radon-Nikodym theorem; measure on 
product spaces; Fubini theorem. LP spaces: Prerequisite: advanced 
calculus. (Spring) 


*24r . " . n 
215 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Taam 


Topological and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem; completion of a 
metric space; Normed and Banach spaces; linear functionals and op- 
erators; Hahn-Banach theorem; principle of uniform boundedness; the 
closed-graph theorem and interior mapping principle; Hilbert spaces; 


C 
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216 


217 


218 


219-20 


221 
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eigenvalues, eigenvectors, invariant subspaces, and projection oper 
tors; operational calculus of functions defined on the spectrum. Pre 
requisite: advanced calculus. (Fall) 


Banach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3) Taal 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algebras 
Stone-Cech compactification; application to the spectral theory ? 
operators, spectral theorem for bounded and unbounded operator! 
Prerequisite: knowledge of measure and integration, introduction lf 
functional analysis, and Tychonoff and Stone-Weierstrass theorem 
(Spring) 


Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick and Staf 
First course in ordinary differential equations; existence and uniqué 
ness of solutions; continuity of solutions with respect to initial cof 
ditions; properties of linear systems. Prerequisite: advanced calcult& 
(Fall, even years) 


Topics in Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Stal 
Topics to be chosen from stability theory, non-linear oscillations 
equations with delays 


Techniques of Partial Differential Equations (3-3) Liverma! 
Math 219: Linear first- and second-order equations. Applications V 
probability theory and mathematical physics. Prerequisite: knowledf 
of advanced calculus and rudiments of linear algebra and compl 
variables. Math 220: First-order equations and systems. Characteri* 
tics and bi-characteristics. Variational and transform methods. Inte 
gral equations and boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Math 2f 
knowledge of undergraduate linear algebra and analytic functi 
theory. Alternate academic years | 


Calculus of Variations (3) sti 
Introduction to the calculus of variations via the notion of # 
Fréchet derivative, the Euler equations, the Hamilton-Jacobi eq 
tions; sufficient conditions for a solution to exist, applications V 
mechanics and physics, control theory. 


222 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Gup” 
Computer arithmetic and round-off errors. Solution of linear syste 
and nonlinear equations. Interpolation and approximations. Num? 
cal differentiation and integration. Eigenvalues and eigenvecto* 
Prerequisite: knowledge of advanced calculus and computer pr 
gramming. (Fall, odd years) 

223 Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Gup" 
Partial Differential Equations (3) 

(Formerly Introduction to Numerical Analysis) 

Initial and boundary value problems for ordinary differential equ^ 
tions. Error propagation, convergence and stability. Finite differen? 
and finite element methods for partial differential equations. prf 
requisite: knowledge of differential equations and computer pr 
gramming. (Spring, even years) 

224 Generalized Functions and Operational Methods (3) Liverml 


Theory of Schwartz distributions. Operational calculus of gener? 
ized functions. Generalized function Fourier series, Fourier and ^ 
place transforms, applications to initial and boundary-value probl A 
Prerequisite: advanced calculus. 


MATHEMATICS 
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5 Theory of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) Liverman 
Fréchet and countable union spaces; structure, and properties of 
Schwartz distributions and Gelfand-Silov generalized functions; ap- 
plications to explicit solutions and existence theory of ordinary and 
partial differential equations, nested Hilbert spaces; generalized 


) 


Fourier transform. Prerequisite: Math 211 or permission of instructor. 


òà Control Theory (3) Glick 
Optimal control of linear systems, control of linear systems with 
convex cost functionals, the maximal principle and selected topics 
on control systems (Spring) 


S 
ho 
ma 


227-28 Introduction to System Theory (3-3) Staff 
Analysis of discrete and continuous systems of various types. States 
and system dynamics and problems of control, optimization and sta- 


bility. Prerequisite: background in advanced calculus and linear al- | 
gebra | 


229 Mathematical Programming (3) Katz 
Simplex methods, including discussion of degeneracy. Duality theory; 
applications to the transportation and assignment problems. Non- 
linear programming, including dynamic and geometric programming. 


230 Topics in Analysis (3) Junghenn 


Invariant means on semi-groups. (Offered as the demand warrants) 


231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) Liverman 


Integral transforms. Fourier, Laplace, Mellin, and Hilbert transforms 


of functions and generalized functions. Applications to O.D.E., P.D.E., 
and integral equations of applied mathematics, physics, and engi- 


neering. (Offered as the demand warrants) 


232 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta 
Finite element methods. (Offered as the demand warrants) 


241-42 Mathematical Foundations of Junghenn 
Stochastic Processes (3-3) 
Fundamentals and applications of stochastic processes, beginning 
with a rigorous development of the requisite measure theory, prob- i 
ability theory, and Fourier analysis on R», and culminating in an in- | 
depth study of Martingales, Markov processes, Brownian motion, and | 
Poisson processes. Applications will be made to the life sciences, j 
physics, engineering, and gambling. Prerequisites: advanced calculus 
and linear algebra 
| 
l 


C IA" 
OMBINAT ORIAL MATHEMATICS 


Generating functions, recurrence relations, counting theorems 
Selected topics. Applications to statistical mechanics, information 
theory, design of experiments, operations research, linear and dy- 
namic programming, network theory. Prerequisite: undergraduate | 
modern algebra and linear algebra. (Spring, odd years) | 


262 Graph Theory (3) Bari 


Electrical and other networks, matroids, chemical isomers, crystal 
Structure, linear programming, operations research, Markov chains, 


261 Combinatorics (3) Bari | 
| 
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LOGIC 


kory 


a/ 


27 


COL 
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Propositional and predicate calculus (first order) syntax, 


Feynman diagrams, selected topics in graph theory from introductolj 

topics to problems currently of research interest (Spring, evel 
years) 

263 Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) Stall 

1 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 


formatio? 


rules, semantics, axioms, proof and deduction, object vs metalar| 
guage, deduction theorem, compactness theorem, Gódel-Henkin com 
pleteness theorem, Craig's interpolation theorem, Beth's definabilill 


theorem. First-order recursive arithmetic: 


decidability. 


72 Topics in Logic (3) 


incompletenes 


s and ul 


Nelsoni 


Selected topics from recursive function theory, model theory, sé] 


theory, or proof theory 


TOPOLOGY 


*281-82 General Topology (3-3) 


(Academic year) 


283-84 Topological Groups (3-3) 


Kenyon and Stall 
General topological spaces, separation axioms, compactness and | 
connectedness. Metrization, uniform spaces, and complete space 


Gree! 


General theory of topological groups; uniform structures on groups 
products and inverse limits. Locally compact groups, classical lines 
groups and Lie groups. Prerequisites: General topology includin 


uniform spaces, linear algebra, and real 
Prerequisite: general topology including 
algebra, and elementary group theory. 


285 Topological Vector Spaces (3) 


and complex 


variables 


uniform spaces, lineW 


Junghem 


Vector space topologies, linear manifolds, metrizability and com 
plexification. Locally convex topological vector spaces, projectiv® 
and inductive topologies, barrelled and bornological spaces. PIÉ 
requisite: general topology including uniform spaces, linear algeD™ 


and real and real and complex variables 


287 Differentiable Manifolds I (3) 


Glick 


ian a . A r ings 
Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors, sub-manifolds, imbeddiff 
and immersions, vector fields and differential equations on manifol®® 
tensors and differential forms, Lie derivatives, orientability. 


(Fall—offered as the demand warrants) 


288 Differentiable Manifolds II (3) 


Glick 


i : . " z . n 
Manifolds with boundary, integration on manifolds, Stoke's theor? 
and the divergence theorem, the Brouwer fixed-point 
deRham groups, Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature. 


(Spring—offered as the demand warrants) 


289 Topics in Topology (3) 


theore™ 


staf 
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RESEARCH 


*295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 

May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 

*398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

*399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 


MICROBIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors R. Hugh, E.M. Lerner II (Research), L.F. Affronti (Chairman), 
K. Huang, M. Reich, P.D. Kind 
Ssociate Professor Y. Chu (Research) 
Ssociate Professorial Lecturer R.F. DeGiovanni-Donnelly 
Ssistant Professor G.V. Stokes 


Master of Science in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
gree with a major in biological or physical sciences from this University, or 
an equivalent degree. The undergraduate program must have included the fol- 
Owing courses or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; Math 30, 
1 (31 may be taken concurrently with the graduate program); Phys 1, 2. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. A total of 30 semester hours 
"5 required, 24 hours of course work and six hours of thesis (Micr 299-300). The 
ourse work must include Micr 211 (if not taken prior to admission), plus Bioc 
1-22: Micr 277-78; and completion of the biostatistics tool requirement. The 
Maining academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected 
th the approval of the department. 

-actor of Philosophy in the field of microbiology—Required: the general re- 
Wirements, pages 91—93, 99-101. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement 
ti, Completing biostatistics and by either passing a reading knowledge examina- 
ps in French or German, or completing satisfactorily six semester hours 
, 8n approved tool option such as electron microscopy. The General Examina- 


ti ^ ime : i Xx 
pla Covers at least four fields, two of which must be in microbiological disci- 
es. 


Te 


a esearch fields: clinical microbiology, determinative bacteriology, immuno- 
ph, istry, immunology, microbial genetics, microbial pharmacology, microbial 
Ysiology, and virology. 


211 Microbiology (4) Staff 
Survey of bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites, and immuno- 
logical concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Bioc 221-22, 


or other biochemistry course, and permission of instructor. Labora- 
tory fee, $20. (Fall) 


212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) Hugh 
Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic characteristics of bacteria 
with emphasis on pathogenesis, prevention, and control of bacterial 


390 


* For description of Micr 201 see the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 
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diseases of man Micr 211 or equivalent. Laboratot 


fee, $20 


Prerequisites 

(Spring) 

214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (3) Pipe 
Fundamental aspects of the culture of animal, plant, and insect cells 
Specialized techniques and applications of tissue culture procedures 
Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent (Spring) 

215 Medical Parasitiology (2) Baransk 
Study of host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of importa 


parasites in medicine. (Fall) 
219 Scientific Writing (1) Wagnel 
A basis for preparing theses, dissertations, and publications (Fall) 
225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich 


Morphology and biochemistry of various mic roorganisms with em 
phasis on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 211, or equivalent 
(Fall) 


226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, DeGiovanni-Donnellf 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with em 
phasis on Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of iff 


antibiotics 

structor. (Spring) 

229 Immunology (3) Kind, Affront 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts, Antigens, anti 
bodies, antigen-antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the im 
mune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructo 
(Fall) 


230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Affront 
Serologic and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and 1€ 
search situations emphasized. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Micr 229 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall 
odd years) 


231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 


Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues 
theories of auto-immunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delay& 
hypersensitivities, and immunogenetics. Clinical faculty discuss rel? 
vant aspects of immunobiology. Prerequisite: Micr 201* or 229, 8?" 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 


233 Virology (3) Stoke 


Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Pi” 
requisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Fall) l 


Stoke 


234 Virology—Laboratory (2) : 
Laboratory complement to Micr 233, Prerequisite or concurrent regi | 
tration: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

Hog 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) if 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of bacteri# 
nomenclature, development of bacterial classification based on rd 
tionships, characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Mic? 
or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) 
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251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) Hugh 
For graduate students; open to medical students. Detection and 
identification of bacterial agents which cause diseases in humans. 
Comparative isolation and identification methods; emphasis on in- 
terpretation and significance of laboratory observations. Prerequisite: 


| Micr 212 or equivalent (Fall, even years) 
| 255 Glinical Virology (1) Huang 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations, Pre- 
| requisite: Micr 212 or equivalent (Fall) 
| 

257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Affronti 


Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens and 
antibodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. Labora- 


tory fee, $20. Limited enrollment (Spring, even years) 

258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic 
principles. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 

260 Cellular Immunology (1) Kind 
Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response. Con- 
tent differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit 
Prerequisite: Micr 229. (Spring) 

277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) Staff 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) 

293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring) 

295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


MUSEUM STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


C R 
?mmittee on Museum Studies 


J. , 
of Anderson, A.D. Andrews, R.K. Evans (Chairman and Acting Director 
Pa rogram), V.K. Golla, R.L. Humphrey, M.P. Lader, B. Mergen, R.K. 
cker, C.R. Rose 
e * 
Its Committee serves the Museum Studies Program in an advisory capacity. 


me Š a k 
the Sm pbers are drawn from several departments of the University and from 
ithsonian Institution. 
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[he Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental pri 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of museum studié 
his program provides students with a broad background in museum studie 
including a variety of specialized approaches to museum work, with concel 
trations in conservation, museum administration and collections managemeñ 
and exhibiting 

The Program is designed primarily to prepare students to work with his 
torical and scientific collections. Students whose principal career interests af 
in art collections and galleries should apply for candidacy in the program fo 
the Master of Arts in the field of art history with a concentration in museul 
training, offered by the Art Department. Students whose career interests am 
primarily in curatorial positions with ethnographic and archeological material 
should apply for candidacy for the Master of Arts in the field of anthropology 
with a concentration in museum training. Students whose career interests aff 
primarily in curatorial positions with historical materials should apply fo 
candidacy for the Master of Arts in the field of American studies, with a con 
centration in museum training. Students whose career interests are in museum 
education should apply for candidacy in the program for the Master of Arts M 
l'eaching—Museum Education, offered by the School of Education and Hum 
Development. 

Students applying for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must me? 
all general requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts ani 
Sciences, including a baccalaureate degree with a major, or its equivalent, # 
anthropology, art history, American studies, or natural science. In addition, tht 
student should have taken at least six credit hours in each of these fields al 
at least nine credit hours in one of them, other than the student's undergradual' 
major, or must show equivalent preparation. There are additional prerequisite 
for specialization in ethnographic or archeological conservation. 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies—Required: the general 1 
quirements, pages 91-99. The degree requires a minimum of 42 hours of cours 
work. At least 15 hours of course work must be in an academic core discipline 
for example, American studies, anthropology, biological sciences, geology a 
paleobiology, public administration, or an appropriate interdisciplinary com 
bination. At least 15 hours of course work must be in museum studies cours? 
in conservation, museum administration, and exhibiting. Six to 12 hours mus! 
be in a museum internship in the Washington area or elsewhere. The stude" 
must pass a comprehensive examination based on course work and submit’ 
research paper of publishable quality. In addition, the student must fulfill the 
tool requirement by passing a reading examination in an approved foreig? 
language, an approved course in statistics or computer programming, an 8f 
proved course in organic chemistry for those specializing in conservation, ” 
other approved courses. 


MUSEUM STUDIES 


Third Group 


201 Introduction to Museum Studies (3) Eva 


An introduction to the field of museum work—the history and pur 
poses of museums; the types and variety of museums; natural s 
ence, social science, and history museums; the organization th 
functioning of museums; the role of museums in the community; 
nation, and the world; collections, curation, research, conservatio? 
exhibition, and education. (Fall) 
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216 Collections Management in the Collier, Wilcox 
Natural History Museum (3) 

rvation, storage, 

e and anthropo- 


General principles of collections management 
] documentation of natural 


Topics include storage hardware systems, environ- 


maintenance, anc 


logical specime 


collections, inventory control, registration systems, 
ind retrieval (Spring]) 


mental effects on 


and data storage 


233 Materials and Techniques of Art and Zycherman 
Archeological Artifacts: Inorganic Materials (3) 
^ non-technical course for archeologists, anthropologis and art 
historians. Nature of the materials of objects of art and archeology 
Physical properties of the raw materials, techniques used to shape 
them into objects, and the final structure of the objects (Fall) 

234 Materials and Techniques of Art and Zycherman 
Archeological Artifacts: Organic Materials (3) 
A non-technical course for archeologists, anthropologists, and art 


historians. Nature of the materials of objects of art and archeology. 
J g 

Physical properties of the raw organic materials, techniques used to 

shape them into objects, and the final structure of the objects 


(Spring) 


255 Problems of Small Museums (3) 
^ detailed survey of the problems involved in planning, developing, 
funding, and operating small museums. Topics include: goals and ob- 


jectives, record keeping, budget jit produc- 


I ing, exhibit de 


tion, conservation of specimens, security, training guides, and evalu- 


ation. (Fall) 


291 Museum Internship (3) Staff 
Individual work experience and/or research experience in museums 
of the Washington area and possibly elsewhere. Each student should 
make arrangements with the Coordinator of Internships and/or the 
Acting Director. Museum internships are supervised by one (or more) 
member(s) of the cooperating museum staff in the area of museum 
management, conservation, exhibiting, etc. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall, spring, summer) 

295 Directed Research (3) Staff 
Individual research on special topics of the museum field. Topics 
must be approved by the Acting Director of Museum Studies. May be 
repeated for credit. (Fall, spring, summer) 

297 Special Topics in the Museum Field (3) Staff 
Special topics may be organized by the Museum Studies staff or by 
request of six or more students. 


MUSEUM STUDIES COURSES OFFERED BY OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Conservation: 


Art/Anth 292: Introduction to Conservation 
Art/Anth 293: Conservation Laboratory Techniques 
Art/Anth 211: Seminar: Problems in Conservation 
Art/Anth 212: Advanced Conservation Techniques 
Anth 295: Research 


CERET 
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Administration: 


Art 129-30: Principles of Museum Work 

Art 213: Museum Administration and Governance 
Art 214: Museum Administration and Trusteeship 
Art 217-18: Problems in Museum Work 

Educ 310: Museum Studies 

Educ 311: Museum Audiences 


Exhibiting: 
Art 209-10: Exhibition and Display Design 
Anth 264: Seminar: Museum Techniques 
AmCv/Anth 270: Seminar: Museum Exhibiting 
Anth 291: Anthropology in the Museum 
Educ 311: Museum Audiences 


Internships: 


Art 201-2: Museum Projects 

Art 271-72: Museum Techniques 

Anth 290: Advanced Museum Research 
AmCv 251: Museum Research and Education 
Educ 312: Internship in Museum Education 


MUSIC zt Ar uiri: E 


Professors G. Steiner (Chairman), R. Parris 

Professorial Lecturer E. Meyers 

Associate Professor N.A. Tilkens 

Assistant Professor R.J], Guenther 

Adjunct Assistant Professor M.C. Tolson (Piano) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer B. Feinstein 

Studio Lecturers in Applied Music S.K. Kim (Piano), M. McNabb (Pian? 
and Organ), M. Peris (Piano), C.A. Rachlin (Piano) , C.O. Dash (Voict) 
S.H. Prussing (Voice, Director of Choral Activities), J.E. White (Voice) 
R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), R.A. Norris (Guitar), N.M. Irvine (Bassi 
W.H. Mann (Flute), T.P. Perazzoli (Flute), R.O. White (Oboe), wk 
Wright (Clarinet. and Saxophone), L. Lipnick (Bassoon), R. Odmath 
(French Horn), D. Rorick (Trumpet), T.H. Wardlow (Percussion Instr 
ments), B.R. Seidman (Harp), M.C. Sislen (Guitar), A. Lee (Voice) 
P. Gieseler (Voice), E.M. Guenther (Organ and Piano), G. Krep] 
(Guitar), R.T. Daniels (Recorder), P.P. Fischer (Flute), R.J. Blatt (Cello) 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in music (departmental)—The following © 

quirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 2, 5-6, six hours of applied music lessons: 

minimum of four semesters in music ensemble groups. " 
3. Required courses in related areas—12 hours of one foreign languas 

(French, German, or Italian recommended). : 
4. Required courses in the major— Mus 101, 102, 103, 104, 131-32, 138, 151; sp 

additional hours of applied music courses. Students preparing for gradu? , 

study or professional concentratíon in music may elect a further program 
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Specialization in music literature, theory, or applied music. (Music theory 
majors must meet departmental requirements for profi iency in piano; applied 
music majors must perform a complete public recital or the equivalent in 
major solo performances.) 


Master of Arts in the field of musicology Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
with a major in music, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. The program of study 
consists of 30 semester hours of course work including a thesis (six semester 
hours). 


Master of Music in the field of music theory, music composition, conduct- 
ing, or applied music—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major in music 
or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. The required second- and 
third-group course work is as follows: 

1. In the field of music theory—Thirty semester hours of course work includ- 
ing a thesis (six semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, 
creative, or analytical techniques 

2. In the field of music composition Thirty semester hours of course work 
including a creative thesis of one composition in large form properly prepared 
for performance (chamber music, a symphonic form, or a choral work with 
Orchestral accompaniment) including a written theoretical, formal, and har- 
mónic analysis of the work. 

3. In the field of conducting— Thirty semester hours of course work including 
8 thesis (six semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, 
Creative, or analytical techniques. The requirements also include acceptable 
Public conducting performances 

4. In the field of applied music—Thirty semester hours distributed as follows: 
(a) 12 semester hours of applied music in the area of concentration; (b) 12 
Semester hours of music theory and musi history and literature courses; and 
(C) a thesis (six semester hours). The thesis consists of a public recital and 
Performance before a designated committee (such a recital and performance 
Must be representative of an extensive and well-rounded repertory, performed 
on a professionally accepted artistic level), and delivery of an historical and 
analytical] lecture on the musical content of the program; demonstrated leader- 
Ship in an ensemble performance (opera or oratorio for voice); and a written 
léport on some approved theoretical area related to the student's concentration. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching field 
in music—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, page 114. 
Required: the music option and professional courses listed on page 118. 


MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


First Group 

1 Elements of Music Theory (3) Staff 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord struc- 
ture. (Fall and spring) 

2 Ear-training (3) Staff 
Melodic and harmonic dictation, ear-training, sight-singing, elemen- 
tary keyboard harmony. (Spring) 

3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Steiner, Guenther 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of 
music materials and media. (Fall and spring) 


URSES OI CTION 


INSTRI 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) Steiner 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural 
analysis of selected literature (Spring) 

5-6 Harmony (3-3) Parris, Guenther 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; 
part-writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 of 


satisfactory passing of placement examination. (Fall and spring) 

7 Music of Nonwestern Cultures (3) Tilkens 
Introductory survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the 
major cultures of the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa. (Fall) 

8 History of Jazz (3) Staff 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music 
from its origins to the present (Summer) 


Second Group 


101-2 History of Music I (3-3) Tilkens 
Development of music in the Western world from the early Christian 
era through the Baroque. (Academic year) 

103-4 History of Music II (3-3) Tilkens 
Development of Western music from the Classic period to the 
present (Academic year) 

109 Orchestra Literature (3) Steiner 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of 
representative works. (Spring) 

110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Steiner 


Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis 
of representative works 


121 The Opera (3) Feinstein | 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative 
works 

125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) Tilkens 


Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard 
literature from the 16th century to the present. 


131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) Parris 
Practice in 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale 
preludes, inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent 
(Academic year] 


133-34 Composition (3-3) Parris 
(Academic year) 
135 Counterpoint (3) Parris 
Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques. 
(Fall) 
137 Orchestration (3) Parris 


Instrumental scoring. (Spring) 
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138 Form and Analysis (3) Parris 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature 
(Spring) 

151 Conducting (3) Steiner 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analy- 
sis, and interpretation of selected musical literature: practice in 
conducting. (Fall) 

160-61 Electronic Music (3-3) Meyers 
Tape and electronic techniques, synthesizer use, and acoustical 


principles 


173 Pedagogy (3) Steiner 


Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in a selected area 
See Schedule of Classes for specific area. 


199 Independent Research (3) Staff 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor Open only to qualified 
music majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Guenther 
(Fall) 

205 Music of the Baroque Period (3) Tilkens 
Study of the musical styles, te« hniques, and literature from 1600 to 
1750. (Fall) 

206 Music of the Classic Period (3) Guenther 


Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th-century 
schools through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 


207 Music of the Romantic Period (3) Guenther 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schu- 
bert through the 19th century (Fall) 

208 Music of the 20th Century (3) Guenther 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 
20th century. (Spring) 

231-32 Composition (3-3) Parris 
May be repeated for credit (Academic year) 

234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Staff 

237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Guenther 
(Fall) 


238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) Parris, Tilkens 
Fall: Mozart; spring: Brahms 
239 Independent Research (3) Staff 


752 Advanced Conducting (3-3) Steiner 
(Academic year) 


251 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


All applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may be re- 
peated for credit. 


Mus 51, 52, 53, 54 and 55 do not include individual lessons and do not require 
a supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include individual les- 
sons and require a supplementary fee, as follows 

1. One-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, 


supplementary fee, $75. 
2. Two- or three-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour & 


week, supplementary fee, $100. 

Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the 
first three weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Supplementary fees are 
different for courses offered during the summer sessions. Consult the Music 
Department for details. 

The supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in music 
and full-time undergraduate music majors 


First Group 
Required practice: three hours a week for one-semester-hour courses and six 
hours a week for two-semester-hour courses. 


11 Piano (1) Staff | 
12 Piano (2) 

13 Voice (1) Staff 
14 Voice (2) 

15 Organ (1) McNabb, E. Guenther 
16 Organ (2) 

17 Violin (1) Steiner, Parnas 
18 Violin (2) 

19 Classical Guitar (1) Staff 
20 Classical Guitar (2) 

21 Viola (1) Parnas 
22 Viola (2) 

23 Cello (1) Blatt 
24 Cello (2) 

25 Bass (1) Irvine 
26 Bass (2) 

27 Flute (1) staf 
28 Flute (2) 

29 Recorder (1) Daniels 
30 Recorder (2) 

31 Oboe (1) R. White 
32 Oboe (2) 

33 Clarinet (1) wright 
34 Clarinet (2) ` 

35 Saxophone (1) wright 


36 Saxophone (2) 


37 Bassoon (1) 

38 Bassoon (2) 

39 French Horn (1) 
40 French Horn (2) 
41 Trumpet (1) 

42 Trumpet (2) 

43 Trombone (1) 
44 Trombone (2) 
45 Percussion (1) 
46 Percussion (2) 
47 Harp (1) 

48 Harp (2) 

49 Tuba (1) 

50 Tuba (2) 


51 Orchestra (1) 
Preparation and perfor 
audition before director 


MUSIC 


399 
Lipnick 
Odmark 
Rorick 
Guenther 
Wardlow 
Seidman 
Staff 
Steiner 


mance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: 
(Fall and spring) 


52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) Steiner 
Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition (Fall and spring) 
53 Chorus (1) Staff 
Preparation and performance of choral literature Prerequisite: audi- 


tion before director 


54 Chamber Choir (1) 
Small vocal groups anc 
before director (Fall 

55 Band (1) 


Concert band, stage ba 


Second Group 


Departmental prerequisite: audi 
equired practice: six hours a 
Ours a week for three-semester-h 
Courses include master performance 


(Fall and spring) 


Staff 
i chorus participation. Prerequisite: audition 
and spring) 
Wright 
nd and brass ensemble (Fall and spring) 
tion to meet departmental requirements 


week for one-semester-hour courses and 12 
our courses. In addition, three-semester-hour 
e classes and recital preparation 


111 Piano (1) Staff 
112 Piano (3) 

113 Voice (1) Statt 
114 Voice (3) 

115 Organ (1) Staff 
116 Organ (3) 

117 Orchestral Instrument (1) Staff 
118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 

119 Classical Guitar (1) Staff 


120 Classical Guitar (3) 
Third Group 


All Courses inc 


" lude supervised 
SQ l su] ‘ 
9 performances 


ensemble preparation and required concert 
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211 Piano (3) 
213 Voice (3) 
215 Organ (3) 
217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


NEW COURSES IN GENERAL AND INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES— 
700 SERIES 


Two sets of course numbers have been designated to identify new courses 
sponsored by this program in Columbian College, the School of Education and 
Human Development, the School of Government and Business Administration, 
and the National Law Center: 

701 (General Studies) 

721 (Interdisciplinary Studies) 

In each case, the course title will be completed by a brief description of the 
topic of the individual course. Because the courses will be changing constantly, 
interested students should consult the Schedule of Classes for the current 
semester. The courses will be listed with the other offerings of participating 
departments. 

The 701 number will be used to designate courses taught by individual faculty 
members. They will explore topics not normally included in departmental 
offerings, and will utilize insights and. methods from disciplines in addition to 
those usually identified with the sponsoring department. The 721 number will 
designate upper-level courses in which faculty from two or more departments 
investigate a topic of mutual academic interest. 


PATHOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professors H. Sidransky (Chairman), F.N. Miller, S. Bloom 

Associate Professors S.G. Kent, B.C. Zook (Comparative), Y. Al-Doory: 
C.T. Garrett 

Assistant Professor J.M. Orenstein 


Programs of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science (Medical 
Laboratory Technique] are described in the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences Bulletin. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pathology—Prerequisite: one of thé 
following degrees from a recognized professional school: Doctor of Medicine 
(M.D.), Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.SJ 
In exceptional cases, applicants with other backgrounds in the life science? 
may be accepted. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91—93, 99—101, including 48 semes 
ter hours of approved graduate course work, One year of experience in pat! 
ology at the University Hospital, equivalent to Path 283, may be counted for ? 
maximum of 24 semester hours of graduate course work. Other experienc? 
must satisfy the eligibility requirements of the appropriate national certifying 
body, i.e., the American Board of Pathology in the case of the M.D., the Amer 
can College of Veterinary Pathologists in the case of the D.V.M., and the Amer 
can Board of Oral Pathology in the case of the D.D.S. 

Research fields: comparative pathology, human pathology, ophthalmic pathol 
ogy, veterinary pathology, biochemical pathology, cardiovascular pathology 
and nutritional deficiency pathology. 


PATHOLOGY 401 


Third Group 
203-4 Pathology (4-4) i: 


General introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ sys- 
tems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and 
microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enroll- 
ment. Prerequisite to Path 203: Anat 202, 203, 204, 205: or equivalent 
Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203 Academic year) 


205 Gomparative Pathology I (3) Zook 
Joint offering of the Departments of Pathology and Biological Sci- 
ences. An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, com- 
parison with disease in man. Mechanisms by which various agents 
provoke illness; body defensive reactions. Illustration of common 
diseases of various species, including material from captive wild 
animals. Recommended: courses in anatomy, histology, and physi- 
ology. 


210 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) Zook, Montali* 


Participation in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals 
and comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in 
man. Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission. 


(Fall) 

215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) Kent 
Special assignments for dissection and study Open to limited num 
ber of graduate students, with permission (Fall) 

220 Medical Mycology (2 or 4) Al-Doory 
Study of pathogenic fungi, mycotic diseases and their clinical. as- 
pects. (Fall) 

221 Medical Mycology Laboratory (1) Al-Doory 
Laboratory complement to Path 220. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Path 220. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 

222 Opportunistic Mycoses (2) Al-Doory 


Study of the opportunistic fungal infections and their serological, 
clinical, and therapeutic aspects. Emphasis on identification of fungi 


and evaluation of laboratory findings. (Spring) 

272-73 Seminars in Mycology (1-1) Al-Doory 
Conferences and discussions on current topics and latest develop- 
ments in medical mycology. May be repeated for credit. (Aca- 


demic year) 


275 Research in Mycology (2 to 4) Al-Doory 
Participation in experimental studies in mycotic diseases. Research 
in laboratory medicine on topics related to medical mycology. May 


be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
276 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) Staff 
Presentations on current topics in experimental pathology. (Fall 


e. and spring) 

* Rich, 

Median’ Montali is Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathclogy at the G.W.U. School of 
ne and Health Sciences 
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281 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) Staff 
A practical course in gross and microscopic human pathology. Pre 
requisite: Path 203-4 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 weeks 
full-time, or the equivalent part-time, on the necropsy and surgical 
pathology services, receiving one semester hour of credit for each 
four-week full-time period. Open to limited number of gradual 
students, with permission. (Spring) 


283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) Staff 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: Path 203—4 oF 
equivalent. Five semester hours of credit for each four-week period: 
Students may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for six months 
full-time. Open to limited number of graduate students, with per 
mission. 

295 Comparative Pathology II (arr.) Zook, Casey," Montali 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and 
domestic animals, Prerequisite: Path 203-4 or equivalent. Five semes 
ter hours of credit for each four-week period. Students may receive 
up to 30 semester hours of credit for six months full-time. Open tô 
limited number of graduate students, with permission 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fo 
credit (Fall and spring) | 

PHARMACOLOGY - 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, S.E. Fabr? 
(Research), J.A. Straw, P. Klubes 

Professorial Lecturers J. Axelrod, E. Costa 

Associate Professors F.P. Abramson, A.M. Suria 

Assistant Professors R.J. Anderson, B.L. Slack-Bean, N.A. Brown 


Master of Science in the field of pharmacology—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must hav? 
included the following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Che? 
11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54. One year of calculus and a course in physical chemis' 
try are also recommended. : 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99, including Bioc 221-25 
Phyl 201, 212; Phar 203, 205, 299—300. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the general 1* 
quirements, pages 91-93, 99-101. 


* Harold Wilton Casey is Clinical Professor of Pathology at the G.W.U. School of Medici 
and Health Sciences. 


PHARMACOLOGY 403 


Research fields: biochemical pharmacology, cancer chemotherapy, develop- 


mental 


pharmacology and toxicology, endocrine pharmacology, molecular 


pharmacology, neuropharmacology, neurotoxicology, cardiovascular pharma- 
cology, pharmacokinetics, pharmacology of drug abuse, and physiological dis- 
position of drugs 


Second Group 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 


General concepts of drug action in the body. Action mechanism of 
some specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, including con- 
traceptives; tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, head 
ache, and cold remedies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues 
related to development and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug 
advertising, generic versus tradename drugs, drug use in sports, 
drug use during pregnancy, smoking and health. No science prerequi- 
sites. Limited enrollment (Fall) 


115 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Klubes and Staff 


Psychological and sociological bases of recreational and other non- 
medical use of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of 
drug action on both the brain and peripheral organ systems, legal 
and societal implications of and reactions to the nonmedical use of 
drugs, prevention and treatment of drug dependence. Lectures and 
discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous system stimulants 
and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs 
There are no science prerequisites (Spring) 


Third Group 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Cohn and Staff 


and Toxicology (3) 


Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug receptor interac- 
tions, structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane 
phenomena, cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. Admission 
by permission of the instructor (Fall) 


205 Pharmacology (8) Cohn and Staff 


Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and bio- 
logical systems as a basis of rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: 
Phar 203, courses in biochemistry and physiology, or approval of 
department (Fall) 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) Cohn and Staff 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. Pri- 
marily for teachers, counselors, and school administrators. Multi- 
disciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological 
and psychological effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimu- 
lants and depressants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic 
drugs; psychosocial factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal 
implications. of drug abuse; prevention, control, and treatment of 
drug abuse. (Fall and spring) 

220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) Brown and Staff 


Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic products. Environmental 
and genetic factors influencing toxic actions. Molecular mechanisms 
of toxicity. Prerequisite: Phar 203. (Spring) 
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222 Genetic Toxicology (2 Williams and Staff 
Ihe action of chemicals and radiation in the induction of DNA 
damage and repair in vitro and in vivo, and the sequelae of these 
processes in cells and mammals. DNA repair mechanisms, mammalian 


cell toxicity, mutagenesis, and carcinogenesis, Prerequisite: Biot 
221-22 (Fall) 
224 Developmental Toxicology (2) Brown 


The effects of exogenous agents on the processes of reproduction 
and development and their mechanisms of action. Toxic effects om 
the gametes, embryo, fetus, and neonate Prerequisite or concurrent 


registration: Phar 203, 205 (Fall) 
226 Neurotoxicology (2) Anderson 
Mechanisms by which chemicals produce toxic effects on nervous 


tissue at the subcellular, systemic, and behavioral levels, Effects of 


chronic and acute exposure. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 


Phar 203, 205 (Spring) 

230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the course 
is offered. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Suria and Staf 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Presentations bý 
laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions (Spring) 

256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) Mandel and Staff 


Current theory on drug actions, especially chemotherapeutic agents 
at molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes of thë 
cell with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes: 
protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alte 
action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resistance. (Spring) 


258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 
Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cell& 
(Spring, even years) 


259 Cancer Chemotherapy (2) Klubes and Staff 
Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in cancé 
chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201-2 or 205. (Spring 
odd years) 

260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Hertz and Staf 
Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmacology and 
mechanisms of action of various hormones (Spring, odd years) 

267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) staf 
Research with staff members. May be repeated once for credit 
toward a Master of Science degree. (Fall and spring) 

269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Mazel and Staf 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the 
course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall an 
spring) 


272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cob? 
Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, chemict 
alteration, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and biological fa 
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tors affecting these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 205 or permission 
of the instructor (Spring, even years) 
273 Pharmacokinetics: Principles and Abramson and Staff 
Applications (2 
A description of compartmental and physiological models of drug 
disposition, Problem-solving to obtain rate constants, organ clear- 
ances, etc, from experimental data. Examples of drug disposition 
exemplifying various pharmacokinetic approaches. (Spring) 
ìà Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Anderson and Staff 
and Toxicology I-II (1—1) 


Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, 


pharmacology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, 
laboratory techniques Alternate academic years) 

277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Anderson and Staff 
and Toxicology II-IV (1-1) 
Continuation of Phar 275-76 (Alternate academic years) 

279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course 
is offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

280 Neuropharmacology (2) Suria and Staff 


Fundamental.principles. Electrophysiological and biochemical tech- 
niques. Neurotransmitters and their pathways in the central nervous 
system. Drug effects on neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical 
basis of mental disease Prerequisite: Phar 205 or equivalent 
(Spring, odd years) 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science 
degree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

"HlLOSOPHy - 


p 
a, fessors T.Z. Lavine, R.H. Schlagel (Chairman) 
Sociate Professors W.B. Griffith, R.S. French 


SSis x 
'Stant Professors R.P. Churchill, J.D. Moreno 
Bache ; E 
regni elo of Arts with a major in philosophy (departmental)—The following 
1 Tements must be fulfilled: 
Sonani general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. (Students should 
t the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
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the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and th 


nemat 


t ical sciences.) 


related areas—six semester hours of literature course 


1atural and ma 


2. Required courses in 
selected from Chinese, Classics, English, French, German, Italian, Slavic, 0! 
Spanish (Clas 71, 72, or Eng] 191-92 recommended); six hours selected from 
art history, music history, or religion; six hours in history (Hist 39—40 recom 
mended) 

3. Required courses in the major—Phil 111, 112, 113; nine semester hour! 
selected from Phil 121, 131, 132, 151, 152; six semester hours selected from 


Phil 172, 192, 193; plus six additional semester hours of second-group philoso 


phy courses 
For students expecting to continue in graduate school, it is recommend& 
that they include in their program of study 12 semester hours of introductory 


French, German, or Greek language courses. 


Minor in philosophy—Required: 18 semester hours consisting of either Phil 
50 and 3 hours chosen from Phil 111, 112, 113; or 6 hours chosén from Phil 111 
112, 113; plus 12 hours of elective philosophy courses 

Master of Arts in the field of philosophy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
with an undergraduate major in philosophy at this University, or an equivalen! 
degree. The undergraduate program should have included the following courses 
or their equivalent: Phil 111, 112, 113, 121, 131, and 152 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. The program of stud) 
consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group courses 
with or without a thesis. A Master's Comprehensive Examination is requiret 
in two areas of philosophy: the history of philosophy; problems of philosophy 
and contemporary philosophy. Candidates must pass a reading knowledge eX 
amination in French, German or Greek 


Master of Arts in Special Studies with an area of concentration in philosophy) 
and social policy—An interdisciplinary program which brings the normative 
historical, and analytical-logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear upo 
contemporary problems of social policy. Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree fro? 
an accredited college or university. Students are expected to have complete? 


the prerequisites to graduate courses 


Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. Two options are availabl! 
at the discretion of the faculty: (1) a minimum of 24 semester hours of approve! 
graduate course work plus the successful completion of a thesis, or (2) a min 
mum of 36 semester hours of graduate course work which does not include í 
thesis. All students are required to take four courses selected from the fo! 
lowing: Phil 197, 231, 242, 271, 272. Phil 205 is open to all students; it is 1€ 
quired of those with insufficient background in philosophy, as determined by 
the department. Phil 299-300 is required for students electing to write a thesis 
The remainder of the course work in both options must include a majority © 


approved courses in the arts and sciences. Other courses may be selected fro? 
the School of Education and Human Development, School of Government 89 
Business Administration, and School of Public and International Affairs. Ea% 
candidate must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination based on the p% 
ticular interdisciplinary composition of the student's program of study. Prosp 
tive candidates should consult Professor Roderick French, director of the p? 


gram 


First Group 
45 Introduction to Logic (3) Churcbil 


i ^ Td 
Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on rec ogniti? 
(Spring) 


of fallacies and practical applications of logic 
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50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) Staff 

Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic posi- 
tions from Plato to Sartre (Fall and spring) 

71 Philosophy and Literature (3) Lavine 


Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, existential- 
ism, and Marxism and their expression in literature, e.g, in the 
works of Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, Gide, and Koestler. 
(Spring) 


*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comprehen- 
sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
problems of East Asia 


Second Group 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Moreno 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
ages. (Fall) 

112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Churchill 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries 
(Descartes to Kant). (Spring) 

113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) Lavine 


European philosophy from the Enlightenment and Kant to German 
ph) § 
Romanticism, Fichte, Hegel, Kierkegaard, Schopenhauer, and Nietz 


sche. (Fall) 
121 Symbolic Logic (3) Griffith 


Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with attention 
to the development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of 
arguments, and to the elementary theory of formal systems (Fall) 


127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 
Joint offering of the Philosophy and History Departments. Major 
philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, linear progressive, his- 
toricist, Hegelian-Marxian dialectical, cyclical (Vico, Spengler, Toyn- 
bee), and social-scientific (Comte, Weber) Contemporary problems 
of historical knowledge (Fall) 


131 Ethics (3) Griffith 
Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realization, 
conscience, existentialism. Applications to contemporary problems 


(Spring) 

132 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine 
Social philosophies from Locke to contemporary theorists. 
(Spring) 


133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and the Problem of War (3) Churchill 
Problems of war in relation to morality; theories of human ag- 
gression and violence; nonviolence and pacificism as alternatives to 


kin. war; doctrine of just war (Summer) 
. A 
An ji 
1 ^ 
Econom e departmental course offered by the Philosophy, East Asian Languages and Literatures 
ment; ics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Political Science, and Religion Depart 
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142 Philosophy of Law (3) Churchil 
Systematic examination of fundamental concepts of law and juris 
prudence; special emphasis on the relationship between law ani 
morality (Pall) 


151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) Schlage 
Comparison of the mythical and scientific outlook; emphasis on thi 
development and nature of scientific concepts, methodology, and ex 


planation from Aristotle to Einstein (Fall) 


152 Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) Schlage 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem 0! 
perception and independent reality, and the meaning and criterié 
of truth. (Spring) 

162 Aesthetics (3) Moreno 
Nature of aesthetic experience as related to artisti appreciation 


criticism, and creation; artistic representation as a kind of systematic 
symbolization (Spring) 


2 American Philosophy (3 Moreno 


, 
J 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana 8$ 
I d ] 


representatives of American thought (Fall) 
192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) Churchill 


The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy 
logical positivism and British ordinary language philosophy, as 
represented by Russell, G. E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, elc 


(Fall) 


193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) Griffith 
l'urn-of-the-century intellectual crisis and Husserl's phenomenological 
movement; the phenomenological existentialism of Heidegger and 
Sartre; existential Marxism in Sartre and Merleau-Ponty; Hermeneutics 
of Ricoeur and Gadamer. (Spring) 


197 Contemporary Ideologies and Utopias (3) Lavine 
A philosophic analysis of recent ideologies and utopias in Europ® 
the United States, and Asia; the sociological, psychological, politica 
and intellectual origins of ideologies; their theoretical structure al 
their practical functions; the relation of ideologies to social change 
the significance of the diffusion of ideologies to other cultures 
ideologies and the problem of value-relativity. (Fall) 


198 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) Lavine 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology, and applicatio? 
of the social sciences. Analysis of one major contemporary soci? 
scientific project (Spring) 

199 Readings and Research (3) staf 


(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) stef 


^ " - ems: 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special probl 
(Academic year) 
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205 Selected Schools and Problems (3 Staff 


An advanced review of the rise of modern empiricism, idealism, and 


pragmatism, with particular attention to controversies regarding prob- 


ems oi method 


social and political theory. Recom 


mended for gr ijored in fields other than 


philosophy (Fall 


216 Seminar: Kant (3) Schlagel 


Critique of Pure Reason 


221 Seminar: Logic of Social Choice (3) Griffith 
Formal analysis of contrasting arguments ustifying social choices 
the appeal to welfare optimization, or to fairness of the social de 
cision procedure. Special focus on Arrow’s Impossibility Theorem 


(Spring) 


231 Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality (3) Griffith 
Economic policy viewed from the perspectives of ethical and eco- 
nomic theories with special focus upon the issue of income distribu- 
tion in the United States Fall 

242 Philosophy, Law, and Social Reform (3) Churchill 


A philosophical investigation of moral and legal rights in the Ameri- 


can tradition, the importance of cl: of right and entitlement in 


policy issues, and the ways legal 
by limiting or giving effect to our 


define specific rights 
id liberties (Spring) 


251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel 


Selected topics (Fall) 


252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) Schlagel 


Critical examination of selected problems or theories of knowledge. 
(Spring) 


271 Mankind and Nature in Public Policy (3) French 


299-3 


PHYS] 


See Chemistry. 


Relation of philosophical conceptions of man and nature to national 
olicies of growth and development in selected periods of American 
I 8 F I 
history (Fall) 

72 American Philosophy and Mental Health Policy (3) Moreno 


(Formerly Pragmatic Naturalism and American Social Policy) 


Analysis and application of philosophical modalities to conceptual 
problems in mental health care as related to the construction of a 
social policy (Spring) 


00 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


CAL SCIENCE 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


410 


PHYSICS 


Professors H.H. Hobbs, J. Eisenstein. O Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prat 


(Chairman) 

sociate Professors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khate heressian, D.R. Lehman, M.F 
l'aragin, E.P. Harper 

Assistant Professor J.R. Peverley 


A 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in physics (depart 
mental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87 

2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 3, 14, 15, 16: Chem 11-12; Math 31, 32, 33 

3. Required course in related area— Stat 97 or EE 51 

4. Required courses in the major Phys 151, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167, 168 


Minor in physics—Required: Phys 3, 14, 15, 16: Phys 163 and 164 or approved 
substitutes from 100-level physics courses. 


Master of Arts in the field of physics Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 
a major in physics at this University, or an equivalent degree 

1. The Master's degree program with thesis- Required: the general require 
ments, pages 91-99, and 30 semester hours of course work in physics, includ* 
ing Phys 231, 232, 233-34, 235, 236, 299 300; plus one of the following Phys 
241, 243, 244, 245, or 251-52. 

2. The Master's degree program without thesis Required: the general re 
quirements, pages 88-96, and 36 semester hours of course work in physics and 
mathematics including Phys 231, 232, 233-34, 235 236; plus one of the follow* 
ing: Phys 241, 243, 244, 245, or 251- 

A reading knowledge of a foreign language, or the successful completion of 
Stat 197, with a grade of A or B is a tool requirement 


f 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physics-—Required: the general require 
ments, pages 91-93, 99-101, and the successful completion. of one of the tw? 
following tool requirement options: (a) two foreign language reading examin& 

foreign language reading examination and completion of Stat 


tions or (b) one f 
197 with a grade of A or B. 

Research fields: experimental solid state physics (electrical conductivity of | 
solids, defects in crystals, magnetic properties of solids at low temperatures 
magnetic resonance, Mossbauer effect, superconductivity), and theoretic? 
physics (elementary particles, field theory, general relativity, magnetic an 
optical properties of solids, molecular síructure. nuclear and photonucle&t 
reactions). 


j 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a teaching fiel? 
in physics—Prerequisite: the education curriculum. page 114. 8 
Required: the physics option and the professional courses listed on page 11% 


Departmental Prerequisite: Phys 3, 14, 15, 16; two semesters of calculus e 
equivalent; and .consent of a departmental advisor are prerequisite to # 
second-group courses. " 

Undergraduate departmental advisors: W. Parke. D Lehman, N. Khatcheres 
sian, M. Taragin 

Graduate departmental advisors: H. H. Hobbs, J. Eisenstein, O. Bergman? 
A. J. Zuchelli, F. Prats 
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ASTRONOMY 
| First Group 


9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) Hobbs 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles 
underlying astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for 


nonscience majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Academic 
year) 
11-12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) Hobbs 
Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory (Academic year) 
21 Modern Cosmology (3) Staff 


Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subjects from 
astronomy and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, black 
holes, antimatter, etc. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12 


PHYSICS 
First Group 


1 Foundations of Physics (4) Parke 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2!/s hours). De- 
velopment of conceptual principles underlying modern physical 
knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat, and light, including the clas- 
sical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, and 
optics. Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or 
concurrent registration in Math 6. Laboratory fee, $18. 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) Zuchelli 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2!/s hours). Topics 
focusing upon present understanding of the physical universe and 
character of the atomic and subatomic worlds. Includes considera- 
tions of electric and magnetic phenomena, relativity theory, wave- 
particle duality, quantum theory, nuclei, and subnuclear particles. 
Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $18. 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) Parke 
Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. This course may not be taken 
by students who have completed, or are enrolled in or plan to enroll 
in Phys 1. 


4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) Zuchelli 


Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. This course may not be taken by 
students who have completed, or are enrolled in or plan to enroll in 
Phys 2. 


6 Energy and the Environment (3) Lehman 
Consideration of energy resources and their utilizational impact on the 
environment from a physical viewpoint. Topics include: the demand 
for energy, the cost of energy, nuclear fission-radiation hazard to 
humans, pollution due to energy sources, transportation of energy 
and waste, and energy converters. Prerequisite: high school algebra. 


14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) Khatcheressian 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Physical prin- 
ciples of mechanics and thermal physics utilizing tools of calculus. 


RI 


COURSES OF INST 
Topics emphasized are vector calculus, equilibrium phenomena 
kinematics, Newton's Laws, conservation of mass, momentum and 
energy, rotational motion, small vibrations, thermometry, macro- 
scopic and microscopic properties of ideal gases, the laws of thermo- 
dynamics, thermal properties of solids and liquids. Prerequisite: 
Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18 


15 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) Taragin 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory 
aspects of electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric 
fields, Coulomb’s Law, Gauss’ Law, electrical potential, capacitance 
and dielectrics, electric current and resistance, Ampere's Law, Fara- 
day's Law, Maxwell's equations in integral form, electromagnetic 
waves. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31, Laboratory fee, 
$18 


16 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) Lehman 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary 
approach to the basic principles of quantum theory. Topics include 
wave-particle duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion prin 
ciple, x-ray spectra, the atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear re- 
actions, statistical distribution laws, applications to molecular and 
solid state physics. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Math 32. Laboratory 


fee, $18. 
27-28 Physics in Medicine (3-3) Parke 


Principles of physics applied to biological systems and to medical 
instrumentation, including ultrasonics, circulation dynamics, bio- 
energetics, optics in medicine, applications of IR and UV radiation 
medical transducers, particle radiation in medicine, models of the 
brain, molecular biophysics. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent 


Second Group 

151 Intermediate Laboratory (3) Taragi? | 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to research tech 
niques and use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $11 
(Fall and spring) 

161 Mechanics I (3) Prats 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, com 
servation laws, Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and 
elements of Lagrange’s and Hamilton’s equations 


162 Mechanics II (3) Prats 
Basic aspect of continua, including elasticity and fluid dynamic 
strain tensor, stress tensor, equations of equilibrium, elastic waves 
ideal and viscous fluids 

163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) Eisenstein, Hobbs 
Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromag, 
netic field, interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics ? 
crystals and other media, dispersion 

164 Thermodynamics (3) Taragi? 
Principles and applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, m 
versible processes, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phas 
changes 

165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) Lehman, Eisenstel? 


: dex - »ns0l 
Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tens 


PHYSICS 413 


calculus, electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, 


basic circuit theory, electronmagnetic waves and radiation 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Khatcheressian 
Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern 
quantum mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify the 
structure; primary emphasis on conceptual framework and its mathe- 
matical realization; careful consideration of the laboratory results to 
which the theory is a response 


168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) Parke, Zuchelli 
Explicit applications of principles of quantum mechanics to a variety 


of problems in atomic, molecul nuclear physics. Quantum 


statistical mechanics developed ations in solid state. Em 
phasis on explicit evaluation of solutions and the techniques re 
quired. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or equivalent 

170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) Khatcheressian 


lide lati n 
i 


ids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibra- 
tional and electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, 


Structure of so 


electronic states in metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties 


S 
tlementary methods required such as quantum mechanics 


of solids 


l mode expansions are developed as needed. 


75 Nuclear Physics (3) Lehman, Prats 


Introduct 
nuclei and their 


nuclear forces, and nuclear 


n the description of 


interactions lei, nuclear models 


actions are considered. Specific topics 
include the deuteron, n-p scattering, the optical model, the shell 
model, the liquid-drop model, beta-decay, fission, and fusion. Pre- 
requisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor 


195 Undergraduate Research (3) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Admission by permis- 
sion of the staff member concerned. May be repeated once for credit. 


Third Group 


s 
Consent of a departmental graduate advisor is required for admission to all 


ird-group courses in physics 


231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) Eisenstein 
Detailed consideration of classical electromagnetic field theory in 
vacuum and in electrically and magnetically active media. Boundary- 
value problems, multipole expansions, induced polarizations, time- 
dependent fields, frame dependence of the fields, gauge transforma- 
tions, radiation fields. 


232 Advanced Mechanics (3) Zuchelli 


Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: varia- 
tional principles, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation 
canonical transformations, classical perturbation theory 


733-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) Prats 


General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the 
developmental principles involved. Operators, representations and 
transformation theory. Schródinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular 
momentum, perturbation theory, scattering theory (Academic 
year) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


235 Special Relativity (3) Bergmann 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics 
space and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles 
covariant form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, 
relativistic quantum equations 


236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics Bergmann, Eisenstein 
and Radiative Effects (3) 
Analysis of problems involved in obtaining the motion of charges if 
given electromagnetic fields and radiation from such charges. Co 
variant methods developed and used where suitable. Specific topics 
include radiation by moving charges, spectral decomposition and 
integrated flux, angular distribution of radiation, radiation reaction 
and anomalies. 


241 Statistical Mechanics (3) Lehman, Bergmani | 
Study of classical and quantum. equilibrium statistical mechanics 
Kinetic theory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to examining 
principles of statistical mechanics. Among topics considered: distri 
bution functions, H-theorems, partition functions, Gibb's paradox 
canonical ensemble, grand canonical ensemble, ideal gases, inter 
acting gases, cluster expansion, virial expansion, and density 


matrices 


242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) Bergman? 
Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding energy: 
optical activity. Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects 
rotational and vibrational effects, para-magnetic resonance, chemical] 
binding 


243 Solid State Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, Hobbs, Taragi! 
and Binding (3) 
Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals] 
Crystalline forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specifié 
heats, sound and optical propagation, crystalline defects 


244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Khatcheressian, Eisenstel? 
Processes in Metals (3) 
Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by the elec 
tronic states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties 
transport phenomena. Independent particle approximation and many. 
body aspects are discussed 


245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Zuchell 
A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the quah 
tal nature of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation a^s 
field quantization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect, phol® 
electric effect, electron-electron scattering, pair creation and annihilé 
tion, indices of refraction, divergence difficulties. 


246 Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergman? 
Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boso 
and Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, 8? 
renormalization program 


247 Nuclear Theory (3) Prats, Lehm? 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reaction* 
pion physics and weak interactions. 
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248 Elementary Particles (3) Parke 
Experimental properties and present theoretical understanding of 
sub-nuclear particles applied S-matrix formalism; symmetry prin- 


ciples; unified models, and theories of weak, electromagnetic, and 
strong interactions 


249 Statistical Processes (3) Zuchelli 


Analysis of problems involved in understanding and predicting the 
approach to equilibrium of a complex system within the classical 
context, as exemplified by rare or dense gases, ionized gases, or 
plasmas. Specific topics include Liouville equation, ergodic theory, 
Boltzmann equation, Boltzmann-Vlasov equation, Chapman-Enskog 
theory, Bogoliubov time scales, Prigogine type formalism, con- 
vergence questions 


250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) Staff 
Possible topics include nuclear three-body problem; group theory 
and symmetry principles in physics; differential manifolds applied to 


physics; electric states and superconductivity; gauge field theories; 
dispersion relations and unitarity in scattering theory. May be re- 


peated for credit with permission of graduate advisor (Fall and 
spring) 
251-52 Laboratory (3-3) Staff 


Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester 
(Academic year) 
254 General Theory of Relativity (3) Bergmann 


Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying Einstein's 
field equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, 
action principle, conservation laws, perturbation theory, gravitational 


radiation theory, relativistic cosmology. Offered on demand. 

291 Seminar (1) Staff 
Lectures on special problems in physics May be repeated once for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


PHYSIOLOGy.- GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
p 

*Ofessors C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney (Chairman), M.E. Tidball, M.M 
^ assidy, M.J. Jackson 

s ciate Professors R.A. Lavine, D. W. Watkins 
sistant Professor J.K. Kelleher 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


416 


Master of Science in the field of physiology Prerequisite: a bachelor's de 
gree. No major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included 
the following courses or their equivalents: BiSc 11-12: Chem 11 12, 22, 151-52 
153-54; Math 31; Phys 1, 2 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. In addition to the thesis 
the 30 hours of required work should include Phyl 201, 221, 298, and at least 
three semester hours of research (Phyl 295) 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physiology Required: the general re 
quirements, pages 91-93, 99-101. The program of study includes a major field 
in physiology, a subfield (see below) in physiology, and a minor field outside 
of physiology leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours 
of required course work leading to the Cumulative Examination should include 
Bioc 221-22 or Phy! 205; Phyl 201, 221, 298, 396, 397. 

Research fields and areas of study applied physiology, cardiovascular physi- 
ology, cellular physiology, endocrine physiology, gastrointestinal physiology: 
neurophysiology, renal physiology, and respiratory physiology. 


Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
courses in physiology numbered above 201 


Second Group 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney | 
Structural and functional basis of physiology. Required for gradual? 
students who have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may re 
ceive graduate credit on completion of additional work as prescribed 
by the instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consen! 
of instructor. Open to Columbian College students with the approv# 
of the major advisor (Fall) 


Third Group 
201 Physiology (8) Staff 


Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cellulat 
organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite f0 
graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 20% 
221-22 (Bioc 222 may be taken concurrently) or Phyl 205; or consen! 
of chairman of department. Open to Consortium students only wil 
permission of department chairman (Spring) 


205 Cell Biophysics (2) Jackso? 
Lecture (2 hours). An introductory survey of the mechanisms {0 
interconversion and utilization of energy in animal cells. A require? 
course for graduate students intending to take Phyl 201. Prerequisit® 
BiSc 11-12 or equivalent, and consent of instructor. Open to student? 
in the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences with the approval 0 


the student's major advisor (Fall) 


212 Neurobiology (3) staf 
Same as Anat 212. An integrated survey of the structure and func 
tion of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstrations 
and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 

221 Seminar (1) Cassidy 

Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work di^ 
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cussed, experimental design and scientific deduction evaluated 
Topics to be announced. Content differs each time 'the course is 
offered; may be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 

253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Cassidy 


Regulation (2) 


Discussion on principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the ap 


plication of these principles to scientific situations (Fall) 
260 Membrane Physiology (2) Jackson 


Weekly lectures or seminar. Systematic review of the factors which 
determine the movements of water and solutes across simple cellular 
membranes and complex epithelial barriers in animal tissues. Pre- 


requisite: Phyl 205 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) Jackson 


Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology; intra- 


n approved paper required for two 
semester hours of credit. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


spring) 


and extra-mural speakers 


262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kenney 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and 


(Fall) ; 


systems. 


268 Muscle Contraction: Physiological and Walker, Frank 


Biochemical Aspects (2) 


Joint offering of the Biochemistry and Physiology Departments. 
L| 


Anatomical, bioche 


ical, pharmacologica 


and physiological aspects 


of muscle contraction. Prerequisite: an introductory course in bio 


chemistry and physiology, or permission of the department. 


269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) Lavine 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods 
of data collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in 
movement and behavior and sensory processing. Open to students in 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science with permission of 
instructor (Fall) 


270 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (3) C. Tidball 
Lecture one hour a week, practical experience at student’s con- 
venience. Orientation to processing analog and digital signals on 
mini-computers. Programming in assembly language as well as a 
high-level language of the student’s choice. No previous computer 
experience necessary. (Fall) 


Computer Simulation of Physiological Processes (3) C. Tidball 
Lecture 1 hour a week; practical experience at student's convenience. 
Programming of physiological simulation will be learned by writing 
a series of simulations of increasing complexity Prerequisite: Phy] 
270 or equivalent or permission of instructor 

272 Reading and Research in Simulation C. Tidball 
of Physiological Processes (3) 

Readings in physiological simulations and their evaluation Informal 
discussions at regular intervals. Prerequisite: Phyl 271 or equivalent 
or permission of instructor, May be repeated once for credit: 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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295 Research (arr.) 


By special arrangement with individual staff members 
mately four clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of 
credit. Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated 


for credit (Fall and spring) 


298 Comprehensive Physiology ( 


student's graduate program 
Phyl 221. (Fall) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


arr.) 


396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 


nation in Physiology (Fall 


397 Development of Dissertation 


and spring) 


Problem (2) 


Staff 


Approxi- 


Staff 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


Staff 


Staff 
Limited to students preparing for-the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology 
and of pertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. This course 
satisfies the requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Exami- 


Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general | 


examination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dis 
sertation problems. This course satisfies the requirement for Part I 
of the Cumulative General Examination in Physiology. 


spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be 


credit. (Fall and spring) 
POLISH 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(Fall and 


Staff 


repeated fof 


-— 


Professors R.E. Purcell, H.L. LeBlanc, B. Nimer, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton 
B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr., B. Reich (Chairman), Y.C. Kim, S.J. Wayne 


J.M. Logsdon 
Adjunct Professor W.H. Lewis 


Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, C.A. Linden, H.R. Nau, R.L. Cole 
Assistant Professors S. Shaffer, C. McClintock, M.J. Sodaro (Visitingh 
S.L. Wolchik, J.R. Henig, D.E. Pollock (Visiting), C.J. Deering, S.S. Smith 


Instructors E.A. Peterson, S.J. Carroll 
Lecturer C.B. Gass 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science (departmental]—The follow" 


ing requirements must be fulfilled: 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
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1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87 
2. Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2. Six courses in the social sciences, other than 
Political science, to include six hours of history or six hours of economics. 
Twelve semester hours of introductory foreign language and statistics are 
Strongly recommended 

3. Required courses in the major: 30 semester hours of second-group political 
Science courses, including a distribution requirement which consists of six 
Semester hours from each of the following groups: Group A (political theory 
and methodology)—PSc 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110 Group B 
(American government and politics)—PSc 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 120, 122, 124 Group C (comparative government and politics) —PSc 130, 131, 
146, 165, 168, 170, 173, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183. Group D (international politics, 
law, and organizations)—PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 178, 182, 184 

Of the courses in Group A at least one must be PSc 101, 102; or 104, and it is 
Tecommended that this course be taken as early in the student's academic 
Program as possible. 

Every major must complete at least one pro-seminar (PSc 191 or 192) or, if 
eligible, an Honors Seminar (PSc 196, 197, 198, or 199) in the junior or senior 
Year. A maximum of two of these may be included in a student's program; such 
Courses do not satisfy the department's group distribution requirements. A 
?00-level course may be substituted for the proseminar requirement with the 
Permission of the instructor and the undergraduate coordinator. Completion 
9f, or concurrent enrollment in, a methodology course (PSc 101, 102, or 104) is 
à prerequisite to the proseminars or 200-level courses 

The Department also offers a major with a public policy focus. Students who 
Wish to concentrate in public policy must distribute their 30 hours in political 
Science as follows: 3 semester hours from each of Groups A, B, C, D; PSc 104 
9 semester hours in policy-oriented courses to be selected from a group desig- 
Dated by the program advisor; and one policy-oriented proseminar. 

Up to 12 hours of either service-learning or internship credit may be applied 
lowards a degree. No more than six hours of such courses may be credited 
9ward the major; these courses do not satisfy the distribution requirement. 

Students in the 90-semester-hour degree program (see page 83) must 
teceive grades of A in at least 18 semester hours of second-group political 
Science courses. 

Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify, the 
Student must fulfill the general requirements (see page 50) and take at least 
One political science honors seminar in which an independent study project is 
Completed with distinction. The project is reviewed by a Departmental Honors 
“Ommittee. To be eligible for enrollment in an honors seminar, students must 
* political science majors, have successfully completed PSc 101, and have 
achieved a QPI in the major of at least 3.5 as juniors or at least 3.3 as seniors. 

© 101 may not be taken concurrently with the honors seminar. 


Minor in political science—Required: 15 semester hours of second-group 
Politica] Science courses, plus 9 hours of other social science courses. At least 
, Ours must be taken in each of the groups listed under the requirements for 

^. in the field of political science. item 3. 


degre ar of Arts in the field of political science Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
e with a major in political science from an accredited college or uni 

y, Or an equivalent degree, and high undergraduate scholastic standing. 

*quired: The general requirements, pages 91-99, and either a reading 
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completion of a Master's Comprehensive Examination in three subfields se 
lected from those listed under the Ph.D program; or (2) 33 semester hours of 
graduate course work without a thesis and the satisfactory completion of & 
Master's Comprehensive Examination in four subfields selected from those 
listed under the Ph.D. program 

All students must take one course chosen from PS« 200, 230, or 240 during tht 
first semester of graduate study. The course selected must have the approval 
of the coordinator of graduate studies 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of political science—Students of outstand 
ing ability are admitted to the doctoral program upon recommendation of 8 
departmental graduate committee and the concurrence of the dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Required: The general requirements, pages 91-93, 99-101. Each student must 
complete a General Examination, which covers a major and minor field of study. 

PSc 200 and 201 are required of all students unless they demonstrate knowl 
edge of the courses’ subject matter by passing a waiver examination. 

Each student must choose a major and minor field.of study from four prin 
cipal subject-matter divisions. Each subject-matter division has several sub 
fields of study from which the student, in consultation with an advisoh 
constructs a program. A major field of study consists of three subfields; @ 
minor field of study consists of two subfields. 

The subject-matter divisions and their subfields are (1) theory and methodol 
ogy (analysis of Western political thought, analvsis of Marxist and Marxist | 
Leninist thought, and scope and methods of political science); (2) comparative ] 
and foreign politics (comparative political analysis, regional comparative poll: 
tics, and domestic politics of a specified major political system); (3) inter 
national relations (international politics, international law, international of 
ganization, regional international relations, and foreign relations of a specified 
major political system); and (4) American politics (American political process 
national policy-making process, American constitutional law and judici? 
process, science policy, and state, local, and urban politics). Quantitative po 
litical analysis may be used as a subfield in any of the subject-matter divisions 


Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or their equivalent) are prerequisilé 
to all second-group courses in political science 


First Group 


1 Introduction to Comparative and Gyorgy, Nau, McClintock 
International Politics (3) Sodar? 


Comparative and international political systems; emphasis on struc 
tures and processes of major foreign governments and the force ? 


basic ideologies. (Fall and spring) 
2 Introduction to American Purcell, LeBlanc, Wayne 
Politics and Government (3) Cole, Morga? 


Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system 
(Fall and spring) 


‘ " eg: r ; $ 

3 Introduction to Political Behavior (3) je 
Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in tod 
world, the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and Tn 
influence and nature of political institutions. May be taken 0H 
with joint registration in Hum 3. (Fall) 


*Partments. 
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"91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comprehen- 


sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
problems of East Asia 


Second Group 


101 Scope and Methods of Kim, Cole, Shaffer, Carroll, Smith 
Political Science (3) 


Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and 


government, empirical methods of research (Fall and spring) 
102 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Cole, Shaffer 
Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the analysis 
of political behavior. Research design. data collection (survey and 
aggregate), and data analysis Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permission 
of instructor (Spring) 
104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Henig, Carroll 


Models and case studies of public policy formation and changes, 
techniques of policy analysis and evaluation, normative implications 


of alternative policy-making frameworks (Spring) 

105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Linden 
Western Political Thought I (3) 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. (Fall 


and spring) 

106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Linden 
Western Political Thought II (3) 
Theoretical roots of modern political order and disorder—Machia- 
velli to Rousseau. (Fall and spring) 

107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) Linden, Wolchik 


Issues of modern political thought as seen through major repre- 
sentative thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal, and radical 
thought. (Fall) 


108 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Elliott 


Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern 
communism. Emphasis on the careers and ideas of leading figures: 


Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. (Spring) 

109 Democratic Theory (3) Staff 
Issues of recent democratic thought and theory, particularly in re- 
lation to the contemporary American political process. (Fall) 

110 American Political Thought (3) Morgan 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as 
seen through major representative writings. (Spring) 

111 State and Urban Politics (3) Cole, Henig 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies 

c of state and urban political systems. (Fall) 
interdepartmental course offered by the Political Science, East Asian Languages and 
res 


ites 
iter x 
* » Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy, and Religion 
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112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) Cole, Henif 


Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis of 


urban and metropolitan settings (Spring) 

113 Policy and Politics of Intergovernmental Relations (3) Cole 
Analysis of relationships among national, state, and local govern 
ments. Emphasis on the policy consequences of intergovernmental 
relations and the emerging federal system (Fall) 

114 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) Morgan 


Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regula- 


tion. (Fall) 


115 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) Morgan 
Political and civil rights. (Spring) 
116 The American Presidency (3) Wayne 


Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority 
of the contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for 
lormulating public policy, and the influences of personality on per- 


formance. (Fall and spring) 

117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) Staff | 
Basic concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic | 
politics on policy formulation and implementation. (Spring) 

118 Legislative Process (3) Deering, Smith 


Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis 
on elections, party organization, committees. and floor procedure, if 
the context of exec utive-legislative relations and interest-group 
activities. (Fall and spring) 


119 U. S. Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and goverl* 
ment policies. Organization, nominations, voting, and activities i 


legislative and executive branches. (Fall and spring) 

120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Carroll 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior: voting and political 
campaigning. (Fall) 

122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon 


Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developments 0? 
the political systems, Discussion of public policies for support, use 
and control of science and technology (Fall and spring) 


124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) Cole, Henig 


Current status of governmental programs dealing with various 
social problems in such areas as health, crime, poverty, education 
and transportation. (Fall or spring) 


129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) 


Joint offering of the Departments of Journalism, Political Science, and 
Speech and Drama. Examination of the impact of television on Amer 
can politics and society, the nature of coverage of political issues à 
campaigns, the dynamics of selecting and presenting news stories 
(Fall and spring) 
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130 Gomparative Government and Kim, McClintock, Peterson 
Politics I (3) 


Comparative political analysis with primary focus on the principal 


states of Western Europe (Fall and spring) 

131 Comparative Government and Gyorgy, Hinton, 
Politics II (3) Elliott, Sodaro, Wolchik 
Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on the 
Soviet Union and countries of Eastern Europe (Fall and spring) 

140 International Politics (3) Nau, Shaffer 


International actors, international and domestic environments of 
foreign policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics 


of foreign policy (Fall and spring) 

142 International Organizations (3) Nau, Stambuk 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional or- 
ganizations, and functional international organizations (Fall and 
spring) 

144 Public International Law (3) Staff 


Survey of international law; emphasis on development and trends. 
(Fall and spring) 
146 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 
7 
4 


Constitutional, political, and international factors that determine the 
formulation, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. (Fall 
and spring) 


149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) Sapin, Lewis 
Impact of military considerations on U.S foreign policy; major 
problems in national security, e.g., strategic weaponry, military as- 


sistance, regional security problems (Fall) 

161 European-Atlantic Relations (3) Stambuk 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Com- 
mon Market, and U.S.-European relations. (Fall) 

165 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, govern 
mental systems, and international position of the Eastern European 
states within the Soviet system. (Summer) 


168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 


Relations with U. S., Europe, Third World, China: international com- 
munism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships between 
domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy (Fall) 


170 Governments and Politics of China and Japan (3) Hinton 


Political institutions and processes of China since 1949 and of Japan 
Since 1945. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign contacts. 


(Fall) 


173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hinton 
Interaction of traditional, colonial, and contemporary influences in 
the domestic. and international politics of the Indian subcontinent 
and of mainland and insula: southeast Asia. (Fall) 


* Admission requires departmental approval 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Politics of Arab 


Reich, Pollock 
(Fall) 


the eastern states, Turkey, Iran, Israel 


Reich, Pollock 
the Middle 


178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) 


Analysis of the regional and international relations of 


East (Spring) 

179 Israeli Foreign Policy (3) Reich 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli 
foreign policy (Fall) 


180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich, Lewis 


international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


Domestic and 
Libya, Egypt 
(Spring) 


181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) Nimer 


Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of 
non-Mediterra Africa (Fall) 


nean 


182 African International Politics (3) 


Analysis of interstate relations in „Africa and 
African relations with the outside 
PSc 


Nimer 
of selected aspects of 
world. Recommended prerequisite: 
181 or equivalent (Spring) 


183 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 


Political and institutions. in Latin America, particularly 
Mexico, Chile, Peru, Brazil, and Cuba Emphasis on issues of reform 
and revolution (Fall) 


processes 


184 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 


U.S.-Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy and oF 


ganization, foreign policies of selected states (Spring) 


*187 Internship: Political Behavior (3) Deering 
Study of political behavior through internship experience with Com 
gress, executive departments or agencies politically active private 

sector groups, political parties, or electoral campaigns. May be T€ 


peated for credit with approval (Fall and spring) 


“188 Internship: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) Henig 
Study of urban political and policy-making processes through as 
signment to an urban-related political or governmental office. Pi 


marily for senior urban affairs majors. (Fall and spring) 


“189 Internship: Legal Process (3 or 6) Wallace 
The legal system and its role in promoting social change. Reading® 
group discussions, and work with lawyers and third-year law SW 
dents. (Fall and spring) 

190 Selected Topics in Political Science (3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Sapin, Reich 


“191 Proseminar: International Affairs (3 or 6) " 
(Fa 


Examination of selected problems in international relations. 
and spring) 
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*192 Proseminar: Political Science (3) 
Examination of 
spring) 


Staff 


selected problems in political science. (Fall and 


*193 Proseminar: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) Henig 
Readings, research, and class discussion on selected topics in urban 
politics and policy-making 


(Fall and spring) 


Primarily for senior urban affairs majors 


*196 Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) 


Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101 


Staff 


*197 Honors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) Staff 


Research on selected topics. Prer« Juisite: PSc 101 
*198 Honors Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101 


Staff 


Research on selected 


*199 Honors Seminar: International Politics (3) 


topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101 


Staff 


Research on selected 


Third Group 


200 Scope and Methods of Linden, Shaffer, Carroll, Smith 
Political Science (3) 
Introduction to the discipline and profession, analysis and com 
parison of some approaches to political inquiry, and empirical re 
search design (Fall and spring) 


Cole, Shaffer Smith 
Emphasis on using com- 
search. No 
(Fall) 
202 Advanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis (3) Cole, Shaffer 
Advanced techniques of data collection and analysis; 


201 Empirical Political Analysis (3) 
Techniques of 
puters for 


Carroll, 


i i 
social science d analysis 


statistical analysis 


with 


in political re previous 
experience statistics or computers 


required 


varying em- 
phasis on such methods as casual modeling, analysis of variance, 
regression analysis, and simulation (Spring) 


203 Public Policy Analysis (3) Henig, Carroll 


Reading and research on systematic methods of public policy 
analysis (Spring) 
205 Readings in Political Theory (3) Linden 


Selected major works, both ancient and modern, 
basic problems and questions of political theory. 


which illuminate 


(Fall) 

206 Topics in Political Theory (3) Linden 
Advanced readings and group discussions. Analysis and interpre- 
tation of selected concepts and schools of thought. (Spring) 


207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 
Readings and discussions of works illuminating the development of 


pre- and post-Marxian socialist thought (Fall) 


208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) 
Readings and discussions in Marxism-Lenini 
from Lenin to the present. (Spring) 


Elliott, Linden 
1 and its controversies 


“Ap - 
Miss 
ton requires departmental approval 
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209 Democratic Theory (3) Stafi 
Readings and discussions in democratic theory. Attention to recenl 
work toward formulation of adequate theory in American political 
science (Fall or spring) 


210 American Political Thought (3) Staff 
Readings and discussions. Analysis and evaluation of major in- 
tellectual sources of American political thought 


211 State Politics (3) Cole, Henig 
Comparative analysis of American state politics, including state 
political institutions and policy-making processes, state policy 


choices, and the state role in the federal system (Fall) 

212 Urban Politics (3) Cole, Henig 
The socioeconomic, demographic, and cultural context of urban 
politics; informal patterns of power and influence in urban decision 
making; formal institutions and policy-making processes; urbaf 
policies and their impacts. (Spring) 

213 Intergovernmental Relations (3) Cole 


Analysis of the fiscal, structural, social, and political aspects of the 
evolving federal system; emphasis on metropolitan government 
(Fall) 


214 Topics in Constitutional Law (3) Morgan 
Lectures and group discussions on constitutional law and politics 
(Fall, even years) 


215 Judicial Policy-making (3) Morgan 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S 
Supreme Court and civil liberties issues. (Fall, odd years) | 

216 American Presidency (3) Wayne 


. : ~ . i Tu 
Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the presidency with | 
particular emphasis on the politics of legislative policy-making. 
(Fall) 

217 Bureaucratic Politics (3) Staff 
Structure and operation of governmental bureaucracy with particu 
lar emphasis on the politics of formulating and implementing public 
policy. (Spring) 


218 Legislative Theory and Behavior (3) Deering, Smith 
Organization, behavior, and policy outputs of the U.S. Congress 
(Spring) 

219 American Political Parties and Electoral Behavior (3) LeBlant 


Nature and functions of political parties, with special emphasis 0? 
party influences on electoral behavior and congressional decisio? 
making. (Fall) 


220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Carroll 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion and political socializatio™ 
(Spring) 

222 Government, Science, and Technology (3) Logsdo? 


National and international policy issues which arise from the inte 
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action between scientific and tec hnological development and govern 


mental activity (Fall) 

223 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) Logsdon 
Intensive examination of selected public policy issues with significant 
scientific or technological aspects Prerequisite: PSc 222 or permission 
of instructor Spring) 

230 Comparative Government and Kim, McClintock, Peterson 
Politics I (3) 

Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics (Fall) 

231 Comparative Government and Kim, McClintock, Peterson 
Politics II (3) 

Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparative 
political analysis (Spring) 

232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 
Joint offering of the History and Political Science Departments. Com 
parative analysis of the political history and contemporary political 
processes of communist states, with emphasis on the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe (Fall) 

233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchik 
Joint offering of the History and Political Science Departments. Com- 
parative analysis of the political history and contemporary political 
processes of communist states, with emphasis on China and Cuba, 
and non-ruling communist parties (Spring) 

240 Theories of International Politics I (3) Nimer, Shaffer 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and 
normative, with emphasis on actor theory. (Fall) 

241 Theories of International Politics II (3) Nimer, Shaffer 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and 
normative, with emphasis on interaction theory. (Spring) 

242 Problems in International Organizations I (3) Nau, Stambuk 
Collective security, law, and the politics of international organiza- 
tions. (Fall) 

243 Problems in International Organizations II (3) Nau, Stambuk 
Social and economic interdependence and the politics of international 
organizations. (Spring) 

244 International Law I (3) Staff 
Readings in selected areas. (Fall) 

245 International Law II (3) Staff 
Research in selected areas. (Spring) 

246 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 


Research and selected reading as the basis for analysis of U.S. 
foreign policy. Particular reference to the decision-making process 
and policy execution. (Fall) 


247 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 


248 U. S. National Security Policy-making (3) 


249 U. S. National Security Policy (3) 


252 


260 Western European Politics (3) 


261 Problems in Transnational and Comparative 


263 Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) 


266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) 


267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
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Purcel 
Research and readings on U.S. public opinion interest groups tha 
influence foreign policy (Spring) 

Sapin, Lewi 
Executive organization and processes for national security policy 
making. Attention to relevant theoretical approaches (Fall) 


Sapil 


Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g. arms control am! 
disarmament, regional security problems, military assistance 
Spring) 

Nat 


Science, Technology, and World Order (3) 
ntensive reading, discussion, and research on the impact of scien@ 
in particular on the claim that ! 
traditional or nation-state politics 


order, 
replacing 


and technology on world 


new global politics is 


Spring) 
Peterso! 
French 


principal characteristics of the British 


ixamination of the 
West German, and Italian politics 
tional and behavioral adaptations to the problems of 
(Fall) 


|i] systems, comparing their institu 
advanced i 


dustrial democracies 
Stambuk, Peters! 


Politics of Western Europe (3) 
National and supranational political processes in Western Europe 
and articulation, interbureaucrall 


emphasis on interest aggregation 
Sure 


relations, and selected policy outcomes in the context of the F 
pean Common Market. 


Sodat 


Examination of non-ruling European communist parties; relations be 
tween these parties and other ruling and non-ruling communis 


parties 


264 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy and staf 


Major historical, political, social, and regional factors which hav’ 
shaped the inter-war, World War II, and post-war evolution 0 
er 


Eastern Europe; emphasis on foreign relations with outside pow 


and on regional East-West contacts. (Spring) 


265 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy and staf 


soci? 
ble?" 


A comparative study of Eastern European states: political, 
economic institutions; emphasis on domestic conditions and pro 
of individual Eastern European countries. (Fall) 


Elliott, Linde? 
i : ' "m 

Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politi? 

(Fall) e 

: ik 

Elliott, Linden, wolch” 

Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic gover 


ment and politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 2 


permission of instructor (Spring) 
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| 268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
t External problems and policies of the USSR, with emphasis on the 

period since 1960. Relations with other communist states, Western 


powers, other countries and non-ruling communist parties 


5 (Spring) | 
269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe, Elliott | 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention 
: to intra-bloc military cooperatic political context of Soviet mili | 
] tary policy, significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 
(Fall or spring) 
270 Politics of the People's Republic of China I (3 Hinton 
i Introduction to the substance of and literature on contemporary ! 
) Chinese politics. Discussion and reading (Fall) 
| 
271 Politics of the People's Republic of China II (3) Hinton 


Research seminar. Introduction to the analysis of official Chinese 
documents presentation o1 student papers (Spring) 


272 Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China Hinton 


Objectives; formulation and implementation; the People's Republic 


of China as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be great | 
power (Spring) li 
it 
| 273 Governments and Politics of South and Purcell i 
Southeast Asia (3) | 
Research and selected readings as basis for analysis of structure, | 
problems, and policies of the governments of selected countries; i 
particular reference to India. (Spring) | 
| 
! 274 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Staff 
l Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Balance-of-power con- | 
cept and development of Asian subsystem (Spring) 

275 International Politics of the Far East (3) Hinton 
Foreign policies and international behavior of the regional states | 
(especially China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers 
(especially the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.). (Fall) 

276 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Kim | 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies of | 
Japan, North and South Korea (Fall or spring) 

277 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, Pollock l 
Readings and research on selected problems of the governments | 
and politics of the Middle East. (Fall) | 

278 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich, Pollock 
Readings and research on the regional and international relations | 
of the Middle East. (Spring) | 

280 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich, Lewis 


Readings and research on selected problems in the governments, 
Politics, and international relations of North Africa. (Spring) 
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281 Topics in African Politics (3) Nime 
Readings, research, and discussion of selected aspects of Africa 
domestic and international politics (Spring) 

283 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintoc 


Readings and discussion on politics in Latin America, partic ular 
Mexico, Chile, Peru, Brazil, and Cuba. Emphasis on issues of refom 


and revolution. (Fall) 

284 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintoc 
Readings and discussion on U.S.-Latin American relations and th 
foreign policies of selected states (Spring) 

285 Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Stat 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist in th 
methodology of his/her chosen discipline; each student writes | 
report on some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by pel 


mission of instructor. (Spring) 

286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) Stal 
Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring 

287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) staf 
Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring 

288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3 staf 
Readings and discussion (Fall or spring 

289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3) staf 
Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring 

290 Colloquium: Middle East (3) Reid 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Middle East a 
fairs. Admission by permission of the instructor (Fall and sprit 

291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Hint 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Far Eastet 
affairs. Admission by permission of the instructor (Fall and sprint 

292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgi 


: : ^ 6 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Russian an 
) l f 


Eastern European affairs. Admission by permission of the instru 


(Fall and spring) 
297 Reading (3) st 


Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission of ! 


structor required. (Fall and spring) 
298 Research (3) gil 


Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission of ! 
structor required (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) sul 
Fourth Group J 
St 


301 Advanced Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) 
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I 310 Advanced Reading and Research in American Politics (3) Staff 

, 340 Advanced Reading and Research in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 

350 Advanced Reading and Research in International Politics (3) Staff 

y 397 Advanced Reading (3) Staff 

j Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall.and spring) 

i 398 Advanced Research (3) Staff 

' Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

| 399 Dissertation Research (3) Staff 

j Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 

PORTUGUESE 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Professors T. Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél, B.I. Levy, W.E. 
Caldwell, R.D. Walk (Chairman), R.K. White (Emeritus), A.D. Kirsch. 
E. Johnson (Emeritus), V. Kirkbride (Emeritus), C.E. Rice, E. Abravanel, 
E. Silber, J. Miller, C.J. Lange, A J. Caron (Research) 

Adjunct Professors R.F. Caron, J.B. Margolin 
Tofessorial Lecturers R.K. Kahn, S.L. Cohen 

"Ssociate Professors C.E. Tuthill, R.H. Tanck (Research), S.A. Karp, R.W. 
lolmstrom, L.A. Rothblat, F.L. Schmidt (Research), P.J. Poppen, L. Brandt 
djunct Associate Professor, D.G. Kleiman 

; Ssociate Professorial Lecturer E.C. Stewart 

"SSistant Professors S.K. Green, A.R. Bruhn, S. Hashtroudi 


Clinica Training Staff 
‘linical Professor J. Borriello 

70Ciate Clinical Professors LM. Zimmerman, J.W. Cummings, M.E. 
*edek, E. Blum, P.D. Daen, D.A. Evans 

Bache 


tequi lor of Arts with a major in psychology (departmental)—The following 
uire ‘ j 


ments must be fulfilled: 
e general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87 
: Prerequisite courses—seven or eight semester hours selected from Psyc 
'5 and ¢. 
Required courses in related areas: 
AR three semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, or any first-group 
in ney. mathematics except Math 6 (Students expecting to do graduate study 
PSychology should elect Stat 53.) 
fconom; c, P mester hours selected from American civilization, anthropology, 
eem, geography and regional science, history, philosophy (Phil 71, 113, 
mended), political science or sociology, of which six hours must be 
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from one of the following: anthropology, economics, history, political scien% 
or sociology. If a student takes more than six hours in any one departmem 
the excess will be credited to electives. 

the major—27 semester hours in second-group p$j 


4. Required courses in the 
chology courses, including Psyc 196 and one course from each of the followinf 


groups—Group A: Psyc 118, 121, 161; Group B: Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Group © 
Psyc 101, 129, 131; Group D: Psyc 110, 112, 132 

It is recommended that students contact their academic advisors as soon # 
possible for assistance in planning their programs of study 

Although there is no foreign language requirement, students contemplatim 
graduate study are reminded that most graduate schools require knowledg 
of one and sometimes two foreign languages 

To qualify for graduation with Special Honors the student must fulfill thi 
general requirements (see page 50), take an honors seminar (Psyc 197), ant 
complete an independent study project (Psyc 191) with distinction. The grad! 
point average in psychology required for graduation with Special Honors is 3.8 


Minor in psychology—18 semester hours are required, including Psyc 1 an 
at least 9 semester hours of second-group psychology courses. Students c0! 
in psychology are advised to take Psyc 5 or 6, a disl? 


sidering gradu: 
bution of courses from categories A, B, C, D above, Psyc 196, and an elemental 


study 


course in statistics 


Master of Arts in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bache 
lor of Arts with a major in psychology at this University, or an equivale 
degree. Admission to the program is limited; preference will be given thos 
who plan to continue toward a Doctor of Philosophy degree 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99. Of the 24 required st 
mester hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of 18 must be in third-grovl 
psychology courses including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; six may be y 
related fields approved by the department. For detailed requirements const! 
the chairman of the department. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree ® 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology. Students admitted from of d 
disciplines will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate cours“ 
to prepare for graduate study in psychology. Qualifying scores on the Mill? 
Analogies Test and the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination ar 


required for admission. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-93, 99-101, including (1) the 
satisfactory completion of the tool requirement; (2) Psyc 202, 203-4, Stat 40° 
and (3) the satisfactory completion of a Preliminary Examination and a maj 
Field Examination j 

Areas of study: clinical, developmental, experimental, industrial and orga" 
zational, and social psychology 

Students electing psychology courses in the freshman year should beg 
with Psyc 1; with permission of instructor students may elect Psyc 5-6 in 
freshman year. 


i the 
to all pn d 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite 
courses in psychology. The departmental prerequisite may be waived wit 
permission of the instructor 


First Group W 
1 General Psychology (3) S 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 
spring) 


(Fall w 
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5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Hashtroudi 


J 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach 
to understanding behavior; individual and class experiments per 
formed. Psyc 5: sensation, perception, and emotions and their rela 


tion to adaptive behavior | b memory human information 


processing, learning, and motivation. Laboratory fee, $6 per semester 


(Academic year) 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) - Tuthill, Bruhn, Karp 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motiva- 
tion, personality: development, so« 


l 


and cultural factors, and as- 


sessment and description of personality emphasized (Fall and 
spring) 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbride, Tanck 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learn- 
ing (Fall and spring) 

29 Psychology of Childhood (3) Brandt, Bruhn 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the 
socialization process, learning, and the child's view of the world 
(Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Silber, Holmstrom, Bruhn 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of malad 
justments and mental disorders (Fall and spring) 

104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) Karp 


Examination by field research of the linkages between aspects of 
the physical environment and mental health. Lectures and student 
field research projects (Fall) 


105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) Phillips 
Consumer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertising, buying 
habits, consumer action groups and social pressures, and mass per- 
suasion. Lectures and field work (Spring) 


108 Humanistic Psychology (3) Mosél 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology. Emphasis on role 
of consciousness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, ex- 
istential and phenomenological psychology, the new mentalism 
(Spring) 

110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) Abravanel 
Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; 
emphasis on the growth and development of perception, cognition, 
and language (Spring) 

112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) Bruhn, Johnson 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, 
with emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such 
problems. (Fall and spring) 

115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 


Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information 
theory, generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures 
In the perception and learning of language (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) Wall 
Principles of perception as applied to art. Theories of Arnheim 
Gibson, Gombrich, and. Goodman as related to art and picture per 
ception; study of cross-cultural research and research with childred 


118 Neuropsychology (3) Rothblal 
Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structum 
and functions of the nervous system, with emphasis on senso 
processes, learning and memory, motivation, and emotion. (Fal 
and spring) 


119 Group Dynamics (3) Mille! 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and largó 
social systems. Theory, research, and applications of group an 
organizational. processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, Lewit 
Bion, Mills, Slater, Mann, Miller and Rice. Enrollment limite? 
(Spring) 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) Hashtrouð 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determi 
nants of behavior. Emphasis on current research using both hum& 
and animal subjects. (Fall) 


122 Psychology and Human Relations (3) Silb? 
Understanding human relations and T-group techniques by evolvinf| 
an on-going T-group within the course itself. For junior and seni 
undergraduate social science majórs; open to others with permissit? 
of instructor. (Summer) 


124 Aggression: Its Nature and Determinants (3) Abravan? 
Study of research with adults, children and animals; influence o 
mass: media and cultural comparisons in handling and channelif 
aggression. Examination of contemporary theories of aggression 


129 Theories of Personality (3) Karp, Popp? 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application v 
problems of individuals. (Fall and spring) 

130 Seminar: Political and Social Implications of Kail 


Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 

Discussion and presentation of recent works, such as those of Sza 
Goffman and various writers on minority liberation, bearing up? 
the implications for individuals and society of various approa A 
to psychological treatment, including psychotherapy and behavi? 
modification. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) Hunt, Karp, Holmstro? 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in bU 


‘ 

ness, industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Mater 
fee, $7. (Fall and spring) 

I 

132 Socialization in Childhood (3) Bran? 


Examination of primary methods by which the child is shaped 7 
terms of social judgment and self control; internalization of €? 
trols, assimilation of societal values and parenting procedures. 

ganized by focus on issues according to developmental level. 
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135 Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) Miller 


Introduction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern psycho 
analysis, focusing on the meaning of dreams and the unconscious 
function of conflict and defense, infantile sexuality and the Oedipus 
conflict, development of the ego, theory of anxiety and neurosis, and 
the death instinct. (Spring) 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) Cohen, Mosél 
Psychological concepts and methods applied- to problems of per- 


sonnel management, human engineering, employee motivation and 
productivity. (Fall and- spring) 


150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) Poppen 


Relevant biological, Psychological, and sociological influences on 
males and females in the development of sex differences; hormonal 
differences, gender identity, differential socialization of sons and 
daughters, masculinity femininity, cultural evaluation of male and 
female roles. Sürvey of relevant psychological theory. Emphasis on 
empirical research and hypothesis testing. 


151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, Green 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, 
role-behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial atti- 
tudes, nationalism and war (Fall and spring) 


154 Psychology of Criminology (3) Silber 
Examination of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior; 


personality of criminals and of psychological processes affecting 
behavior. (Fall) 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Tuthill 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social 
determinants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, 
bases of receptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. (Spring) 


158 Psychology of Interpersonal Attraction (3) Green 
Psychological bases for interpersonal attraction; emphasis on per- 
sonal variables, relevant theoretical approaches and effects of at- 
traction on other behavior. 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) Caldwell 


Lectures and demonstration on animal psychology. Psychological 
processes in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place 
of animal experimentation and research in psychology. (Spring) 


168 Principles and Techniques in Neuropsychological Rothblat 
Research (3) 


Introduction to basic anatomical, physiological and behavioral tech- 
niques used in neuropsychological research to explore relationships 
between the brain and behavior. Admission by permission of in- 


Structor, Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
170 Clinical Psychology (3) as 
Ane 


xploration of the history, functions, and problems of the clinical 
Psychologist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches, ethics. 
Prerequisite: Psyc 101, 131. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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) Attitudes toward Death and Dying (3) Stal 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experien@ 
associated with the process of death and dying. Limited to junio 


and seniors 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Ste 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projed 
Open to qualified students by permission; arrangements must 
made with the sponsoring faculty member prior to registrati@ 


May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) Abravan' 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours a we 


in a local mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community settini 


Students registering for this course must have prior approval of Ü 
instructor (Fall and spring) 

196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell, Ric 
Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration 


the major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required * 
psychology majors. (Fall and spring) 

197 Honors Seminar in Psychology (3) stb 
Selected topics in psychology which change from semester to * 


mester. Intended primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Y 
191 (independent research) in the senior year. May be repe: ated # 


credit. 

198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) St 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, inclu! 
ing those performed by members of the class; emphasis on stude 


participation. May be repeated for credit 


Third Group 
Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in psychology, except! 
special permission of instructor. 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Abravanel, Holmstt® 


Procedures (3) 
Required in all graduate psychology programs. Prerequisite: gradu 
standing, a laboratory course in: psychology, and an element? 


course in statistics. (Spring) 


203-4 Experimental Foundations Hashtroudi, Rothblat and $% 
of Psychology (3-3) 
Required of doctoral students in psychology during first yen 


study. Psyc 203: basic issues in learning and motivation. Psy® 
(Academic y% 


Kah 


205 Research Methods in Intervention Programs (3) , 
Special problems of conducting research in a clinical setting 
phasis on content and method of studies designed to assess © 
of therapeutic intervention. Prerequisite: Psyc 202. (Fall) 


206 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) 
Review of techniques especially relevant to research 
personality, and social psychology. Scaling methods, 


physiological processes; sensation and perception 


Ri’ 
in clini 
multiva™ 


PSYCHOLOGY 


techniques, introduction to the use oí computers in data analysis 
Prerequisite: Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent (Spring, odd years) 


207-8 Psychological Assessment (3-3) Holmstrom, Levy, Silber 
Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psy- 
chology. Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes in 
terviewing, psychometric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour 
laboratory—diagnostic work at clinical facilities. Material fee, $7 per 


semester (Academic year) 

209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 
Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation; 
systematic concepts and experimental findings deriving from each 
approach (Spring) 

211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Levy 


Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment 
through a variety of individual procedures. Material fee, $7. Ad- 


mission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 

212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Levy 
Methods of personality assessment, primarily the Rorschach. Ma 
terial fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 


213-14 Seminar: Developmental 
Psychology (3-3) 


Abravanel, Brandt, Walk 


Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, em- 
phasis on perceptual and cognitive development; consideration of 
the development of social awareness and of genetic-biological 
growth processes. Psyc 214: current research and theory in per- 
ceptual, cognitive, and social development; intensive study of selected 
research problems. (Academic year) 


D 
- 
ao 


Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) Brandt, Bruhn 
Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment 
of personality and psychopathology of children Prerequisite: Psyc 
207-8 or 211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than psy- 
chology admitted by permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. 


216 Psychological Assessment by Graphic Means (3) Levy 
Examination of graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence 
and personality; clinical use and evidence of validity. Common in- 
terpretive principles sought. Human figure drawings and free paint- 
ings as examples. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic ap- 
proaches: psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, 
and others. Original sources surv eyed (Summer) 

219 Group Dynamics (3) Miller 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger 
Social systems. Theory, research, and applications of group and or- 
ganizational processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, Lewin, 


Bion, Mills, Slater, Mann, Miller and Rice. Enrollment limited. 
(Spring) 


220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) Miller 
Study of selected problems of psychopathology. (Fall) 


437 


438 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


221-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) Borriell 
For graduate students in the clinical psychology program. Open! 
others if space permits and with permission of instructor. Psyc 22 
survey of group therapy approaches; Psyc 222: supervised experient 
with therapeutic groups. Prerequisite to Psyc 221: Psyc 219 (Act 
demic year) 


223 Seminar: Learning (3) Hashtroué 
Selected topics of current research interest in the psychology ® 
learning (Spring) 

225 Seminar: Child Psychotherapy (3) Bruh 


Theory and practice of insight-oriented psychotherapy with childrej 
Class observation of an ongoing treatment case. Supervised tres 
ment of a child in a practicum setting. Permission of instructor ™ 
quired for all students except graduate students in the child clini 
track. (Spring) 

226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood Brand 
and Adolescence (3) 
For graduate students in psychology; open to others with permissi 
of instructor, if space permits. Exploration of major topics conce? 
ing psychopathology in children and adolescents; discussion ? 
nosological issues with emphasis on theoretical and research liter? 
ture (Fall) ! 


227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) Kab 
For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others, wil 
permission of instructor, only if space permits. Patient's needs & 


4 x : ^ f 
demands on the therapist. Case participation heavily relied up% 


Prerequisite: Psyc 218. (Academic year) 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Phillif 


; > : jii 
Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, W 
emphasis on learning theory as applied to clinical problems. 


(Fall) 


231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) Mos 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, 5% 
dardization, and evaluation of personality and ability measures 
research and practice; quantification of human judgment for met 
surement purposes. Prerequisite: course in tests and measureme™ 
and an elementary course in statistics (Fall) 


232 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Holmstro” 
Emphasis on theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartmann, Ke 
Klein, Rapaport, Kernberg, and others. Assessment and treatment ? 
addressed, primarily with reference to investigations of borderi” 
and characterological disorders. Permission of instructor reqüire 
all students except those in clinical psychology. (Spring) 


j 
234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) Mos 


m 
Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying $ id 
jor notions in the construction and evaluation of psycholog 


tests. (Spring) 
Mill? 


h 
tí 


235 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3) 


For graduate students in the Department of Psychology; ope” 


PSYCHOLOGY 
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others, with permission of instructor, only if space permits. Survey 
of issues and techniques in community mental health: emphasis on 


educational systems and community mental health issues. Prerequi- 


site: Psyc 219 (Fall) | 
240 Seminar: Selected Topics in Psychopathology (3) Silber | 
Examination of current research and theory in psychopathology. | 
(Spring) 
241-42 Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3 3) Evans 
Family dynamics and their implications for assessment and treat 
ment. Special emphasis on the role of research in the process of 


evaluation of family systems and famil rollment limited 


I | 
to advanced doctoral students in clinic psychology (Academic | 
year) i 

245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosél | 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and pro- 
ductivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, | 
supervisory leadership, formal and informal organization, job de 
sign (Fall) 
« > . . " , 2 | 
246 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) Mosél, Harper 


Techniques of personnel selection and performance evaluation. Em- 
ployment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, performance | 
ratings, and assessment centers, Consideration of federal guidelines u 


in employee selection. Includes practicum || 
I it 
H 
247 Seminar: Psychological Tests and Equal Opportunity (3) Hunt | 
Technical, professional, practical, and legal demands of psychologi | 
cal test use. Current problems of fairne discrimination against | 
minorities, and test validation (Summer) l 
fi 
248 Organizational Behavior Research Applied to Cohen ji 
Organizational Intervention and Change (3) i 
Emphasis on development of models of organizational effectiveness; | 
design of valid diagnostic instruments implementation of research 
Strategies; establishment of program-evaluation criteria (Spring, 
even years) | 
9 . . . . . 
249 Organizational Behavior Modification (3) Mosel 


Application of operant and other behavioristi principles to changing 
individual and group performance 


1 organizations. Contingency man- 
agement and organizational development. New approaches to intrinsic 
job motivation based on covert reinforcement theory Spring 
alternate years) 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, Green 


Current research and theory: motivation and cognition, dissonance, 


Social interaction theory, interpersonal processes, group dynamics 
group conflict (Fall) 

ON eC 

252 Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) l'uthill, Poppen, 


White, Green | 
x methods such as public opinion polling, attitude scaling, 
interviewing, content analysis, naturalistic observation, field re- 


searc h or laboratory experimentation. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


Selected 


440 
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254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) 


l 
f 


Tuthi 


Experimental study of small groups, group climates, interactif 


process analysis. Lewin's field-theoretical approach to individual 8f 


group processes (Spring, odd years) 


257 Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) 


ijor theoretical approaches, ® 


Advanced seminar with focus on m: 


Poppen, Gree 


search, or problem areas within field of social psychology. Top 


changes each semester. (Fall and spring) 


258 Seminar: Attitude Change (3) 


Tuthi 


Review of recent research literature on attitude formation 8f 
change. Examination of theories of attitude change and experiment 


findings (Spring, even years) 


261 Seminar: International Communication (3) 


Primarily 


Administration and School of Public 


interpersonally and by mass media 


263 Evaluation Research (3) 


for students in the School of Governn 


Mosél, Stew 


1ent and Busines 


and International Affairs. COP 
municating information and effecting attitude change across cultu? 


Rie 


| a " 
Research issues and methods in evaluating the impact of social) 


! 
tervention and service programs, especially those in mental heal! 


Specification of program goals and 


eilectiveness 


criteria; meas] 


ment problems; experimental and quasi-experimental designs; p 


litical problems surrounding evaluation research 


years) 


268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) 


(Spring, ev 


Rothbl| 


Selected problems in research relating the brain and behavior p 
dependent topics each semester such as sensory processing, bro 
development and behavior, clinical aspects of nervous system fU 


tion 


272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 


Caldwe 


Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field f 
personality study (Fall, odd years) 


274 Comparative Psychology and Ethology (3) 
Synthesis of the principles and findings of ethology and comparati 
psychology. Examination of the theories and findings of Lore, 
Tinbergen, and Jakob von Uexkiill in the light of recent experimel! 


investigations (Fall, even years) 


289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory 
specialized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. s 


Caldwe 


ste! 
io! 
yr 


dependent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. 


and spring) 


291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) ed 
Examination of current theoretical models and research. (sp? 


odd years) 


292 Seminar: Perception (3) 


Co? 


wo 


; ; - -holof 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychol 


of perception (Spring) 
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293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) Staff 


Review of basic theoretical positions and research concerning the 
processes of cognition: memory, concept formation, and reasoning 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Staff 


Individual library or experimental research under supervision of 
staff member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty 


member prior to registration. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy major 
field examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 


PSYCHIATRY AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


T ; " | 

he following course, offered by the Department of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
lences in the | niversity's School of Medicine and Health Sciences, is open 

advanced graduate students in clinical psychology. For detailed des: ription, 


Co " r > " 
nsult the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 


305-66 Seminar: Clinical Introduction to Family 
Diagnosis and Therapy (3-3) 


P 
UBLIC_ADMINISTRATION—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


professors D.S. Brown, W. Sommers (Emeritus), S.R. Chitwood 
Ass ®ssorial Lecturers J.L. Westrate, N. Beckman 
cate Professors M.M. Harmon, B.L. Catron, A.E. Merget, S. Tolchin, 
ii Washington (Chairman) 
“fant Professor W.C. Adams 
Pro 


of Pai ans of study in Public Administration leading to the degrees of Master 
the 2 tc Administration and Doctor of Public Administration are offered by 
90l of Government and Business Administration (see pages 134—64) 


Third Group 


205 Introduction to Public Administration Brown, Harmon 
and Management (3) 

Provides frame of reference for study of public administration. 

Historical development, contemporary approaches, roles of the pub- 

tc manager. Ethics and norms, administrative responsibility and 

Public interest. Management in the public sector. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) Tolchin, Westm 


Critical analysis of the structure and administration of the fedel 
government from both a managerial and political perspective. Empi 
sis on executive branch organization, integration, and coordinatié 
as well as current trends in government regulation, accountabilll 
and effectiveness (Fall and spring) 


215 Law and the Public Administrator (3) Chitwofj 


Exploration and analysis of the functions of law in a democré 
society. Emphasis is placed upon the procedural, historical 8 
jurisprudential dimensions of American law. This broad perspecti 
seeks to convey understanding of the law as a legal and moral fom 
guiding and constraining public decision making (Spring) 


217 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) Ste 


The nature of underdevelopment Specific problems of less i 
veloped countries. National cultures and political and administrati 
systems. The giving of assistance: types of foreign aid; problems? 
working with aid givers. l 


218 Seminar: Development Administration II (3) Brow 


Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one cow 
try to another. Political and administrative development. Unilaté 
and multilateral approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies" 
administrative development. 


221 Organization Theory and Catron, Harmon, Washingt 
the Public Sector (3) 


Analysis of organization theory with special focus on public org?" 
zations; current issues in organization theory; decision-making, “i 
organizational environment and the changing nature of organizati( 
in a post-industrial society. (Fall and spring) 


4 
223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) Bro" 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of large organizati0?"| 
Bureaucracies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalism. 
proaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in ys 
public organizations; influence and control systems. Future tre? 
(Fall and spring) , 
231 Public Personnel Administration (3) "^ 
Basic principles, legislative and judicial background, and curren 
significant practices in personnel administration in the public servi 
Roles of recruitment, selection, wage and salary administration * 
ployee development, and other personnel functions. (Fall) 


f 
232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) su 


: r : en 
Analysis of major personnel management problems in governm 
labor-management relations, affirmative action for equal employ" if 
opportunity, impact of legislation and court decisions on trends 


personnel policies, and other continuing problems. (Fall Ld 
spring) W 
233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 5 i 


Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems, af 
cies, and programs. Exploration of approaches, old and new 
the administration of manpower programs. Analysis of impa® 
economic, political, and social factors on manpower. 


443 


02 


235 Seminar: Technology Change and Professional Roman 
Human Resource Planning (3) 


Ad es human problems arising from automation and 
| technoloj I lation of these developments 
JOVeI bu SS ] "ani ions, and their 

pl i p vit el train | on 
ind private human resource pi Spring) 


236 Labor-Management Relations in the Public Sector (3) Staff 


Principles and current issues in public sector labor ions ol- 
lective bargaining and the merit concept, scope of b: ig, repre 
sentation elections, unfair practices, grievance procedures, bilateral 
ism and na process 


242 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) Washington 


Examination of state and local governmental structures and func 


tions, their A federal system, their revenue sources 


piace w lihin the 


t 


their limitations, and the alternatives available to encourage more 


effective administration to meet public and private demand: (Fall 


ind spring 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) Beckman, Washington 


Assessment of the impacts consequences of changes in the ad- 


ministration of intergovernmer policies and programs in the fed 


eral system. Legislation, roles and responsib of federal, state, 
regional and local systems will 


and Į 


1 " 


om both theoretical 


ractical vantage points 


246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) Merget 
Review of the basic theory and principles of democracy in the 
American syste 


tion in a pluralistic soci 


)I governance 


s of the nature of participa 


the characteristics and dy 


namics of citizen-based organizations. Exploration of effective meth- 


ods or models by which citizens may contribute to administration 


248 Financing Local Government (3) à Merget 
An 
` ments. Includes the financin 


sis of the theory and practice of public finance in local govern- 


of services through municipal taxation 


uments, and other revenue 


intergovernmental fi 
sources Fall and spring) 
249 Urban Public Policy (3) Washington 
Examination of selected national policies and their effects on urban 


areas and governments. Emphasis on policy dimensions of urban 
! ) political, and economic 


systems and their relationship to 


1 of urban politics and administration 


context. Against the backgron 


areas of health, education, welfare, manpower, transportatior nd 
housing will be addressed (Spring) 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Staff 


Survey of the basic concepts principles and practices in govern 
mental budgeting; interr« lationship of planning, programming, and 
budgeting: their role in the management process. (Fall and spring) 


252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) Merget 


Intensive analysis of the concepts and principles of economics as 


x 
ind the analytic techniques used% 


ernm« planning, allocating, and managing scam 
resources in the implementation of public programs. Topics discus% 
include benefit-cost analysi program budgeting, productivity, # 
performa mea ment all and spring 


253 Public Financial Management Within Federal Agencies (3) Sti 


concepts, principles, and general practi@ 


ment within federal departments and agenci 
the interrelationships of financial and program functio? 


on the several financial disciplines of budgeting, * 


focusing « 
and draw 


counting, and auditing. 


260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Harmon, Tolo 


Normative and analytical models of the policy process; effects? 
decision-making and institutional arrangements on public pol 
formulation and implementation (Fall and spring 


261 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Cati? 


Concepts and is ; in public policy analysis. Theoretical proble® 
encountered in policy analysis. The role and limits of analytic ted 

que n 1 nplementation, and evaluation of publ 
policy Fall and spring) 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Bla?! 


pact of science and technology upon public administration? 


The imj i 
terms of both administrative practice and national policies 
Spring) 

P 


264 Public Program Evaluation (3) Catro 


k 
ctice of program evaluation and evaluative reseal@ 


Y 
Exploration of scope and limitations of current practice in evaluati? 
considering economic, political, social, and administrative fact0® 

: J ni 
Examination of methodological considerations for design, data ™} 


Ç 


lection, analysis, and dissemination (Spring 


288 Field Problem Studies in Public Administration (3) si 
Field research and approved internships on selected issues and ® 
pects of public administration, including specific policy and manag” 


ment problems arising in governmental agencies and related pu? 


, 
institutions. Open to Masters students upon completion of 9 how 


toward the degree prog ind with the consent of the intern ® 


ordinator (Fall and spr 


289 Public Program Management and Policy Implementation (3) ste 
4 pts and methods in public administ 
ion of the salient political, ec onom 
anagerial, and leadership values and issues in implementing pU 
icies. Open only to MPA degree candidates in their final seme? 
|i capstone seminar to the MPA program (F 


A review of the diverse con 


tion; an analysis and 


: ae : E j 
290 Special Topics in Public Administration (3) 9 
Experimental course offering urse topics and teaching M% 


ods. May 


repeated once fo 


295 Research Methods (3) Ada? 


' x i y ces 87 
heory and practice in research methodology. Data sources 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


gathering, research models and designs, analysis and testing, con 
trols, interpretation and presentation of findings (Fall and spring) 


296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration (3) Adams 
Use of statistics and computers in research and program evaluations 
Development of basic statistical competency; frequency distribution, 
sampling, central tendency, variability, correlation, probability, re- 
gression; computer assistance. Prerequisite: PAd 295 (Fall and 


spring) 

298 Directed Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) Staff 
Supervised reading in selected fields within public administration. 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for 
credit 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and method- 


ology in public administration 


300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 


Ourth Group 
Four aS : 

garth group courses are primarily for doctoral students, 
ae demand requires. They are open to other graduate students at the discre- 
lon of the department or tl 


ind are offered as 


he instructor 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Chitwood 
Institutions and Relationships (3-3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, poten 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institutional 
arrangements to meet the needs of society 


323 Seminar: The Large and Complex Organization (3) Brown 
Unique problems of large, complex organizations: public, private, 
and mixed. Emerging concepts and theories. Selected issues. 


373 Seminar: Public Administration and Merget, Washington 
American Political and Social Institutions (3) 


Supervised in-depth study of conte 


fields and of research methodology in public administration 


porary literature in selected 


374 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) Harmon 
Survey of contemporary normative and epistemological issues in 
public administration theory and practice. Analysis of the past and 
present influence' of logical positivism behavioralism, humanism, 
existentialism and phenomenology 

377 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) Catron 
Interdis« iplinary approach to foundations of public policy with focus 
on theoretical problems of social action. Interrelation of theory and 
practice. Decision and management as human actions 


3 " 

98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public Administration 
Seneral examination. May be repeated for credit 


445 


399 Dissertation Research (arr) Stt 
Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May be T 


peated for credit. 


PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS JS 


Programs of tudy in Chinese language and literature, East Asian studi 
(China or Japan), international affairs Middle Eastern studies, public affall 
and urban affairs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and programs! 


study in East Asian studies, international affairs, Latin American studi 
European studió 


Middle Eastern studies, public affairs, Russian and East 
urity policy studies, and science, technology, and public policy leading l 


Set 
the degree of Master of Arts are offered by the School of Public and Inter 
tional Affairs (see pages 164-82) 


RELIGION 1 


Professors R.G. Jones, H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), D.D Wallace, Jr 
Associate Professor A J Hiltebeit: | 
Associate Professorial Lecturer E.S. Jospe . 


Assistant Professors S.A. Quitslund, D.A. Altshuler 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.M. Yeager 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion (departmental)—The following * 


juirements must be fulfilled i 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. (Students show 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to satis 
the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and D, 
natural and mathematical sciences.) 
Prerequisite courses-—six hours from among Rel 9, 10, 59, 60 | 

3. Four required courses in related areas—(a) six semester hours in studies? 
cultures other than American and lish (preferably a foreign language), a 
(b) six semester hours in either literature, philosophy, or history. 

4. Required courses in the major—thirty semester hours including at le? 
twenty-one hours of upper-level courses. Twelve of these hours must be chos 
from one of the following religious traditions: Judaism (Rel 103, 107, 113, p. 
115, 116, 174, 184), Christianity (Rel 104, 105, 122, 124, 143, 144, 145, 146, 17 
religions of India (Rel 157, 158, 159, 160, 162). Appropriate graduate semin” 
substitutions for advanced-level courses. The prog” 
and at least one course in each of the following am 


may be approved as 
must include Rel 101 
Hebrew Scriptures, New Testament, Eastern religions, Western religions. 

An honors thesis course (Rel 191) is available for eligible students i 

It is recommended that students include the study of foreign language?) 
their undergraduate program, including Hebrew for those specializing in Judaif 
and biblical studies, Greek for those specializing in early Christianity (includi? 
the New Testament), Sanskrit for those specializing in the religions of ind 
All students expecting to enter graduate school are urged to study Frenc 4 
German 


r y 

Minor in religion—Required: a minimum of 18 semester hours in religion 
which at least 6 must be upper-level courses. The minor program will bez 
veloped in consultation with the departmental advisor. Rel 101 is recomme® 


for all participating students 


Ma ster 


Arts wit in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree 

Requi: 'd: the general requirements, pags 71-99. Of the 24 semester hours 
01 required ; (ex € I l-grou] 
religion « rse |i maxi of € be in a closely ld outside 


Master's Com- 


be on 


the Dep: rtment of Religion as I 
Prehensive Examination must cover three fields (the thesis 
One of these three fields) selected from the following: the 
New Te: iment, history of Christianity, Tu 
Modern religious thought, e 
A readi W ina lly 
however Hebrew reek is acceptable for tho tud whose thesis area 
IS in th ' 


h must 
nent, the 
America, 


of religions 


thesis area is in the h 


of religious education—Prerequisite: the degree 


Master of Arts in the field 
of Bach 


elor of Arts with a major in religion from this University, or an equiva- 


lent degree. The undergraduate program should have included the following 
"Ourses or equivalent: Anth 1; Educ 108; Psy 22, and 29; SpDr 1 or 11 
Requi the genera quirement iges 91-99. Of the 24 semester hour 
of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least six must be in third-group 
religion courses; a maximum of 12 may be in a « the 
Üepartm: nt of Religion as ed by the depart 

Maste of Art 1J 
the degre: of f Ww l 1 religion fr this Univer ( 
“n equivalent degree; (2) a first profes il theolog legree; or (3) acceptable 
ücadem work required of entering medical nts w have I arned 
Jachelor'. legree, but who are pursuing the ) M { 
lain cour s in thi ros n are for ! } I ff ` I e 
College f Ceneral Studies: Sea th - - 

Required general ] € € Í ] dv co 
Sists of )6 { ‘al l ] } vitho at 9 


Students must elect course worl vering four fields selected from clinical 


Pastoral] ire, religior sociology, psychology, healtl are administration and 


Nedicine The course work in these field be distributed as follows: 12 
Semester hours each selected from two fit i at lez six urs in clinical 
Pastoral care. The Master's ( ' I ; three fields 
Selected from the list ab 1e of whicl oved by the department, 
EE Bs oniside of the Department of Ri on. Supervised « al education 
- be offered as a tool subject in lieu of the required reading knowledge 
^&ümination in a foreign language 


Mas 


En 
. Uversities program 


“Nive ha 5 
a Versity with suitable 
ün e 


"Quivalent degre« 

si *quired: the general requirements, | a, 91-99. ipe pI sea 

Siste . | 

di ts of 24 hours of coi work usive of thesis) selected from upper- 
Visi 

“Te universities of the Consortium as 
Mu s sn - nel 

in quin d bv the Departm: nt of Keligion, inciudinj 


ster of Arts in the Consortium 


C 
egree from this 


gion of South Asia or 


and graduate ourses of me 


ce of four courses 


nethod in history of 


cover the following 


literature of the Hindu tradition and one 


ad in the study of relig ( nparisons between the Hindu 
adi e : . PP, ! 
tion and at least two other religious traditions, 1I ling at least onc 


tradition, and a special field in Hindu tradition. A reading knowledge 


in a foreign language, t oÜnch or German, will be re 


take 


lent must 


INSTRUCTION 


448 COURSES OF 


Hindi in addition to the 30 hours of required courses for graduate credit. Mt 
complete information regarding courses and requirements is available from 1 


program advisor, Associate Professor A. J. Hiltebeitel, Department of Religii 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history (offered 
eooperation with the Department of History)—Required: the general requi 
ments, pages 91-93, 99-101. The General Examination must cover four fiel 
including two from the Department of Religion (history of religion in Amer 
and either early Christianity or European Christianity since 1500) and two fre 
the Department of History (generally American social history and one othe 


First Group 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) Jon! 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old Tes! 
ment) with consideration of development of religious ideas, instil 
tions, and outstanding personalities (Fall and spring) 


10 The New Testament (3) Joni 


i 


Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasió 
purpose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on # 
proach, structure, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 
(Fall and spring) 


21 Religion and Man's Search for Meaning (3) Yel 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religi 
amidst modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and W 
place of religion in today’s society (Fall) 


22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) Yel 
Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examination? 
ethical perspectives as stimuli and barriers to social change; t€ 
niques for maintaining social values and seeking change (Sprin 


23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) Altshulé 
Exploration of important practices and beliefs in classical and m 
ern times; study of people and texts that confront tradition 9^ 
background 


57 Eastern Spiritual Movements and the Modern West (3) std 
Impact of Eastern religions on Western culture (mainly British 9^ 
American) through the widening of cultural horizons, the lure of p 
East, the popularization of the occult, transcendentalism, the «mel 
physical movements," and the arrival of gurus and other missions” 
from the East. Modern Western influences on Eastern religions i 
background 


es " P 

59 Religions of the East (3) Hiltebel! 

Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context ^ 

primitive religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism 8 
Shinto (Fall and spring) 


sa ct 

60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) walla 

History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) and of Judai 
Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. (Fal 


Spring) 


RELIGION 


449 


j) *91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comprehen- 


i sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
problems of East Asia 

T 

| Second Group 

101 Theories in the Study of Religion (3) Staff 


i Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the Department of Religion 


Analysis of different ways in which religious phenomena can be ap 
proached ] f yme of the epoch-making 
books n of the studv f igion (Fall) 


103 The Prophets (3) Quitslund 


Developme f the prophetic movement in Israt ultural, eco 
mi« terary, and re us dimensions; elements of lasting value 
n the prophetic teaching. Study of selected prophets 


n 


104 The Life and Thought o 


Compre! he liie 


ion to sources. Quest for the historical Jesu: Spring) 


f Jesus (3) Quitslund 


lensive study o and teachings of Jesus with critica 


atter 


J 


tv, first-century religious and social 


105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) Quitslund 


Backgrounds of early Christi: 


id journeys 


of Paul, Paul's presentation of the Christian faith 


107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought (3) Altshuler 
shna, Tosefta, Talmuds, midrashim, and liturg 


Readings of th« 


(Fall) 


111 Myth, Epic and Novel (3) Hiltebeitel 


Religious themes and images of the hero and their cultural signifi 


cance in literature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative 
and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, 


traditions; Greek epi 


Hesse, Faulkner 


113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) Altshuler 


time of E? through the destruction of 


History of Judaism from 
Jerusalem in 70 ( inonization of the Pentateuch, Hellen 


il 


ism, Mac- 
cabean revolt, growth of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against 
Rome in context of Eastern and Western political currents. Use of 


lly the Bible, Josephus, and rabbinic and 


primary sources 


noncanonicai writ 


114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) Altshuler 


From 70 CE through end of rabbini iod. Focus on religious re- 
sponses to destruction of the Temple; apocalyptic thinking and revolt 
of Bar Cochba; rabbini ind patriarchal responses to Roman au- 


] ( I atrial I 
thority; Tannaitic and Amoraic Judaism in Palestine and Babylonia; 


mystical and folk religion phenomena preserve d in art and literature 


3 

n interd ; 
and Lin erdepartm ntal course sd by the Departments of Religion Languages 
atures, Economics, Ge and Regional S ce, History itical 


cience 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


115 Judaism in the Medieval World (3) Altshult 
History of reiations between Jews and non-Jews. Daily life and edt 
cation of the ordinary Jew; rabbinical law and interpretation í 
scripture; Jewish philosophers, mystics, sects and messianic movi 


ment Fal 


116 Judaism after Emancipation (3) Altshule 
f community and beliefs among Jews beginning wil 
nings @ 
pring) 


l'ransformation 


catalyst of their political emancipation. Responses to be 
! 


modernity among Jews in Europe, America, and Israel 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) Yeid 
Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christi@ 
community; problems of personal conduct; application to familf 


al, and economic institutions (Fall 


124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Quitslunt 


elected number of mode? 


theologians and/or theological movements such as process theologi 


liberation theology 


126 Western Mysticism (3) Quitsluné 


Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selecte 
myst in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (Fall) 

127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) Yeid! 

Total c: oncept. Importance of religion in medical practice for p? 

nt a sician. Concept of the pr l, the clergy's role ? 

healing, re prespective on issues in medical ethics. (Spring 


137 The Land of Israel and the Growth stel 
of the Western Religions (6) 


143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Wallaé 
Ancient World (3) 

Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the cultu 

losophy, mystery religions, and general religious life of the Grec 


*oman worid A.D, 500 


144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) Wallac 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, pop% 


and philosophers 


145 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) Walla® 
Transformation of Western man's understanding of his identity 87 
lestiny from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reas0" 
e 


146 Christianity in the Modern World (3) Walla# 


` " t " m 4] 
Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700 as seen in theolo 


literature, political life, and religious institutions (Spring) 
i I 4 


155 Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3) Simons, Wag™ 


t 
An interdepartment: ourse offered by the Anthropology and R 
i anthi 
aral 


igion Department Iheories ( eligio by 
n prelite 


pologists irvey ( eligions with emphasis 


157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) 
l l and mystical traditions 


id Gita, Buddhist, and Hind 


Hiltebeitel 


late Vedas, Upanishads 


158 Ancient Indian Literature and Religion (3) Hiltebeitel 


Studies of foundational texts of Hinduism, especially Rig Veda, 
i ; 


I M he B ad Gita); attention to 


luism's archaic and seminal 


159 Mythologies of India (3) Hiltebeitel 


The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and holy 
men (Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Tantri ti with India iste it 

cosmology, and spir leal | 

160 Buddhism (3) Hiltebeitel | 
Origin, developmi and contemporary itus of Buddhist life and 

sht ! I , j 

8 | 

161 Islam (3) | 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and 


I d í I y 
ipact on the Near East (Spring) | 


hought; its i 


162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3 Hiltebeitel 


teligio 
world: various th« tical analvses opring 


Altshuler 


Religious tl sh nd t mpl ( temporary | 
uda I Mvyt! 

d the Holocaust, family d community | 
vnam I | 

181 Women in Western Religion (3) Quitslund 

Historical, the« l i l | vestigation of the image and 

e of w n Tu 1 unity; special onsideration ol 

the Bil experien i ( iti jus office 

use of n fer ontemporary issues 
(Fall) | 
184 The Thought of Martin Buber (3) Jospe | 
Basic principl inderlying the Life of Dialogu nd application of f 
those prin S ill. strat yf life from interpersonal relationships | 
to the religious realm | 


191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Staff 


in 


Required of and pen onlv t indergraduate honors candida 


religion 


Third Group | 
209- 


10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3-3 Jones 


Main problems of Bil il liter historica nd theological crit 


CIST R« 09 f 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF 


213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity (3) Altshule 
Selected topics (Spring) 
2 Seminar: Ethics (3) Yeid 


Selected topics (Spring) 


235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitsluml 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments sinc 
1800—doctrinal, s] il, bibli iturgical, and ecumenical. Emplit 

on 20th century (Fall) 
237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) Quitslum 


Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas 


such areas as Christology, ecclesiology, and death 


238 Seminar: Contemporary Judaism (3) Altshulé 
Selected topics 

262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebeité 
Selected topics Fall) 


271 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallac 


Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early Nation? 


273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) Wallac 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present (Fall 


291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) staf 


Investigation of special problems (Academic year) 


3) staf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3 


(Fall and spring) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 2 


Professors J. W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo (Chairman), J.A. Frey, J.L. Métivier, Jt 
J.F. Burks 

Associate Professors M.A.B. Coffland, P.G. Sáenz, G. Ludlow, S.R. Barne 

Assistant Professors G.P. Huvé, J.E. Hicks, I. Azar, J.M. Thibault, M. Cr 
Sáenz 


Bachelor of Arts with a field-of-study major in (1) French language Uf 
literature, (2) Spanish language and literature, (3) Spanish-American literatu® 
or (4) any approved combination selected from two of the pret eding fields T 
following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74, 81-87. (Students show! 


^ A " im 
to be taken in satisfy? 


the departmental advisor regarding courses 


consult 

the reauirements for meaningful initiation he science j th 
ie requirements r meaningful initiation into the social sciences anc 

natural and mathematical sciences.) I 
2. Prerequisite courses—Fren 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, or equivalent; or Span 1-2, 9 


9-10, or equivalent 

3. Required introductory 
52 or 91-92. 

4. Required for the major: u 

There is no specific program of required courses. The student, howeve@™ " 
expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth and dep 


1 . : i ; 1 
literature courses—Fren 51-52 or 91-92, or Span í 


1 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 453 


by passing a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year. A pro- 
Seminar is required as follows: Fren 199-200 for French language.and literature 
majors; Span 199-200 for Hispanic language and literature majors 


Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literature Required: 6 semester 
additional hours selected from 


among French or Spanish courses numbered 9 and above 


hours of French or Spanish 51-52 or 91-92; 


Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French literature, (2) Spanish literature, 
(3) Spanish-American literature, or (4) ar ipproved combination of Spanish and 
Spanish-American literatures Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the appropriate field from this Un ] 

Required: the genera 
Sists of 24 semest 


'rsity, or an equivalen 


requirements, pages 91-99, The pros 


I con 


(equivalent to 


a thesis 


er hours of approved course work : 
3IX semester hours), or, with the approval of the department, a student may 
elect a program of study ing 


Work without a thesis 


ster hours of approved course 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Romance literatures—Required: the 


genera] requirements, pages 91-93, 99-101. There are four fields: French litera 
ture; Spanish literature Spanish-American literature; and any approved com- 
American literature 


bination of French, Spanish, or Spanish- 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with teaching fields 
n French and in anish—Prerequisite: the education curriculum, page 114. 

Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the professional 
Courses listed on pages 117-18 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advanced 
Standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high 
School must take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion 
9f the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course 


FRENCH 


Departmental prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to 
Courses in French, from Fren 9 and above, except for courses offered in 
Nglish translation 


First Group 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) Frey and Staff 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on 
completion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 

grammar, composition, readings. Oral practice in language labora- 

tory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Fall and spring) 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) Thibault and Staff 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on 
completion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading 
in modern French prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Fren 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Fall and 
Spring) 


6 Second-year French (6) Thibault and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours) Intensive course which 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


covers material of Fren 3-4. Prerequisite: Grade of B or better in 
Fren 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 (Fall and spring) 

9 Contemporary French Conversation (3) Huvé and Staff 
Emphasis on self- «pression in a controlled situation. Special attem 
ion the acquisition and active use of a flexible vocabulary. Ord 
ind written reports and exercise: Prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent 


10 French in Written Context (3) Huvé and Stall 
study oi vocabulary and syntax. Discussi n Ol texts, reports, com 


position ind translations into French Prerequisite: Fren 9 Of 


49 French for Graduate Students (0) Burks and Staff 


For graduate preparing for reading examinations. No ac& 
demic credit. Tuition is chari it the rat f three credit hours 
plus University Center fee (Fall and spring) 


51-52 Survey of French Literature (3-3) Métiviel 
Readings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present 
Lectures, readings, and informal discussions Academic year) 


60 Contemporary French Civilization (3) Ludlow 


Study of contemporary France as seen through its cultural, political 
economic and social life, its geography, language population and 
character. Class lectures and discussion of texts supplemented by 
slides, films, tapes and records. Conducted in English (Summer) 


91-92 Analyse de texte (3-3) Thibault 


Methodology and vocabulary of literary critic ism; application of 
principles of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, an 
poetry from the Renaissance to the present (Academic year) 


Second Group 


103 Oral French With Emphasis on Pronunciation (3) Huve 
Ihe sounds of French; elements ol phonetics Exercises in reading 
and conversation with attention to accent, rhythm, and intonation 
Prerequisite: Fren 10 (Fall) 


108 Advanced French Grammar (3) Thibaul! 


Compositions, drills, dictations. Translations into French. Prerequ* 
Site: Fren 10. (Spring) 


109 Advanced French Conversation (3) Huvé and Stal 
Readings and discussions based on French culture and civilizatio? 


Oral and written reports. Pr requisite: Fren 10 (Fall and spring 


110 Advanced Written French (3) Huvé and staf 
Study of vocabulary and syntax with emphasis on stylistic devic?" 
(Fall and spring) 

119 French Literature of the Middle Ages (3) Cruz-Sáen 
Literary history and development of ideas Readings in the eP™ 


i : af 0 
courtly lyric, satire, and drama. Analvsis of texts and discussion 
criticism. May be repeated for credit (Fall) 


:0 French Literature of the Renaissance (3 


Prose writers of 


1 Ré 1 í to Monta poetry 

ind poetic theory in the Renaissance from the Grands Rhétoriq 
to the Pléiade. May be repeated for credi Spring) 

121 17th-Century Classical Theater (3 Jurks 
(Spring 

122 17th-Gentury Prose and Poetry (3) Burks 

123 The 18th-Century Novel and Theater (3 Ludlow 
Study f the major French nov 1 in lramatists of the period 
Emphasis on the Marivaux, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau 

124 The 18th-Century Enlightenment Ludlow 
[he contribution of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau to 
European and American thought of the period 

125 Topics in 19th-Century French Literature (3) Frey 
opring) 

126 Topics in 19th-Century French Poetry (3) l'hibault 

127 20th-Century French Literature I (3 Coffland 
Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to 1930. Chronological examina 
tion of authors and movement: Fall 


128 20th-Century French Literature II (3 Coffland 


Fiction, poetry rama irom 1930 to the pre Chronological 


examination ¢ 


130 Correspondences between Art and Literature (3) Thibault 


Expression o preoccupations in diverse media. Readings 
slides, lectures, ar informal discu Topic to b 10unced in 
the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit (Summer) 


133 Seminar: French Literature (3) Staff 
'opic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 


for credit (Spring 


151 Cinema and Literature (3) Thibault 
Interaction between film and literature; aesthetic theories and their 


literary genres. Selected films and readings 


1 (Summer) 
99—5n; : : : gs staff 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Burks and Staff 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions (Aca- 


demic year) 


Third Group 


402 Théme et version (3) Ludlow 

Limited to graduate students open to others only by permission of 
> field of French 
language and literature. Analysis and translation of selected prose 
pass 


the instructor. Required of all graduate students in 


iges, alternating between French and English; designed to teach 


students to write with precision and clarity 


24¢ 


258 


264 


INSTRUCTION 


OURSES OI 


213 Medieval French Literature (3) Cruz-Sáen 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Study of tl 
origins and development of modern French from its Latin beginning’ 
through Old and Middle periods. Some knowledge of Latin is dé 
sirable but not necessary. May be repeated for credit (Fall) 

14 Seminar: Special Topics in Medieval Cruz-Sáent 
French Literature (3) 

May be repeated for credit 

21 Special Problems in 16th-Century French Literature (3) Burks 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit (Fall) 

229-30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) Burks 
Study of the developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and 
England 

231-32 Theater in the 17th Century (3-3 Burks 
Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. R€ 
search papers and reports 

234 17th-Century Nondramatic Literature (3) Ludlow 
Study of the poetry, novel, and philosophical writings of the Baroqgv® 
and Classical periods 

241 The Age of Enlightenment in Europe (3) Ludlow 
The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution © 
France and Europe. Emphasis on the relations among French 
English, and German thought. Readings in English and Frenc 
(Fall and spring) 

242 Seminar: the French Novel and Theater Ludlow 


in the 18th Century (3) 
Major 18th-century French novelists and dramatists and a comparis0™} 
of their work with that of some English and German writers of the 


period. Readings in English and French 


Special Problems in 18th-Century French Literature (3) Ludlow 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat? 
for credit 

Special Problems in 19th-Century French Literature (3) Frey 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat? 
for credit (Fall) 

Special Problems in 19th-Century French Poetry (3) Thibaul! 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat? 
for credit. (Spring) 


Seminar: Modern Period (3) Cofflan? 
Narrative voices and new directions in the 20th-century nove" 
(Spring) 


20th-Century French Theater (3) Cofflané 


` í : t 
Survey of the development of the theater from 1900 to the prese? 


457 
266 20th-Century French Poetry (3 Coffland 


Bac mound and deve pI 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Staff 
French Literature (arr 
For students preparing for the Master of Art legree. May be 


peated for credit Fall 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
ll and 


ri 


Fourth Group 


George Washington University is member 


isnin 


sance and 18th-century St 


e Folger Institute of Renais 


uditc stit e pi [ il t DV À € trai 


mittee vh eacl f I Doctoral students 
enrolled in o f the Instit minars are eligible to apply for fellowship 
aid. Folger Institute Se I 1 ered 301 through 308. Students wishing 
to reoist f T he chairman of the Department 
of Roma Languages and Literature: 


301—308 Folger Institute Seminar (3 each Staff 


Topics will bi l 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar: Staff 
Limited tudents | parir for t D phy general 
xan | May be repeat for lit Fa i pring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr. Staff 


phy indidates Via V ) repeate«( IOI 


Limited to Doct 


ITALIAN 


First Group 
1—2 First-year Italian (3-3) Coffland and Staff 


University given on 


i 2 OW re 

completion of It Fo! : s. Pr nciation, conversation 
Ss. { ] tic lk ig iborator 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per se : (Aca 


3—4 Second-year Italian (3-3 


A Vt 
T r Tt 4 

f ipielio!r | | 4. LO 

read ji 10d é | It 
| pra t lan J 

Iee, $1 pe eme 


9-10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Coffland 
Prereqi t It 1 I vale: nd permissic Ji truci 


]ui1Sil ita * equ 


demi ear 


11 Italian through Opera 
their 


ind onversation. Tuit will be charged at the rate of one credi 


Third Group 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) 


For students preparing for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philos? 
phy degr May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
PORTUGUESE 
First Group 
31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3-3) Robb} 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language (Act 


demic year 


SPANISH 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to a 


courses in Spanish, from Span 9 and above, except for courses offered 7 

English translation 
: 
First Group 
1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) Hicks and S9 


A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given 9 
completion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversatio? 
grammar, composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratof 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Fall and spring) 

3—4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) Hicks and staf 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given d 
compietion of span 4. Conversation, grammar review, compositio 
reading of modern Spanish prose. Oral practice in language labor 
tory. Prerequisite: Span 1 Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semesl® 
(Fall and spring) 

6 Second-year Spanish (6) Hicks and sul 


1 ^ r 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive course which cove? 
material of Span 3-4. Prerequisite: grade of B or better in Spam? 


Laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall and spring) 
f 
9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) Azar and $t% 
Conversation, composition, vocabulary, and syntax. Prerequisite: sp? 
4 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
i " r ] 
12 Spanish Conversation and Azar and Sf 


Composition (Intensive) (6) 
of sp? 


Intensive, accelerated course which covers the material 


yc 


9-10. Laboratory fee, $25 (Academic year) 


20 Prensa y Cultura: Intensive Azar and $$ 
Spanish Conversation (3) 


i 
: É ar 
Intensive conversation organized around specin contempo” 


19 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks and Staff 


For graduate students 


preparing tor reading examinations. No aca 
lemic lit. 11 ( Irge the rate of three credit hours plus 
11V Genter I 
51-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3-3) Barnett 
Social, artisti ind cultural of Spanish literature. L« 
ire readings, recitat Academic 
year] 
91-92 Explicación de Textos Sáenz 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish-American literature 
Method demonstrated and practiced selected passages (Aca 


demic year 


Second Group 


109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Mazzeo and Staff 
Composition (3-3 


Development of writing and speaking skills Emphasis on diction 
and style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent Academic year) 
119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3—3 Cruz-Sáenz 
Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Age Academi 
year} 
121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Azar 
Span 121: poetry and drama; Span 122: prose 


123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) Azar 
The Quijote and the 
(Academic ve 


125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3—3) Mazzeo 


ma of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analy- 


readings, lectures on literature and history 


Prose, poetry, 


sis of texts 


Academic ve arj 


127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) Sáenz 


Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, 


collateral readings, lectures on literature and history. 


130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) Mazzeo 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th through the 20th 
centuries; emphasis on the 18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis 
of texts, collateral readings, and lectures (Summer 


133 Feminist Authors in Hispanic Literature (3) Mazzeo 


Development of feminist themes in Hispani Class analysis 


n English 


of representative works with readings in 
translation (Summer) 


137 The Spanish Civil War and the Creative Artist (3) Barnett 


Historical and literary s dy of the Spanish Civil War and the subse 


141 New Spanish-American Narrative (3) 


57—58 Spanish-American Literature since 1880 (3—3) 
Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the 
Lectur llateral readings, reports, and cla 


e and Literatures (3-3) 


| f | T 


Languag 


Third Group 


215 Seminar: Medieval Literature (3) 
“Don Quijote" (3) 


Cervantt itera theorie th 


221 Seminar: Cervantes’ 


the novela el itinas as ditieren 


224 Seminar: “La Celestina” (3 
(Spring 


225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden-Age Literature (3) 


Topic to be announced in the Scheduli Class 


1 Seminar: 18th-Century Spanish Writers (3) 
i ] ipal 


Lectures and analysis of print authors and 


t subsequent ! rarv mn 


242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) 
Lectures and analys of I ipal th 
adings. Problen )f origins and develoy 


Ni alism 1 I iry op 


Ba rín. Bla 


rs. ( [er ` | group d 


naivysis 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Hispanic 


e and its 


ussions 


l 
reiati 


inez ani 


Summer 


Robb 


Short stories of Borges, Cortaza Fuentes, Arreola irpentier, Gar 
ia Marquez Summer 
143 Latin America: A Literary-Cultural View (3) Robb 
Contemporary Latin America: it ulture and society | through 
riter Sum! 

151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3-3) Robb 

Development of the novel in Spanish Ameri re ;llateré 
l l 1 lI V f xtg \cacde vear) 

55-56 Spanish-American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 
iteraturt Ameri Iro tu o lal period to the latte 
art of the Le idi rts, am 

iss analysis of import | 


Rob 


contemporary period 


ol 


importa? 


Barnet] 


( Ac? 


Cruz-Sáe 
Ast] 
with th 


f 
Mns 


t modes of representing realit) 


AZP' 


Ani 
fav repeat" 

Maze 
relat ionshil" 


Maz? 
Collate 


Maz? 


lvsis of rep 
| othe 
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46 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3) Barnett 
Ideological and istic analysis: relationship of Galdós' works to 
liter noven Í second half of the 19th century (Spring) 
) Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Gentury (3) Sáenz 
Stylistic analysis of the most Significant poets from 1898 to the 
present 5pring 

250 Seminar: Novecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) Sáenz 
The prose writers: intellectualism and new forms of expression 

251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) Sáenz 
Study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset: analvsis and 
commentary on the texts 

252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) Sáenz 
Development of the Spanish novel since 1939 Fall) 


253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) Robb 


Poetic trends studied in selected poets and groups of poets from the 


Modernists through Post-modernists and Vanguardists to the present 
ill) 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th-Century Robb 
Spanish-American Theater (3) 


rends in modern theater with emphasis on Mexico, Central America, 


Puerto Rico, Chile, and the Río de la Plata area Spr 
256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) Robb 
Study of the emergence and development of the "New Mexican Nar- 


rative” through the works of Yáñez, Rulfo, Arreola, Fuentes, Leñero, 
and others 


261 Seminar: Studies in the Spanish-American Short Story Robb 
and Essay (3) 
The Spanish-American short story and essay as artistic forms; se- 
lected modern short story writers and essayists 


264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish-American Fiction (3) Robb 
The "New Spanish-American Narrative" studied in the novels and 


short stories of Borges, Bioy Casares, Cortázar, Vargas Llosa, García 
Márquez, Carpentier, Cabrera Infante, and others 


266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes: Essayist, Poet, Narrator (3 Robb 
Alfonso Reyes—essayist, poet ind LE | literary hu- 
manist—studied in his various prose and poetic works. 

9 e : : : "T i ^ 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin-American Civilization (3) Staff 


Interdis inar partially guid 1 by a specialist within the 
t writes a report 


n discipline; each student 


iplinary sen 
methodol gy of the 


on some aspect of a 
of instructor (Spring) 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Stafi 
Spanish- American Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be r« 
Peated for credit (Fall and spring) 


ted key theme. Admission by permission 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staf 


(Fall and spring 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genet 
examination, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Stab 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fol 
credit Fall and spring 

SANSKRIT » 


See Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


SERBO-CROATIAN 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM* 


Associate Professor S. Greene 

Adjunct Associate Professor L.J. Lear (Coordinator) 
Assistant Professors H. Nashman, N.C. Garner, D.J. Lynn 
Adjunct Instructor P.E. Wallace, Jr. 


151 Urban Legal Services (6) Walla“ 
Field work (16-20 hours per week) and academic study of the urb 
legal system, Role of urban legal system in promoting humanist 
values and enhancing social change. Admission by permission e 
instructor (Fall and spring) 


ws ; ^ ; i y ji 

152 Issues in Education and Human Services (6) Nashm 
» $ 
Exploration of the effects of education on society and vice ve% 

opportunities for experience, study, and service (16-20 hours 


atit 
week) in public, private, museum, hospital, and community educati 


centers. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spri™ 

j 

153 Issues in American Health Care (6) Ly” 
; . i jc? 

Field work combined with academic study of present Ameri 

i f 5 ive 

health care system and its problems: cost, quality of care, deliv t 

of health care. ethical issues, health education, consumer issues, © 


Field placements (16-20 hours per week) in appropriate health, 
(Fall a 


lateu acuviues. Aamission by permission of instructor 
spring) 
7 : t Le” 
154 Independent Study (3 or 6) $ 
Field work combined with academic study, involving field-pl? 


* Administered by the Division of Experimental Programs 


ic [ t study, under the 

upervisio propriate faculty n 5 lents must “con 

tract" wit ] ulty mber, and the Service-Learning 

Program ry mi no istructor Fall and spring) 

Issues in Managing the Arts (6 Garner 

ies in*the pury of the arts organizations in 

shington. Weekly ind placement in an internship in an 

organization (1€ 1 er W D ss topics focus on 

the process of ition betwee 1 the public, th« 
overnment, and the n I O l tudents with 
demonstrated interest in the arts and the maturitv t t m in 

responsible position in an arts organ tic Fall and spring) 

156 Community Planning and Development (6) Greene 
Field 1 t t 1 h« le « ban and 
regi nia ine i ar ino 1 responding -t the needs of an 
urban soci placements (16-20 hours per week) in a public 

encv o vate sector. Admission by permission of instruc 
i 7 [Fa g 


157 Social Issues in Engineering (3) 


Provides the opportunity to explore social policy and 

within the engineeri profe on. Stude ist € J 
S 206. Ser TS V erg i ' 
hours pe k A bé ent 1 t ffict 

by permission of instruct Fal d spring) 

158 Society and Aging (6) 

Exploration of th - 1 

í hese cl ' I 

tura Value Ad I 


SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


Se x 
e Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


§ x 
LAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
I 


) 
TOfess, 


As. ors H.B. Yakobson, C.A. Moser (Chairman), N.N. Natov 
4. 9Ciate Professors G.A. Olkhovskv. W W 
4 Plstant Professor M.F. Mill 


ASSis , à — 
Stant Professorial Lecturer S Ficks 


owe, I. Thompson 
f 


the major 
major—By the end of the senior vear the stude 


Staf 
value issues 
oncurrently 
placements 


Admission 


l n age of 
ft Í i 
il I i= 
Fall and 
e (field-of 
equi lt I 


nt will b« 


expected to have a reasonable command of language 


structure 


required. The department provides a proseminar 


Languages 


skills and a grasp of tht 
as well as à good foundation in Russis 


of a major examination during the senio! 
to assist the stude? 


36 semester hour: of course work in the 
nd Literatures distributed as follows: Lam 
Slav 9-10, 101, 103, 104, 109-10, 125; Cultuf 


sen from Slav 161-62, 172; Literature # 


English 


Slav 141-42, 151-52; Literature 


hosen from second-group courses 
proficient in Russian language or literature maj 


l'ranslation 


I 


| 


examination, waive any or all of the first-groUf 


appropriate 


<2 3 
Dacneior 


vell as up to six semester hours of second 


Russian literature and culture—in tram 


The following requirements must be fulfilled 


latic n (field- »f-study 


Prerequisite 


stated on pages 74, 81—87 
and 49, or Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or equivale 


the student will be expected to have a go% 


principles of literary criticism, as well a$* 
f 


culture and history. The passing of a maj? 
year is required. The department provides? 


assist the student in preparation for the major examination. 
oficient in Russian language or literature maj 
examination, waive any or all of the first- grou! 


proseminar 
is already 


language or 


in the field of Russian language and literature 


well as up to six semester hours of se ‘cool 


Two are 


Russian language and literature, and Russi? 


and linguistics 


Bachelor of Arts th a major in Russian | langu8f 


Prerequisite: the degree 


literature 


valent degree. 


and te has in translation from this Us) 


A student planning a concentration ir 1 Russi? 


and literature must have a general proficiency in the Russii Ld 


knowledge Russ 


literature and an acquaintance wit 


il 


A student planning a concentration in Russ 


language and linguistics must have a general proficiency in the Russian Jaf 


a general knowledge 


requirements, pages 91-99. The program 


semester 


structure, and an acquaintance with g jene 


of gto?! 
roved course work plus a thesis (equiv, 


semester hours of approved course w 


irs 


electing the Russian language and liter D 
lude six semester hours of linguistics and at least 
car dic lates electing the Russian language and linguist” 


Candidates 


semester en of 


hours of language and linguistics 


omprehensive Examinatio 


Arts in Edu 
Prerequisite, 
Required the Russian option and the piclesiiona] courses listed on page? 


li least ^ 


> 2 W 
All candidates must pass a reading kno | 
t pass a Mast? 


h or German and must 


erature and at 


: , : [2 
and Human Development with a teaching f 


ion riculum, page 114 


465 


Placement Examination: A student who has 


Ot been granted advanced 
Slanding and who wishes to tinu 1 coliege the language begun in high 
School must take a placement examinati before registrat n Upe n « imple 
lion of t! xan Ti | I 


First Group 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 


Beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation 
Slav 1 I i Sla DOI J fe $17.50 per nester 
(Fall and spring 


Yakobson and Staff 


rerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 


5-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6-6) Thompson and Staff 


Classroom hours lal tory (1 hour Beginners' intensive course 
in tl fu tal Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester Acad 


9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Yakobson 
Composition (3-3) 


Listening ymprehensi oral and written practice. Prerequisite 


31-32 Elementary Polish (3-3) Staff 
Beginners' course in the fur imentals of grammar and pronun ti 


l iation 


Preren ' i Q] 


per semester. Offered if enrollment is £ 


41-42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) Staff 


Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar ind pronunciatio 
Prerequisite to Slav 4 Slav 41 or La € 917.56 
per semester. Offered if enrollment is s it 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) Moser 
For rer ] Í th little or no Russiar 


the language. No aca 


who wish to acquire a readit kne 


49 Russian Reading (3) Moser 


) 


Primarily for graduat idents preparing for reading examinations 
No academic credit for er t h Prerequisite: Slav 47 or 
equivalent. Spring) 


51-55 y - 
92 Elementary Bulgarian (3-3) Moser 
Beginner ourse in fundamentals f grammar and pronunciatio 
Prerequisite to Slav 52 


per semester. Offered if enr 

71 Introduction to Russian Civilization (3) Olkhovsky 
Survey f i ment. I 
tures, dis 


developmen Lec 


466 


JURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


91—92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) Mosé 
| nt of Russia 1 ideas durin 
centuries—in English Academic year) 


1d develop! 
! V I 


Ott 
Oth 


Second Group 


101 Readings in the Soviet Press (3) Fick! 
1 i ré latio f Soviet periodicals am 
l js, P juisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, @ 


publications in social scienct requi 


f instructor Fa 


103 Scientific Russian (3) Fick 
Representative readings in the major 


( nporat 
nission of if 


cientific literature. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or perr 


104 Business Russian (3) Fick 
Study of R ian bi ess vocabulary and concepts of business # 


equisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of # 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Yakobs0 


Developing proficiency in oral and written expression Prerequisite 


S] 10 or equivalent A | veal | 
125 Special Problems in Russian Grammar (3) Thompso 
(Formerly Slav 19 


on thë 
rmission ® 


study I elect ur i | ian grammar: el 


128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) Nato 


source lopment of Dostoevsky's philosophi ligio 
ind aesthetic ideas. His influenc 1 Russi ind Western literatu 
Lecture liscussions, and reports in En all) 


uan 
* 


141—42 19th-Century Russian Literature (3 
lings of representative texts: poetry, prose, drama—in Russis 


Sl 1 OI or equivalen (Academic year 1980-9 


Prerequisit xav 4 or 6, ore 


R 


143-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) 


study o resenta 10Vt [ the th and 20th centuries 
English (Academic year 1980-81 and alternate y 
: ‘ rato! 
146 The Russian Short Story (3) Nal? 
A ls 
Historical development of the Russian short story. Lectures, repo! 
and class analysis—in Rus Spring, odd years) 


151-52 20th-Century Russian Literature (3-3) 
Readings of representative texts: poetry, prose, drama—in R 


Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equ ale 


idemic year 


156 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) 


tion of Tolstoy's arti 


impact on Russian literatu 


room analysis of his major works—in Engl Spring} 


157 Nabokov (3) 


Rowe 


Reading and discussion o majo eative orks. Russian roots 
dering of reality, sexua lisn Engli (Fal 

161-62 Russian Culture (3-3 Olkhovsky 

Survey of Russian cultural heritage origins of ancient Russia 

present—in English. Lectures, discussion, report {Academic 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 


Basic themes, trend ind litera 


Natov 


Lecture ( ission ports n English I 


Natov 


gen 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 


Literature in wartim in postwar year Che haws 


172 Soviet Dissent (3) Olkhovsky 


IXal | artist i int ectua I i ince the eath of 
rground press, songs, pla irt n English (Spring) 

178 Women in Russian Literature (3 Staff 
iniaue role of wome i i literature. Readir ind dis 

Fy } 


191 Russian Literature to 1800 (3) Moser 


o Russiar ter 


th V: fur I 


19g- 


200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major Staff 


Third Group 


211 Russian Phonology Thompson 


Linguistic analys of the mology of standard contemporary Rus 
SIaI (Fal 
212 Russian Morphology Thompson 
Lir t oy tandard contemporary 
213 Russian Svntax (3) Thompson 
Linguistic anal f tł ntax and semant standard contemp 


2 m m 
rary Russ a 


214 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3 Thompson 


cC f 
ourvey of moderr not! ( 5 if 
rei X OOK 
pract teachi I ( - ITS ( 
Qr 


215 ate " . ` 
Russian Historical Grammar 


18 History of the Russian Literary Language (3) Most 
iguage from 


The development of the norms of the Russian 


liest times to the present (Spring, even years) 


Nato! 


1 from the point? 


20 Russian Stylistics (3) 


Analysis of various styles of conten 
view of structure and lexicon (Spring odd years) 

225 Pushkin and the Poets of his Time (3) Nato! 
Pushkin's predecessors; Pushkin's poetry 
the heir to Pushkin's poetic tradition 

253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Nato! 
Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the levelopme? 


ils 
of Russian literature; the emergence of various literary schools 


(Spring, even years} 
254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860s (3) Mos? 
Discuss of literarv and intellectual developments in the Russi 
of the 1860s. Reading knowledge of Russian requir d (Spring, od 
years) 
255 Seminar: Main Trends in 20th-Century Russian Nato 
Literature (3) 
Study of representative works since 


1900; their artistic and E 
(Fall ven years 


Vaiue in Kuss 


295 Independent Reading and Research (arr.) £ 
] the Master of Arts degree. May be m 


For students preparing Io! 


peated for credit (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Fall and spring) 


SOCIOLOGY , 


Professors R.W. Stephens, LH. Cisin, R.G. Brown, T.F. Courtless; ji 
P.H.M. Lengermann, R.A. Wallace 

Associate Professors J. Helmer, P.L. Stewart (Chairman), J.L. Tropea 

Adjunct Associate Professor G. Wisan 

nental)—Three catego” 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in sociology (aepartm 
crim 


majors are offered: (a) general major (b) special concentration in 


of maj 

' ' 1 yy 
leviance, and justice; (c) special concentration in public policy. Options (b) el 

c) require departmental approval. The following requirements must be mel 
ll majors except when stated otherwise 4 
* Tl T ] " "T" , 14.27 (ft 1 , mu 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 4, 81-87. (Students Y 

. : e a + e full 

onsult the departmental advisor regarding courses t« be taken in satisfy 
| | the nal 


requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities an 


ind mathematical sciences.) 


Prerequisite course—Soc 1 

follo" 
3. Required courses in related area 12 semester hours in one of the 10 0 
ing related social science fields; anthropology, economics, geography, hist 


political science, or psychology " 
in the major—Soc 101, 140—41, 149; general majors g 
crime, devié 


4. Required cour 
additional semester hours in second-group sociology courses; 


469 


and just Soc 135, 136, 137, 139, and on idditional second-level sociology 
Course; public policy: Soc 120, 122, 128, 181, and one additic second-level 
Course in sociology 

Min ’ i I n f 15 hour of urse work, including 
BOC 1, a basic course in y or methods nine hours of 
electiv CO € at th higł re required. There are two 


Categories of minor: (a) a general 
the areas of 


(b) a special concentration in one of 


concentration offered by the department, such as public policy or 

“time, deviance, and justici Or ei ré irtm | I All 
Studen wishin nino ciology n ek dey ne i is 

Mast f Arts in tl ciol e: a bachelor’s degree 

With a major in sociol an approv related field. Applicants should 

Present scores on thé te Record Examination, especially in the Verbal 


and the Quantitative Tests, and arrange for former professors to write letters 
f reference to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
the general requi I 


d of the Gradu 


pages 91-99. With the approval of the 


Committee, students may elect one of 


3 programs: (1) at least 24 semester hours of graduate work plus a 
valent to six semester hours), satisfactory mpletion of a Master's 
isive Examination in sociological theory and social research methods 
4nd an oral defense of the thesis proposal; or (2) at least 33 semester hours of 
Sraduate course work and satisfactory co ion of a Master’s Comprehensiv 
“amination in sociological thei cial research method ind one substan 
tive Special field (de nt political sociologv, sociologv of work, com 
Parative soi ial change, and sociology and social policy). Fifteen hours 
Of ele tive Se be ted in a log | wav to form peciali 
“ation; 9 hours may be taken of the departr 
In addition to the hours s if above, all candidates must satisfactorily 
Complete Stat 105 or its equivalent. Students majoring in social policy need an 
h ditional Statistics cour Stat 118 or 2 is ested. All candidates must 
Select from the graduate sociology courses as follows: six hours chosen from 
Sociological theory (Soc 238 and 239 are recommended x hours chosen from 


Socia] 
chosen 
of work 
gost also fulfill the tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge examina 
On in or 
Option, ¢ 


research methods (Soc 230 and 231 are recommended), and six hours 
trom one special area (deviant behavior, political sociology, sociology 


comparative social change, or sociology and social policy). Candidates 


' foreign language, by satisfactorily completing the quantitative tool 
lat 


T by satisfactorily completing the graduate course work option 


€ Doctor of Philosophy in the field of sociology—Required: the general re- 
lüiremen,. 
Semeste 
of 


pages 91-93 and 99-101. Students must complete from 30 to 36 
‘ster hours of graduate course work, and from 12 to 18 semester hours 
Sig Psertation research, for a total of 48 hours beyond the master's degree. 
Ms must include in their program of study S« 332 and 6 semester hours 
Sraduate > 


^ course work in each of the following: sociological theory. social 
"Search 


methods, and two substantive specialties, at least one of which must 


C F: 1 f i : I 1 $ 
be} hosen {rom among those offered by the Department of Sociology—devian 
làvior j : ae i i 
and political sociology, sociology of work, sociology and social policy 
Cc ^ ; « à ‘ 
era] px parative social change. Students must satisfactorily « omplete Gen 
al p : 
Subst *amina sociological theory, social research methods, and two 
taking "ive Specialties. Students must also fulfill the tool requirement by 
; : "I 
One 8 any two of the following options: a reading knowledge examination in 
? foreign 


8n language, the quantitative tool option, or the graduate course work 


470 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all courses in Sociolog 
xcept for Soc 181 and 191 


First Group 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) Staf 
General principles of sociology levelopment of culture and pé@ 
sonality, impact of groups and institution yn man's s il behaviot 
Fall pring 

2 Major Social Issues (3) Staf 
Critica ation « € ) nporal 
AT in I i sp 


Second Group | 

101 Development of Social Thought (3) Lengermann, Stephehfi 
of sociology from 180 
emphasis on the elaboration of sociological concep® 


(Fall) 


ion of the emergence and grow th 


20 Sociology and Public Policy (3) Staf 


Introduction to concepts, theory, and research illustrating the 8f 


f 
plication of the sociological perspective to public policy (Fal! 


22 Cases in Policy Analysis (3) stall 


Sociological analysis of topical issues in public policy (e.g educ] 
tion, health, energy, welfare) (Spring) 
24 Medical Sociology (3) Stewart, Brow’ 


Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment ?] 
illness; medical occupations and professio? 


physical and mental I 
rganizations, problems of delivery of health care service 


medical ¢ 


(Fall) 
125 Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, yeid| 


An analysis of the relationships between religion and society. Top" 


include the emergence of uniquely American religious forms 
civil religion and cultic groups (Fall, odd years) 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
The sociological dynamics of the city and of urban growth in vi 
t, and racism; problems 


United States; urban conflict, class conflit 
revo" 


urban decay, crime and deviance, political competition, and 


Fall) 


" . 1 f 
127 Population Problems (3) Stew 
$ s 

Composition of populations, trends in population growth and pop" 
effects k 
(Fall) 


sia 


tion pressure, factors producing population movements 
I 


migration, population policies—eugenics and birth control 


128 Comparative Urban Sociology (3) 


Processes of urbanization outside the United States; 


Ü 
contrasts S 
tween socialist and non-socialist approaches to urban develop 
urban communities in the Third World and their problems. Prere 


site: Soc 126 or permission of the instructor (Spring) 


129 Race and Minority Groups 
Anal of r I i ] 1i 
t T ly f T } 
particularly I l ites; nature range of prob 
t 


analy ot ti phenomenon of prejudice (Spring) 


30 Class, Status, and Power (3) Stephens 


Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participa 


in society inter 


33 Sociology of Education (3) Wallace, Tropea 
TR í inn thed awe tars from institutional ne n 
i ity 01 t iCaiilonai sy ns II I in u | | J 


of socialization; relationships of education in general to 


ietv.. inclndino "tech: 


135 Youth and Delinquency (3) Courtless, Tropea 


Analvsis f hiat f 


lI i I ions affecting both 
difficulties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state's formal 


systems of control Spring) 


torical, economic, and social condi 


Nature and distribution of in is related to the development and 


and legal institutions 


137 Sociology of Law (3) Courtless, Tropea 


; l 

Law as a social phen d t itr c i 

emphasis is placed ti I hallenge ) 
legitimacy of lav Fall) 


139 Deviance and Control (3) l'ropea, Courtless 


Analysis of the development of prim leviance thr sh processes 
of ializatic 0 CO deviance 
hrough llect tions ani í th varying 
torical, political, and social context: ring 

140-41 Social Research Methods (3-3) Cisin 
Soc 140: introduction to basic research methods in sociology. So« 
141: advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: Soc 140 


(Academic vear 


143 Social Movements (3) Stephens 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads 
panics, riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of 


the genesis, de decay of social movements and social 


revolutions (Spring) 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace, Lengermann 
System: udy of contem 


both European 
of « 


n ' 
ti st 


porar' 100ls of sociological theory 


tion of scientific contributions 
opring 


ach school 


15 : : - 

1 Problems of Urban Social Systems (9) Staff 
Developing a comprehensive perspective on selected social problems 
through lectures and readings, Topic changes each semester. Pre 


requisite: 24 .s. mester hours selected from economics, history 


152 


153 


155 


160 


181 


191 


195 


Third Group 
203 Social Organization (3) 


tical science, psychology, and sociology. Admission by permissi@l 


) istructo ( icurrent ration in Soc 152 required (Fal 
1 1 ST 
Problems of Urban Social Systems— Staf 


Supervised Field Work (6) 

Accompanies Soc 151. A maximum of 24 hours a week will be spell 
earch efforts by placement in the Washington, D.G 
registration in Soc 151 required (Fall and spring 


in service 


Gon 


Poverty in America (3) Staf 


] tn tal se offered by the Departments of Sociologi 
I 


Interdepar ta ours 
of social and economic causes # 


m Exploration 
poverty in the United States and evaluation of anti-poverty strategies 
including comprehensive welfare reform. Discussion of conflicts DE 

ological and economic models of behavior of low-incolm 


groups 


Women, Sex Roles, and Socialization (3) Wallac 
Analysis of the social-structural and personality theories and € 
piri research on sex role socialization in contemporary society 
Topics include sexual inequal women's changing place in the 


L| 
occupational structure, and social change and the women's move 


ment (Fall) 
staf 


Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) 
an 


f death and dying examined from cross-cultural 


Processes of 
national perspectives. Topics include considerations of terminal cat 


abortion, murder, funeral customs, genocide, and the depiction © 


staf 


Major Social Processes (3) 
Analysis and examination of various processes in society of gener? 
importance to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, soc ializatioP 
hange, etc. Topic changes each semester; may be repeat 


death in literature and philosophy (Spring) 


social 


for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. A laboratory fee 


Current Emphases in Sociology (3) su 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general fie" 


of sociology. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated y 
(Fall and sprint 


> sta! 


Research (1, 2, or 3) 

Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected unde, 
graduate students with promising academic records. Before stude? 
ire permitted to register for Soc 195, they t submit a written p", 


I 
n v 
posal of their plan of study for the approval of the staff member, 
(Fall. 9" 


the department who will be directing their research. 


$5 may be charged Fall and spring 


credit Admission by permission of instructor 


spring 


w 
Wallace, Bre y 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives on society g 
a system of institutions. Recommended for students offering $ 


ology as a supporting field (Fall) 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology | 


Q | +} n t 
` 1 T e I 


flict, and chang 
220 Religious Institutions in Urban America (3) 


even 
pI 


225 Theories of Social Change (3 


nd its future. ( 
i re 


:26 Comparative Social Development (3 


230 Sociological Research Methods 


qui ent é 


231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3 
p 
:32 Seminar: Research Planning and Execution 
{ 
en € il 
235 j 


Seminar: Sociology of Education (3) 


[ te her and < ient Sr ng, odd ve 


220 Q ; e . m . fa 
538 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) 
Developme: : m tl rly 1800s to tl 


inalvsis f i heoretical statements 
439 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) 
Inter xaminati ] iluat x 


9 + ° 
240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) 


Ke 


SOCIOL 


10°F 


Wallace, Yeide 


Lengermann 


€ 


Lengermann 


tensiv 


1 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) Stewi 
| ne y oi comp | l I i eti I vel 
} 1 i p ch 3t 
on of aut i | nizatit 
itiona 

242 Seminar: Medical Sociology (3 Stews 
Soci 1 alv 0 1 T ) l-psv ( git 

I \ 1 ind f 1 iness 
tr 1 o t I nterpersor 

it ly t tructure ol care ervi al 
interplay the var ht I I Spri 

/52 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) Sti 
Concep theory and research which d trate the annlicabill 
of a sociological perspective (for example, view yn social system 
roles, form organization, power, stratification, decision-maklf 

values) to the policy process Fall) 

254 Seminar: Methods in Social Policy Research (3) Ste 
Offered jointly by the Educational Policy and Sociology Departmel 
Systematic survey of conceptualization, design, and practice of evef 
ition research of social experiments, and of simulation and tech? 
ogical forecasting. Prerequisite: Stat 105, So 30, 252; or permissi 
of instructor (Spring) 


e ~ m . , " . . . >) ^p 
256 Selected Topics in Social Policy Analysis (3) St 
A sociological perspective on selected policy areas, including urb 
lanning, education, family, aging, health, affirmative action, law * 


I 
forcement, and economic development. Particular policy areas V 


be rotated year by year. Course may be repeated for credit | 
*259 Law and Criminology I: Search for Courtless, Tropi 
the Causes of Criminal Behavior (3) 
Same as Law 475(2 Fall) 
261 Law and Criminology II: Society's Courtless, Trop 
Responses to the Criminal Offender (3) 
Same as Law 476(2) (Spring) 


262 Seminar: Police and the Community (3) Courtless, Trop” 
Analysis of contemporary urban law enforcement, including polic! 
S relations and compel" 
il soci? 


CIVI 


Vies CIVI aisoraer pol1ct 


perspec Ln 
Fall) 

; RP 1 § 

263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) Court 

Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy emphé* 


| j , - ` t 

the organization o1 legal lecision-making proce (Sum? 

265 Selected Topics in Criminal and Courtless, THOP 
Juvenile Justice Policy (3 à 

Dev it of atic ] pecti jn policie affecting, 

I t z . Iu 

juvenile and rimina isti SV ms. Topi will include adju, 
lispositie liversion, and sentencing (Spring, even yes" 

lents re te Sc 259 or 2 make specia rar nents with th« instructo p 


description 


280 The Sociology of Aging 


Problems of Growing Old in American Society Brown 


90 Principles of Demography 


n i department: ourse fe 1 Ect 


> 
= 
p" 
2. 
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295 Research (arr.) Staff 


*99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring 


Fourth Group 


332 Seminar: Processes in Inquiry (3) Staff 


Lev n riti € V I stu : irch pro ts wit 
the at elopins icl 
de ( erat ethod 
P I f l I y 
and gra e | May be repeated f 

351 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) Staff 
Intensive investigatior f special topi in sociologv. Mav be re- 
peated for credit r follov | 1 ics W ll be offered is the 
demand f es each fall mester | I 5 11 Research I 
inference in social research, evaluation research, philosophy of sci 
ence, et 2) Px logy mparative politi l 
processe t pe y tormation, social movements C; 1 vociology 
of Work work ind p bu " ra í SOCIOI tc 

352 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) Staff 
Intensive investigation of special t 1 ology. May be r« 


Peated for credit. The following topics will be offered as th 


mand requires each spring semester: (1) Sociological Theory—stu 
of important theorists such as Marx, Weber, Parsons; importé 
themes such as social change, social control; important schools st 
as symbolic interactionism, general systems theory; (2) Law and £ 
ciety—the sociology of law, theories of deviance, and related topi 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Ste 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genél 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Sti 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 1 
credit (Fall and spring) 

SPANISH ; 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION p- 


Professors P. Botwin, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., R.K. Ives (Chairman) 

Associate Professors J.R. Shotel, M.S. Castleberry 

Assistant Professors, L.A. Tsantis, N.D. Tiscione, N.J. Sobel, R. Ianacol' 
A.J. Mazur (Research) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer H. Novakovitch 

Instructor M.B. Freund (Research) 

Lecturers W.H. Eddy, J. Snider 


Programs of study in special education leading to the degrees of Bachelor? 
Arts in Education and Human Development, Master of Arts in Education s» 
Human Development, and Doctor of Education are offered by the S« hool ' 
ges 103-34) 


Education and Human Development (see 


Second Group 


101 Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary Maz” 
Teaching Role (3) 
Instructional experiences designed to refine the insights and comp 
tencies essential for successful operation of the complement? 
teaching model. (Fall) 


102 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Mas 
Methods and Materials (3) 


Y 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Stude” 


observe and participate in a demonstration seminar conducted fi 
the instructor. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 189. 


103 Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Mat 
Creative Programming (3) 3 
Continuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total programm 
of the child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently 

SpEd 190 (Spring) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 477 


d 

, 160 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Staff 

d Elementary-School-Aged Exceptional Child (3) 

i An investigation of the assessment process: theory and scope of 

2 psycho-educational assessment, informal and formal assessment, 
clinical experience in informal assessment, application of diagnostic 

/ findings to instructional recommendations 

i 


168 Overview of Handicapping Conditions: Staff 
f Etiology and Symptomatology (3) 
| 


Causes and symptoms of most prevalent handicapping conditions in 
the mainstreamable child 


170 Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships Mazur 
for Special Education Teachers (3) 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with chil- 
dren. (Fall) 


187 Introduction to Sign Language and Deafness (3) Staff 
Basic expressive and receptive skills in sign language of the deaf. 
Discussion of issues and implications of deafness. Same as Educ 187 
and HKLS 187 


188 Sign Language and Deafness (3) Staff 
A second course in conversational expressive and receptive skills 
in sign language of the deaf. Discussion of issues and implications 
of deafness. Same as Educ 188 and HKLS 188 


189 Preprofessional Practicum: Observing the Special Child Staff 
in the Regular Class Milieu (3) 
Supervised internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study 
of children with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with 


SpEd 102 (Fall) 


190 Preprofessional Practicum: Inspecting a Continuum Staff 
of Special Education Services (3) 
Observation and participation in various special education settings. 
Emphasis on exposure to and familiarity with goals and programs 
of various special education models. Must be taken concurrently 
with SpEd 103. (Spring) 


197-98 Special Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 
Individual or group study or research under the guidance of staff 
members. Program and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission 
by permission of advisor (Academic year) 


199 Practicum in Complementary Teaching (6) Mazur 
Supervised teaching internship in a school-based intervention pro- 
gram. Student teaching with children identified as needing special 
education services. A minimum of 240 clock hours required. Admis 
Sion by permission of the instructor (Spring) 


200 Psychosocial Development of Young Tiscione 
Exceptional Children (3) 
The relationship between psychosocial development of the excep- 
tional child and psychosocial development in general. Admission by 
Permission of instructor (Fall, alternate years) 


8 


Third Group 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) Botwi 

NC to acq nt ve 1 I th special educ 

help them | e aware of th rious ed ition 

io nece ry t nodate lildren in a sch 0l progral 

230 Vocational/Special Education Assessment of the lanaco 
Secondary Level Handicapped Student (6) 

vidual study of methods and materials ised in vocational assess 

cluding formal and formal tests to determine vocation 

iterests and aptitudes, academii periormance, learning style am 

behavioral readiness (Fall 
231 Selected Vocational/Special Education Staf 


Methods and Materials (3) 


Selected materials and tec nniques used in teaching and programmi 
for the second 


ry school level handicapped academié 
career, leisure, and occupational skill areas 
232 Practicum: Vocational/ Special Education (3) Ianacon' 


Placement in at least 


^ , 4 
three to five different sites offering program 
in the areas of pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocational pi? 
gramming that serve the adolescent student (Fall) 


233 Curriculum for Vocational/Special Education (3) staf 


Examples and practice in designing and implementing 


g academic, self 

. € ko 

help, career education pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocation 
I 


curriculum skills for the handi apped (Fall) 
234 Seminar in Vocational/Special Education (3) staf | 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, 


g 
problems, and concer 
encountered during the internship witl 


th handicapped adolescent] 
Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 295 


V 


(Spring) 

235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in staf 
Vocational/Special Education (3) 
Examples and programming considerations for the development ant 
coordination of an adolescent job placement program (Spring) 

236 Secondary Career Planning for the Handicapped (3) Edd) 
Legislative issues and the on going process of career decision mak 
ing by the handicapped person who is completing a seconda? 


school level program. (Summer) 
260 Developmental Assessment of Shotel, TsanUs 
Young Exceptional Children (3) Tiscione, S00% 


t al 

Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and inform 
; . 0 

assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instruct 


(Fall) 
261 Practicum: Methods and Materials Ives, Tsantis, Castleber 
for Young Exceptional Children (6) Shotel, S0 


- k : , te 
Clinical practice in design and implementation of educational "n 
gies ard materials. Three dimensions designing and develop. 
teaching materials, classroom teac hing, feedback and evaluation W 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 479 

professor. Taught at a demonstration site Requires eight hours a 
week in service (Fall) 

262 Seminar: the Education of Sobel, Tsantis, 

Young Exceptional Children (3) Tiscione, and Staff 

Weekly seminar dealing with experiences problems, and concerns 


encountered during the interr 


ip for the education of young ex 
ken concurrently with SpEd 292. Ad 
mission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


ceptional children. Must be ta 


263 The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Staff 
Child: Development and Etiology (3) 
Survey of the characteristics and learnin 


severe disabilities. Lecture 


264 The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Child: Staff 
Methods and Techniques (3) 


Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children 


with severe disabilities (Spring, even years) 
265 Clinical Experience with Multiply Handicapped Ives, 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) Castleberry 


Preliminary field experience designed for students with no experi- 
ence in early childhood special education, Supervised experience 


necessary for program articulation. Three-week intensive involve 
ment in an early childhood special education setting (Summer) 
266 The Development of Language in Novakovitch 


Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the application 
of current research on language of handicapped children Fall) 


267 The Early Childhood Special Educator: Tsantis, Freund 
A Survey of Roles and Services (3) 


Examination of the spectrum of roles available in e irly childhood 
special education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial 
dynamics of the various settings (Spring) 


268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children Sobel, Freund, 


with Emphasis on Handicapping Conditions (3) Tiscione 
Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (1 hour) 
(Fall) 

269 Multidisciplinary Theory in Ives, Castleberry, Sobel, 
Special Education (3) Tiscione, Tsantis 


Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociological and 
Psychological constructs relevant to interpersonal intrapersonal re 
lationships (Fall) 

270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and Staff 

Curriculum to Meet the Needs of the Special Child (3) 

Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the develop- 


ment of readiness skills in special education (Spring, alternate 
years) 


480 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning Frew 
for the Exceptional Child: Theory and Practice (3 to 6) 
Theory of, and field « xperience in, interdisciplinary team functionil 
273 Seminar for Special Education Ives, Castleberry, Shol 


Strategist Intern (3 or 6) 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concer 
encountered during special education early childhood strategist Í 
ternship. Concurrent enrollment in SpEd 293 required (Spring) 
290 Control and Management Techniques Tiscione, Sob 


for the Young Exceptional Child (3) 


x t | 
Examination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for 8 


fective classroom management Admission by permission of f 
structor (Fall) 

292 Professional Internship in Education Sobel, Tsantis, Tiscioné 
of Young Exceptional Children (6 or 9) Freund, and St 


Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional chi 
dren. A minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken cof 


currently with SpEd 262 (Spring and summer) 
293 Professional Internship for the Special Ives, Castleberty 
Education/Early Childhood Strategist (6 to 9) Shotë 


Supervised internship in strategist role, emphasizing diversió 
multi-dimensional aspects of a special education/early childho* 
program. A minimum Of 420 clock hours is required. Concurrent & 
rollment in SpEd 273 required (Spring) 


295 Professional Internship in Ianacone and St 
Vocational/Special Education (9) 
Supervised internship in the vocational special education of aU 
lescent handicapped youth, emphasizing the diversified, multi-dime® 
sional, and inter-agency cooperative needs for such programming 
minimum of 420 clock hours is required. Must be taken concurrent! 


with SpEd 234 (Spring) 
297-98 Individual Study in Special Education (3-3) staf 


Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. " 
gram and conferences arranged with advisor Admission by perm! 
sion of advisor. May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) Botw/ 
. a : atio! 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organizati 


: a” 
administration, and development. Surveying local needs; progi 
evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instruc 


(Spring) 
306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Ives, Castleber 
Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) Tsantis, 50 


"m io à t 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for o 
early childhood special educator to successfully counsel parents 
handicapped children (Spring) 


A ; ai i : i ot? 
345 Consultation Skills in Special Education (3) Sh as! 
Consultation models from organizational development, organizatio 


EDUC 


ATION 


481 
Di hafni 


logy ital health applied to in-service training for 
luca i rsonnel and facilitating appropriate programs for 
if the special child in the pul cl l spring i 
, 350 Child Identification and Assessment: The Process of Staff 
Planning Appropriate Educational Intervention (3) 
; Expo adr to information relative to- the 
n exceptional ( le ptomologies of handi 
cap conc identification and assess 
ment strategies, and le ational programming 
| 
351 Seminar: Developing School/Community Support Staff 
Systems—Models for Effective Service Delivery (3) 
Provides experiences that facilitate effective service planning for the | 
handicapped child through the exi f existing models of 
family intervention, curr id and special education | 
service delivery | 
352 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns Staff | 


in Planning Service Access for the Special Child (3) 


Allows administrators/supervisors to review the re sponsibilities of 
existing roles w rega to requirements generated by the 

legislative and judicial branches of the government 

360 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the Tiscione, Tsantis | 
Diagnostic Process (3) ll 
Application of theoretical concepts of development of I| 
assessment programs; interpretation an on of interdisci H 
plinary diagnostic evaluations Prerequisi 260 or equivalent 
(Summer 

370 Interpersonal Dynamics in Special Education: Attitude Staff 
Change and the Access Process for the Special Child (3) 
Applies specific psycho-educational constructs germane to successful 
human interaction to the school administration as interfaced with the | 


public school system and the specific agencies responsible for ser 
vicing the special child 


Fourth Group 


401 Doctoral Mini-Seminar in Special Education (1) Staff 
Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member; in- 
tensive study 
informal e 


and discussion of an area of common interest in an 


nvironment providing for the exchange of ideas and 
Optimum potential for personal and professional growth. Admission 
by permission of instructor (Fall) 
153-54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6—6) Staff | 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administra- 
tion, supervision, or private agency function. Each internship indi 
vidually arranged. Admission by permission of advisor [Aca ] 
demic year) 
490 Departmental Seminar in Special Education (3) Shotel | 
Provides an opportunity for selected graduate students to develop, 
refine, and demonstrate their skills and abilities in a small-group 
Setting with fellow students and department faculty. Admission by 
Permission of instructor (Spring) 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) St 


Fifth Group 
701 Experimental Course (3) St 


721 Experimental Course—Interdepartmental (3) Ste 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Professors J.W. Hillis (Director of opeech-Language Pathology and Audi 

‘ogy), L.S. Bowling (Chairman), W.M. Reynolds (Director of Speet 
Communication), L.S. Bielski 

Professorial Lecturer G. Herer 


is late Professors M.D.M. Brewer. J.R. Regnell, C.W. Linebaugh, Me 


Assistant Professors N.C. Garner (Director of Theater), S. Keller (Direct 


jJ Forensics), B.W. Sabelli, A.G. Wade L.B. Jacobson, W.A Pucilowsky 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dram itic art (departmental)—The followill 
requirements must be fulfilled | 
: j ^ "à og (Q4 | 
1. The general requirements as state d on page: 1, 81-8 (Students shoul 


consult the departmental Sor regarding courses to be taken in satisfy 


he re nt for me: ul ir ition into the social sciences and @ 
I ind math ical scien | 

erequ courses—SpDr 1, 11 i 

3. Required courses in related areas semester hours of second-grow 

ourses outside the Department of Speech Drama as approved by the maj? 


` 1 ; p l ( 
idvisor. (Courses in dramatic literature offered in the classic English, an 
foreis 


nguage departments are strongly recommended.) 
: 4! 
4. Required courses in the major SpDr 114 or 115, 151, 152 or 195, 165-9 
9 additional semester hours in se ond-group drama course: 
Bachelor of Arts with a maior in radio-television (departmental) —The @ 
wing requirements must be fulfilled 


beg zeneral requirements, as st 1 on pages 74, 81-87. Students show 

onsult the d i advisor regardin Ourses be taken in satisfy! 
requirements f ne ingful t he cia ences and th 

natural and mathematical sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite course SpDr 1, 11 
Required courses in related area 18 semester hou in a sing subj® 
outside the Speech and Drama D irtme as approved by the maj? 
lvisor 7 
4. Required courses in the major SpDr 49 or 11! j, 133, 134, 197 or a 
ind 14 Twelve I St nd rou; urse hosen from the areas © 
radio-television and film studies and/or from speech communication, dram 
and speech pathology/audiology as approved by the major advisor 
} 

Bachelor of Arts with a n in spi nunication (departmental 

The f vine rem ‘ i iust be fulfilled j " 
he general requirements as stated pa 

consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to 
the requirement for meaningful nitiation into the s 


natural and mathematical sciences.) 


2. Prerequisite courses SpDr 1, 11 Jot 
] and/0 


3. Required courses in related areas 2 semester hours in psychology 


AND DRAMA 483 
Philosophy 1S ADDI 


; approved by the maior ivisor; 18 semester hours in a single 

Subject area outside the Department of Speech and Drama a approved by the 

Major advisor n 

4. Required courses in the major—SpDr 49 or 110 » 13 134, )7 OI = 

and 145. twelve hours of second-gi uy urse hosen from the areas o 

tadio-television and film studii nad/or from speech mmun ition, drama 
ànd speech pathology /audi pproved by the major advisor 


Bachelor of irts witl n-prof ioi maior in sr h-] t 


language pathology 


^ miet ho f. RI ] 
and audiology {departmental The following requirements must be fulfillec . 
: : ' ] y i 8 St nts s ld 
1. The general require ate € i j T ae 
" bes n in s vins 
Consult the departmenta viso iX course je taken ir 1 ir 
f tiation the social sciences and th 
© requirements for mean ngtul initiation in th i T 
Natural and mathematical s ien 
2. Prerequisite courses SpDr . 

c vc 11 T f their uiva 
3. Required courses in related areas—Ps 115, 121 and 131 (« he r equiv 
lent) pl 15 additional semester urs of second group courses selected from 

^ : pius 15 addit nai semes ou 


lelated areas as approved by the major advisor 


4 ] | I pDr )3, 104, 106, 118, 119; six ad 
. Required courses in the major—SpDr 101, 103, 104 y - | Drama 
iti ir "nt Blech and Drame 

itional semester hours or ¢ urses in the De partn ell ot »peech i j 1 


as approved by the major advisor 


Maste I 


à field of I re pati gy and logy 

f Arts in tl iguage | | 

e A set. atn speech-language 
Prerequ site: the degree f Bachelor of Arts with a maior in spi ech-lar gu g 

"a f I ty j (int degree, and an 
Pathology and audiology from this 1 versity, or an equivalent degre $ 
"Ppropriate score on the Aptitude Tes Graduate Record Exa j 
Required the general requirements, pages 91-99 ihe | 


Consists of 36 semester 


s of proved course wor vit 
With the iva f the epi ent 1 ester | s 0 
i 
Work plus sis t to si» i u 
1 1 » "nr £ rement t 
the academic and prac I 1 
lini ; h Speg 1 
Clinica] Competence award« u A >} : 
Ciation h 
H iv A o or I eech 
All Students must take the National Examination I 1udiolog E » 
Pa 1 ` " " T RA i : l'estir Serv » Students mus 
athology available throug] uz ! xj e : 1 ‘tment 
Tequest th Testi c nd : ft s to the departmen 
S e Te: Servi 
oË speech ind d tfo be used e fulf ent of xeral requirement 
chm j Í tł s Comprehensive 
N the Graduate School of Arts and Scien or the ; Comprehen 


Exami t ! must r« it department at least three 
Xamination oatisfactory test res ust I i € 


Weeks before gi 


A e 
Master of Fir rts in the 
Jache]o; of Arts from this U 


the degree of 


f Require, g | 8 2 p 2 
Nsists of (1) 30 n I d tu. Je dors i 
Plànneq in consultation 2) a cl 1esis eq ot =F 
Six additional semester selected area of concentration. Each 


" i l | he program in residence in four continuous 
ac didate IS expected to complete the program i ld 
®ademic-year semesters 


Bac } 
fielg i 


! " : ^ i 
telor of Arts Educat 


n spe 


| Prerennisit the edi ti rriculum, page 114 
ecl R drama—Prereguisite lu 
r ! " rof« ( 11 cours ste 
Required the speech and drama option a the p 


On 
in Dage 118 


S 
Peech and Hearing Therapy: See Speect 
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First Group 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) Reynolds and Sti 
Basic theories and principles of public speaking: research compo! 
tion, delivery, and criticism. Recording fee, $5 (Fall and spring 

2 Interpersonal Communication (3) Reynok 


Introduction to the role of verbal and nonverbal transactions 


spontaneous, face-to-face encounters. Role-playing, models, 8l 


simulations (Summer) 

11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski and Wa 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in convem 
tion through the study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quali! 
in preparation for performance. Recording fee, $5 (Fall and sprin 

45 Understanding the Theater (3) Sabel 
rhe art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Gol 
tributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examiné 
through lectures and class discussion. Attendance at theatrical pe 
formances and presentations by visiting artists Primarily for no 
majors. Fall and spring) 

49 Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) Kelle 


Study of the use and abuse of rhetoric in contemporary politi@ 
and social movements. Theories of persuasion and agitation, ® 
well as means of support considered in various case studies includi! 
civil rights, anti-Vietnam protests, and women's rights. (Fall) 


75 Sight and Sound (3) 


Development of a critical awareness of auditory and visual cof 

i " ic 
munication through an introduction to the techniques and aesthetl@ 
of audio-visual media. Lecture (2!/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). PI 


requisite: permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall a? 
spring) 


Second Group | 


101 Bioacoustics (3) Brew! 


Acoustic analysis of speech and the physiology of reception an) 

processing of speech by the human auditory system Prerequisil | 

BiSc 3-4 or 11-12 or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 or equivale? | 

(Fall) | 
103 Biophonetics (3) Linebauf 

Biological bases of speech-language production. Emphasis om d 
function of the nervous system, the respiratory system, and the voc" 
and articulatory mechanisms in the production of intelligible spes% 
Prerequisite: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12 or equivalent; Psyc 1, 5, or 6/7 
equivalent (Fall) 


104 Introduction to Speech-Language Pathology (3) Regn? 
Survey of the field of speec h-language pathology. The effect of bod! 
system pathologies and environmental factors on the productio? 
speech and language Prerequisite: SpDr 103 (Spring) 

105-6 The Writing of Plays (3—3) Claeyss@ 
Same as Engl 105-6. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent ° 


$ 


f 


instructor. The student should submit a writing sample to the in- 
structor before registration 


108 Introduction to Audiology (3) Brewer 
Survey of the field of audiolog 
gies on the reception of speech and other acoustic stimuli. Proce- 
dures of pure-tone and speech audiometry. Clinical and educational 
services for the hearing impaired. Prerequisite: SpDr 101 (Spring) 


The effect of body-system patholo- 


110 Interpretation (3) Wade 
(Formerly SpDr 32) 
The study of literature through performance. Interpretation of prose, 
poetry, and drama (Fall and spring) 


111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Reynolds 


Study of the communication process in 


tions; practice 


jusiness and professional 


paration and delivery of 


nterviewing, pr« 


eports, salesmansl and speeches for special occasions 


for nonmajors (Fall) 


112 Persuasion (3) Keller 
In-depth study of the prin 
ing on theory 


es and techniques of persuasion focus 
ind practice. Emphasis is placed on the common-prem- 
ise model while consideri i 


support materials, 
style. Prerequisite: SpDr 1 or per 


tors oli image, 


emotion, audience analysis, 


£ 
mission of instructor. (5pr 
« os fe Tarnl 
113 Voice for the Theater (3) Jacobson 
The practice and application of voice production in four areas 
skeletal alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation. Emphasis 
is placed on individual awareness of the process of voice production 


and its application to dramatic texts. Prerequisite: SpDr 11 and per 
mission of instructor (Fall 


114 Introduction to Acting (3) Jacobson 
For non-dramatic art majors. Introduction to the principles of acting 
for stage and television. Practice in scene work and on-camera per- 
formance (Fall, even years; spring, odd years) 

115 Acting I (3) Garner 
Basic techniques of concentration, imagination, and character analy- 
sis. Concurrent registration in HKLS 115 required. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor (Fall) 

116 Acting II (3) Garner 
Principles of role development. Scene study, principally in 20th 
century realism. Concurrent registration in HKLS 116 required. Ad- 
mission by audition. Prerequisite: SpDr 115 (Spring) 

117 Audition Techniques (1) 

The course examines all aspects of the audition process: selection 
and rehearsal of audition monologues, handling of cold reading, etc 
Prerequisite: SpDr 115 or the equivalent (Spring) 

1 : " a TU 

18 Structural Analysis of Speech and Language (3) Staff 
Development of skills in the phonetic/phonemic transcription and 
Syntactic analysis of oral language samples. Prerequisite: Psyc 115 
9r equivalent (Spring) 
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119 Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) Hi 
Development of n precis treatment techniques for c 


munication disorders. Emphasis on accountability of providers 
clinical and educational services for the communicatively ham 
capped. Prerequisite: Psyc 121 and 131, oi equivalent, and permiss| 
of instructor (Fall) 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Reyno| 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and sm 
groups; methods of leading discussi conferences. Prereg 


)I (Fall and spring) 


site: SpDr 1 or permission of instruct 


126 Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynol 
Study of the advocacy svstem special emphasis on issue identifi 
tion, use of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in arg 
mentative speaking Prerequisite: SpDr 1 or permission of instruct 
(Spring) 

127-28 Forensic Practice (1—1) Keller and Waé 


Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities. May bed 


peated for a total of four semester hours of credit. Admission ll 
permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
129 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) St 


Joint offering of the Departments of Political Scient e, Journalism, 8 
Speech and Drama. Examination of the impact of television 


I 
f 


American politics and societv, the nature o 


coverage of political 
ues and campaigns, the dynamics of seler ting and presenting në 
stories (Fall and spring) 


132 Radio-Television Performance (3) St 


Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for eff 
tive, non-dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderati 
newscasting, etc.). Prerequisite: SpDr 1, 11, or 110, and permission 


instructor Spring) 

133 Broadcasting in America (3) T 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcast! 
(Fall) 

134 Radio Production (3) St 


Introduction to the basic concepts of radio as a communicat 
medium; emphasis on the design and production technique oí 
variety of radio programs. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 houl$ 
Prerequisite: SpDr 75 (for radio-tele vision majors), and permissi? 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall and spring) 


135-36 Radio Workshop (1—1) “a 
ww i i : "is , pe 
Theory and practice in radio Station operations, Admission by P 
mission of instructor, after one semester of satisfactory participat 
in WRGW activities May be repeated for a total of four seme’ 
hours of credit. (Academic year) 


jl 
137 Scriptwriting (3) pe 
Study and practice of the forms, te hniques, and types of writ í 
for radio, television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and k^ 
75 (for radio-television majors), and permission of instrue 
(Spring, odd years) 
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138 Scriptwriting: Selected Topics (3) Wade 


Intensive study and practice of a specifi of radio, television 
and film writing. Topics may include adapti iterary text, series 
serials, and anthology drama. Prerequi Engl 11 or 12, SpDr 

» (fo radii ev na 1d on I structor 


Spring, even years 


141 Negotiations and Conflict Resolution (3) Keller 


Communications factors involved in negotiation and conflict resolu 


( is i 1 to explore prominent-solution 
approach to conflict situations. Summer) 


143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) Reynolds 
Study of rhetorical theory a method as they evolved in the 
Western world from the classical period to the present (Fall 


even years) 


144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Reynolds 
St 
pI 


(Spring, odd years) 


ly of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the 
sent day, interpreted in terms of issues and movements 


145 Introduction to Television Production (3) Thiel 
Basic course in television production techniques and skills. Direct- 
ing, Script-writing, graphics, and other aspects of television produc 


tion Extens pract working tele equipment; emphasis 
on various i idio [ ts. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) 
Prerequisite: SpDr 134 and permission of instructor. Laboratory fe« 
$10. (Fall) 

146 Television Directing (3) Thiel 
Advanced study and practice of television directing techniques. Stu 
dents are expec rate skill in working with studio and 
electronic field production equipment and in the development of 


television prog from original concepts to final productions. Let 


ture (2 hours) iboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: SpDr 145 and 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

147 Innovations in Television Communication (3) Staff 
Utilization of television technology for non-broadcast purposes (i.e., 
corporate, medical, legal, therapeutic, artistic, and educational). Pre 
requisite: SpDr 133 and 145 (Fall, odd years) 


148 Television Production (3) Staff 
Advanced production techniques, with emphasis on the creative and 
executive aspects of the producer's role. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 


(2 hours). Prerequisite: SpDr 146 and permission of instructor 
Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall) 


149 Communicative Effects of Broadcast Programming (3) Thiel 
Theories and research pertaining to issues, controversies, and prob- 
lems of cultural conditioning in American broadcast programming 
Prerequisite: SpDr 133. (Spring, even years) 

151 Stagecraft (3) Pucilowsky 


lé 


Construction, rigging, and scene painting (Fall and spring) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Theories and practicum in 
1 I, i 4-4 


Advanced Stagecraft | 


ect € IOUI IaDOratorvy 


f l ar T no 
a id SDI h 


154 Directing (3) 


155 Properties Design (1 

Theory and | licum in execu 
156 Make-Up Design (1) 

aQ aa ] " 


ma J 


157 Stage Management (1 


158 Theater Architecture 
ure SI 


163 Musical Theater (6) 


165-66 History of the Theater (3-3) 


\ l I t devel 
ts De I 1 o pre [ 
SpDr 16¢€ | 1 cent 

ind ernate vear 


171 Language of Cinema (3) 


172 Film Directors and Styles (3) 


t neOI Inc icum 1 the al 


ture 


nism, Sov 


Exa on of influence on maior 
lenis German es 
uctur 
V es imati 1 
) History of Cinema (3 
Joint offering of the Art and Speec! 
I ( Ictur 
tur 1 ( th to ¢ 
174 Special Studies in Film (3) 
An intensive study of film struc 


as exemplified by 


Garne 
que 
(Fal 


$10 


Sabell 
atio! 


Sabell 


cluding pros’ 
Sabell 
tical 
Sabelli 
architec 


ind stvles of theater 


Sabelli and Tacobso? 


I mpo" 
ind the overall fabric 9 


Jacobso? 


Kerna 


through analysis of the compo 
Í soune movement, muse 

ludes reading, visual com 
oject. Admission b yermissio? 


Kerna” 
twentieth-centul) 
i m suf" 


structivism, 


: ative 
Comparison of film narrat 


torm I 
Kern? 
Ap 
h an Drama Departments A 
" C 
1 term ) cially stru 
| »DI g) 


the work of 


lhe Political Image (3 
An analysis of tl 


176 Film as Fact and Fiction (3) 


192 The American Cinema (3 


Pi i ' ne 
193 Scene Design (3) 
I ame ( 
nodel constructior Fall 
195 Costume History and Construction 
construction I 
196 Independent Study (1 to 6) 
gré 1 
T ste c 19¢ 
of study d obt l rova 
ney st I 
T . 
hird Group 
SpDr 268-290 and 295 are for Master of Arts candidates ii 
miBuage pathology | aud y; other students may I 
mission of the denart: 
“13 Special Problems in Speech for the Actor (3) 
An advanced study of vocal production and int 
he v g ale . 
t * I Dr , t 
| 1 I 
} 
MIB o 2 
%16 Acting: Scene Study (3-3) 
Scene work in r J s non 
mission by audition. Bot} be repea 
Recording fee, $4 Acad 
25 É í i 
0 Advanced Scene Design (3) 
Preparation f r the advanced student designer, with 


ndividual development of rendering techniques 


CR Ea NE 
b Ee 
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traditional script analysis, and original scenographic interpretatic 


Fall) 

251 Special Projects in Scene Design (3) Sab 
Exploration of all styles of traditional and contemporary scen 
raphy. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

252 Advanced Costuming (3) Pucilows 
Study of special design, style, and construction problems. (Spril 

253 Problems in Costume Design (3) Pucilows 


Ihe study of pattern drafting and draping methods based on historií 


costumes through lecture and classwork. Basic millinery constructi 


and design. Prerequisite: SpDr 195 (Spring, even years) 

255 Lighting Design (3) Sabe 
Theory and execution of lighting design for theater and televisit 
Prerequisite: SpDr 152 (Spring) 

256 Directing Seminar (3) Garni 
Problems in directing plays from selected periods. May be repeat 
for credit (Spring) 

257 Modern Trends (3) sta 
Study of recent developments in dramatic theory, literature, 8 
production (Fall, even years) 

258 Theater Management (3) std 


Theory and practice in theater management promotion, box offic 
and house management. Admission by permission of instructo 
(Fall, odd years) 


261-62 Theatrical Styles (3-3) PucilowsM 
Detailed study of the culture, climate, and production techniques ? 
significant periods of drama. Prerequisite SpDr 165-66 (A cadem" 
year) 

267 Interdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders (3 6) sul 


For graduate students in education speech and hearing, and ps! 
chology. Psycho-educational team participation, team diagnosis 8^ 
analysis of case studies. Multidisciplinary understanding of philos’ 
phies of learning and treatment of symbolic malfunctioning. Adm" 
sion by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

sul 


: EJ i ^ n 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of 00% 
munication disorders. May be repeated for a total of three seme? 
hours of credit (Fall and spring) 


268 Clinical Practice in Communication Disorders (1-3) 


í 


269 Community Programs in Communication Disorders (3) Her 
Methods and procedure for the planning, management, and ope, 
tion of hospital, school, and other community programs for 


communicatively handicapped (Fall) 


| 
271 Evaluation of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Regi? 


sng O 
Evaluation of persons with speech articulation disorders: staffing g 
clinical cases, test demonstrations, critical evaluations of SP 


articulation testing procedures. Laboratory fee, $5 (Fall) 


ns 


272 Etiology of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Hillis 
Biological, linguistic, and psychological bases for disorders of speech 
articulation; staffing of clinical cases Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring) 

273 Treatment of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Regnell 


'reatment procedures of persons with »rders of speech articula 
tion; emphasis on programmed and other objective procedures for 
the improvement of speech articulation; staffing of clinical cases 
Laboratory fee, $5 Summer) 


274 Evaluation of Speech Fluency Disorders (2) Hillis 


Theories of the etiology of stuttering and related disorders; proce 


dures for evaluating fluency disord Laboratory fee, $5 (Fal) 

275 Treatment of Speech Fluency Disorders (2) Hillis 
Treatment procedures for disorders of speech fluency. Laboratory 
fee, $5 (Spring) 

276 Speech Fluency Disorders in Children (2) Hillis 
Developmental aspects of stuttering; evaluation and treatment of 
fluency disorders in children Laboratory fee, $5 (Summer) 

277 Clinical Evaluation of Language Disorders (3) Staff 


Evaluation of language disorders in children and adults; class staff- 
ings of language pathology cases, test demonstrations, and critical 
evaluations of formal and informal language testing procedures 


Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall 
278 Applied Research in Language Disorders (3) Linebaugh 
Current neurolinguistic and psycholinguistic research related to lan- 


guage pathologies in children and adults emphasis on the treatment 
of aphasia in adults including demonstrations of objective proce 


dures for charting clinical progress. Laboratorv fee, $7.50 (Spring) 


279 Clinical Treatment of Language Disorders in Linebaugh 


Children (3) 


Current language therapy programs for children and critical evalua 
lion of these programs in light of modern psycholinguistic concepts; 
emphasis on objective procedures for attaining or modifying goals 
in language therapy for children with various handicapping condi 
tions. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Summer) 


280 Functional Voice Disorders (2) Regnell 


Review of 


the normal structure and function of the vocal mechanism, 


acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in pro- 
viding speech evaluation and treatment for persons with functional 
voice disorders. Laboratory fee, $5 (Fall) 


281 Alaryngeal Speech (2) Regnell 
Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in pro- 
viding speech evaluation and treatment for laryngectomized persons. 
Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 


282 Organic Voice Disorders (2) Regnell 
Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in pro- 
viding speech evaluation and treatment for persons with organic 
Voice disorders; special consideration given to the management of 
Voice disorders in children. Laboratory fee, $5 (Summer) 
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283 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Brew 


Systems of auditory training and spegi 


reading lesson plans and their ipplicatit 
communication problems « icoustically-handicappt 
als. Laboratory fee, $7.50 Fall) 

284 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) Bowlin 
Princi ind methods underlying assessment of auditory disordé 
phasi bone iduction, maski and speech intelligibili] 
Clinical implications, tests; demonstratio ind practicum. Laboratof 

fee, $7.50 Fall) 


285 Hearing 


Aids (3) Brewé 


id 1aracteristi ind electroacoustic meas 


uremen heari ff ve n 1 mmunicative effi 
eduri selection an l evaluation of hearin 
yids el O0 he patient SI 19) 

286 Special Auditory Tests (3) Bowling 
Special speech and pure ton liometric techniques for differe 
tiating conductive, cochlear etro-cochlear lesions, for identit 
ng tunctional hearing losses al application of tests and inte 
pretation of results Laboratory fee 07.50 (Fall 

287 Auditory Processing (3) Bowlinf 


Detailed study of the factors which affect auditory perception am 
comprehension; methods and procedures used in identifying dif 


orders oi auditory perception and comprehension Laboratory fe 
$7.50 Spring) 


288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) Bowling 
Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluating the | 
social and emotional behavior as well as the intellectual potential? 
those with impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) 

289 Impedance Audiometry and Middle Ear Function (3) staf 
Development of skills in impedance audiometry and audiologit* 


assessment of middle ear function. Laboratory fee. $7.50 (Spring 


290 Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) Brewe 
Overall management approach to the hard of-hearing child includit 
diagnosis, parent counseling, amplification, educational placeme™ 


treatment programs and procedures, and re-evaluation. Laborato™ 
fee, $7.50 (Summer) 

292 Language Intervention in the Schools (3) sta 
Analysis of language performance problems of school children 97 


development of intervention strategies. For special education teat 


ers, learning disabilities specialists, remedial reading specialis 
audiologists, speech pathologists, and teachers of the hearing? 1 
paired. Professional experience in one of these fields is recommende 
but not required (Summer) f 
294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) sta 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) " 
DOE S m ta 
295 Independent Research in Speech-Language 5 
and Hearing (arr.) 


299 
[Fi 


ll and spring) 


STATISTICS 


Profe. 


A.D. Kir ch, R.H. Shumway, J.L. Gastwirth, L Shaw (Research), N 
Mantel 


(Research D. Krueger (Research), S.W. Greenhouse. N.D 
Singpurwalla Research). M Halperin (Research), W. Weiss (Research 
Professorial Lecturer J. Bailar II] 
Associate Prof 
f 


ds 
7 


Lilliefors (Chairman) 


essors C.T. Ireland, R.E. Thomas, J.M. Lachin III (Research) 
Associate Lecturers K.M. Wolter P.P. Biemer. V Ruti 


Assistant 


Assistant Pri 
Bachelo: of 


f Arts or Bachelor of Science with a r 


Í 
(departm, ntal 
Option in 


eeples, N.J. Kirkendall, R. Jacob 


najor in applied statistics 
nental) or statistics with an 


n computer science (departmental)—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled 
l. The general requirements « tated on pages 74, 81-87. (Stud s should 
consult the departmental a regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
© requirements for mea ıl initiation into the humanities and social 
Science: 
2. Prerequisit« courses three majors—Math 31 2, 33; Stat 91 
, 3. (a) Required course lied statistics mají | (Courses 
a Computer science and f applicatic i € d. Foreign 
“nguage is not required for this maj 
(b) Required courses in related areas iatical istics major 
Math 124, 139 140, 157; two years of introductory French, German or Rus 
San, or equivalent. (Courses in computer science, mathematics, and some field 


0 8pplication are recommended 
no (c) Required courses for the statistics major with an option in computer 

Science Math 33, 113, 124. (Foreign 1 ge is not required f 
18 recommended for stuc ts planning to go to graduate school.) 

ar (a) Required courses in the applied statistics major—Stat 106, 110, 117, 118, 
9/- 58, 189; 


1 or this major, but 


plus three approved sec ond-group courses in statistics 
8 (b) Required courses in the mathematical statistics major—Stat 106, 117, 
' 157-58, 189 90; plus three approved second group courses in statistics 


Bet (c) Required courses in the with an option in computer 
*Clence Stat 


Slane: 106, 110, 114 (in th 18, 157-58; plus two approved 
"Clives in mathematics and statisti 153, 270, and Stat 189 and 198 


are E 
~ Tecommends 


0 assure 
for al] 


d) 
a balanced program departmental approval of electives is required 


seek Special Honors in statistics should inquire of the Depart- 
Statement of its policy 


y 
In statistics 
Genera] minor (with calculus): Stat 91, 117, 118, 157, 158, and 97 or 106 
/ 


or Applied minor (without calculus): Stat 53, 105, 118, 187 or 188, and 97 
197, 


3. ^ 
Computer Sc 


Master of S 


n } f Id f «a IM 1 n M" 
le “cience in the field of applied statis 
ld Of math án f 


lence minor (with calculus): Stat 91, 106, 110, 114, and 198. 


tics or Master of Arts in the 


ematical statistics—The program o study consists of 30 semester 


STATISTICS 493 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


J 


494 COURSES OF INSTR TION 


hours of course work without a thesis. In ex: eptional cases the department 
approve a program of study consist ng of 24 semester hours of course wt 
plus a thesis, equivalent to six additional semester hours. Candidates must pi 
| written Master's Comprehensive Examination and must fulfill the tool 

quirement by passing either a reading knowledge examination in an acceptal 
foreign language or an examination in computer language. For 


prerequisites @ 
additional requirements, see below 


Master of Science in the field of applied statistics—Prerequisite: a bacheld 
degree with a major in applied statistics from this University, or an equivale 
degree. If undergraduate study did not include equivalent required courst 
those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study 

91-99, including Stat 20% 


Courses are selected in consultation with the advisor 


Required: the . general requirements, pages 


Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics Prerequisite: a bachi 


lor's degree with a major in mathematical statistics from this University, ors 
equivalent degree. If undergraduate study did not include equivalent require 
courses, those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 91-99, including Stat 201-2 a 


té 
4174 


18. The remaining 18 semester hours must be selected in consultation Wil 
the advisor 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematical statistics—Prerequisil! 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics from th? 
University, or an equivalent degree d 

Required: the general requirements, pages 91-93, 99-101. A minimum of? 
semester hours of course work must be taken in residence at this Universit 
before the General Examination may be completed. The General Examinaltit 
consists of two written parts, each followed by an oral examination. Part ] cover 
mathematics and probability and may be taken after successful completion , 
Stat or 273-74. Part II may be taken after the successful completion? 
the remaining core courses (Stat 201-2, 217-18 257—58, 263-64, 265-66, 287) al! 
electives selected in consultation with the advisor. The tool requirement mo 
be fulfilled by passing a reading knowledge examination in one foreign lar, 
guage and an examination in computer language. The successful completion ? 
course work in computer progra 


iming does not obviate the requirement , 
the computer option be elected as a toot 

Research Fields: Bayesian inference biostatistics, design of experiments, ” 
formation theory, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probabilil! 
robust methods, sampling, statistical inference stochastic processes, and timi 
series analysis 


m 
pass a special examination should 


| 
ae E. al 
Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite t0 
first-group courses in statistics 


First Group 


: : . ; $ Xs , m 
*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) Bright, Ke 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Frequency distributions f 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of " 
potheses, regression and correlation, times series, index numbe 
Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 


* Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only 
of the five may be applied toward a degree 


495 


T UN : ig iria EE a 
yl 53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) Staff 
T. Lecture (3 |} laboratory (1 hour Frequency distributions, de 
re scriptive measures, probability, sampling tests of hy- 
jl potheses, regression and correlatio Fall and 

91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Lilliefors 

Probability " ] 7 their har terist 

i lf n t f hypotheses, regression 
n correlatic )I 
s 

t97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) Staff 
I 2 hours), laboratory (2 ! 3). Computer and programming 
conct High-leve ig I tudents will be 

i run on the Universi ymputer ratory fee, $25 (Fall and 
spring) 
Second Group 

103 Sampling in Accounting (3) Bright 
Special emphasis on lications of sampling techniques to business 
decisions and to 3; simple and stratified samples; cluster 
samples; opinior Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent 

Spring) 

105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 
techniques for researcl Analysis of variance, correlation 
techniques, nonparamet ] sampling theory. Prerequisite: 

53 or equival itisfactory performance on a placement 
imination (Fall and 1g 

106 Introduction to Computing (3) Thomas 
Development of basic computing ideas using a' high-level language 
Emphasis on careful design and implementation of programs using 
‘Structured programming.” Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Math 31, or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 
(Fall) 

110 Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Computer concepts beyond 
the introductory level; an introduction to assembly language and 
advanced high-level language programming. Prerequisite: Stat 106. 
Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) 

* 

111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) l'homas and Gastwirth 
Statistical methods appropriate for applications in economics and 
business (Fall) 

112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) Thomas and Gastwirth 
Continuation of Stat 111 with emphasis on techniques of regression, 
Chi-square sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used 
in economics and business. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent 

— . (Spring) 
*' Sar 2— 
51, 5 : . 
of the en 91, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one 
Credit van ey be applied toward a degree 


not be given for both Stat 97 and Stat 197 


e197 


114 Data Structures (3) Si 


117 


Files and file systems. Basic structure of processing operations, CI 
tion updating, sorting, merging, searching, linkage, hashing. Introd 


tion to 


ta processing, storage, and retrieval. Emphasis on cí 


puter techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 110. Laboratory fee, $25 (F 


Analysis of Variance (3) Si 


Lecture (3 hours), lab (1 hour). Introduction to the design 
experiments and anal s of variance; random block, factorial, La 
square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratt 
lee, (5pring) 


118 Regression Analysis (3) St 


} 


e (3 hours), laboratory (1 ! 


our). Regression and correlati 
simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hol 


selected from Stat 51, 53, 91. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall and spril 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) Ke 


123 


131 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) 


=Q 
)0 


For students in the Navy ( al Management Prog! 
Introduction to techniques of decision-making; emphasis | 


ipplications rather than theory 


Introduction to Econometrics (3) Sit 
Joint offering of the Departments of Statistics and Economi 
Construction and testing of econon nodels: regression thedl 


parameter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to € 
nomic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 51; Stat # 
Fall and spring) 

Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) Greenhow 


Introduction tatistical techniques and ri ig applicable to V 
biomedical and related sciences Properties of basic pr bability fun 
tions: binomial, Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, 9. 
experimental design (Fall and spring) 


sw 


Contingency Table Techniques (3) 
lim l luding esti" 


Analysi: f multidimensional contingency tal 


tion, tests of hypotheses, and log-linear regression Prerequisite: 9" 
or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee. $18 (Summel 

W 

Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) Su 
duction, deterministic mod 


Bas elements of genetics and cell repr 


ol gene frequency; the Hardy 


law; effects of mutati? 
le loci and multif' 


nigration, and 3 tion on gene " 
illele mod nb i Fishe theorem of natif 
selection; stochastic models of cl in | frequency, includ 
method direct product branching proi ses and diffusion equal! 
method Acade i iI 


i 

. Eg 1 je 
Probability distribution, Bayes' theorem and postulate mathemat 
Prerequisite: one entrance 


expectation, laws of large num 
l 


algebra 


Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) 


; 
measure 


uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and t hniques of Bayesian in 


hours in introductory statistics, 


161-62 Information Theory (3-3) Staff 


Elementary development of information theory and applications to 


communication, coding, psychology, linguistics, etc. Prerequisite: three 
semester hours selecte | trom Stat j! ) l 1 j 189 I | ratory fee 
$18 


165-66 Multivariate Techniques (3-3) Shumway 


A | $ f ' 4 4 | I 
Appii uon I muitivariatt« ta suca ni ques tO multidimensional 
research data from the behavioral, social. iological, medical, and 
physical sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58, and Math 124 


aboratory fee, $18 (Academic year) 


181 Applied Time Series Analysis (3) Shumway 


Auto- and’ cro orrelation, spectral analy coherence, transfer 
relations, linear filters, seasonal adjustment, m juare regression, 
iutoregressive moving average mode forecasting, Box-Jenkins 
m il analys f vari: ind signal detection and dis 
CI is. Freregi i calcı 

lus ibora € $30 


183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 
\pplications to advanced experimental design and other t cs. Ad 


mission by permissi f instructor ) tory fe 525 Fall or 


187 Theory of Sampling (3) Staff 


Dy 
Probl 


equivalent (Fall) 


188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefors 


eotatistical inference when the form of the u ieriying distribution 
unspecified. Prerequisite otat 81 or equivaient oprinj 


189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) Staff 


Combinatoria inalvsis ) I bilit tochastic inde 
Pendence, probability distributions, random variat iV large 
numbers Prerequisit lifferential and integral calculus Aca 


Gemic vear) 


193 Survey Design (3) Stafi 


Applications of s rvey metho« \ luding qu 01 lesigt 
4nd wording, field me | ] ne I biases 

| j ) l ime development 
Pr ( 1 ‘ í I inst Oo 


Spring 


195 : x = Q4 
‘ Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) Staff 
May I | 


e repeated once f edit Fall and spring 


159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory {1 hour). Prob bility as a n of 


"197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) hor 


ire (2 hours), laboratory 2 hours). Use of digital compute! 


ier computational work, Writing, debugging, | 


nni on the digital ymputer in the University Gi 

puter Cent erequisite: Stat 118; or Math 32; or permission 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall and spring 

198 Current Topics in Computer Programming (3) Ruti 


imming, programm suas operating $ 
chniques. Prerequiél 


tor. Laboratory fee, $25. May be 


tems nonnumerk programming com] 


Stat 114 or permission of in 


peated for credit (Spring) 


Third Group 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Irela 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statist 
ite normal distri 


hypothesis testing, analysis of variance multivar 
l ission of instruct 


tion. Prerequisite: advanced cal 


(Academic year) 


205 Data Analysis for Policy Decisions (3) Kirst 

The framing of questions of importance in policy and the use? 

Be : " 

existing data bases to answer these questions. Laboratory fee, * 

Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent. May be repeated once for cre? 
(Summer) 


j 
206 Factor Analysis (3) Kirs? 
Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of Y 
search and related topics, including cluster analysis Prerequisi! 
r t 
Stat 105 or equivalent and permission of instructor Laboratory # 

$18 (Summer) 


217-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) Su 
Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesis t0 £ 
perimental designs. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2: Math 4". 
(Academic year) 


221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirs? 
Applications of advanced experimental design to research proble? 
in behavioral sciences and education Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118° 
equivalent and permission of instructor. Not open to graduate ™ 
dents in Statistics (Spring) 


E : x a 

223-24 Bayesian Inference (3-3) pi^ 
Systematic development of Bavesian viewpoint, with application. 
the classical problems of statistics Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. A 


demic year 1979-80 and alternate vears.) 


225-26 Introduction to Biostatistics (3-3) - 
Probability models, inference, and study design as applied 10 v 
medical investigations Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Academic 9 
1980-81 and alternate years.) Y, 

231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) jer 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of catego! 
data. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257 


* Credit will not be given for both Stat 97 and Stat 197 


242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Gastwirth 
Economic Analysis (3) 


Applications of advanced theory to economic data Spring) 


257-58 Distribution Theory (3-3) Staff 


Propertie 


ot distribution and char 


in racteristic functions, probability 
bounds, large- and small-sample theory, order statistics Prerequisite: 
Stat 157-58 or 201-2 (Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years.) 


259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) Staff 


Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability dis 


tons, sequences and sums of random variables conditioning, 


limit theorems, martingales. Prerequisite 224 or equivalent 
(Academic year 1980-81 and alternate years 

261 Sequential Design and Analysis (3) Staff 

Wald's theory of sequential designs, optional stopping, choice of se- 

iential experir requisite: Stat 201-2 Spring, odd years.) 

262 Nonparametric Inference (3) Lilliefors 


Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is unspecified 
(Fall, odd years.) 


283-64 Topics in Statistical Inference (3-3) Lilliefors 


Estimation, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, 
likelihood ratio, Bayesian inference and the use of prior knowledge, 
decision theory. Prerequisite Stat 201-2 or 7—58 Academic 
year 1980-81 and alternate years.) 


265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3-3) Shumway 


Tests of significance, homoge neity, indepe nce, canonical and vé 
tor correlations, multivariate normal distribution, generalized Stu 
dent S ratio 


multivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of variance. 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58 Math 124 (Academic year 
1979-80 and alternate years.) 


oR Sem r a laf 
469 Statistical Decision Theory (3) Staff 
Wald’: theory of decision functions Sequential analysis, Multi-deci 


Sion problems. Existence theorems complete class theorems, and 
other general decision theoretic results Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 


201-2 or 257-58 (Fall, even years.) 
273~ 3 : 
3-74 Stochastic Processes (3-3) Staff 


Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating 
functions, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson proc 


€sses, birth and death processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189— 


90; and 201-2 or 257 58 Academic vear 1979-80 and alternate 
years.) 
27r a n 
/5 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Staff 


Joint Offering of the Departments of Statistics and Economics. Single- 
equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for test- 
Ing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Introduction 
to simultaneous equations problems, Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 
equivalent, or 


permission of instructor. Recommended: a course in 
matrix theory 


(Fall) 


STATISTICS 499 


276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) Si 


Joint offering of the Departments of Statistics and Econom 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems. Prerequis 
otat 275 (Spring) 

279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwi 
Joint offering of the Departments of Statistics and Econom 
Statistical methods, such as regression, curve fitting, and index nU 


bers used to sur ze and analyze economic data. Prerequis! 


Stat 111 or equivalent 


(Fall and spring) 


281 Time Series Analysis I: Foundations (3) Shumw 
Basic structure of stationary time series. Differentiation, integrati! 
esentations, linear filtering, mean square estim ition, | 


Transform, laws of large numbers, autoregressive mí 


Stat 201-2 and 259-60 or 273* 


ing average processes. Prerequisite 


(Fall, even years.) 


282 Time Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference (3) Shumw 
Multivariate normal processes, spectral estimation, tests of } 
potheses, regression, discrimination filtering, spectral analysis 
variance. Prerequisite: Stat 281 (Spring, odd years.) 


283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) St 
Application of the University computer to complex statistical pro 
lems on an individual study basis. Admission by permission of p 

5. May be repeated for credit only W 


structor. Laboratory fee, 


permission of the Department (Fall and spring) 
285-86 Seminar: Special Topics in Sample Survey (3-3) wol! 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
287-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3) wollt 


Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populatio® 
Simple, stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Special top 
including super-populations and randomized response. Prerequisiti 


Stat 91 and Math 32 or equivalent Academic year) 


289 Seminar (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


290 Principles of Demography (3) st 
Joint offering of the Departments of Economics, Geography and , 
gional Science, Sociology, and Statistics. Introduction to 4 
demographic perspectives and data; methods for analysis of pop". 
tion size, distribution, and composition; determinants and con 


291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) s 
Joint offering of the Departments of Economics, Geography and p 
gional Science, Sociology, and Statistics. Basic methods for analy’ 
of mortality, natality, and migration; population estimates] 
projections; estimation of demographic measures from incomP 
data (Spring) d 


s 


quences of population trends (Fall) 


295 Reading and Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 


501 


6 297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics 3) Staff 
T 
il 298 Seminar: Special Topics (3 Staff 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 Staff 
ri Fall and 


g Fourth Group 


378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3 Stafl 


b literature and special t cs Ad 

f Bn: : d : 

j 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited t idents prepar r the Doct f Philosophy general 
exal ition. May epeated for credit Fall and spring 

| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 

Limi o Dot Philosophy did May be repeated for 

| CI Fall and 


i URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


['!ofessor D.C. McGrath jr. (Chi 


& SSOCiate Professors S Grei S.S. Fulle N. P 
4 8S0Ciato Profess ri Eppes D Mvhr 
Ssistant Professor D. Gak 
‘Siting Lecturer O.T. Carr, Jr. 
Mast t Planning 
ssiona T f T anning field, and 
as components of programs ig to the 
stration, Doctor of Business Administration, 
are offered by the School of Government 
134—64 


153 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) Greene 


Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning 


and design applied to community problems. Survey of planner's role 
in developing and implementing creative solutions to urban problems 


(Fall) 


Third Group 


201 Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning (3) McGrath and Staff 


Introduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban and re- 


8lonal planning. Discussion of trends in urbanism and the influences 
of technology a 


nd social change (Fall and spring) 


202 Urban Planning Theory (3) Gale 


Development of the fundamental theories and concepts of 


Srowth and 


urban 
n T ‘roces ho ala r 
change, theories of the planning process, the role of 


politics in the planning process, and roles of the planner. Preret 


site: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (4) Gret 

Planning and design studio to develop and apply planning methi 

and graphic techniques, principles of land vse and urban desl 


analy 


of factors affecting community development and chañ 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Urban and! 
gional Planning. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 and’ 
or permission of instructor (Spring) 


204 Urban Development Planning (3) Grel 
Planning and design studio: investigation of social, environmell 
and technological factors in planning. Application of comprehensi 
planning process to typical problems of community growth and í 
velopment. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permiss! 
of instructor (Fall) 


205 Urban Housing (3) Full 


Examination of the building industry, housing market characterist 
analytical techniques, national needs, costs, finan« ing, federal p^ 
grams, technology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation, Prered 


site: U&RP 201 (Spring) 


206 Community Facilities Planning (3) Full 


^ i i n 
Planning implications of essential public facilities which comp™ 
community infrastructure. Emphasis on developing an understand? 
of the special 


design, service, and locational requirements of es 
class of community facility, the relationships among facilities. 
their effects on urban development and the community at large. Pr 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


) 

207 Land Development Planning (3) McGrt 

Selected problems in urban and regional planning applications 

z : nll 

zoning, urban renewal and special programs available for the imp. 

mentation of development plans Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or per 
sion of instructor (Fall) 


208 Urban Transportation Planning (3) McGr? 
Relationships between land use and thé movement of goods A 
people in urban areas. Transportation planning principles, p 
problems, methods for analyzing demand and systems for urb 
travel; roles of public agencies and private interests in the plant 
and development of various modes Prerequisite: U&RP 201. 
(Spring) 


, " : 1 tU 
210 Urban Development Economics (3) : 
> ; Jr 
Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relations) 
among cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context 0 


i RS lof 
national economy; socioeconomic implications of urban land dev® 


; . is. Pf 
ment policies; basic studies and methods of economic analysis 
requisite: Econ 217-18 or equivalent; U&RP 201 (Spring) | 

[4 
212 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis (3) ful 


Introduction to methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast por 
lation, employment, income and economic growth and develop 
Includes time series, index numbers, sampling, regression, shifts 
and input-output Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent (Fall) 


hol 


bÂ- T E WA 


213 Soc ial Fac tors in Urban P lanning (: 3) Gale 


R 


I € ecisions as they affect land use in metropolitan 
elderly, and minority mobility patterns. Effects 

( CI iation, dislocation, condominiun and historic preser 
I juisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Sum 


merj 


215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) McGrath and Staff 

Investigation of complex problems of the m tropolitan region, analy- 
posals, and presentation of material 
Multidisciplinary team and indi 


ourse Laboratory fee, $20. Pre 


218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Fuller 


tid ary tudy of the method t regional analysis and 
process lannit levelopment of projects of regional 
cale 1 analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. 
studi 1 e, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 and 212 
IT pe l of instructo Fal 


232 Urban Environment and the Planner (3) Fuller 


Exploration of the relationship between people and their urban en 
vironment; emphasis on the role of the urban planner. Theory, re- 
search, ining methods, current issues, and laws examined. Pre 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructo1 (Spring) 


240 Federal and State Urban Policy Dev elopment (3) Gale 


Inve (ligation of contemporary trends n the voiut 1 of federal and 
state gover! tal funct ind ) affecting urban growth 
development pi lic ng relation 
among units of fe $ t nd r ) itan agencie Pre 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permis f icto (Sprin 


242 Fiscal Polic y and Urban P lanning Gale 


Considerat onditions and their implications 


for urban | projects financing, tax 


nn ol capita 
policy and land 


| impact analysis of urban denis 
ment. Prerequisit« permission of instructor (Fall) 


276 U. S. Architectural History (3) Pearce 
Joint offering of the American S 


Regii nal Pl 


's Program and the Urban.and 


inning Department. Basic stylistic developments in Ameri 


can architecture n tl 7th through the 20th centuries, with special 
emphasis ap] il y of recognition to buildings and 
neighborhoods urban Americ: as evidence of Ameri- 
can cultural history and guide rvation (Fall) 


~/8 Historic Preservation (3-3) Pearce 


| 
Joint Offering of the History and Urban and Regional Planning De- 


Partments and the American Studies Pi 


ment and its literature. R 
Practice and techniques. | 


Examples of historic, cultural an 


vation acti, ities 


> preservation move- 


e, preservation 


jf historic preservation 
istic values affecting preser 


Academic year 


290 Special Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3) Staff 


Experims ntal offering: new irse topics and teaching methods May 


fe 
^ rene i aT Lar ad 
e repeated once for credit Fall or spring) 


Research Methods (3) g 


j n nmu 
N l pr 
/8 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and S 


Regional Planning (3) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


300 Thesis Research (3) St 
Fal pri 
Fourth Group 
l do« ffe as! 
qu tion 
dad me 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector 


Institutions and Relationships (3-3) 

in nal nd I que | 1 ve ira rks f! 

lescribing, understanding and predicting the nature. \ »g, OF 

icons Of American public and privat nstitutions. Problen pot? 

tla I ve I tru " I 1 I itutio® 
th f 


98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr ste 


I 
t preparing the D ) f B ess Ad ninis 
Doctor of Public Adminietrat ] l 1. May? 

t | Fal 

f 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) St 
I to I iness Ad ratior er f publ 
Administrati lidates. May be peated for « t (Fall # 


V.R. Allan, E. Bloomf id, M.M. ( issidy, C.W. Conable. S.E. Haber, T^ 
P.M. Palmer, S. ( | 


; T : à r3” 
The Graduate School o ind Sciences offers an interdisciplinary prom. 
eading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies with a concentra 
Women's S t di € by the Committ Women'« Studies and ax 
i 5 ul" 

l tacul trom various departments within the university and reso 
)erso the imuni b 
4 : 1! sta" 
We tudies seel examine and integrate the contributions ofe 
ished academic disciplines to an u rstanding of the historical and com al 

] 1 Í „valt 

porary die it of women, a rovide training necessary to € 


WOMI 


iN'S STUDIES 505 


(find formu] | 


' uate equitable public policy fo: 
mith an adv; 
grolession 


the Women's St 


studies Program 


Each student will work closely 


tual rese 


r in designing a program h interests and 


als. Prospet 


ult with the director of 


d 
Master oj Arts ii 


p tai ; 
lerequisite: a bachelor's degree irom an accredited college or university. Stu 


“ents are expected to have completed the prerequisites to graduate courses 
Required: the general re 


incentration in Women's Studies 


quirements, pages 91-99, and 36 semester hours of 


jee work, with least 21 hours must be taken 

arts and sciences dei 225, and 241 are required for 
jill Students; WStu 283 a students who do not elect a 
}, sis; WSt: 299—300 art r do lect a th« A raduate 
+ eve] Methodology course in one of the social s lences is required. A maximum 
I 24 hour wom studies is permitte The remaining hours must be di 


lu s in ins ! 
ded be tween two other fields, All candidates are required to pass a Master's 
Mprehensive Examination. 


here is no tool requirement 


220 Perspectives on Women (3) Palmer 
Research and theory from the-social sciences and humanities as they 
influence the concept of public policies on women at work, in 


lamilies, and in education (Spr 


221 Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) Staff 
Socializati 
sexuality 
fication in 


Prere quisit 


225 Feminist Theory (3) Palmer 


Theoretical foundations of fen 


edu ational system, work and the economy, 
ly, health and 1 cycle issues. Problem identi- 


other areas; in troduction to current research 


nism in the U.S. Theories and pro- 
poused. Although focus is primarily on 
feminism of contemporary white rica, some third world and 
European thought will be considered Fall 


posals for change curre ntly es 


235 Women's Careers: W ork, Family, and Staff 
Educational Choices (3) 
Multidimensior 


analysis of factors, theories, problems, and prac- 
lices in career development and its relationship to counseling women. 


(Fall) 
240 Public Policy (3) a 


Systen analysis of public policy formation at the federal, state, 
and local levels as it relates to the status of women Strategies for 
Change and impact of the women's movement. Team and individual 
research projects utive decision-making, legislation and its 


implementation, a: ical party structures Spring) 


Home and the Law (3) Bloomfield 


Lega 


24] 


status of women Emphasis on marital status, employment 
moti, education, health services, crime, and the Constitution 
(Fall and spring 
25 ‘ T 
1 Women, Literature, and the Arts Staff 


Woman as subject and object. Examination of stereotypes, themes 


anguage, patterns, and symbolism in works by and about women 
ang - 
Particular att 


ention to the woman as artist and the development of 
feminist crit 


icism (Spring) 


TION 


506 COURSES OF INSTRU( 


260 Women in the American Work Force (3) Pal 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Wom 
analysis of women’s role if 


Studies Program. Multidis« 
l in that rolé. Societal view 


labor force 
women's work im the home and outside it; interrelationship! 
women in and out of the work force; women's contributions, ll 
ice, and ethnic differel 


tionally and during national crises; class, ré 


(Fall) 
270 Seminar: Selected Topics (arr.) § 


280 Independent Study (3) S 


be made with 8f 


May be repeated for credit. Arrangements must 


soring faculty member prior to registration 


283 Practicum in Women's Studies (3) Pal 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised ass 
ment to public and private agencies engaged in education, counsel 
political action, and research. Placement arrangements should bi 
the semester prior to registration for this cours: 

284 Practicum (arr.) Pals 


295 Independent Research in Women’s Studies (arr.) Si 
Individual library or field research. Program advisor's approval“ 


written proposal required 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) si 
YIDDISH P 
See Classics. 


ZOOLOGY E 


See Biological Sciences. 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

f Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

School of Education and Human Development 
School of Government and Business Administration 


School of Public and International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 1; 
| B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of Wis- 
i linois College; ! y 


Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 


16, University of d ouri; M.D , Johns Hopkins University 
Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education ds 
*Á. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington University 


uth Harriet At well, Prof ssor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
Ph.B, 1918, Deni 


son Univers ; M.A Ed. 1933, George Washington University 
| “chard Adi rian Bare (tt, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
"A. 1930, Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University; D.B.A. 1972, George Washing- 
lon U ni ty 
tetchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
“A. 1930, M.A 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Whitne y Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature EM 
BA. 1916, Case Western Reserve versity; M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia University; 
Utt.p, 1957, George Washington University 
ohn Withrow 1 Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Inter- 
Nationa] Law 
A * 1926, M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 
Thur Edward Burns, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
* 1931, M.A. 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George Washington Uni- 
Versity " 
lizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
p ao 1927, Hood Coll ye; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 
a » 
ul Calabrisi, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy aisi 
^ 1931, Catholic Unive ity of Ameríca; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; E 
355, Cambridge University, England 


E - y : itus of Education 

I 10mas Carroll, Professor Emeritus of Educ ides 
B Con. e 1t University of Science and Technology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1952, Univer 
sity of Nebraska 


Ri j z 
chard Bernard C; istell, Director Emeritus of the Student Health Service 
Ja 2 1932, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
"mes I 


larold Cobe rly, Professor Emeritus of English 


1033, M. A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 


um ) : lis 
rofessor Emeritus of Journalism 
Osw 912, M.A, 1913, Ph.D. 1922, Columbia University 


ald Symister C olclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 


meritus; Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright 
Be earch Institute | 
M 1920, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935. Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; LL.D. 
Muhlenp, berg C Zollege 
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Charles William Cole, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D 1939, George Washington University 


George Frederick Conner, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business A 
ministration 


B.S, 1929, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 


Milton Crane, Profe: English 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1938, Colu M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


cent James DeAngelis, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
1.8. in P.E. 1939, M.A. in I 1948, George Washington University 


Vin 


Alan Thomas Deibert, 


rofessor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1918, Gettys ; Coll Ham 


ge; M.A. 1922, Harvard University 


James Carlton Dockeray, Professor Emeritus of Finance 
A. 1929, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1936 Ohio State University 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathol gy (B 
perimental) 
A. 1927, Ph.D. 19 Yale University 
Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Administraltit 
B 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnes< ta 
Raymond George Hanken, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics @ 
Leisure Studies 
B.S. in P.E. 1938, M.A. in Ed. 1952, George Washington Un versity 


Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, Univ 


ity of Chicago 


| 
1, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 


( n Ur 
LI 136, Ge« e W i ( n 


Clarence Richard Hartmar 


B.A. 1 M.D. 1 


neritus of I 


D y - 
Roy Hertz, Research Professor Er i'armacology 


B.A. 19 Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940 Jc 


ersit 


Hopkins 1 


Henry William Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
B.S. in C.E. 193 LL.D 178, George Washington Unive ty | 
l'homas Willard Holland, Professor Emeri 
B.A. 1923, University of Michigan: LL.B. 1934 


P4 LÍ 


LGDOor I;conomics 


i 
University; Ph.D. 1939 Unive} 


) f Wisconsin 
Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psyc hology i 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 19 D M.D. 1935, George Washington University | 


Herbert Jehle 


Dr.Ing. 19 


Professor Emeritus of Physics 
Instit r 


ite of Technology, Berlir 


Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, Unive ty of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D: 


y of Chungang, Korea 


Eva Mayne Johnson, Pro 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D 


1 


Universi 


ssor Emeritus of Psychology 


George Washington University 


Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 0 
B.A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University 
Michigar " 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; D 
“meritus of the Division of University Students; University Historion 
B.A. 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, CO 


University; L.H.D. 1975, Mount Vernon College psi] 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational “a 
chology 


ty 
à ersi) | 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska Univ f 


1959, George Washington 
Frances Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 

B.S. 1919, University of Missouri; M.A. 1929, Columbia University 
George Martin Koehl, Professor Emeritus of Physics 

B.A. 1931, Un versity of North Carolina; M.A. 1933, George Wash ngton University 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
1934, George Was! 


W lingtor niversity 


John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classi 


B.A. 192 t. D. 1964, Mississiy ege; M.A. 1 University of Chicago; Ph.D. 192€ 
Yale Universit 

Helen Bennett iwrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for 
Women 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1 George Washington University 

Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iow 

Wolfram Karl Legner, Professor Emeritus of Germi 
B.A. 1923, Harvard University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 


Laurence Pereira Leite, Pi 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns H 1s University 
Kurt London, I "rofessor Eme eritus of Internat 
Ph.D 1923. Un 


William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus o 
1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 194: Ph.D. 1943, Johns Ho 
Bugene Ross Magrud 

ministrat ion 
J.B A. 1950, M.B A. 1951, University 


bh Rus ell Mason, Librarian Emeritu I 
M 


er, Associate frofesso! 


f Tex at Austin; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 


urie] Ho; ye McC ias Associate Professor Emeriti 
B.A. 1935. ( 


Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
"A. 1917. Goucl 


olorado ( ge; M.A. 1! Ph.D. 194 Univer I irgl 


ier College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 


ward Maxwell Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American Diplomatic 
History 


p A. 1930, M.A 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard University 
r 


anz He nry Michael, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs and Far 
“astern History 


Sinologi: al Diploma 1930, University of Berlin; Referendar 1931, Dr.Jur. 1933, University of 
Freiburg r 
obert H 


3 familton Moore, Professor Emeritus of Engiis sh 
A 


1934, M.A. 1938, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1948, Unive ty of Illinois 


"d : 
ith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor Et 
irleton. College; M.A 


eritus of Zoology 
(f Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, George Wash 


127, Univers 
2 les Rudo] ph Naeser, Professor E 
Ri sh * 7981, Uni versity of W. sconsin; M.S. 1933 
Ic 

ard Norman Owens. Professor 
» B.S. 1917, Uni 
3, State of 


f Chemistry 


University of Illinois 


istration 
1icago; C.P.A 


f ? r cc 
ritus of Busines 


Ph.D. 192 University 


Mine 


Kitti i 
iN Fenley Parker, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
1930, M.A. 1932, Unive 
Bars Martin Pex ry, Professor Emt NES 
*N 1928, D M.S. 1968, Newberry College ] ] University of South Carolina 
Car 1 ry lleg $ 
Herman Pfuntner, Associate Professor Emeritus s of Philosophy 
1949, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1987, Georgetown University 
p^ :OUise sobbing, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
B 1934 American 1 versity; M.A. 194 D. 1944, ( je Wa ngton 1 "s 


] hI Universit f izon 
rsity of California rkele) 1 1946, University of Arizona 


Thom, a 


P rofessor Emeritus of Education 
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Myrna Pauline Se dgwic k, Administrative Sec retary Emeritus 
B.A. 1911, Wellesley College 

Edward Henry "4f Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1911, Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 

Daniel Sinick, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1936, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1937, State University of 
York at Albany; Ph.D. 1955, New York Unive rsity 

William Arthur Smith, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1947, Syracuse University 

Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D 1948, Yale University 

Edwin Lockwood Stevens, Professor Emeritus of Speech 
B.A. 1936, Rutgers—The State University; M.A. 1942, Columbia U niversity 


Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 
Harold Griffith Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
B.A. 1918, Ohio State University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 


Geza Teleki, Professor Emeritus of Goalie 
Ph.D. 1936, University of Vienna 


Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 


Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Bioche mistry 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 


William Lewis Turner, Assoc iate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
Robert Corbin Vincent, Profe ssor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, Cornell University 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1930, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935 University of California, Berkeley 
Robert Louis We 'intraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Was! 1ington University 
Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York U niversity; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Donnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


CTIVE* 


Fred Paul Abramson, Associate Professor of Pharmac ology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 


Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psyc hology "L 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, Unive 
California, Berkeley 


i ' 0 
Jeanne Vermilyea Ackerman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in HU 


Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

B.A. 1948, Russell Sage College; M.A. in Ed. 1972, George Washington University " 
* The University Faculty is composed of the President of the Universi ty, the Vice presi H 
for Academi airs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the University Librari evtl 
Treasurer, the Director of the Student Health Service, and the member rship of the 9 
college and school faculti« 
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Arvil Van Adams, Research Professor of Education Policy and of 
Economics 


B.A. 1965, M.B.A 1966, Memphis State University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University of 
Kentucky 


elizabeth Byrne Adams, Professor of Management ds 
NI B.S. 1955 City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. in Ed. 1957 George Washington 
University ; Ph.D. 1974, American University pe 
William Clayton Adams, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
+A. 1971, M.A 1972, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
€wis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology x 
B.A, 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 
Yoshio Akiyama, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
M.A. 1963 ‘Andrews University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Minnesota 
Thest Narinder Albert, Professor of Anatomy o 
B.S, 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown 
hiversity 
9usef A]-Doorv, Associate Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medic ine) 
S. 1945, University of Baghdad; M.A. 1951 University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1954 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 
x e BENE 
arl G, Aldrich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
“A. 1956, University of Miami; M.A. 1967, University of Arizona; Ed.D. 1974, Ball State 
hiversity 
nk Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy 


"^ 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and Agri- 
Cultura] and Mechanical College 


on Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English E 
B.A, 1939, M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 


ttherine Ann Allen, Adjunct Instructor In Business Administration 
BS, 1968, University of Missouri; M.S. 1975, University of Maryland 


Fra 


illard Altman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
8. 1967, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1975, University of Vir 
Sinia A 


‘ane Graber Altscher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Bs. 1968, M.A. 1969, Ohio University; Ed.D. 1977, George Washington University 


avid Aron Altshuler, Assistant Professor of Religion 


F " M.A, 1971, Brown University; Ph.D. 1977, Hebrew Union College 
rede 


tick Amling, Professor of Business Finance EE 
pe 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, University o 
J ff *nnsylvania 


e r . 
By Clifford Anderson, Assistant Professor of Art : 
R bes 1970, University of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 
“Decca Jane Anderson, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
“A, 1971, Coe College; Ph.D. 1975, Georgetown University 
panch Anderson, Adjunct Professor of Genetics à 
A "^^ 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge l niversity 


Very Delano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Dean of 


t 7 * 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences Ee = 
Joh “A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pennsylvania 
* @wrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
Viki - 1936, Ph.D, 1942, Harvard University : L j 
a teffy Annand, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics 
= Leisure Studies ? uolo 
Joseni 1909, Pennsylvania State University; M.Ed. 1973, George Washington University 
bh Pau 


A. ser l Ansell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


nox College; M.F.A. 1975, George Washington University : 
i: nZola-Betancourt, Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 
Bane’ Studies 

» Cornell University 


ican 
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Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1953, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins Univel 


Nancy D. Arnesen, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1948, University of Michigan; M.A. 1968, Kent State University 


Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
David Lynn Atkins, Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. $ 
Texas A&M University 
William Johnson Auton, Adjunct Professor of Health Services Administ 


tion 
B.B.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.A. 1966, Roosevelt University 


Julius Axelrod, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Lect 
in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University; ph 
1955, LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 

Ines Azar, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 


William Back, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology | 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.P.A- 9 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 

Joseph Baclawski, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 

John Bailar III, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics a 
B.A. 1953, University of Colorado; M.D. 1955, Yale University; Ph.D. 1973, American Unive 

John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 


Robert Edward Baker, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of p 


School of Education and Human Development / 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1954, Catholic Universi! 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University M 
Michael M. Barch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Services?" 


ministration 
B.S. 1972, M.A. 1974, University of Southwestern Louisiana 

Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor of Mathematics " 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, J 
Hopkins University 

Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor of Spanish - 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of M 
sota 

Albert Barnhart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art "L 
B.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State University of New York Colle 
Oswego 

Theodore M. Barnhill, Assistant Professor of Business Administration y 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, uni 
of Michigan 


James Richard Barth, Associate Professor of Economics yoo 
B.A. 1965, California State University at Sacramento; M.A. 1967, University of New 
Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State University 


Elio Lee Battaglia, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Photography 
B.J. 1958, M.A. 1968, University of Missouri once 
Samuel Baum, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional Scie! 
B.A. 1950, City University of New York, Brooklyn College á ces 
DeLawrence Beard, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
J-D. 1970, University of Baltimore; LL.M. 1977, Georgetown University 


Caroline Gardner Beckjord, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1953, Vassar College; M.A. 1968, Carnegie-Mellon University 


Norman Be ckman, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.A. 1949 City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, Syracuse University; 
Ph.D. 1957, Columbia 1 niversity 


Robert Stephen Bennett, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
Sciences 
LL.B 1964, Georgetown University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard University 


Milton Junior Benson, Adjunct Instructor in Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1972 George Washington University; M.B.A. 1977, National 1 niversity 


Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 


Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna 


David Francis Bergwall, Assistant Professor of Health Services Administra- 
tion; Assistant Dean of the School of Government and Business Ad- 
Ministration 
B.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1970, Ball State University; D.B.A. 1978, George Washington University 

Lee Sheward Bielski, Professor of Speech 
:S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944 University of Michigan 

Pau] Philip Biemer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

p B.S. 1972, M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1978, Texas A&M Unive rsity 

hilip Stanley Birnbaum, Associate Professor of Health Services Ad- 

ministration and of Health Care Sciences; Dean for Administrative 
Affairs of the Medic al Center 


BS. in M.E 1948,"M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 


uy Black, Professor of Business Economics 
'S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 


nne Heiberg Blackwill, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
j A. 1962 Wheaton College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1971, Stanford University 
e " . 
firey Robert Blank, Assistant Research Professor of Education 
B.A. 1968, Dickinson College; M.S.T. 1970, State University of New York College at Brock 
Port; Ph.D 1978, Syracuse University 
Obert James Blatt, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 
Sh "us. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 
wman Bloom, Professor of Pathology 
El ,'^* 1955, M.D. 1960, New York University 
aine Bloomfield, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Women’s Studies 
Ch “A. 1967, Case Western Reserve University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
arlotte Renee Blount, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Elli “A. 1974, American University 
ud Blum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
“S.A. 1958 City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1960, Long Island University ; 


P 
J AD. 1965, Florida State University 
effr 


T Blumenfeld, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
s "^* 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
0 s l 
nee Bodnar, Associate Professor of Accounting 
Clar ^ "^^ 1970, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
e : < à ‘ : 
sace E. Bohn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
* 1938, Michigan State University; J.D. 1950, Georgetown University 


Jo , 
e Borriello, Clinical Professor of Psychology 


John E M.Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 

B.A. ordon Boswell, Professor of Education 
Perry B * 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D 1963, George Washington University 

B.S, twin, Professor of Special Education 

Columpi^ Rutgers— The State University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957 
Uoyd a University 


B.A, inencer Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
' M.A. 1957, Ed.D 1964, University of Maryland 
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Thomas Elliot Bowman, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 


B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948 University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, L 
versity of California, Los A les 


Blanche McCrary Boyd, Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creati 
Writing 
B.A. 1967, Pomona College; M.A 1971, Stanford University 
*George Robert Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
*Linda Brandt, Associate Professor of Psy: hology 
B.A. 1963, Elmhurst College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Lond 
James Lowell Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1948, Eastern Illinois University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 
William Dudley Breneman, Assistant Professor of Business Administratit 
B.A. 1967, Texas A&M University; J.D. 1970, John Marshall Law School 
Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 19 
George Washington University 
Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Iowa 
Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Provost and Vice Pres 
dent for Academic Affairs 


B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University * 
Texas at Austin 


A. D. Britt, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington University 
John Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English 
B.A. 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of North Carolina 
Stuart Lee Brodsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Illinois Institute of Tec hnology; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 
i i - mE sine 
David Michael Brody, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetl@ 
and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1956, Harvard University; M.D. 196} University of Virginia 
` ; , ices 
Michael George Bromley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Servit? 
Administration 
B.S. 1968, Medical College of South Carolina 
Alison Spence Brooks, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1965, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 
David Alan Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D 1973, Yale University 
David Springer Brown, Professor of Management 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
Frederick James Brown, Jr., Visiting Professor of Education 
B.A. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Nigel Andrew Brown, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1973, University of Leeds; Ph.D. 1977, University. of Surrey 
Robert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology -— 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Caro ict 
Paul Theodore Bruder, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Serv? 
Administration 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1970, M.A. in H.C.A. 1972, D.P.A. 1977, George Washington University 
Arnold Rahn Bruhn, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, University of Portland; Ph.D. 1976, Duke University 
David Brusick, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1981 


In 


J 


Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations 
‚S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 


Elisabeth Ann Burkhardt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 
James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
John Robert Burns, Assistant Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Bre oklyn College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, University 
9f Massachus: tts 
Martha Burns, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S. 1964, University of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
Martin Alexander Buzas, Adjunct -rofessor of Geology 
"A. 1958, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Kay Mitchell Calavan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1963, Ph D. 1974, University of Illinois 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
B.A, 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 
Peter George Callas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A 1949, M.A. 1955, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 


J. Ronald Carey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.S, 1961, Bucknell University; Ph.D. 1974, University of Texas 
Albert Jason Caron, Research Professor of Psychology 
M.A, 1949, Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
98e Friedman Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
A. 1948, Vassar College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, University of Chicago 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Visiting Lecturer in Urban Development Planning 
9rald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 


+ 1943, Le high University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 


a Ju " : : 
t Schall Carroll, Lecturer in English 
“A. 1968, George Washington University 


man Jane Carroll, Instructor in Political Science 


^* 1972, Miami University; M.A. 1975, Indiana University 


gmas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
“A, 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 
arbara Gilbert Carson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American Civili- 
zation and in Art History 
Q “A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 
"e0ffro.. 7. à 
offre Carter, Assistant Professor of English 
at i 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
lici : 3 
BA a Murphy Carter, Lecturer in English 
Ma S id 1951, M. A, 1970, M.A. in Ed. 1977, George Washington University 
r FEE 
ng Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology 
Mi ha (General) 1957, B.S (Specíal) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ireland 
chael c t ^ z : 
a Mel Scott Castleberry, Associate Professor of Special Education 


To University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973, George Washington 
sity 


BA. ign cy Catron, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
Versit 963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago; M.C.P. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Uni- 
enor Y of California, Berkeley 
e aaa 
B.A, Teal Cervantes, Lecturer in English 
» M.A. 1940, University of Nebraska 
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500 Young Cha, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics am 
Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1961, Seoul National University 

Fenner Albert Chace, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University 

Charles McKay Chambers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematié 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Alabama; J.D. 1976, George Washingt 
University 

William Weymouth 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, ( 


^, Professorial Lecturer in Education 


llorado State College; Ed.D. 1956, Indiana University 


Jonathan Chaves, Visiting Assistant Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1965, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971. Columb 
University 


Stephen Reed Chitwood, Professor of Public Administration 


B.A. 1962 versity of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern Californi 
J.D. 1977, George 


Washington University 
Yang-Ming Chu, Associate Research Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967 George Washington University 


Robert Paul Churchill, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hop 


University 


Ira Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
B.S. 1939, New York University; M.A, 1951, Ph.D. 1957, Amarican University 


*Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
B.A, 1948, University of Illinois; M.A. 1952 Columbia University 

James E. Clair, Adjunct Instructor in Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1967, Un versity of Detroit; M.B.A. 1971, Xavier University 


Charles Frederick Cleland, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1961, Wabash College; Pt 


). 1967, Stanford University 
Betty Jo Clifford, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
M.S. in Art Ed. 1965, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Anthony George Coates, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of London ^ 
; ‘ i " i 
Joseph Francis Coates, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science ™ 
Public Affairs 
B.S. 1951, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. 1953 Pennsylvania State University 
Vary Taylor Coates, Adjunct Associate Professor of Public Affairs 
B.A. 1957, Furman University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Harry Charles Coffey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Services 


Administration 
B.A. 1965, Providence College; M.A. 1972, Marykn« 
Washington University 


j Geo! 


Seminary; M.A. in H.C.A. 1975, 


Mary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 


Neil G. Cohen, Assistant Professor of Business Administration ity @ 
B.A. 1963, Olivet College; M.B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; D.B.A. 1975 Universi 
Virginia 


Stanley Lee Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 

Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor of Pharmacology ping 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961 George Was 
University 

James Coldsmith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, Baker University; M.S.J. 1951, Northwestern University 

ster 1980 
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Richard Louis Cole, Associate Professor of Political Science and Public 


Affairs 


B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, North Texas State University; Ph.D. 1973, Purdue University 
Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education 


B.S. 1937, Madison C ollege; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George We ashington University 

B. D. Cole n, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1973, Ge > Washington University 

Frederick Josey h Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, Tufts Univers ity 

Robe 


rt Long Combs, Assistant Professor of English 
A. 1968, University of Southern Missis sippi; Ph.D. 1971, University of South Carolina 


T. Allan Co my ), Associate Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 


nA 1965 alifornia State University, Fullerton; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1977, University of 
Jelawar« i 
Thomas Barry Cooke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.A 1971, Villanova l ersity; J.D. 1974, LL.M. 1976, Georgetown University 
Ioseph John Cordes, Associate Professor of Economics 
E 1971, Stanford Un iversity; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Univers ity of Wisconsin 
iini; Costa, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmac ology 
E I. Unieonstig of Coi Italy 
Onstan e Christian Costigan, Assistant Professor of Design 
‘S. 1957, 


R Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University | 
aymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Professor of Special Education 


'S. 1955, State University of New York at Alt pany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Syracuse University i 
Matthew Ni 


cholas C Soughlit Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English | 
B.A, 1965, Fairfield E. M A. 1966, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1975, University of 
lowa 4 
aymond Leslie C ourage Assot > Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
“A. 1949, M.A. 195 , University of M ichigan 


homas Francis Chürtlasa: Ir. Professor of Law and Sociology 
C Ew Per nsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
i Daniel Cox, Lecturer in Humán Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


* 1976, University of Maryla 


Jo Dates å . 
hn | atrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Science 
M >. 1967, Iona College; M.S ooh Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 
arth; iem Ope 
Ttha B, Cramer, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A t 
*^. 1969, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.Ed. 1972, Rutgers— The State University 
ame. à D ipo 
Nela J. Cre 'SSey, AS sistant Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
and in Anthropolo; 
“+ 1968 University f Calif: rnia, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of Iowa f 
mille J } | 
Ba panna Crombie, Lecturer in English | 
7* 1973, Mary Washington Coll ege; M.A. 1977, George Washington University | 
heodore To) ! 
Ba 4:6 Oscar Cron, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism | 
nm. M.A.T. 1954, Harvard Un ersity 
IFR và > E ; k . ._ se . f 
yit dward Cru Assistant po of Health Services Administration l 
Mit ti sCollege o f Wil and Mary; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, University of Kentucky; 
Assistant Professor of Romance 
L 
B 
NET 1, tink ut College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, Universit y of Pennsylvania 
B crystal, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


' Tufts U niversity; M.S. 1963, M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


ela 
e . Walkley Cummings, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


9, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois 
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Marcus Falkner Cunliffe, University 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1946, B.Litt. 194 Oxford 


D.H.L. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; D.H 


M.A. 1963, University of Manchestél 
New England College 


C ortlandt Be :ck Cunt nghan im, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1948 rthwestern University; J.D. 1954, Miami University; M.S. 1971 George Washifij 


on University 


Phyllis Deutsch Dae n, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


y of New York, Queens ( ollege; Ph.D. 1960, Adelphi University 


B.S. 1950, City Universit 

John Damenico. D" Amore, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accountim 
B.S. in B.A. 1971 niversity of Florida; M.B.A. 1973, George Wt ishington University 

Rhoda Tolz Daniels Studio Lecturer i 1 Applie d Music (Recorder) 


Mus.B. 1967, Boston l niversity; Mus.M. 1970, Temple Unive sity 


Kurt John Darr, Professor of Health Services Administration 
B.A. 1961, Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of Minneso® 
D.Sc. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 
Calvin O'Neil Dash, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1952, Juilliard School of Music; A.Mus.D. 1962 » Eastman Schol of Music 
Tracy Edgar Daughe rty, Assistant Profe: ssorial Lecturer in English 


B.S. 1967, Spring Hill College; M.A. 1969, University of Arkansas; Ph.D. 1978, University ® 
Georgia 


Philip Gardner Davidoff, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human & 
niic s and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1963 University of Pennsylvania 

Audrey B. Davis, Professorial Lecturer in His tory 
B.S. 1956, Ade Iphi University; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 

Herbert John Davis, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1965, Villanova University; M.B.A 1968, East Carolina University; Ph.D. 1974, Louisie” 
State fan 


Walter Navarro Davis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A 1956, North Carolina Central University; M.A. in Ed 1969, George Washington 
versity; Ed.D. 1975, American University 


Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard U niversity 

Mary Jo de Boer, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1977, Western Michigan University 

Christopher J. Deering, Assistant Professor of PON al Science P 
B A: 1974, University of Southern California; M.A. 1975 D. 1979, University of Califo 
Santa Barbara in 

Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Associate Professorial Lecturêf 
Microbiology j 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1961, Col 
University É dié 

William Charles DeMull, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure St 
B.A. 1972, Michigan State University 

Frank Landt Dennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1929, University of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 

Linda Grant DePauw, Professor of American History 
B.A. 1961, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 

Malinee Peris DeSilva, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music ; (Piano) 
Licentiate 1046, 1947, Trinity College of Music, England; Licentiate 1950, Royal Acade 
Music, England 


Milton Charles Devolites, Professor of Health Services Administration 
B.A. 1938, Harvard University; M.A. 1953, Baylor University 

Bess Effrat Dick, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1932, New York University; LL.B. 1935, Brooklyn Law School : Bi 

Jessie Carleton Calver Dickens, Associate Professorial Lecturer ™ 
logical Sciences 

B.A. 1939, M.S. 1969, George Washington University 


demy * 
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Antoinette LaVerne Dickerson, Associate Research Professor of Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1958, Virginia State College; M.A. 1959, Ed.D. 1973, New York University 

Salvatore Frank Divita, Profes 
B.LE. 1953 
University 


sor of Bus Administration 
New York University; M.B.A. 195€ = io State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvard 


Douglas S. Dixon Asse 


> Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M.D. 1971, Ur 


iversity of Vi 


Robert Paul Donald: SON, T sistant Professor of Biology 


J.A. 1964, University of Texas at Austin: M.S. 1966. M 
State University 


Mary Joan Dooling, Adjunct Assistant Professor o! Health Services Admir 
IStration 


ami University; Ph.D. 1971, Michigan 


B.S. 1969 St. Louis Un rsity; M.H.A. 1976, Washington Universit 
Miriam Vi let Wein D yw, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A 1959, University of Akron; M.A. 1960 University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1977, University 


of Maryland 


Allan Drexler, Professorial Lect 
B.S. 1950, Long 
Purdue Ur 


Danie] M; 


in Education 
1952, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1958 


land University; 
versity 


iccabaeus Dribin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


B.S. 1933, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1936, Universitv of Chica 
Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Profan of Economics 
R B.A. 1960, Williams Co lege; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 
Obert Frederick Dye: Professor of Administration 


B.S. in B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966 Bowling Gr 
Mary] and 


John Joseph Dziak, Profe ssorial L ecturer in ı International 
f -— M.A. 1964, Seton , : 


n; D.B.A. 1972, University of 


Affairs 


Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 


"Roy Brandon E asti Pr Tana o] Heath ; Administration 
Elle J.A 1943, M.A 1945, "ice Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
€n W. Echeverria, Adiun stru 


( 
B.A 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.A. 1969 Middlebury ( 


W 
illiam He ery Eddy, Lecturer in Special 
D S. 1969 St. Cloud University: M.A. 1974. ( ;eorge s ashington University 
vid Lee Edgell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 
€lsure Studies 


» „1961, University of Kansas; B A. 1968, American University; M.A. 1970, Indiana Uni 
ersity; Ph.D. 1976 


f in Fnolich 
LOT in en S 


Education 


University of Cincinnati 


0 . 
n Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adjunct 
cofessor of Mathematics 
e." 1952, City Unive rsity of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia University; 
1967, Geor ge Washington University 
sISenstein, Professor of ny sics 
A T 1941, M.A. 1942. Ph.D 1948, Harvard University 
“Ade 


cEl-Ansary, Professor of Business Administration 
a le P 1962, Cairo University, Egypt; M.B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Ohio State University 
arlene y 3 


B.S, Kay Elbin, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
o 1967, U niversity of Maryland 
a Eldridge 


. 194g , Professor of International Finance 
J, 


M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 


S Fox Elliott , Associate Professor of Political Science and Interna- 


Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 
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Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Professor of Higher Educati n; President of tl 
University 


ille State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 19€ West Virginia University; Ed 
(Kf Colorado; LL.D. 1963 University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, Col 
LL.D. 1966, Concord College; LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at Orono; LL.D. 19 
Georgetown University 


Stefanie Robin Endler, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1967, Emerson College; M.S. 1976, Cit University of New York, Hunter ( ollege 


*Richard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management 


B.A. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University 


Amitai Etzioni, University Professor 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, Heb: 


w University; Ph.D. 1958, University of ( ilifornia, Berkeley 


Audrey Jane Evans, Lecturer in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1971, Keene State College; M.A. 1977, George Washington University 
Dorothy Alita Evans, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois; M.A 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Southern Illinois University 
Grace Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1946, University of Minnesota 
Grose Evans, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art 
B.F.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
Katharine Sinnitt Evans, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1965, University of Washington; M.A, 1967, D.A. 1973 University of Oregc 
Marilyn Jane Evans, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1958, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1965 Yale University 
Michael J. Evans, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1971, Armstrong State College; M.A. 1973 Ph.D. 1976, Syracuse University 


Robert Kent Evans, Visiting Assistant Professor of Anthropology 


t 


B.A. 1965, University of Illinois; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, University -of California, Los Angel" 

1 > , S "m 

Donald Frank Eversmann, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Servit? 
Administration 

B.S. 1967, Cornell University; M.B.A. 1972 Southern Illinois University h 

Sergio Egidio Fabro, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and Resealé 

Professor of Pharmacology " 

M.D. 1956, University of Milan; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1968 University of Rome; Ph.D. 1* 

University of 

Gail Elissa Farrelly, Adjunct Instructor in Accounting 


gf 
B.S. 1965, College of Mount Saint Vincent; M.A. 1969, Fordham University; M.B.A: # 
lona College 


B.S. 1972, Lowell Technological Institute; M.A. 1974, Ph.D 


Gary Alan Federici, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 

1 Syracuse University 

Joseph Fehrenbach, A 
Regional Science 

B.A. 1974, University of Delaware; M.A. 1977 University of Georgia 


Bernice Feinstein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 


x s t 
sistant Professorial] Lecturer in Geography an 


B.A. 1947, Smith College; M.A. 1958, Ed.D 1972, Columbia University 

Sima Ficks, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
Diploma 1964, Kiev State University 

Cynthia Field, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
B.A. 1963 Bryn Mawr Coll ge; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1974. Ci lumbia Unive rsity 

Jonathan D. Fife, Adjunct Associate Professor of Education y 
B.B.A. 1965 University of Massachusetts; M.B A. 1967, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 
State University of New York at Albany; Ed.D. 1975, Pennsylvania State University 

Nicolae Filipescu, Professor of Chemistry p. 5 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; PhD- 
M.D. 1975, George Washington University 
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Id *enelope Peterson Fise her, Studio Lecturer in Applied Musi (Flute) 
Mus.B 1966, University of Iowa; Mus.M 1970, University of Michigar 


p. 
by 


Rode 


Max; y 
l iniz 
^y Benjar 


Elizabeth inn Fisher, A 
B.A, 1966, 


ssistant Professor of Classics | 


Northwestern University; M.A 1971, Ph.D 


1 Harvard University 
Joseph Lyman Fisher, Adjunct Professor of Economics | 
ge 


B.S. 1935, 1 M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1947, Harvard University; M.A. in Ed. 1951 
George Wash 


wdoin C 


ton Univers 

Stephen Todd Fisher Adjunct iss ite Pr 
ministration 
B.A 1963, Washin 


Sadie Fishman 
B 


f Health Services Ad 


8ton and Jefferson College 


Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


*F.A. 1974, Maryland Institute College of Art; M.A. 1975, George Washin; ity 

A a p . y $ 3 ; ; 

Allan Kress Fitzsimmons, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional 
cience 
B.A, 1965, M.A. 1969, California State Un versity, Northridge Ph.D. 1975, University of 


California Los Angeles 


Joseph William Fleck, Associate Professor of Education 

B.A. 1957 City University of New York, Queens College; M.Ed. 1969, Central State Univer- 
V sity; Ph.D 1975, U ersity of Oklahoma 
Marilyn Fleming, Adjunct Assistant Prof ssor of Art Therapy 

F.A. 1954, University of Illinois; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 


John R 
B d 


aymond Fogarty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
1966, University of Baltimore 


* 
Mey Fon. Assistant Professor of Economics 
A. 1971, 


William Re 
“est H 


Wisconsin State University; M.A. 1975, M.A. 1977 University of Kansas 
bert Fonda, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


arvey Forman, Associate Professor of Management Science | 


/2,,1994, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975, George 
ashington University 


ohn Day idson Frame 


, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
Ri * 1967, College of Wooster; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, American University 

l x j js 

chard John Frankie, Professor of Educ ation 
|. "^ 1952, M.A. 1955, University of Michigan; Ed.D. 1966 Wayne State University 

uz ` ' 

zanne G, Frayser, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 

*A. 1965 College of William and Mary; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1976, Cornell University 
0 | (^ * E e ; 
uglas Carleton Frechtling, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human 


Netics and Leisure Studies 
“A. 1965, Hamilt 


on College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 


and, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


Ri ‘S1. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
C 


a ard E. French, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


A. 1961, M A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Uni sity of Oklahoma 


V "ck Stuart French, Associate Professor of Philosophy; Director, Di 
Sion of Ex 


1 “A, 1954. 
Bical g 


Kenyon College; B.D. 1957, Episcopal Theological School; S.T.M. 1965, Union Theo 
1971, George Washington University 
nin Freund, Research Instructor in Special Education 
" ` University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973 George Washington University 
n ? 1 
B Andrew Frey, Professor of Romance Languages 
te h 51, M.A. 1952 University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic reg sd es 
3 j 
"Phen S : 
Ea 1 Souther Fuller, As: 
62, Rutgers. The State 
University 


Professor of Urban Planning 


; M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi; Ph.D. 1969 
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Di: 
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Carol Susan Jonas Gage, Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1968, Finch College; M.A. 1970, New York University; M.A. in Ed. 1974, George wes 


ington University 


Dennis Gale, Assistant Professor of Urban and Regional Planning 
B.A. 1964, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Boston University; M.Ed. 1969, Harvard Unit 
sity; M.C.P. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 

Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accounting 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1965, S% 


1 


of Virginia 
Linda Lou Gallo, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 

B.S. 1959, West Vir 1ia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Robert Charles Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


B.A. 1959, Providence. College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 


Benson E. Gammon, Lecturer in Mathematics 


B.S. 1940, 1 versity f Virginia; M.S. 1947 ise Western Reserve University 
Linda Gantt, Lecturer in Art Therapy 

B.A. 1966, North Texas State University; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 

B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Daniel Dee Garner, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Forensic Sciences 


B.A. 1969, David Lipscomb College; Ph.D. 1973, University of Tennessee 

Eleanor Radcliffe Garner, Assistant Profe ‘ssorial Lecturer in English , 
B.A. in Ed. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington Unive rsity; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. P 
Georgetown University 

Nathan Conant Garner, Assistant Professor of Drama; Director of Theat! 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, Uni ity of North Carolina 

Carleton Theodore Garrett, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1962, Lehigh University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 197 
Wisconsin 

Callie Beth Gass, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A. 1972, New York University 

Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and Economics 
B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia Univ 

Harry Irving Gates, Associat Professor of Sculpture 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 

James David Gates, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education " 
B.A. 1951, Hiram College; M.A. 1956, Columbia University; Ed.D. 1975, George washinl 
University 

Alfonso Geiger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1950, University of Michigan 

Alan Harold Gelb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1968, University of Natal; B.Phil. 1971, Oxford University f 

: j 
Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics a 


vers 


7, Universiti 


ersit 


Leisure Studies 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University 
Fariborz Ghadar, Ambre vsu ds of Business Administration "I 
- (C.E 1968, B.S. 1969, M.S.(M.E.) 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; ^ 
, D.B.A. 1975, Harvard University 
Phyllis Eleanor Gieseler, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
Howard Frank Gillette, Jr., Associate Professor of American C 'ivilizat 
B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University Í 
Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; Associate Dean Q 


jon 


School of Government and. Business Administration git 

B.S. 1947, Boston University; M.S. 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1958, Unive 

Iowa : nce 
Bruce Willard Given, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scie 


B.S. 1959, Kansas State University; M.S.F.S. 1975, George Washington University 
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Audrey L. Glassman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1946, Syracuse University; M.F.A. 1975, American University 
Bernard Sholom Glassman, Associate Professorial Lecture in Art 
S. 1943, Harvard University 
Irving Isadore Glick, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
Joe Jeff Goldblatt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.F.A. 1974, St. Edward's Unive rsity 
Robert Stanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 19¢ 4, Columbia University; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
Allan L. Goldstein, Professor of Biochemistry 
8. r 


1959, Wagner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers 


The State University 
LAFZI 
Victor Karl Golla, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
eredith Ann Gonyea, Professorial Lecturer in Health Services Administra- 
lion 
B.S. 1960 University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1971, Univerity of Michigan 
Charles Vance Gordon, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health 
Servii es Administration 
" B.A, 1967, 1 niversity of Colorado; Ph.D. 1971, Washington University 
Marvin Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1942. City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia Uni- 
Versity : š x 
Andrew Jay Graham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M B.A. 1965, Yale University; J.D. 1968, New York University 
ârvin David Green, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
S ‘S. 1961, M.A 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati 
san Kay Green, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
t ‘A. 1971, Michigan State University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Loyola University of Chicago 
seph Arthur Greenberg, Associate Professor of Education 
Joh ‘S. in Bus. Ed. 1968, Salem ate College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D. 1974, Boston University 
n Greene, Lecturer in English 


B. 7. 
Sh A. 1972, University College, Ireland 
erwin Greene, Associate Professor of Urban Planning 


“Arch, 1959, M.S. in C.R.P. 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology 


amuel w r x . 
muel W, Greenhouse, Professor of Statistics 


he 1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Wash- 
8ton University 


Ouplas "ds 3 ; : i Es 
Uglas McCreary Greenwood, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
* 1966, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1972, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1979, University of 


rth Carolina 


ü i > " . . ` * 
ndice Hart Greer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 


Fulle ' 1972, George Washington University; M.A. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
r 


, Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 
Wi E 992, University of Wisconsin; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 
B.A m Byron Griffith, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
*Phin: 958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962. Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
B P Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Management 


;,B.A. if 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George 
niversity 


A, >y Grubar, Professor of Art 
Versit 5. M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
AAN y 


tOr übbatic absence spring semester 1981 
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al leave ac ademic year 1980-81 
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Joseph Grunwald, Adjunct Professor of Economics 


B.S. 1943, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1950, Columbia University 


Fred William Grupp, Jr. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public A 
ministration 
B.A. 1954, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 

Pamela Sabalos Gudnason, Lecturer in English 


B.A. 1977, George Washington University 


Eileen Morris Guenther, Studio Lecturer in 


(f Kan M.A., D.M.A 


Applied Music (Organ) 


y of Americé 


B.A., Mu 


1970, Univt Catholic Univers 


Roy James Guenther, Assistant Professor of Musi 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic Univer 
of America 
Murli Manol 
B.S. 1963, M 


Dh T TY y 
M.S, 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Saskal? 


van, i nadt 


d Political Scien 


*Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs 
of California Berkel 


B.A. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of Budapest; M.A. 1939, University 
Ph.D. 1943, University of California, Le les 

Sheldon Edward Haber, Professor of Economics : 
B.A. 1954, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins Univer? 


Eleanor Martha Hadley, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1938, Mills College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 

Neil Blaine Hadley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Servii 
4dministratio1 
B.A. 1949, University of Northern Iowa; M.H.A. 1958, Baylor University; M.S. 1962, Aris? 
State University; D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 


T 


Robin Howard Hagaman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Servi 
Administration 
B.S. 1958, Arkansas State University; M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University i 
Donald Llewellyn Hagengruber, Adjunct. Assistant Professor of He 
Services Administration 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, J.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin 
E. William Hahn, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 
William Emitt Halal, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
Max Halperin, Research Professor of Statistics " 
B.S. 1940, University of Omaha; M.S. 1941, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1950, Universi? 
North Carolina 
William Charles Handorf, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1973, Michigan State University 
William Walter Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management Scienc 
B.A. 1959, Princeton University; D.Engr. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
John Hardt, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia Un 


Michael Mont Harmon, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1963, Utah State University; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern Cali 


l 


versit 


Edmund Patrick Harper, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1965, University College, Dublin; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
*Jerry Harvey, Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas at Austin 
Shahin Hashtroudi, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1971, American University of Beirut; Ph.D. 1976, State University 
Stony Brook 


/ 
of New yon 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1981 
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Richard Catlin Haskett, Professor of American History 
B.A, 1940, M.A. 1941, Indiana University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton University 


Gertrude Haugan, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
4 B.A. 1952, M.A. 1956, Ge orge Washington University; Ph.D. 1970, University of Maryland 


Declan Charles Haun, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Oli Havry lyshyn, Associate Professor of Economics 
A. 1966, Queen's Unive rsity, Canada; Ph.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Donald Hawkins, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies and 


Research Professor of Medicine 
na. 1958, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 
Niversity 
P : : . : : 
attick Louis Hayes, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 19 70, M.S. 1971, D.A. 1973, Carnegie-Mellon University 


Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Associate Professor of Education 


y *Á. 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 
Marcy G Heidish, Lecturer in English 
‘A. 1969, Vassar College; M.A. 1971, American University 


John He lmer T, AssoDiate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1966, | hiversity of Melbourne; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 


Charles 


| Hen ide 'rson III, Adjunct Instructor in Health Services Administra- 


tion 
] BS. 1 1968, Cornell University; M.B.A. 1974, University of Pennsylvania 
eitrey : " 
firey R, Henig, Assistant Prof fessor of Political Science 
A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
*D. ; 
’gmar Renate Kirshner Henney, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
f 


'S. 1954, M.S 1956, University o 


S Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 
1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


Miami; Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 


Gi egi 
ben Richard Pe rer, Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Professor of 
tild Heal lth and Development 
à * 1953, M.S. 1954 kx acuse University; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 
8 A t 
" Hertz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 


* 1968, Stanford Unive rsity; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesota 


Juli l ; 
lia E lizabe th Hicks, Assistant Professor of Spanish 


ili * 1946, M.A 1947, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
| Phili - à 
p Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English 
* 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 
al Hill, Profes sor of ! listory 


"x 1949, Tufts Unive rsity; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 
ersity r 


"ld Paul Hill 


l, Adjunct Instructor in Business Administration 


SE 976, Unive rsity of Maryland 
7 * 
8 William Hillis, Professor of Speech; Director, Speech Pathology and 
iology 
| hiemis Universi ty of Nebraska; M.A- 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio State 
i 
Ose 


ph 
Bm. e Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Alfy 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen 
beitel, Associate Professor of Religion 
' Haverford Coll lege; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Affai kasr Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International 
rs 


A. 194 
Net 46, / ^ 
è MA, 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
t Sabbatic, 
On Sübbatical M Cnr set nap 
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Harold Lester Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Health Services Administ 
tion 
M.D. 1942, Georgetown University; J.D. 1972, American University 

*Denis Michael Hitchcock, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Princeton Universi 


tHerman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


is 


Robert Lee Holland, Associate Professor of Management Science; Dean! 
the College of General Studies 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1960, Texas A&M Universit 
Bruce Holly, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1971, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 
Mary Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Robert William Holmstrom, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1956, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke University 
Assad Homayoun, Visiting Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, University of Tehran; M.Phil, 1967, Karachi University; M.Phil. 1972, Ph.D. LA 
George Washington University 
William Duane Hope, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1960, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Davi 
Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Associate Professor of Education | 
B.A. 1952, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, California State Univers 
Northridge; Ed.D. 1972, American University 
hd 
James O, Horton, Associate Professor of American History and Civilizat | 
B.A. 1964, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1970, University of HE 
Ph.D. 1973, Brandeis University 
Sue Ann Robinson Hoth, Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1968, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 1971, Columbia University 
Nicholas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 
Edmund G. Howe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science, | 
B.A. 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, Columbia University; J.D. 1976, Catholic Uni 


of America 


Thomas Richard Howie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education "E 
B.S. 1963, Frostburg State College; M.Ed. 1967, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1972, 
Washington University 


ad a : i ) 
Ching-Yao Hsieh, Professor of Economics À 
B.A. 1939, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington Univ? 

; : 
Kun-yen Huang, Professor of Microbiology "2 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington Univers! 

Houlder Howard Hudgins, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art d 
B.S. 1970, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1978 George Washington Univers P l 
Maxwell White Hudgins, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Bue 
Administration } 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Virginia 
Terry Lee Hufford, Associate Professor of Botany ! 
B.S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Bowling Green State University; Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State University 
Rudolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University of Chicago 7 


Thomas Louis Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, University of Oklahoma 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1980 
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Edwin Lee Hullander, Visiting Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
| 
tion 
B.S. 1960, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Iowa State 
Nivers ity 


ohn Paul Hume, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
‘B.A. 1964, U niversity of Notre Dame; J.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Robert Lee Humphrey, Jr., Professor of Anthropology l 
B.A. 1962 American University; Ph.D. 1970, University of New Mexico 


Gérard Paul } Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 


*Á. 1963, American Univer ; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 
Robert Nicholas Ianacone, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
728 1908, M.S. 1971, State University of New York at Buffalo: Ed.D. 1976, University of 
Florida 


: Terrence Ireland, Associate Professor of Statistics 
“A. 1960 Cornell University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
rman Murray Irvine, Stt idio oL ecturer in Applied Music (Bass) 
S. in Mus.Ed. 1955, M.Ed. in s.Ed. 1962, University of Maryland 


hafiqu] Islam, Visiting As ssistant Professor of Economics 
T “A. 1974, Univers ty of Mi 
ita Klein Ives, Prüfésór of Special Education 
S. 195 3, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, George Wash- 
ington University - 
Javid Iwamoto, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
E 1947, Walla Walla Serg d = A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, 
Mi d.D, 1963, George Washington Ur rsity 
‘chae] John Jac kson, Professo r of Physiology 
‘S. 1953, University of London; Ph.D 1966, Sheffield University 
Obert Joseph Kassel Jacob, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
“A 1972, M.S.E. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 
eeil Bryant Jacobson, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
Cology 


'S. 1960, U niversity of Utah; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 


g J | 
lie Bravman Jacobson, Assistant Professor of Speech | 
k 1970, Northwestern Unive 'TSity; M.F.A. 1974, Boston University 
as : 
p arat A. Jamil, Visiting Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A. 1965, M.A 1967, University of the Panjab, Pakistan; Ph.D. 1976, City University of | 
;raduate School and University Ce | 
* Richard Janis, Assistant Profes sorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
* 1968, Unive rsity of Wisconsin; J.D. 1972, Harvard University 


ter 
ter 


£e of General Studies : 
iagt 1958, University of Wisconsin -Whitewater; M.A. in Ed. 1960, Ed.D. 1967, George Wash- 
m University $ 
na 
Pu Entwis] le Johnson, Assistant Professor of Biology 
Qu 1970 » Cornell Colle ege; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chicago 


wt ga 
B.S. dward Johnson, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
lan "65, Johns Hopkins University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 
s Diers Jo 


Studies 

! S. 1955, Univ 
pas 

a Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 


oi ro Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, University 
n 


Vil li 
lam ^ . 
BA told Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
berlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 


| 
| 
: | 
a Carl Jensen, Professorial Lecturer in Education; Associate Dean of 


hnson, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 


ersity of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of Iowa 
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Meredith Leam Jones, Adjunct Professor of Biological S iences 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, 1 niversity of California Berkeley 
Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion; University Marshal 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957 Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 
Eva Scheyer Jospe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
M.A. 1963, Georgetown University 
Hugo Dietrich Junghenn, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Albright College; M.A. 1967, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1971, George Washilif 
University 
Robert Konrad Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


B.A. 1948, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; p» 
1957, Pennsylvania State University 


Daniel R. K 
B.S. 1953 
University 

William Michael Kane, Associate Professorial Le« turer in Human Kin 
and Leisure Studies 


B.S. 1969, Northwest Missouri State University; M.S. 1970, University of Utal Ph.D. 


ersity of Oregon 


ane, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
, 
George Washington University; B.S.F.S. 1954 J.D. 1956, LL.M. 1964, George 


if 


Univ 


Stephen Arnold Karp, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for 9* 
Research; Ph.D. 1962, New York University 

Irving Katz, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 195 ty University of New York Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State Univer? 
Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

Nan Mattingly Kauer, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1972, Randolph-Macon College 


Judith Gichner Kauffman, Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1968, Cornell University 

Samuel Kavruck, Visiting Professor of Education " 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. in Govt 
Ed.D. 1954, George Washington University 

"Warren Joseph Keegan, Professor of Business Administration vh 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1959, Kansas State University; M.B.A. 1961, D B.A. 1967, Harvard UB 

Joanne K. Kelleher, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1969, St. Louis University; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1976 Boston University 

Steven Keller, Assistant Professor of Speech; Director of Forensics 
B.S. 1968, M.A. 1969, Ohio State University po 

Eugene W. Kelly, Jr., Professor of Education; Dean of the School of 
cation and Human Development 
B.A. 1958, M.Div. 1962 Josephinum College; M.Ed. 1969, Ph.D 1971, University 
Carolina 

John Price Kelly, Adjunct Instructor in Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1960, Prarie View Agricultural and Mechanical College; M.P.H. 1971, Univ! 
California 

Margaret Fraser Kelso, Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1974, George Washington University 

John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor of Economics "m d 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955, George Washington U 

Robert Emmet Kennedy, Jr., Associate Professor of European History w 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973, Bran 
versity 

Richard Alec Kenney, Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1947, University of Birmingham 

Robert Wayne Kenny, Professor of History phd: 1p 
B.J. 1953, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; 
University of Chicago 


of 9* 
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Stephen Gabriel Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 


Hewitt Kenyon, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 194 ;, Ph.D. 1954, University of California, Berkeley 


Jackson Kelley Kern, Assistant Professor of Statistics 


B.A. 1938, Fairmont State Co ; M.B.A. 1954, Columbia University 
Margot arr Kernan, Associate Professor of Speech 

B.A. Bennington College; M.A. 1966, San Francisco State University 
James Michael Kerns, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 

B.A, 1 


1966, St. Olaf College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 

Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate-Professor of Physics 

S ^« 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1968, University of Virginia 
ura Kang Kim, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


B.A. 1949, E a Univers Korea; Mus.B. 1950, Baldwin-Wallace College; Mus.M. 1952 
Manhattan S 1001 of Musi 


Sung Kim, Professor of 1 


A. 1956, Vander 


Nora yr 
A 


'olitical Science and International Affairs 
bilt University; Ph.D. 1958, Univ ersity of Pennsylvania 

Kind, Professor of Microbiology and of Medicine 
Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan 
ames Ceci] King, Professor of German 

à ‘A. 1949, M.A. 1950 Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 

“ing, Associate Professor of Chemistry 


N B.S, 1966, Illinois Institute of Tec hnology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard University 
D Isner Kirkendall, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
S. 1965. M.S. 1967 O 


1967, ( State Univers 


ty; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 


rgaret R. Kirkland, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B., 77, Georgetown Uniíyersity 


A * 1969, Mary Baldwin College; M.A. 1€ 
r , f d n "a 
thur David Kirsch, Professor of Statistics and of Psychology 
“A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 
ter Flindell Klarén, Professor of History 
D A. 1960, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D 1968, University of California, Los Angeles 
0 TR pium i : ‘ 
Vra Gail Kleiman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychology 
Phi" 1964, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1969, University of London 
> Ip Klubes, Professor of Pharmacology 
ot 199 City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University 
Minnesota 
au y ^ = : " A 
E Roy Knight, Adjunct Instructor in Health Services Administration 
M * 1973, M.A. 1975 George Washington University 
ar A k 
: k R, Knowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Ad- 
Ministration 
1962, Bost 


y 


n University; M.P.H. 1970, University of Pittsburgh 


ys ;arle Knowlton, Associate Professor of Biology; Assistant Dean 
Co umbian College of Arts and Sciences 
+ Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970, University of North Carolina 


Win}; 
illi T e " Be " 
am Way ne Knox, Adjunct Instructor in Health Services Administration 
1-79, ity of Kansas; M.S. 1975, Ohio State University 


arit i : i 
p ‘ta Koch-Weser, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
lari] * 1975 Friedrich Wilhelms Universitaet, Germany 
Pes Jean Koering, Professor of Anatomy 
Jason ES College of St. Scholastica: M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 
B.A vid Kogan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Louis S, ` Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Bs, ee Pson Kornicker, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
hn Kr 41, Bs 1942, University of Alabama; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 
B.S, 4 aft, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
Edith K ' St. Bonaventure University; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of Pittsburgh 
r i s 
amer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art Therapy 


Univers 


» Rheinische 


| 
| 
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ct Associate Professor of Art 1 herapy 
hington University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Amer 


ican University 


Kenneth Krell, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1954, University of Pitts gh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Columbia University 


Gordon Fox Kreplin, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 
B.A. 1975, American University 

Melinda Kreshover, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, George Washington University 

David A. Kriegman, Lectur 


B.S. 1970, M.S. 1972, Florida Institute 


I 


Man M. Kriegsman, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1951, M.A. 19 Columbia University; 
Dean Krueger, Research Professor of Statistics and of Ophthalmology 
sit 


B.A. 1938, M.A. 1942, Univer y of Chicago; M.S. 1959, Columbia University 


Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1956, Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 

Edwin Paul Kulawiec, Professor of Education à; 
B.S. 1950 Bethany College, West Virginia; M.A. 1956, Seton Hall University; M.A.T. 196 


y; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin 


Indiana Univ 


Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor of Accounting " 
B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania; CJ? 
1952, State of Maryland 

Hanna Yaxa Landsberg Kwiatkowska, Adjunct Associate Professor of Af 
Therapy 
B.A. 1929, Academy of Fine Arts, Warsaw 

John Marion Lachin III, Associate Research Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1965, Tulane University of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1972, University of Pittsburgh 

Melvin Paul Lader, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, State University of New York at Albany 

"Jerry Lee Lake, Associate Professor of Photo 'raphy 
B.F.A. 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio University : 

` ye ; ini 

Carl James Lange, Professor of Psychology; Vice President for Admin 
tration and Research 
B.S. 1945, Duke University; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Pittsburgh «of 

i 4 : 1: 220 fi) 

Larry D. Lankton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American Civilizal 
B.A. 1969, DePauw University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D 1977, University of Pennsylvania 

JoAnne Lanouette, Instructor in Anthropology 
B.S. 1967, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1976 George Washington University 

Nicholas Lappas, Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Thiel College; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Duquesne University 

Geza Peter Lauter, Professor of Business Administration 


B.A. 1954, Institute for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B.A 1964, P 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Robert Alan Lavine, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Chicago 

Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University lism 

William Medley Lawbaugh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journal! 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1967, St. Louis University; Ph.D. 1972, University of Missouri 

Edward Pitt Lawson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1951, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1955, New York University 

Thomas Lawton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 


B.S. 1953, Durfee Technical Institute; M.F.A. 1959, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1970, 
University 


np. 9 


parit 


* On sabbatical leave academic year 1980-81 


William Matthew Leach, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
‚A. 1956, Be rea College; M.S. 1962 

Warrel] Fil 
tration 


B.S. 1975, 1 niversity of Maryland; B.S. 1976, M.B.A. 1977, George Washington University 


Linda Jane Lear, Adiunct Associate Professor of History; Assistant Di- 
Tector, Division of Experimental Programs 
B.A. 1962, Connecticut College; M.A. 1964, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1974, George Wash- 
ington University 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs; 
irector, Programs in Public Affairs 


» Ph.D. 1965, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
mer Leadbeater, Adjunct Instructor in Health Services Adminis- 


B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University ‘and Agricultural and Mechanical College; M.A. 1950, 
University f Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago 

Ann Le, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
B.A. 19 il National University College of Music Mus.M. 1959, New England Con- 
Servat r 


sistant Professor of Chinese 


* 1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1979, 


Georgetoy 


M vn University 
Yrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 


onald Richard Lehman, Associate Professor of Physics 


E 1962, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology; 
-D. 1970 George Washington University 


atric; j : 
tricia Hilary Madoo Lengermann, Professor of Sociology 
* 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 


win Milton Lerner II, Research Professor of Microbiology 

" “i. 1941, M.D 1944, Harvard 1 niversity 
E Levis, p > ; 
: Levitan, Professor of Economics 
‘S.S. 1937, City 
University - 


ern r 
nard Isaac Levy, Professor of Psychology 
“A. 1948, New York University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 
Jose 1 


University of New York, City College; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia 


ph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry 
wh 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
ET Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of Accounting 
Joh * 1938, Unive rsity of Western Ontario; M.B.A. 1939, Northwestern University 
D Frodas 1 : ~ 
` -£ Tederick Lewis, Professor of Geology 
Uni, 059, M.S. 1960, Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand; D.Phil. 1964, Oxford 
R niversity * 


alph Keple 


Ba. + Pler Lewis, Professor of Anthropology 


Php ;..’ Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern California; 
m. * 1967, Co bia University 


lig - Lewis, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and Po- 
Itica] Sci 


BA 1 -lence 
Ube, 951, M.A. 1953 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1960, American University 
rt Wh; nhs ARE 
BA Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 
D 952, Ph.D 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan State University 


gonna Ling. As 


mm 'sistant Professor of Health Care Administration 
C rl A 1 Portland Stat University; Ph.D. 1978, Brandeis University 
liti, Te Linden, Associate Professor of International Affairs and Po- 
a al Science 
R ton Unive, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washing- 
0 ersity 
y afles 


TP Lindholm, Professor of Geology 
Hopkins ‘yp tversity of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1967, Johns 
iversity 
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I 4 Associate Professor of Speech and Assi 
Research Professor of Medicine 


1970, Lebanon V tey College; M.A. 19 4, Ph.D. 1975, Temple University 


1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Calvin Darlington Lint on, Professor of English: 


Dean of Columbian Co 


nces 


B.A. 1935, George 


ington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D 1940, Johns Hopkins Univ 

Lewis Lipnick, Studi: Lecturer in Applied Music (Bassoon and Recorde 
Mus.B. 1968, Peat dy Institute of Baltimore 

Gordon Leslie Lippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 


B.S. 1942, Litt.D 1971, Springfield College; B.D. 1946, Yale University; M.A. 1947, Unive 

f Nebraska; Ph.D 1959, American Unive rsity 

Thomas Phillip George Liverm; in, Professor of Mathematics and Adji 
P rofessor of Engineering and Applied Science 


sit Montpellier; M.A 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 


Associate Piofassó: of Management ocience; Assist 


| Of Government and Business Administration 
State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D 1970, 


George Washington | 


Norma Maine Loese , Professor of Business Administration: Dean of | 


School of Gove 'rnment and Business Adminis tration 


B.A. 1958, M.B.A 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George We ishington I niversity 


John Mortimer Logsdon, Professor of Public Affairs and Political Scien 
B.S. 1960, Xavier U niversity, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970, New York University 


John F rede rick Long, Assistant P rofessorial Lecturer 


in Geography 
B.S. 1967 T 


i : r 
rgia Institute of Technology M.A 1970, Ph.D 1974 University of No 


William Francis Edward Long, Professor of 
Division of University and Summer 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 194 Ph.D. 1967, ( 


Economics; Dean of th 

Students 

;eorge Washington University 

Benj; imin David Lourie, Assistant Profe 
B.A. 1971, Ear lham College 


John Carl Lowe, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1958, M.A 960, George Washington Ur 


sorial Lecturer in Art 


Iversity; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 
Gregory Ludlow, Associate Professor of French 
Licence és Lettres 1962 University of Paris; Ph.D 1970, McGill University, C anada 


Robert Alfred Luke. Jr., Visiting Assistant Professor of Education 


B.A. 1963, Colgate University; M.A. 1965 Ph.D. 1971 University of Maryland d d 
Dorcas Joanne Lynn, Assistant Profe« sor of Health Care Sciences dit 
Medicine; Fac un; sociate for Humanitie s and Medicine 


B.S. 1970, Dickinson College; M.D. 1974. Be ston University i 
[^ 
James Lawrenc ie Lyons, Assistant Professorial Lec ture 'r in Forensic Scien 
B.A. 1962 Wheeling College J-D. 1967, Gec rgetown Universit 
ini n Hel len Mac omber, Haaearch Instruc tor in Education 
A. 1974, WI | College; M.A. in Ed. 1977, Geo ' Washington 1 niversity 


"a s Hunt uL Assoc iate Professor of f English 
B.A. 1965, Princeton Ur uversity; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1989 
James Mahoney . Jr. ema iate P 


American Civil lization 
B F. A 1958 


» Yale University 


n gn 
rofessorial Lecturer in Ant hropology 


PI hiladelphía College of Art 
Wendy Maiorar 1a, Adjunct Assistant Professor of 


Art Therapy 
B.A. 1961, Ameri ao Univentin M.A, 1976, ( 


veorge Washington Universit y trati? 
Paul Bernard Malone III, Assistant Professor of Business Administrati pi^ 


" s 
B.S. 1952, U.S Military Academy; M.S in Per.Ad. 1969, D.B.A 1973, George Wa 
University 
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William Everett Maloney, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S, 1950, M.S 1951, George Washington University 


Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmac ology 
B.S. 1944 Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 
Wallace Harper Mann, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
lle Mus.B, 1943 


Eastman School of Musi 
aymond M 


! M anning, Adjunct P. ronan of Biological Sciences 
em N B.A, 1956, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963 University of Miami 
r) athan Mantel, Research Professor of Statistics 

Bs, 1939, City U niversity of New York, City College; 


M.A. 1956, American University 


arasciulo, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
1950, University of Miami 


Joseph B: ernard Mi irgolin, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 


of New York, Brooklyn Ce ollege; M.A. 1947 
York U niversi ty 


Edw 'ard M 


» George Washington 


'rofessor of f Educ ation 
ay »lege; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1949, 
y sorial Lecturer in English 
1952, Niagara University; Ph.D. 1978, Catholic 
h 
of Economics 
1978, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
rj 5 ; " 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in American 
C 
B.A 19 Unive ty of Missouri; M.A 72, Ph.D. 1976, Indiana Unive rsity 
| Judith Pe . 
E Martin, Associate Pri fessorial Lecturer in Journalism 
] Sh ] 195 sley College 
E Ellen n | Smith Mastran, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
and Regional Science 
/ A 1965, \ ss 2 ngton University 
in à; 
thony James } Accounting 
ES 1951, M.B 1 ; M.A, 1963, University of Notre Dame; C.P.A. 
Pauly State of New Jersey 
s e Maze l, Professor of Pharmacology and of Anes thesiology 
= 1946, Med 
TS Mec 


lical College of 


h.D. 1960, V 


irginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1955, 
rsity 


stant Research Professor of Special Education 


D. 1977, George Wa ashing 


derbi 


It Un 


n University 
eo, Professor of Romance Languages 


sity of New York, City College; M.A, 1938, Ph.D. 1961, Columbia 


Assistant Profes sor 


Ph.D. 1975, ( 


fou hy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Cynthia í Duque sne Universit y: M.L. 1955, Univ ersity of Pittsburgh 


of English 


l University 


ASi tock, Assistant P rofessor of Political Science 
fassach,, Harvard University; M A 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1976, 
- Setts In f wy 
net) ` : logy 
"ul > 
8, "- Tederick M {cClure, Professorial Lecturer in C ommercial Law 
Diane C. N M.S. 1932, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland 
Bia 197 IcC nne ll, Assistant Professorial Lecturerin English 
Lyn " ^ Gannon Col ege; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1978, Uni versity 


sz AD l f Maryland 
Jäme. aine McDey itt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics A Leisure Studies 


enne th McDonald, Associate Professor of International Affairs 


BI 
‘Oni ' "ale University; p. Litt 1961, D.Phil. 1975, Oxford University 


e of; 
t absence ac ademic year 1980-81 
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Stephen E. McGaughey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

I o A 

).A. 196 S iwest Missouri State College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Iowa State l niversity 
John Patrick McGill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


B.S. 196 Ge wn University 


*Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Urban Planning 
B.A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard University 
Margaret McIntyre, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwestern 


versit A.P 1963, George Washi (in University 

Cornelius Patrick McKelvey ssistant Professor of Health Services 3 
munistration 
B.S. 1963, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; M.S. 1970, University of Maryl 
M.A. in H.C.A. 1973, George Washington University 

Francis Edward McLaughlin, Professorial Lecturer in Business Adm 


stration 
B.S. 1960, University of New Mexico J.D. 1966, American University 

Marian McNabb, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ) 
Mus.B. 1930, University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Seminary 


Robert Emit McNelis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educ ation 
B.S. 1954, West Chester State College; M.A. in Ed. 1961, Ed.D, 1968, George Washing 


McRe 
1904, Geor 


sociate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
niversity; J.D. 1972, American University 
Cornelius ( ‘len McWright, Adjunct Professor of Forensic Sciences and 
Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1952, University of Evansville; M.S. 1985, Ph.D 1970, George Washington Universit 
Lucy Lauretta Melbourne, Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University; M.A. 1972 Catholic University of America 
John Latane Melnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scient 
B.S. 1958, J.D. 1961, University of Virginia 
Christine Foster Meloni, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1963, Wells College; M.A. 1964, Middleburg College s 
Kenneth Everett Melson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forel 
Sciences 
B.A. 1970, Denison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Henry Merchant, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University e Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers—The State University 
Bernard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1959, University of Nevada; M.A. 1960, Ph.D 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Astrid E. Maven, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1967, Mount Holyoke ( ollege; M.P.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University "m 
Carl Ronald Merril, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Le€ 
in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
Anthony Louis Mescher, Assistant Professor of Biol ogy 
B.S. 1971, St. Joseph's College, Indiana; M.S. 1973, Ph.D 1975, Ohio State University 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., Profe 'ssor of Romance Languages; AS 
Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1955, George Washington University 
Michael Ray Metzger, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1972, M.A. 1973, U niversity of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1979, Stanford U niversity is 
„s Admin 
Michael Meyer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Services 


tration s R 
B.S. 1971, University of Kentucky; M.H.A. 1974, Xavier University; M.S.M. 1975, 
College; D.P.A. 1978, Nova University 


gist” 


*On sabbatical leave fall semester 1980 


w 


Yael 


H. Emerson Me :yers, Professorial Lecturer in Music 


Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epide 
mental Health 
B.A. 1945 Stanford Univers 


miology and Environ- 


n sity; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, M.S. 
in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard Univers sity 


Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washi ngton University 

James Miller, Professor of Psy 
B.A, 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.I 


, 
holog i 
1966, Yale University 


Lenore Donna “Miller, Curator, Dimock Gallery 
A. 1969, ( her Col 


Lillian Miller, Profes: orial Lecturer in Art and American Civilization 
B.A. 1943 n dcliffe College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Colt 


lege; M.F.A. 1972, George W ishington University 


via University 


stant Professor of Russian 

8 stern University; M.A. 1966, Uni versity of Michigan 

amuel B indio k Molina, A Assistant Professor of Art 
A 1 


1964, M.A. 1969, University of Wy 
Cl; 


àrence Cowan Mor Ai ile, Professor of American Givilization 


i BA. 1947, Ma lester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 

{ A i : 

arco Antonio VS igi Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S, 4 19, California Institute of Technologv: M.A. 1973 American University 


0 ? Ad l | i 
J hn Edward Mo ntgomery, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Services 
Administration 


* 1970, Br 
Versity of 


1 Unive rsity; M.H.A. 1972, University of Minnesota; M.S. 1975, Uni- 


Calif 


aren Mor itgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer r in Art 
3S, 195 University of Maryland; M.I A. 1976, George Washington U niversity 


*rothy Adel Moore, Professor of Education 


Ie "^. 1954 Uni versity of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, American University 
Or 

lathan D; ivid Moreno, , Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
ra Unive ; Ph.D. 1977, Washington University 


Ba adre w Morgan, f Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs 
* 1957, Stetson Univ ersity; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 


lo oh Morrell, Jr. 
An Val 


*Á. 1973, Hofst 


John 


sistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


a Hel len Morris, Re search Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 


tudies 
Mapa] 4, M.A. 1 University of Maryl 
et Elizabeth Inco Morris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathe- 
mütics 
1 y of Evansville; M.A. 1928, University of Chicago 
B. t Morr rison, aoii tant Professorial Lecturer in English 
i 93, M. Ph.D. 1977, George Washington Universi ity 
Xle 


iche Is Morse, Lecturer in English 
ford University 

dos in Mosél, Professor of Psyc hology 
ant Colgate Unive rsity; M.A. 1941, Columbia U niversity 


A Arthur Mosa Professor of Slavic 
* 1956 Yale 


M University; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 
. Bs te O8ES, Assist tant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
Faye s St ' Temple Ur ; M.S. 1975, Towson State University 
. 
ie llm; an Maskovettel Lecturer in English 
, A 0, Ge orge Washington Universi ty 
T leave fall semester 1980 
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Ronald Ri 1ymond Mueller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


I S. Naval Acaden 


to auf, Adjunct Professor of History 
state University of Science and Te hnology; M.A. 1950, Ph.D 1953, Uniti 
rkeley 


lose m Patrick Murphy, Professorial Lei turer In Business Administration 


49, LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, George Washington 1 niversity 
hili ip An thony Musgrove, A ciate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A ) Haverford College; M.P.A. 1904, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1974, Massachus#! 


titute of Te nology 


Jerold B. Muskin, Assistant Professorial wed turer in Economics 
J.A. 1 Lehigh University; M.B.A. 1958, Nortl stern University; Ph.D. 1976, Tem? 


David Myhra, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Region 
tanning 
1 State College; M.S. 1965, North Dakota State University; M.A. d 
Leonard Nadler, Professor of Education 

B.B.A. 1948 ity University of New York, City College; Ed.D. 1962, Colum” 


M.S. 195 ( 


Universit 


Honey Ni ashman Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and LeisU* 
Studies; Director of the Office of Laboratory Experience, School? 
Education and Human Deve lopment 
B.S. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College 

Nadine Nadeshda Natov, Professor of Russian " 
M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1941 Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, Soviet Union; Ph.D. 1 
University of Michiga 

Henry Richard Nau, Associate Professor of Political Science and Inter" 
tional Affairs j 
B.S 1963 Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972 Johns Hop? 
Univer: 

Salih Nur Ne Itci, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1970, Middle East Technical University, Turkey; Ph.D. 1976 University of Minnesoti 

Anna Louise Kasten Nelson, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, University of Oklah ma; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 

David Nelson, Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, Ph.D 1946, University of Wisconsin 

Paul Delay Nelson, Adjunct Professor of Health Services Administration 
B.A. 1954, Princeton niversity; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961 University of Chicago 

Benjamin Nimer, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1953 University of Chicago 

Tal J 4 rof , Dean ' 

James Noel, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Education; Assistant 
the College of G neral Studies : 
B.A. 1966, M.A. 1968, Central Michigan University; Ed.D. 1972, North Carolina State Uni” 

Robert Anthony Norris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 

Mary Elizabeth Norton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
B.A. 1935, M.A. 1938, University f Michigan " 

Special Educatio” 
Hari t Novakovich , Assistant Professorial Lecture r in Special Educ 


arsi"! 


> M.E Ur 
)5 I 


3. 1 ther nois ity | 
jon” 
John. Warren Nystrom, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Reg! 
Selenoe 


B.A 936, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1942, C lark University 
Stephen O' Brien, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1966, St. Francis College; Ph.D. 1971 Cornell University 


Thomas O'Connor, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science ford V 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1956 Harvard University; Ph.D. 1965, Stanf 
versity 


TIEFE TV RL yr tm t nnnm 
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Robert Stewart Odmark, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (French | 
Horn) 


B.M. 1969, Unive rsity of Michigan; M.M. 1972,-Catholic University of America 


George Andrew Olkhov is: Associate Professor of Russian 


1£56, M.A. 1957, Univers ity of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
Charles O' Re: ir, Professor of 1 F ‘orens ic Sciences 
B.S. 19 ytechnic In te 4 State University; M.S, 1961, M.C. 1964, Uni- [ 
Versity 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth | 
Unive | 
Jan Marc Ore stein, Assistant dem ege of Pathology 
B.A. 1963 Hoy University; Ph.D. 1969, M.D. 1971, State University of New York 
Downst A i | 
Ti | 
ürker O ( a Asso Professor of Ceramic | 
Dipl Sc l of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, George Washington Uni- | 
versit 
Harry P. Pachon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration | 
E 1967, M.A. 1 California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1974, Claremont Graduate | 
schoo] | 
Randall Kent Packer, Professor of Biology | 
" B.S. 196 oc] en State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University | 
larry Rob Profe /ssor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1941 Mi nigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, American 
University I | 
&l-Min Paik, Professor of Ac counting and Quantitative Methods | 
3.B.A. 1957, U niversity of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959 University of California, Los Angeles; 
D.B A. 1963, Hary vard Unive rsity 
ard Erw in Paine, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
“A American International College 
P ; vu : 
hyllis ) M, irynick Palmer, Assistant Profe: of Women’s Studies and 
of A nericah Civilization | 
B.A. 1966, Oberlin Coll ge; M.A 167 1973, Ohio State University | 
Pe rge: > | 
alvatore Roce 'aratore, Professor of Education: Assistant Dean of the 
Division of U sity and Summer Students } | 
D “A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University | 
vid Charles Park, Research Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure | 
Studies 
A. 1963 


» University of Kent ucky; M.S. 1967, University of North Carolina 
iam Carle ton Parke, Associ iate Professor of Physics 


we * 1963, Ph.D 1967, George Washington Universi ty | 
"iam Axe] Parker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care | 
Ac Ministration | 
1962 1945, Ur sity of Illinois; M.P.H. 1950, Ur hiversity of California, Berkeley; M.B.A. 
icha Geor pra University ; | 
ol ard Parnas Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Violin and Viola) 
ert Parris. Profes: sor of Music 
1945, 'n Mus.Ed 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S. in Mus.Comp. H 
ail p Tuilli lard School of Music ! i 
B Paster, Assistant Professor of English l 
1968, Smith Col lege; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 


on ! "D . . 1 
ald Clark Paup, Adjunct Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Udies | 
Davig 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane University 
«80 P 


8. 494 t àWSOn, Adjunct t Associate Profe 'ssor of Biological Sciences 
980, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Victoria University, New Zealand 


arce, Associate Professor of Urban Planning and American 
* 1956, Yale U 


niversity; M.A. 1959, University of Delaware 
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Eldor Olin Pederson, Associate Professor of Geography and Region 
Science 
B.A. 1966, University of Washington; C.Ph. 1969, Ph.D. 19 74, University of California, Berkelt 


Thomas Paul Perazzoli, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 


Charles T. Perin, Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, Miami University; Ph.D. 1978, Kent State Universit, 


l'heodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Sciences 
1948, M.S. 1949, Ph.D 152, George Washington University 


Edith Marie Perruso, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1952, University of Maryland; M.A. 1968 Catholic University of America 
Elmer Bruce Peters, Associate Research Professor of Human Kinetics am 
Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy; M.S.A. 1970, D.B.A. 1972, George Washington Universi 
a r . r " 
David Andreas Peterson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busine 
Administration 


B.A. 1964, Occidental College; J.D A. 1968, George Washington University; MPA 


1974, Harvard University; Ph.D. 19 lopkins University 
Eric Alan Peterson, Instructor in Political Science 
B.A. 19 Pomona College; M.Phil. 1976, Yale University 


Ruth Irene Peterson, Associate Professor of Education j 
B.S. 1945, State Univer of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946 Syracuse University; Ph. 


1971 American Univ ty 


John Charles Petricciani, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professor 
Lecturer in Biological Science 
B.S. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechn I 


1967, Ste ord University 


ite; M.S. 1960, University of Nevada, Reno; MD 


Vladimir Petrov, Professor of International Affairs 
M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 

J. Roger Peverley, Assistant Professor of Phy 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1964, Cambridge Universit; 


Marianne Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education; 4 
sistant Provost for Affirmative Action pi 
B.A. 1961, University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin; M* 


1973, George Washington University 


y - -s TS : : 3 oni! 
Ewing Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psychology; Director, Counseling cents | 
B.S. 1937, Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 

University of Minnesota 


: 7 i. : . ^ 1 » tances 
Richard L. Phipps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Scien 
B.S. 1958, Eastern Illinois University; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University ‘ofl 
Dante James Picciano, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biolog 
Sciences and Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1966, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington Unive rsity 
Jack Warren Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1964, University of Kansas 
Alfredo Guido Pieruccini, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busine 
ministration 
B.G.E. 1958, University of Omaha; M.B.A. 1963 Lehigh University; D.B.A 
Washington University 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English " 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. 1962, M.A. 1960, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 
Harvard University 
Herman Pollack, Research Professor of International Affairs 
B.S. 1940, City University of New York, City College; M.A.LA. 1966, George 
University 
David Pollock, Visiting Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Harvard University 
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Paul John Poppen, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A, 1969, Central University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
| Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 


S. in B.A 1936, University of Arizona; M.A. in Govt. 1941, George Washington Uni- 


Versity; Ph.D. 1962, American University 


Francisco Prats, Professor of Physics 


Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; Ph.D, 1958, University of Maryland 


Stephen Henry Prussing, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice); Di- 
rector of Choral Groups 
B.A. 1945, Occidental College; Postgraduate Diploma 1948, Juilliard School of Music 


William A. Pucilowsky, Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
B.S. 1964, Wilkes College: M.F.A 


Boston University 
r, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
" 1 M.A. 1964, George Washington University 
Ralph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1940, Florida Southe rn College; M.A. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of 


B.S. 1951, U 


liversity of Maryland 


“A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 
BD inette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
"A. 1958, Seattle ; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 


Constance Adelaide Rachlin, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 


Artist Dipl of Music; Artist Diploma and Teacher's Certificate 1939, 
American C. 


, Princeton University 


Univers 


ssociate Profes: 


of Wisconsin—Milv 


or of Chemistry 
kee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of Iowa 


ipp Ramsay, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure 


Studie: 
‘S. 1957, Purdue University; M.S. 1958, University of, Wisconsin 
er - s d 
Nard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
“A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia Uni- 


Versity. v 
ersity; Ph.D 1966, American University 
Ed.B. sa, rman Rashid, Professor of Education 
c. 1949 State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Uni- 
“4y of Iowa 
John ) . F : 
n, Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English 
“A. 1941, Baylor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 


Philip ny 
v SN 


1960, George Washington University 


Har 
pad Alfred Rehder, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 


niv 1929, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934, George Washington 
Versity . 
erma 
Ard Reich pi RET ri à 
d Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
Virginie’ City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of 
e Vin : 
Bg. Reich, Professor of Microbiology 
State E y University of New York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers—The 
^ yer 


Tan 

Ces (C. . : . : 

B.A Catherine Reid, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 

Pran ' College of Notre Dame of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Georgetown University 

a 8abbatic 

On Pisun leave academic year 1980-81 

On Sab aliens leave fall semester 1980 
Cal leave Spring semester 1981 
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Mildred Myers Reynolds, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health | 


al University; M.S. 1955, Butler I niversity; M.S.W. 1969, Ca! 
, rica; Ed.D. 1978, George Washington University 
William Martin Reynolds, Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1950, Wichit 


a State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 
Raymond Patrick Rhinehart, Assistant Profes ;orial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1962, Brown Univer sity; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Princeton University 


Leo Paul Ribuffo, Associate Professor of History 


B.A. 1966, R 


The State University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D 1976, Yale University 


Bart Francis Rice, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 


B.A. 1965, Rice University M.S. 196 Ph.D. 1969, Louisiana State 1 niversity; M.S. 
Johns Hop! University 
J 1 I niv y 


Charles Edward Rice, Professor of Psychology; Assistant Dean of 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State I niversity of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western 
serve University 


B.A. 1947, Drew University; M.A. 1949, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1966, Univ 


vers rsity of Washinf 
Gerald Murray Richman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Foreli 
Sciences 

B.A. 1963, Western Maryland College; J.D. 1966, University of Maryland 


Mary Rice, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 


Robert Isaac Richter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.A. 1969, University of Vermont J.D. 1972, University of Chicago 

l'homas Joseph Riegert, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinet 
and Leisure Studies 


B.A. 1956, University of Cinc innati; M.A. 1977, American Ll niversity 


Anne Curtin Riley, Adjunct Instructor in Accounting 
B.A. 197 Nazareth ( lege of Rochester; M.S. 1975, Syracuse University 

James Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages " 
B.A. 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic Univé 


of America 


Philip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University 
Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art 31 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965 George Washington University; Ph.D. 1978 Johns Hopkins University 
x i ae ics 
Thomas Robert Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economi 
B.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1974 George Washington University 


Elie Rogers, Associate Professorial Lec turer in Journalism 
B.A. 1955, University of Colorado 
Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, 1 niversity of Southern California 
Ann Romines, Assistant Professor of English 


B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.A. 1968, Tufts University Ph.D. 1977, 
Washington University 


Geo? 


` : I c » 08 
Clyde Forrest Roper, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Science 
B.S. 1959, Transylvania University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Miami 
David Ralph Rorick, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trumpet) 0 
i iversily 
B.F.A. 1973, M.F.A. 1976, Carnegie-Mellon University; D.M.A. 1979, Catholic Univ 
America me 
A NEC ; > jn" 
Colin Campbell Rorrie, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Adm 
tration 
B.A. 1964, Beloit College; M.A. 1968 Ph.D. 1968, University of Iowa l 
1 : y olo 
Carolyn Rusch Rose, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art and AnthroP 


B.A. 1971, Sweet Briar Cc lege; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 


19" 
th 
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Joseph Rosewater, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S, 1950, M.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 
Edward Daniel Ross, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
Sciences 
B.A. 1967, College of St. Thomas; J.D. 1970, Georgetown University 
Patricia Ann Rossiter-Ravenscroft, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art 
Therapy 
B.A. 1972 Duke University; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Associate Professor of Psychology 
A. 1964, M A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
Ursula vander Heusen Rourke, Lecturer in German 
V hilosophic mm und Paedogogicum 1962, University of Miinster 
Nalter Frederick Rowe, Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1987, Emory University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, Harvard University 


William Woodin Ro 
B.A, 195€ 


David 


we, Associate Professor of Russian 

Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 

Alton Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean of 
te Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


^ 1963, M.S, 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
inois 


William Rutiser, A 


7^ ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
*9. 1967 net 


R George hingt« 
obert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean of 
:olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 
A. 1940, Un versity of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1968, George Washington University 
aymond Theodore 


W n University 


Rye II, Lecturer in Geology 
B 1955, Iowa State University; M.S. 1971, George Washington University 
adley William Sabelli, Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
My A. 1970, Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1972, California State University, Humboldt; 
H "A. 1974, George Washington University 
ow 
Ward Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
“A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 


James y; "es : a o 
es Minor Sachlis, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
+ 1964, M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1975, University of Maryland 


Pil 

arG «c 3 y , 

Ee. Suelto de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish 
-enciad: 


of M 1 à 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1966, University 
Maryland 
""OTge Max S 


aiger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
Harvard University; M.D. 1967, Albert Einstein College of Medicine 

arles Salop, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

Unive rsity of Pennsylvania; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 


: Santino, Visiting Assistant Professor of American Civilization and 
Anthropology 


n, A. 1963, 

teven Ch 

“A. 1988 
lohn f 

of 

B. x ] 

Urto 1970, Boston College; M.A. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 


cie Malcolm Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and Political 
BA. ice; Dean of the School of Public and International Affairs 

Moses 945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 

B.A, 19 Schanfield, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 

R of Michie: University of Minnesota; M.A. 1969, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1971, University 
t " an 
ich 


ard : E 
Bg, «M. Scheffler, Associate Professor of Economics 
York, Bre niversity of Vermont and Hofstra University; M.A. 1967, City University of New 


Stefan Em College; Ph.D. 1971, New York University 
Bs. teat? Schiff, Professor of Zoology 


9anoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tepnessee, Knoxville 
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Richard Harold Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
Jeffrey Schlom, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, Ohio State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969 Rutgers- 
state University 
Marilyn Strauss Schmal, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1974 George Washington University 
Frank Schmidt, Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1966, Bellarmine College; M.S 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Purdue University 
William Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton Univef 
Milton E.F. Schoeman, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administrat 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Case Western Reserve University 
Henry Frederick Schuelke III, Associate Professorial Le turer in Foren 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Saint Peter's College; J.D. 1967, Villanova University 
Robert B. Schulman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scient 
J.D. 1973, University of Baltimore 
Robert Lee Schweitzer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 4 
ministration , 
B.S. 1971, Towson State University; M.A. 1973, University of Delaware; Ph.D 1975, D 
University 
Lois Green Schwoerer, Professor of History 
B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 
Ormond Albert Seavey, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 
Frank William Segel, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting iv 
B.S. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.B.A. 1964, M.Phil 1971, Ph.D. 1972, George wi 
ington University 
Barbara Rae Seidman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Harp) 
Mus.B. 1969, Cleveland Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1970, Northwestern University 
Richard Paul Seifert, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1968, Grinnell College; Ph.D. 1974, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Ruth O. Selig, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology ast? 
B.A. 1964, Wellesley College; M.A.T 1966, Harvard University; M.A. 1975, George Washi 
University 
Anastasia Seremetis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1973, M.F.A. 1975, George Washington University ofi 
Elwood Lewis Shafer, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics 
Leisure Studies T 
B.S. 1956, M.F. 1957, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1966, State University 0 
York, College of Environmental Science and Forestry 
Stephen Shaffer, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1968, University of Colorado; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1975, University of Michigan 
Stanley Shaloff, Professorial Lecturer in History e. 
B.A. 1960, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, North 
University 


Jenny Schulter Shapiro, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 

Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 
B.A. 1948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 


Zalman Arthur Shavell, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science iy ; 
B.Aero.Eng. 1960, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.B.A;, 1962, Ph.D. 1969, Univ 
Maryland 

Lawrence Shaw, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1935, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 
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- Shepherd, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
ation 

University of Texas; J.D. 1973, American University 

lewton Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1977, 1 niversity of Maryland 

n Shih, Professor of Chinese 

St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 

Shotel, Associate Professor of Special Education 

Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University 


orge Shouldice, Associate Professor of Health Care Administra- 


y ing College; M.B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington University 
en Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Botany 

M.S 96, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 

"mann Shumway, Professor of Statistics 
Carleton College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State Univers 
George Washington University 

idransky, Professor of Pathology 

M.D. 1953, M.S. 1958, Tulane University 


cl 


Harvard 


19 


ity of Science and Technology; 


ard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 


University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 


Professor of International Affairs; Director, Institute for 


University of Michigan 
t Silber, Professor of Psychology 
Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 


r in Journalism 

sity University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1956, University of Missouri 
e Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology 

hio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 
Jniversity of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, University of Chicago 
Assistant Professor of Economics 


fiami University; M.S. 1969, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Ohio State University 


Lecturer in Health Services Adminis- 


Jniversity of Birmingham; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Case Western Reserve University 


1a Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and Re- 
essor of Statistics 
M 


Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; 
State University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 


l Sislen, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


Jniversity 
aby, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
alifornia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 


ssor of Pharmacology 


M.S.(LE.) 1964, 


aem inttr 
Ze 


agle, Visiting Instructor in Business Administration 
: 1973, George Washington University 


l, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
d University 


» Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Services Administra- 


eave 


Spring semester 1981. 
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Arthur Hall Smith, Associate Professor of Painting 


B.F.A. 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University; M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, Geom 
Washington University 
George Wilson Smith, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. 1953, Central State College; Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971, University of Maryland 
Joseph Thurston Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic S8 


ences 
M.D. 1952, University of Alberta 
Linda T. Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1975, Florida Int sity 
Paul Albert Smith, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.S.F.S. 1949, Georgetown University; M.P.A. 1957 Harvard University 


ernational Uni 


Steven S. Smith, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1975, St. Cloud State University; Ph.D. 1980, University of Minnesota 


Walton Edward Smith, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, University of Missouri; D.Sc. 1972, George Washington University 

Richard Saxon Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthopaedic Surgery 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London 

Olav Christen Snellingen, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
LL.M. 1957, Oslo University, Norway 

Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studië 
B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, Uni 
sity of North Carolina at Greensboro 

Nancy Joan Shore Sobel, Assistant Professor of Special Education j 
B.S. 1966, University of Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University; Ed 


1978, American University j 


Michael Joseph Sodaro, Visiting Assistant Professor of International A 


and Political Science 
B.A. 1967, Fordham University; M.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978 Columb 
University 

Israel Gregory Sohn, Adjunct Professor of Geology » 


B.S. 1935, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Columbia University: 
1965, Hebrew University, Israel of 
Henry Solomon, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences y 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New 
University i 
Thomas Songster, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics @ 
Leisure Studies v 
B.A. 1982, Doane College; M.A. 1963, Northeast Missouri State University; Ph.D. 1967, 
versity of Utah | 
Richard M. Fairfax Southby, Associate Professor of Health Serv! 


Administration oo 
B.Com. 1965, University of Melbourne; M.P.A. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, M 


ch 


University, Australia a 
Jayne Baker Spain, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Government 


Business Administration m 
B.S. 1947, University of California, Berkeley; LL.D. 1969, Edgecliff College; Dr.Pub: 
1970, George Washington University; LL.D 1970 University of Cincinnati; LL.D. 1972s 
barton College of the Holy Cross; D.H.L. 1972, Bryant College of Business Administf y 
LL.D. 1973, Springfield College; LL.D. 1973, Gallaudet College; D.H.L. 1973, Russell Sa 
1975, Loyola College; D.H.L. 1978, Westminister College (Pennsylvania) 


lege; D.H.L 
Don Allen Sparks, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1976, San Jose State University 
Glenn Stephen Spiegel, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1969, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1978, Columbia University 
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Paul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 

Marina Stajic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1972, University of Novi Sad, Yugoslavia; Ph.D. 1977, University of Maryland 


Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
E 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, University 
Of Texas at i 


George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs 
Abs.Jur. 194 University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University 


Carol Buchalter Stapp, Research Instructor in Education 


B.A. 1967, Tulane Unive rsity; M.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
"3 " a 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law 
B.A., LL.B , 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 


Donald Eugene Starsinic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
and Regional Science 

C B.A, 1952, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1957, University of Chicago 
arl Steiner, Professor of German 

G B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
orge Steiner, Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 


B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 


Stopher Willie Sten, Associate Professor of English 
G *Á. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University 
*orge Christopher Stephens, Assistant Professor of Geology 
Ri ‘S. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1972, Lehigh University 
ichard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology 
Ch "A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North Carolina 
arles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
E "A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954 George Washington University 
, " . . . 
Ward C. Stewart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
p "A. 1950, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1957, University of Texas 
yllis Langton Stewart, Associate Professor of Sociology 
A, 1961, M.A. 1962, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
alifornia. Los Angeles 
er SS wes : 
ald Virgi] Stokes, Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
Eu i 1967, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
gene Almon Stone, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Jam * 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
2 y 
es Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 
*Alh * 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
va Douglas Strickland, Assistant Professor of Economics 
à Cornell University; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1976, University of Wisconsin 
“aro " i : d t 
Waret Ann Strom, Instructor in English 
Wan American University; M.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.F.A. 1979, George 
; . ngton University ‘ 
rik Li : se ene 
a indon Sundquist, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
eod 964, Harvard University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 
S Ste Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Research Professor of Economics 
min MY Syracuse University; Dr. rer. pol. 1957, University of Vienna 
S Mohammed Suria, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
63, M.S. 1964, University of Karachi, Pakistan; Ph.D. 1971, Vanderbilt University 


atavastu Sw 


: IE Taam, Professor of Mathematics 
Fy ` University of Illinois; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 
n leave of abse 


nce academic year 1980-81. 
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546 UNDERGRADI 


John Alan Talbot, Adjunct Instructor in Accounting 
B.A. 1972, Gettysburg College; M.A. 1974, University of Maryland 
Roland Henry Tanck, Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, George Washington University 
Morton Frank Taragin, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Thomas Clinton Teeples, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1966, George Wast 
Albert Harris Teich, Adjunct Associate Professor of Public Affairs 
B.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Geza Teleki, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology j 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University; M.A. 1970, Ph.D, 1977, Pennsylvania State Univer? 


1ington University 


*Douglas Harold Teller, Professor of Design and Graphics 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Nestor E. Terleckyj, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1953, Seton Hall University; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Columbia University 
Charles J. Testa, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1964, Lafayette College; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles 
Alvin Thaler, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1959, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
Jean-François Marie Thibault, Assistant Professor of French 
Baccalaureat 1960, Licence és Lettres 1964, Diplóme d'Etudes 1965, Academie de Paris; Ph 
1976, University of Maryland 
Joan Elizabeth Thiel, Associate Professor of Speech P 
B.A. 1961, Marygrove College; M.F.A. 1971, Catholic University of America; Ph p. ?* 
University of Mic 
Klaus Thoenelt, Professor of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg 


Elizabeth Marshall Thomas, Lecturer in English 


B.A. 1954, Radcliffe College 
Raymond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington University 
Irene Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1969, Georgetown University 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor of European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 
Shirley E. Thompson, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1970, Kalamazoo College; M.A. 1977, University of Michigan 
Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 
Samuel Thurm, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1939, Dartmouth College; M.B.A. 1941, Columbia University 


Max David Ticktin, Special Lecturer in Hebrew 
B.A. 1942, University of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D.D. 1977, Jewish Theologica 
of America 


gan 


| semin” 


Charles Stanley Tidball, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology " 
B.A. 1950, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, Univ? 
of Wisconsin; M.D. 1958, University of Chicago 

Mary Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology iac? 
B.A. 1951, L.H.D. 1976, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of a 9 


sin; Sc.D. 1973, Wilson College; D.Sc. 1974, Trinity College (District of Columbia): gif 
1977, St. Mary's College (Indiana); D.Sc. 1977, Cedar Crest College; D.Sc. 1978, The Un 
of the South; D.Sc. 1979, Goucher College 
Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory 
*Rodney Tillman, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 


of Music 
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Barbara Mills Timberlake, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological 
Sciences 
B.S. 1952, George Washington University; M.A. 1955, Amherst College 

Edwin Timbers, Professor of Government and Business Relations 
B.A. 1944, West Virginia University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D, 1954, University of Michigan 

Nicholas Diggs Tiscione, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Hofstra University 

George Todaro, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1958, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1963, New York University 

Susan J. Tolchin, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1961, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1962, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1968, New York 
University 

Margaret Cooper Tolson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1931, Mus.M. 1936, Univers 

Carl Augustus Troester, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1937 heast Missouri State University; M.A. 1938, University of Missouri; Ed.D. 
1942, Columbia University 

Joseph Louis Tropea, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1973, George 
Washington 1 iversity 

Joan Hardy True, Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies 
y 1967. Universitv of Santa Clara: M.A. 1968, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1974, University 
of Florida y 

hilip True, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
Li sA. 1948, Western Michigan University; M.S. 1950, University of Chicago 
nda Albertson Tsantis, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
oic , I l DRM 
D "A. 1985, M.A. 1970, Old Dominion University; Ed.D. 1974, George Washington University 
avi ` -— . $ 3 E $ 
Rd George Tuerck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

M ~A. 1962, M.A. 1964, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
ttimer Darling Turner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

c :S. 1943, M S. 1954, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, University of Kansas 

Urtis Edw Td; 
lis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 
A] "A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of Iowa 
la " o o 
RD. Ullberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Eli ^« 1954, Reed Colle ge; LL.B. 1960, Harvard University 
` inor Uln 3 AH; r. +." A j "E TH - 
^ ian, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art Therapy 
"^ 1930, Wellesley College; B.S. 1943, Iowa State University of Science and Technology 
u I l : JA 
Yi Umpleby, Associate Professor of Management Science 
à "u B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 
"POrgo Vap , or > 
ge V artkes Vahouny, Professor of Biochemistry 
et pe M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 
er Jai d 
BAW aill, Professor of Human Systems 

Barb * 1958, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University 

ara An: , ; 
E a Ann Von Barghahn, Assistant Professor of Art 

Da id 970, University of Iowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York University 
Vid V " s r : ! 
dy Von Endt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 

60, Columbia Union College; M.S. 1964, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1975, Howard 


y of Rochester 


North 


pa oat Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Education 
» Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University 


Alan G. Wade 


B.A , Assistant Professor of Speech 


* 196, le» è 
ath 8, Northwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catholic University of America 
erin > : 
Ba 3€ Allen Wagner, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 


9. St. John's College (Maryland); M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Illinois 


*Richard Davi 
B.A. 194 inceton University M.A. 194 University of Iowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D 
Harvard University 


Glenn Anthony Walker, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
1 


1 I I 
B.A. 1958, Bellarmine ( lege; Ph.D. 1968, Michigan State University 


Robert Harris Walker Jr., Professor of American Civilization 


B.S. 194 Northwestern University; M.A. 1950 Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Univer 
of Pennsylvania 


Dewey Diaz Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion 


J.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 196 Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, Pl 
1965, Princeton University 

Harry Joseph Wallace, Associate Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.S. 1966, St. Jos | College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1976, University of Maryland 


Perry Eugene Wallace, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in Law 


B.E \ versit | 19 mbia l 


Ruth Ann Wallace, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame: Ph.D. S 


University of California, Berkeley 


Raymond John Walsh, Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts Ph.D. 1978 
Regis Hills Walther, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.A. 1941, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1963, George Washing" 


University 


Tufts University 


George Ching Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955 Tokyo University of Education 
Ming Wang, Lecturer in Chinese 
William Arthur Ward, Professorial Lei turer in Management Science 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970 University of Colorado 
n , , I i0! 
Thomas Howard Wardlow, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Percussl? 
Instruments) 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, University of Illinois 


Gerald Wartofsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


Charles Woodrow Washington, Associate Professor of Public Administ“ 
tion 


B.A. 1968, M.P.A. 1971, Florida Atlanti University; Ph.D. 1976, Syracuse University 


Don Wayne Watkins, Associate Professor of Physiology 
B.Ch.E. 1963 University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
Harry S. Watson, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Indiana University 
Stephen Jay Wayne, Professor of Political Science and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1961, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, Ph.D 1968, Columbia University 
Ann Gordon Webster, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1950, Wellesley College; M.A. 1979 George Washington University À 
3 ne C 
Lawrence Howard Wechsler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forens! 
Sciences 
B.S. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1970, € 
Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor of English 


x 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D.Phil. 1950, o 
University 


,eorge Washington University 


for 


William Weiss, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1948, George W ashington University 

Priscilla Welling, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.A. 1968, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1970, Rensselaer Polyte® 
Institute; Ph.D. 1974, New York University 


hnic 
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David Marsden Wells, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 195 6, Taylor University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1969, University of North Carolina 


Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.A. 19 965, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, University of North Carolina 


Peter Werre >S, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 


M.Phi 1972, Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 


= Robert Wertlieb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
Administration 
B.A 1961, M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 

John Lee Westrate, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.A. 1944, Illinois C ollege; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1963, University of Chicago 

Briggs J. White, Profess 


1932, D.C.L. 1965, Ste 


orial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 

1g College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, University of Colorado 

David Gover W hite, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 

Jane Eliz, ibe th White, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 

Ri Mus.B. 1950, Universi ty of Rochester; M.A. 1963, American University 

ichard Otis White, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Oboe) 
fus.B. 1950, U niversity of Rochester 

hn Theodore Wieseman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sci- 
ences 
B.A, 195 


Carl 


8, Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1963, Columbia University 


and Dean Wiggs, Associate Professor of Education 


^ B.A, 1956 University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1980, University of Northern Colorado; Ed.D. 
971, George Washington University 


lle : 
m Re de sr Williams, Assistant Professor of Art 
"A. 1969, Welles! ey College; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University 


atherine Johnston Williams, Lec ture r in Art Therapy 
A. 1962, U 


ha niversity of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, George Washington University 
0 e ; 
ert Crur mpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
^^. 1951, G oem ze Washington University 
awre "D : 
E nce Winkler, Professor of Education 
Er tik 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Kenelm Ninslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
vers eee Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve Uni- 
ersity 


ail Wisan, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 


p 1966, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, University 
inois 


"aida Rust With 
tudies 
“A. 1958, 


1ers, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 


Brigham Yc 


She 


g University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 


ar 
Polit Lee Wolchik, Assistant Professor of International Affairs and 
tical Science 


“A, 


Michigan” 0, Syracuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978, University of 
an 


iam Wolfe, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Oge tA : Hiram College; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Georgetown University 
4 ; 
B.A. Alan Wolff, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
i irk M 1958, y niversity of Maryland; M.Phil. 1973, George Washington University 
B.A 0 Wolter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Reube 0, St. Olaf College; M.S. 1972, Ph th 1974, Iowa State University 
x "Istyn W ood, Professor of Chemistry 
Wen y : Ph.D. 1939, California Institute of Technology; M.S. 1937, University of Chicago 


"e, 0048 son, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
+ M.A. 1977, George Washington University 
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William Thomas Woodward, Assistant Pr fessor of Painting 
BS 


A. 195 M.A. 1961, American Uni 


versity 

John Franklin Wright, jr., Associate Professor of Draw ing and Graphics 
I American University; M.A 1960, University of Illinois 

William Ralph Wright, Studio Le 

Saxophone) 


Diploma 1951, Curtis Instit 


B 1954 


clurer in Applied Music (Clarinet am 


te of Music; Mus.M. 1971, Catholic University of America 

LI4] n Ll ja 

Helen Bates Yakobson, Professi 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law S« 


r of Russian 
ol, Manchuria 


Diane Marcia Yeager, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
B.A. 1968, Ohio University M.A, 15 Duke University 

Eli Yecheskel, Visiting Associate Profe: 
M.S. 1970, Mi : 


Angele 


Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1 Williams College; B.D. 1957, 


isor of Business Administration 
gy; Ph.D. 1976, University of ( alifornia, W 


issachus« Institute of Technol 


Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966, Harvi" 


Anthony Marvin Yezer, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Scien 
Ph.D. 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Techno 


Richard Yi-chang Yin. Associate Professor of Economics 


i 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Colum 
University 


William Zaccagnino, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1973, Iona ( ollege; M.A. 1979 George Mason University 
Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Glinical 


Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew Universit 


y. Israel; M.A. 1954, Ph.D 1958, Boston University 
Betty Zeiger, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, American University 


Steven J. Zeitlin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American Civilizatit 
and Anthropology 
B.S. 1969, University of Pennsylvania; M.A 1972, Bucknell University 
Isidore Zietz, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1939, M.S. 1940, City University of New 
Judith K. Zilezer 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1971 


York, City College ‘on 

Associate Professorial Lecturer in American Civilizall® 
George Washington University; Ph.D. 1975, University of Delaware 

Isaiah Morris Zimmerman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology d 


B.A. 1951, M.S.W. 1953 University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Catholic Universi 
America 


John Edmund Ziolkowski. Associate Professor of Classic: 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 

Thomas William Zito, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
B.A. 1970, Georgetown University 

Bernard Charles Zook, Associate Professor of Patl 
B.S. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 

Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958 University of Virginia 

Jack Zwick, Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1959, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.B.A. 1961, € 


in Journalism 


ology (Comparative) 


;eorge Washington University 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH— 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Robert S. Adelstein, Head, Section on Molecular Cardiology, Cardiolo! 


> - : : (Strut 
Branch, National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute: Biochemistry 
ture and Function of Contractile Proteins) 


B.A. 1955, Princeton University; M.D. 1959, Harvard University 


AND 
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James Adkins, Chief, Nutritional Sciences Branch, Division of Nutrition, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration: Biological Sciences (Nutrient Bio 
availability) 

; B.S. 1953 Virginia State College ; M.S 

‘lizabeth Potts Anderson, Research Biochemist Laboratory of Biochem 
istry, National Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimidines 
B.A. 194 , Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1951, Stanford 
Univer ty 3 

Aftab Ahmed Ansari 
Research 
munology y) 


1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsin 


, Head, Cellular Immunology Division, Naval Medical 
Institute, National Naval Medical Center: Microbiology (Im- 


Pakistan; M.S. 1963, University of Karachi; 
1967, University '5; Ph.D. 1970, University of Arizona 


‘chard Asofsky, Head, Experimi ntal Ptol Section, National In 
stitute of Arthritis, Met abolism , and Digestive Diseases; Immunology 

Warn 2959. State Univ rsity of New York 

illiam ] Jack, Research Hi drelesiet. U.S. Geological Survey; Geology 
[Hydros »olc gy j 
B.S. 1948. | 
Harvard Ur versity; Pl 1969 
e i 

Jerry Laurens Barnard, 

useum of 

ology 

j B.A, 1949, M.S thern California 

C : f , , ] 1 1 3 

seph Bel Professor of Pediatrics and of Microbiology, Georgetown 
Univer; J School of Medii ine; Mit robiology (Immunology) 

-. S. 1954, M.D. 1958, State Univ y Jew York at Buffalo 

"ITY Bilker Chief Psychologist, Bradley Day Hospital, Rhode Island; 
IR (Family 


M.S. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.P.A. 1956, 


Division of Crustacea, U.S. National 
} ia titution; Crustacean Bi- 


ltt ural 


1950, Ph.D. 1953, University of 


and Child Diagnosis and Therapy) 


^^ 1960, Ci ity University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Univer 
wd of Fk la 


the] Joan Blanchett: 

ection for Nu 

Metabolism and Digest 
1956 U 1 


Ph.D, 1965 , Colu 


Electron Microscopy Laboratory, 
National Institute of Arthritis 


ive Disea ; Biology of Lipids 
y of New York Qu 1eens College; M.S. 1959, New York University; 


mbia U versity 
E Bockst; ahler, Chief, Pathologi pra Section, Division of Biological 
/ects, Bureau ^: Radiological He« Food and Drug Administration, 
28. Departme int of Health, Educ den go Welfare/Public Health Serv- 
1 ; Genetics (Radiation Bio-effects) 


s. ° 
ar] 1958, Mic gan State University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, d of Wisconsin 
E es mm Head, Gell Biology Section, Viral Bi ology Branch, National 
xünce " 
Mp, Ce Institute; ve robiology (M irology) 


An » University of California, San Francisco; Ph.D. 1963, University of California, Los 
Beles : 


sion c; T man, Chief, Envi ironment and Natural Resources Policy Divi- 

search c Senior Specialist in Environmental Policy, Congressional Re- 

ture Ee Library of Congress; American. Civilization (Man, Na- 

B.A 1949, Environme nt) x: 

Murray F ES 1953, Washington University; M.A. 1956, Yale University vci 
Mr rick Brennan, Senior Investigator, Surgery Branch, National 

S., 2Stitute; Bioche mistry (Surgical Science) 

Mil on Bri mk y of New Zealand; M.B.Ch.B. 1964 University of Otago, New Zealand 
Datho bs tman, Head, Section on Neurocytology, Laboratory of Neuro- 

Ogica] 5 and Neuroanatomical Sciences, National Institute of Neuro- 


8. 1945 iseases; Anatomy (Neuroanatomy) 
' M.A 1948, U niversity of Toronto, Canada; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 
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otephen Wheeler Burks, Senior Staff Associate, National League of Citi 
State and Local Politics 
B.A. 1962, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972 


Charles Phili 
J 
i 


Michigan State University 
Dean of the Gradut 
ilization (Afro-Ameri@ 


p Butcher, Professor of English 
{ 


lV 


; organ State College; American Ci 
Literature and History) 
B.A. 1942, M.A. 1947, H 


ward University; Ph.D. 1956, Columbia University 


Cary Carson, Director of Research, Colonial Williamsburg Foundatiü 
American Civilization (Vernacular Architecture) 
B.A. 1963, Carleton ( ege M.A. 1965, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1974, Harvard W 
versity 

Keven John Catt, Chief, Reproduction Branch, National Institute of Chil 
Health and Human Development; Endocrine Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, M 196( ersity of Me irne, Australia; Ph.D. 1967, Monash Universi 
Australi 


Kenneth Shueh-Shen Chang, Head, Viral )ncogenesis Section, Laboratof 
0f Gell Biology, National Cancer Institute; Microbiology (Virology) 
M.D. 1951, National Taiwan Universit Doctor of Medical Science 1960, Tokyo University 
Michael A. Chirigos, Associate Branch Chief, Viral Biology Branch, M 
tional Cancer Institute; Immunology 


d 
B.S. 1952, Western Maryland College; M.S. 1954 University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1957, RU 
The State University 


John Young Cole, Jr., Executive Director, Center for the Book, Library® 
Congress; American Civilization " 
B.A. 1962, M.L.S. 1963, University of Washington; M.L.A 1966, Johns Hopkins Universi 
Ph.D. 1971, George Washington Univers ty 


Bruce Collette, Assistant Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Sy 
tematics Laboratory, Smithsonian Institution; Biology of Fishes 
B.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Cornell University 
s i 4 ante U 
Robert Emmett Darcy, Political Science Department, Oklahoma State 
versity; Political Scie (Politics and Social Change) 


B.A. 1965, l versity of Wisc in; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of Kentucky 


ince 


Clyde Dawe, Head, Comparative Oncology Section, Laboratory of Pa 


ology, National Cancer Institute; Biological Sciences (Oncology) y’ 
B.A. 1942, Lafayette College; M.D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1956, Unive 
Minnesota 


John Farrar, Senior Investigator, National Institute of Dental Research 
Microbiology (Immunology) 
B.A. 1966, M.S. 1968, Miami University; Ph.D. 1972, University of Notre Dame d T 
Mattie Rae Spivey Fox, Chief, Minerals Section, Nutritional Scien? 
Branch, Division of Nutrition, U.S. Food and Drug Administrations i 
chemistry (Mineral Nutrition) 


= ers! 
B.S. 1943, Texas Women's University; M.S. 1945, Iowa State University; Ph.D. 1953, G 
Washington University 


John Eric Fredland, Professor of Economics, U.S. Naval Academy; publi | 
Finance 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan : of 

Ernst Freese, Chief, Molecular Biology Laboratory, National Institute 
Neurological Disorders, Communicable Diseases, and Stroke: Bioche 
istry (Mutagens, Control Mechanisms, and Properties of Membrane; 
Vordiplom 1948, University of Heidelberg; Diplom 1951, Ph.D. 1953, University of Go No 

Robert M. Friedman, Chief, Laboratory of Experimental Pathology: eri 
tional Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases; 
mental Pathology 


B.A. 1954, Cornell University; M.D. 1958, New York University 
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T 


jetty David Gardner 


;ardn er, Chief, Section of G süstroenteraiogy, DIGentive Tusc 

Branch, National Institute of . Arthritis, Metabolic and Digestive Diseases; 
lí Physiology (Digestive Dise 
y * 1962, Ur versit 
Robert Gibbs, Jr., 
Museum of ^ ati 

1 B.A, 1951, Ph.D 


asesJ | 


M.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania i 
Department of Vertebrate Zoology National | 
Smithsonian Institution; Vertebrate Zoology l t| 

[i 


5 Cornell University 


195. 


F : An 1 
tederick Richmond Goff, formerly Chief, Rare Book Division, Reference | 
| Department, Library of Congress; American Civilization (History of | 


Printing anc lt the Book) 
] “A. 1937, M.A. 193 t 


seph Gold istein, Résistiht Professor of Metallurgy, Department of Metal 


RBSy a id Material Science, Lehigh University; Meteorite Study 
8. 1960, M.S. 1962, D.Sc. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


19 Lit "n 


Li 1965, Brown University 


Robert Goldst Chief, Pulmonary Immunology Research Laboratory, 
p elerans Ad nistration Hospital; Microbiology (Immunology) 
“A. 1962, Br Unive : 


M.D. 1966, Jefferson Medical College; Ph.D. 1976, George 
üshington Ur 


versity 
ames Granger, Chief of Child Guidance Service and Director of Training, 
Alter Reed General Hospital; Art Therapy 
Gorg 1955, Univers ty of Calif Berkeley; M.D. 1961, pibe. et Rochester 
9n Guroff, Head, Section on Inte rmediary Metabolism, Laboratory of 
p Medica] Selenas National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Jevelopment ; Amino Acid Metabolism 


B, l 

E , 1954 University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1959, University | 

aj iscons : l 

Or : " : | 

me Hager, Head . ; Section, Tumor Virus Genetics | 

: I 
ee National itute; Viral Immunogenetics 


niversity of Kansas; Ph.D. 1970, University of Washington 


ohn Hardt, Senior S 


ecialist in Soviet Economics, Congressional Research | 


e r | 
TVice, Bononie Division, Library of Congress; Soviet Economics 
B. *Mparative Economic Systems) 
Robe * 1945, M.A 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University | 
ert Harmor n, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, University of Colorado; 


ichiatr 
A. ua y 
I 1967, Miami Un versity; M.D. 1971, Universi 


ty of Colorado 
est Hazel, Research Geologist, Paleontology and Stratigraphy 
;eological Survey; Paleontology 


1,1950, M. A 1960, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1963, Louisiana State University and 
Ural and Mechanical College 


Ona] 
- Herberman. Head, Cellular and Tumor Immunology Section, Labo- 
TY of Cell Biology 


196 National Cancer Institute; Tumor Immunology | il 
Pp Sos N 0, M.D. 1964, New York University 
seler, Herbert, Director, Division of Clinical and Experimental Athero- | 
Bs, in The Miriam Ho: spital; Biochemistry (Lipoproteins) 
Cary H Rensellaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1967, Yale University | 
Bran oen, Chief, Section on Endocrinology, Reproduction Research i 
Physioj, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; f 
` a " ` | 
B. Sc. 1085 SJ (Reproductive Endocrinology) | 
Me M. H M.Sc 1966, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1969, Ohio State Uni versity 
dren’ olmes, Staff Neuropsychologist, Department of Psychiatry, Chil- 


B.A "sa Hospital Medical Center; Psychology (Learning Disabilities) 


‘versity of Durham, England Ph.D. 1973, University of Edinburgh, Scotland 
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Loren Horton, State Historical society of Iowa; American Civili: 
(History of Iowa) 


B.A. 1955, M.A. 1960, Univer 


ty of Northern Iowa 


Richard Houbrick, Supervisory Marine Biologist, Smithsonian Oce 
raphic Sorting Center, Smithsonian Institution Biological Sci 
(Malacology) 


B.A. 1959, St. Bernard College: M.S. 1967 University of Miami; Ph.D. 1971, Univer 

h Florida 

Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology; Abnormal Psychol 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph 


Sout 


David Jacobowitz, Chief, Section on Histopharmacology, Laborato 
Clinical Science, National Institute of Mental Health; Pharmact 
(Neuropharmacology) 

B.S. 1953, City University of New York, City College M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Ohio 

Meredith Leam Jones, Curator, Division of Worms, Smithsonian Institu 
Invertebrate Zoology 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 

Shung-chang Jong, Head, Mycology Department, American Type Cul 
Collection; Microbiology 
B.S. 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 19660, Western Illinois University; Ph.D: 
Washington State University 

Robert Konrad Kahn, Psychotherapist (Private Practice); Psychotherapy 
B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953 George Washington University; Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania State University 

Marvin W. Kranz, Specialist in American History, Library of Cong! 
American Civilization (American History) 

B.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1961, Syracuse University 

Floyd M. Kregenow, Senior Member. Laboratory of Kidney and Electro 
Metabolism, National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute: Memb 
l'ransport Processes 
B.S. 1957, Rutgers—The State Ur iversity; M.D. 1962, Yale University 

Laurence Pereira Leite, Professor Emeritus of Art; Art History 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
M.D. 1962, University of Chicago 

: a 7 or 

Lawrence Stephen Lessin, Professor of Medicine and Pathology, Om 
Washington University School of Medicine and Health Scien 
Physiology 
M.D. 1962, University of Chicago n 

; < jon 

Robert Levy, Director, Division of Heart and Vascular Diseases, Nat 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute: Biochemistry (Lipoproteins) 

B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.D. 1961, Yale University 

. : a . à +s pral 

Marc E. Lippman, Head, Medical Breast Cancer Section, Medicine 


National Cancer Institute; Endocrinology and Metabolism 
B.A. 1964, Cornell University; M.D. 1968, Yale University 


d 


tu 
Darrell Liu, Acting Section Chief, Biochemistry of Microbial Strut ig 


r 7 ti 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; PeP 
and Protein Structure 
B.S. 1955, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Pittsburgh 
David R. Livengood, Research Physiologist, Department of Neuro 
Armed Forces Radiation Biology Research Institute; Physio m 


: ; RS di hans” 
Synapse, Membrane Biophysics, and Sodium Transport Mec 
B.A. 1960, Butler University; Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University 


jolt 


D 

ati onald Ly 
tional J; 
Producti, 
-S. 1962 

anv “i 
al 

ond ter 


'e Pharmachology 
Colorado State University; M.D. 1 


McKay Lovenberg, Section 


*perimental Therapeutics Branch, National 


sitf Institute; Structure and F 


*9. 195 


gy Philip Li 
tution 


if í William 


+A. 1932 M.A 


g Nose M: 


Institute of All 


ti0 Ch ‘8, 1956, Cornell Ur sity; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
arles R Manclark, 
and Dry > Administration: Microbiology (Microb 
tw Š 1953, Calif rnia State Polytechnic Univer ty; Ph.D. 1963 
Seles 


» ^ad W, M 
of Mental Health. 


unction of Proteins 
, Rutger The State Unive rsity; Ph.D. 196. 


indeberg, Curator, Division of Naval Hi 


6, M.S. 1958 


\. 1954, Duke University; Ph.D. 19 


Madow, Statisti 


(Sample Survey Desig: 
1933, Ph.D. 1938, Columbia Universit, 
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nn Loriaux, Head, Developmental Endocrinology Section, Na- 
istitute of Child Health and Development; Endocrine and Re- 


967, Ph.D. 1968, Baylor College of Medicine 


Chief, Biochemical Pharmacology, 


Heart, Lung, and Blood 


2, George Washington University 


story, Smithsonian Insti- 


; American Civilization (Military and Nav 
B.A. 1947. M.A " : 


al History) 


^ Harvard University 


1) 


Investigator, Laboratory of Immunology, National 
llergy and Infectious Diseases: Immunogenetics 


Research Microbiologist, Bureau of Biologics, Food 


ial Physiology) 


3, University of California, Los 


anderscheid, Senior Research Sociologist, National Institute 


BA h; Sociology (Socialization and Stratification) 
land 1965, | ras College; M.A. 1967 Marquette University; Ph.D. 1975, University of Mary- 
Se 
ot A em rit : 
Th R Mazzur, Senior Research Scientist, Blood Research Laboratory, 
$ "M American National Red Cross; Microbiology (Immunology) 
Penn 1257, Rutgers—The State University (Douglass College); Ph.D. 1966, University of 
Vivania 
arb = ren 
i E F. Meeker, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Mary- 
j|, Ba Sociology (Mathematical Sociology) 
John L 61, Univer ity of Kansas; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Stanford University 
Med; Middlebrook, Res arch Chemist, Pathology Division, U.S, Army 
(B ical Research Institute of Infectious Diseases: Biological Sciences 
ag Cleria] Biochemistry) 
Mottin. Pacific University; Ph.D. 1972, Duke University 
Natia Mishkin, Research Psychologist, Section on Neuropsychology, 


$ Je “A. 1946, 


y Mitc 


Ba lona] Institute 


of Mental Health; Experimen 
^» uth College; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, McGill Un 
ell, C 


irector of Intramural Research, 


Un Versity of Kentucky; M.D 


. Ph.D. 1969, Vander 


tal Psychology 
iversity 


Section on Clinical Pharmacology and Metabolism, 


National Heart, Lung, 


rbilt University 


Turphy, Staff Associate, Laboratory of Infectious Diseases, Na- 


ter 


ne, Jr., Staff Fellow, National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
;enetics (Physical Chemistry of Macro- 


tion , 
a T š A 1 

" Ba al Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; Virology 
Villia G Wesleyan University; M.D. 1969, University of Roches 
j Bs, 1953 uy Nash, Biological Sciences (Genetics) 
Meg la M.A, 1965, University of Michigan 

Institutes, Osbor 

Mole ute (Mole: ular Branch); ( 

Ba SCüles) 


e ri kl. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, University of Maryland 
Surgery ley Parsons, Assistant Research Pro 
cienca’ George Washington University School o 


Ba -! 


E Biochemistry (Collagen) 


*Wton College: Ph.D. 1973, Boston University 


fessor of Orthopedic 
f Medicine and Health 


———— 
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Andrew Peacock, pervisory Hesearch Chemist, National Cancer 
tute; Biological € grecs (Cell Biolo 
B 1943, M.S 947, Ph.D. 1949, etat tt 


John Pisano, Head, Section of Physiologic al Chemistry, Experim 
Therapeutics Branch, National Heart, Lung, and Blood Insti 
Phy siological Chemistry 


j»1, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 19 Ph.D. 1955, Rutgers—The State Univ 
John w Porter, Chief, Lipid Metabolism Laboratory, and Professor 
partment of Physiological Chemistry, University of Wisconsin; 
chemistry (Lipid Met abolism) 
B.S 193€ Ph.D. 1942 niver y of Wisconsin 
Robert Miles Pratt, Jr., othe Chemist, Craniofacial Anomalies Sel 
Laboratory of Developmental Biology and Anomalies, National Inst 
of Dental Research Pharmacology (Biochemical l'eratogenesis) 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1966, U niversity of Colorado; Ph.D. 1970, Boston University 
Allen Raskin, Research Psychologist, Psychopharmacology  Rese 
Branch, National Institute of Mental Health: Psychopharmacology 
B.A. 1949, Syracuse University; M.S., Ph.D. 1954, Univers ity of Illinois 
y > ` no 
Wayne D. Rasmussen, Leader. Agricultural Historical Program, Eco 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; History (Agricult 
Filstory) 
i. 193 ly of Montana; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1950, George Washington University ý 
George S. Roth. Research Biochemist, Gerontology Research. Centeh’ 
tional Institute on Aging; Gerontology Research 
B.S. 1968, Villanova Un Te Ph.D. 1971, Temple University 7 
LS5 borak 
Man N. Schechter, Chief, Section on Macromolec ular Biology, La 
of Chemical Bi ology National Institute ki Arthritis, Metabolic ant 
> Diseases Jiochemistry (Prote ins 


Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Colum bia liversity 

: : ti 

Frank L. Schmidt, Personnel Research Paya hologist, Research Se. 
Personnel Research and De velopment, U.S. Civil Service Commis 


Psychology (Personnel Psychology) 
B.A. 1966, Bellarmine College; M.S. 1968 Ph.D. 1 


gestiv 
B.A. 1959 


itution; ve 


Leonard Peter Schultz, Curator of Fishes, 
brate Zoology (Ichthyology y) 


sit 
B.A. 1924, Albion College; M.S. 1926, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1932, Univer 
Washington 


David Segal, Research Chemist, National Cancer Institute, Nation? 
stitutes of Health: Biochemistry (Immunoglobulins) 


B.A. 1961, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University log 
! AUN ren : z colos 
Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Botanist, U.S Geological Survey; Plant Eco 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
Lyman Bradford Smith, Senior Botanist, Department of Botany; 


sonian Institution; Plant Taxonomy 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University 


Lx Inf 
Louis Sokoloff, Chief, Laboratory of Cerebral Metabolism, National 


tute of Mental Health; Biochemistry (Brain Biochemistry) 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1946, University of Pennsylvan 


Michael B. Sporn, Chief, Laboratory of C 'hemoprevention, National 4 
—_— T 


rapt 
Institu Pharmacology (Carcinogenesis aid « 'ancer Chemothe 
B.S. 1952, Harvard University; M.D. 1959, U niversity of Rochester 


qu Tepi . ism ' 
Ihressa C. Stadtman, Head, Section on Interme diary Me obo Ü 
Bioenergetics, Laboratory of Biochemistry, National Heart, 


Blood Institute; Biochemi: stry (Interme dii iry Metabolism) 
B.S. 1940, M.S. 1942, Cornell 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1949, Univers sity of California 


1 
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Mohn R. Stephenson, Head, 


Institute: Virology 
‘S. 1965, University of British Columbia; M.S. 1 
en 1970, University of Toronto 


MR 3 : 
Warah Stewar t, Medical Director, 

ancer Institute: Viral Leukemia 
Bs, 1927, New 


Di. Mexico State Univ« rsity; M.S. 1930, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1939, 
j niversity of Ch cago; M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 


" Kei lon T € . r : s ; 
p ^eith Larry Storrs, Analyst in Latin American Affairs, Congressional Re- 
Search Service, Library of Congress; Political Science (Latin American 
i Overnment and Politics) 
W C “A, 1962 Brigham Y« ung University; Ph.D 
elia Wr: m ERE o i : 
wi White l'abor, Staff Member, Laboratory of Biochemical Pharma- 
C s SR : v I - d E - 
Q'OBy, National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive 
p SéüdSes; Biochemistry (Intermediary Metabolism) 
| “A. 1940, R - , 


"t 


1972, Cornell University 


Herbe E aie -Colleg n 1943, Columbia University 
Es. l'abor, Chief, Laboratory of Biochemical Pharmacology, National 
ule of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases; Biochemistry 
ba ermediary Metabolism) 
"^, M.I 1941, Harvard Univ 
John F. Tallman Head, 


ti Section of Biochemistry and Pharmacology, Na- 
lona] Instit 


hs a itute of Mental Health: Biochemistry (Complex Lipids) 

Seco’ Ph.D. 1972, Georgetown Universit ; 
Robert r, A erum. Unies A 

v Ting, S, lentific Director, Biotech Research Laboratories; Virology 
Rob * 1954 M.A. 1956, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1960 University of Illinois 

tw qu 


tritio, ,, annemacher, Jr., Senior Biochemist, Biochemistry and Nu- 
nition, Uc 


| Nun! 9. AMRIID, Fort Detrick: Biochemistry (Biochemistry and 
ae tition) 
ile 11990, Wagner College: M.S. 1951 Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers—The State University 
omg Edward Washburn, Director. Office of American Studies, Smith- 
Ba Institution; American Civilization 
Obe | 8 Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
Tt ln TAT ; j : ^ 
Bs. Louis Weintraub. Professor Emeritus of Botany; Biology 
Stan) “31, M.A. 1933 Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 
Bi Y Howard Weitzman, Curator of Fishes, Smithsonian Institution; 
Ogic 
o 


^al Sciences Ichthyology) 
TEA Ma Clences (Ichthyology) 


; University of Cali 


fornia, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1960, Stanford University 
Research Professor of Radiology and of Pharma- 


sity; B.Sc. 1960, M.Sc. 1960, National University of Ireland; 


Lp $ 
RaDy STUDIES CONSULTANTS— 
E SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


n; Soviet Area Specialist, Library of Congress; U.S. and 
inns ^ stitutions in Social Change 
Mna ' Southern 


4 Illinois University; M.A 1945, Ph.D. 1950, Yale University 
ri C = . z 
Traini ' Curator of Education, Corcoran Gallery of Art; Museum 
Ba 1985 
Om 8 Unive sity of Connecticut 


ssistant Registrar for the Permanent Collection, National 


ect 

B 0 > Ros ; $ 4 O^ 

“A. 1979 n of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 
'Versity of Notre Dame 
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Viral Genetics Section, National Cancer 
968, University of Guelph, Canada; Ph.D. 


Human Virus Leukemia Section, National 
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irving Breger, Research Chemist, Coal Resource: Branch, U.S. Geolog 
Survey; Organic Geochemistry 


B.S. 1941, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950 Massachusetts Instii9l 
Technology 


Joseph Carr, Administrator, Carlyle House Historic Park; Museum TÉ 
I 
ing 
Centre College Kentuck 
Grose Evans, Curator, Loans and Exhibitions, National Gallery of 
American Civilization (English Art History) 
B.F.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph.D 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
Jean Federico, Curator, DAR Museum; Museum Training 
B.A. 1962, Northwestern 1 niversity; M.A. 1963, University of Michigan 
Alan Fern, Chief, Prints and Photographs Division, Library of Cong 
American Civilization (American and European Cinema) 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Chicago 
i J 
Janet Flint, Curator Department of Prints and Drawings, National C% 
tion of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 
B.S. 1957, University of Louisville M.A. 1969, University of Minnesota 
Joseph Fulton, Specialist in Labor Economics and Relations, Congress 
Research Service, Library of Congress American Civilization W 
History) 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, New York University 4 
` ^ y f~ Ü 
Susan Hobbs, Joint Curator, National Collection of Fine Arts and Free 
lery, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 


A. 1968, Scripps ( ege; Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University 


Harry J. Hogan; American Civ ilization (American Legal History) 


! g Y 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; LL.B. 1947, Columbia University Ph.D. 1971, Georg? 
ington University y 

r’ 

Alan Jabbour, Director, Folk Arts Division, National Endowment f? 
Arts; American Civilization (Folk Music) 

B.A. 1963, University of Miami; M.A 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Duke University f 
John Bennett Kuiper, Head, Motion Picture Section, Division, Print 
Photographs, Library of Congress; American Civilization (Mass M 

Movies and Television) 
B.A. 1950, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Iowa 


Alison MacTavish, Curator of the Octagon House; Museum Training y 
B.A. 1968, Boston University; M.A. 1969, State University of New Yorl College at Ta 
; " ; In 
Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies, School for Advanced 
national Studies, Johns Hopkins 1 niversity; African History 
B.A. 1933, Baker University; M.A. 1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1939, Cornell U Sp 
T < 6. y , tio? 
Ellen Myette, Assistant Curator, Renwick Gallery, National Collec 


Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 
B.A. 1968, The Western College 


n 


wert 


x $4 > ; it 
Botany, National Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Inst 
Biology (Marine Botany) ciil* 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1971, San Francisco State College; Ph.D. 1975, University of 


i zd i ent | 
James Newcome Norris IV, Associate Curator, Algae Depart ig 


Santa Barbara 


pi 
James Clark Osborne, Jr., Staff Fellow, National Heart, Lung, and g! 
Institute, Molecular Disease Branch: Genetics (Physical Chem 


Macromolecules) 
B.A. 1970, M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, University of Maryland 
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j , s " ; ` 
atry Z. Rand, Associate Curator, Twentieth Century Department, Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution: Museum Train- 


^. 1969, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Harvard 
Diversity 
eil L. Sass, Division of Toxicology, Bureau of Foods, Food and Drug 
Administration; Biochemistry (Food Toxicology) 
S. 1966, Wake Forest College; Ph.D. 1971, West Virginia University 
a repr re h A MJ 
mue] I. Shibko. Chief, Natural and Environmental Toxicants Branch, 
lvision of Toxicology, Bureau of Foods, Food and Drug Administration; 
lochemistry (Food Toxicology) 
"9C. 1954, Unive rsity of Birmingham, England; Ph.D. 1958 University of London 
uli AT ’ z z . 
- Wood W itherell, Head, African Section, Library of Congress; Ameri- 
^» Civilization (African History) 
"^ 1956, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, University of Wisconsin 
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bian George Washington L niversity had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
ollege in the District of Columbia. Ihe name of the institution Was 

d in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 


E ' University, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
It bears, is an intangible one. 

COrpe W ; 
Uno Orge Washington, as President and as priv 
los, , € establishment of a nation 
: tha 
Da 


ate citizen, had urgently insisted 
al university in the federal city. There he 
Its of at, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
bca) ^. the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
m Prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
hopa of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
wards tnhington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 

- , 1€ endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
hat "ha of Columbia. under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Onga Ment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 


ut 5 never extended “a fostering hand The Potomac € ompany passed 
existence, and Washing 


theory. 


igi," COnscious 
, ONary urge 
ters and | " 
le i 


eng 


but motivated primarily by a great 
a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
4 movement for the establishment of a college in 
Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
harte, wW „à charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 
fegu. the was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Cry religi e College's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
all a y Ous denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
Mitta " ree either as President, Professor. Tutor or pupil, be refused 
Nta ges nto said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 


ereof, for or on 
i n the institution was known as Columbian Col- 


~e entire time whe 
res 


5 activities 
b Ities Were cente 


etwee red on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
m Floriq," the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
$ located à Avenue 


d somewhat beyond Columbia Road The Medical School 
OWntown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirtet 
and Fifteenth Streets 

During the last half century the University's present plant has been devel 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Botté 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Ave 
Within a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the Interior} 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices? 
international agencies. The area has many reminders of historic interest 10] 
University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye S 
The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Bi 
was for 50 years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, # 
Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National! 
versity he had hoped to see established 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of ^ 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences? 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the scie 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Ed 
and Human Development, Government and Business Administration, an 
lic and International Affairs; the College of General Studies; the Divisio® | 
University and Summer Students; and the Division of Experimental Prog% 


ed! 
ff 


Ihe George Washington University is privately endowed and is goverf! 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex # 
member 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accede 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 9 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. i 
Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American 
Society 

Ihe School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous à 
the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Associati? V 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine M 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by all stal 
territorial medical licensure boards in the United States. 
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UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

y 
George Washington University does not discriminate against any pere. "9 
basis of sex, race, color, religion, national origin, or handicap in any of i! "t 
cation programs or activities, Feder il regulations imolementing Title Ad" 
Education Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitatie insit! 
1973 call for an explicit statement that the requirement not to discrim A 
the basis of sex or handicap extends to employment in and admission co 
programs and activities. The University is also subject to the District 9 


bia Human Rights Law 
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Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and regu- 
[ations concerning discrimination in education or employment programs and 
‘Activities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost for Affirm- 
tive Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the Director of the 
Office for Civil Rights of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


CLoyp HECK MARVIN CENTER 


The ¢ loyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
"ding services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for 
Nudents faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
* Setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program 


"ard, the academic departments, and other student and faculty organizations. 


The Center Governing Board, representative of all elements of the University 
mmunity. plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the center. 
I5 board works closely with the full-time staff in the development of pro- 
"dures and policies which provide a framework for the center's operation. 


NECRE A TIC YN 


ar^, ation's capital provides abundant recreational resources, a large number 
Which are available at little or no cost. There are numerous art galleries, 

püseums, concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of great 

toric interest. Social activities are provided by student organizations of the 

or aty, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and University-spon- 
. Programs such as intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic pro- 

Ee. Religious faiths are well-represented in the — M 

the w Vashington is one of the most colorful cultural and scientific centers 

orld, 
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ur 
..-122 UD 
Che Office of Clinical Affairs is responsible for the patient care activities yy 
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continuing medical education programs and community affiliation pro 
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inan RENI PER SESE OE aem 


a É f George Washington University | 
182 Isunguished history that goes back more than a centurv. In March, Iul | 
© School opened with the intention of building “a medical school com- | 


vem With the progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the im- El 
M ice aa of service throughout the country.” The School, the eleventh oldest I 
School in the country, has met this responsibility by providing its stu- | 


den 

ts w 

Medica) th à foundation in the medical sciences upon which they have built 
Careers in pract 


ice, teaching, research, or administration. 
We of the i School took on a new dimension when Congress granted it the LLLA 
Ditals in th ashington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teaching H1] i 

y lhe dist e nation was established in W ashington. itk l ' 
Medicine nguished history of the George Washington University School of 
Progress us Health Sciences closely parallels academic advances and medical 
tin. € Geor e nation The School has contributed to both. | 
ils of San Washington University Medical Center, established in 1966, con- . ji 
Sciences. he G. Ross Hall, which houses the School of Medicine and Health Idi] 
Pit]. the H Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library: the University Hos- | 
Attoc; :B. Burns Memorial Building, which houses the Medical Faculty | || 
vial Buildin rsity Clinic); the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Me- IEI | 
h 19 8; and affiliated hospitals. | n 
Mances, "Am the introduction of undergraduate programs in Allied Health | | 
ĉdicine * name of the School was officially changed from the School of 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


il 


PEE PN te ee 


Regulations 

A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the foll 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, 
or division in which he or she is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent fro 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue scholastic 
only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material i 
mation on an application for admission, registration card, or any other U 
sity document, the student's registration may be cancelled. If such falsific 
is discovered after the student has established an academic record at the 
versity, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. 
student will be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for 
quent registration in the University. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and ™ 
tain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community af 
pected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Incom 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 
of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
nations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the P 
academic procedures and are held responsible for applying them. Deli. 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered aca% 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectus | 
fense against the community and will be prosecuted through the propel 
versity channels, , d [fi 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained, p 
the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, 
Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


policies governing access to and release of student education records m 
by educational institutions which are recipients of Federal funds. Th 
sity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutio" 
l. afford students access to education records directly related to them j 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and t 
receive the student's written consent before releasing information off 
his or her education records to persons outside the University, €&* ^7; 
directory information as indicated below. Information may be cat 
to a student's parents without such written consent only upon 
tion of the student's financial dependency; and 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to inst gj 


REGULATIONS 


4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a stu- 
E dent's record, notify ing the student of this action 
) The University will release the following directory information upon request 
df ame, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin: 
| ates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; 
n "redit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organiza- 
wi ons and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University (in- 
{uding intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of athletic 
tams, A student who does not wish such directory information released must 
il * Written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 


i o Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student in- 
Ut "mation may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 
“J 
W 
Right to Dismiss Students 
The r 


the ight is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
en, Versity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the stu- 
"t Or the Un 


iversity, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


j 
j Right to Change Rules 


The Univers: T i 
T University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
into f ify or change requirements, rules and fees. Such regulations shall go 


| 9rce whenever the proper authorities may determine. 
f 1 
Right to 


The tight j DI : : 
tice IS reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 


*never circumstances warrant such changes. 


Make Changes in Programs 


Student Conduct 


Al 

tip ents upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
NE eA ct to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
$ which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of con- 
udicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and other 
* regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Univer- 
the Vi Orities, 
tiong resident for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regu- 
permanent expulsion from the University which may 
d ment, ; another college or university difficult. Regulations or re- 
ên ma applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of stu- 
shal y Not be published generally, but such regulations or requirements 
dent Published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected stu- 


Uniy, 
e " 
"My P olicy on Drugs 


Univers: 
am Whi pity cannot cond 


one violations of law, including violation of those 
Proscribe 


Possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members 
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of the academic community should know that administrative action, 
may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other priv 
or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order ti 
tect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 


The Libraries 
Students have the privilege of using the University Library and the Sche 
Medicine and Health Sciences Library. The stacks are open, and all st 
are welcome to browse at their leisure. A card denoting approved enrol 
for the current semester must be presented when books are borrowed fo 
side use. 

All students using the libraries are expected to be familiar with the 
tions governing their use, which are available at each library. 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A "Lost 
Found" Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


Student Affairs 


The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life P 
grams, policies, and procedures to complement the University's formal ins! 
tion program. These activities are implemented through the offices of 
Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa 
Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities 
dent and Alumni Career Services and Student Health Service. More de 
information on these and other activities is contained in the Student H 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H. B- p 
Memorial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. p 
The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and po 
sician’s assistants who are capable of addressing most of student's medical P^ 
lems. Visits are cost-free and may be either arranged by appointment OD» © y 
certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory tests 
performed in the Health Service lab at cost, many common medicatió y 
stocked to fill students' prescriptions, and allergy shots and immunizatf. j 
administered by the staff nurse for a minimal charge. A psychiatrist W 
the Health Service to assist students with mental health concerns. gol! 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student ive j 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Un dv 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, 
fees are the responsibility of the student. 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University © 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in the " 
General Studies and Continuing Engineering Education Program are 
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ble, s 
whi le. Students who so desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own 


Choic i 
ile “ice, but these students will be responsible for all 


curred from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for 
"ample 


: » X-ray work, laboratory work. a 
Side Physi 


fees charged. The bills 


nd referrals to specialists or other out- 
Clans) are the responsibility of the student. 


it ealth and Accident Insurance 


dd The Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group health and 
n cident insurance, on an elective basis, for those 
Ye other coverage 
ance COver 


p terested 


full-time students who do not 
Students are encouraged to carry adequate health insur- 
age for themselves and, if married, for their spouses and children 
students should contact the Student Health Service Office. 


Résidence Halls 


Com 
9 ito 
[ 


Plete information concerning the University's residence halls is available 
m the Direct 


tor of Housing, George Washington University. Washington, 
- 20052 


his Office 
priy 


Information concerning off-campus housing may be obtained at 
and at the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs. Reservations for 


Cé 


ate ‘ 
ate housing must be made by students. 


Uns 
Son Hall Apartments 


4 
M 
Un, : € 
Th tg Hall is a University owned and operated apartment house containing 
f t ej, Dedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 
j oud to reside in Munson Hall. Those wishing to apply for an apartment 
J| for 15 Contact the Housing Office for a waiting list application. All leases are 
“Months, 
Mon g . " 
m and Guthridge Apartments 
Cse , = M > : í 
Mps Wire ment houses are University owned, commercially operated build- 
I . . 
loo, thin the campus area. Each building contains efficiency and one-bed- 


"aii Which are rented only to full-time graduate students on an "as 

Made by thse Referrals to the resident managers of these buildings are 

ae execut d Jirector of Housing when notice is received of vacancies. Leases 

la Onth Lou the respective management companies and are on a month- 
asis 


Using for U 
/ndergraduate Allied Health Students 


dmi 
Will dt " the University does not include a room reservation. The student 
E. With notification of acceptance, University residence hall infor- 
teng the n application for residence hall space and a declaration of intent to at- 
Pahieg “ Diversity, The application for residence hall space must be accom- 
ward the in $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited to- 
‘ St Semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic year, 
A May, and lease payment must be made in June for the fall 
M. Ysician assistant and nurse practitioner applicants are not en- 


y d to t - = à : p . 
"ar, IPPly for University housing in view of their extended academic 
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1980—81 RESIDENCE HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS 
For Men: 


Calhoun Hall 
double room ... 
triple room 


For Women: 


Strong Hall 
single room 
double room 
triple room 


For Men and Women: 


Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) — 
PERDU, meatal ie ST TAIT: 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) — 
apartment for two persons 
apartment for three persons ................. buss.ud T ENT 1,524 or 


Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)— 
single room .. 


Madison Hall 


double room i 


: 1 
triple room 

Thurston Hall i, 
double room, triple room, room for four "e 2 - t 
suite for six = = NOIL Mee iu. n 


FOOD SERVICE* 


[ 
Resident allied health students in the freshman and sophomore years am 
quired to choose one of the following three food service plans: the sorea 
19 meals per week plan, at the rate of $1.184* for the academic year; me 
14 meals per week plan for $1,106* for the academic year; or the any 10 sel 
per week plan at $1,054* for the academic vear. Participation in the fox c M 
ice plan is optional for junior, senior and graduate students. Food -— 
ment does not cover University intersession or vacation periods. All mea V 
admit bearer to dining rooms in Thurston and Mitchell Halls and to the y ! 
floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal ca f 
also be used on a cash equivalency basis in the Marvin Center first-floo 
teria and Rathskeller md 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make y 


4 : e ding | 
ments with the George Washington University Housing Office regar 
B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


. j . 
Residence hall prices and allocation and food service prices are subject to change. 


FACILITIES 


« [Veterans Benefits 
The ve 

N i 

» assists students entitled t 
Personne]. 
$14 With 
1A Proce 
tratio 


terans counselor’s office, on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 Eye St., 


) educational benefits as veterans, active duty 

disabled veterans 

concerning their benefits. This Office also 

and attendance to the Veterans Adminis- 
n so that monthly allowances will be paid. 

"hen feasible, students entitled to benefits as « 

Tans Should consult with th 

1,5 9 the Veterans 


or as widows or children of deceased or totally 
any problems which may arise 


sses certification of enrollment 


veterans or dependents of vet- 
€ veterans counselor prior to submitting 
Iis ; Administration. All such students should Obtain the instruction 
A Issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be 
14. lled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans 
ration, and which includes other information of general interest 
20421 Veterans Administration is at 941 N Capitol St., Washington, D.C 


application 


Admin- 


if 


i Faen:,. 
i - aCilities 


W 
i i. G. Ross Hall 
ai" G. Ross H 
m, Provides the t 
a a e icine 
3 ug of the L 


Uu d 0 
Sua] 


all was dedicated and opened in 1973. This modern fa- 
eaching and laboratory facilities for students in the School 
and Health Sciences. It occupies a city block on t 
Iniversity campus; its gross area is approximately 55 
T more than 10 

and other 


he northwest 
0,000 square 
acres. The building is equipped with modern audio- 


ji teaching equipment as well as basic science laboratories. 
! kx; of Education 
tng noe of Education comprises a group of core facilities and services sup- 
Coordinat e educational, clinical, and research missions of the Medical Center. 
the 0 "ys through the Associate Dean for Education, the four divisions of 
d Academic ^ Education are the Office of Audiovisual Education, the Ottice of 
Paul inge PUter Services, the Division for Evaluational Services, and the 
eitarb Health Sciences Library 
| "rec ice of Audiovisual Education and Services, Frank Allen, Ph.D.. 


dioyi This office aims to e 


|. su nhance learning in the Medical Center with 
N eg a technology. Consult 


Cation; 10 ation is provided in the use of nonprint media 
A audio 4b Clinical and research programs. The office provides displays 

materials and programs in classrooms, in the Audiovisual Study 
: ie e Himmelfarb Library and throughout the Medical Center. It has 
“culty. Oped Production capabilities which are available to students and 
Bion Jey include photographic, illustration, cinematographic and tele- 


Udios i > 
tually al S, and a Print shop which serve the Medical Center community. 
Totis, 7 all learn; 


a Project; ing spaces at the Medical Center are equipped for still and 
te Uipped ton and television display. Those spaces subject to frequent use 
Ordin , With permanent systems for projection, sound amplification and 


desi 
8ned to support staff and student presentations. 
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Office of Academic Computer Services, F. Helmuth Orthner, Ph.D., D 
tor.—This office provides training in computer literacy and delive 
computer-based learning materials, Other services include scoring of exar 
tions, maintenance of academic records, computing in support of rese! 
projects, data acquisition, statistical analysis and text processing. The 9 
maintains hardware and software support for computer-based learning mate 
developed by faculty and students of the Medical Center. It functions as 
interface for the delivery of material from other computer-assisted educati 
programs—notably Massachusetts General Hospital and Ohio State Unive 
—through the Health Educational Network, Inc, Cooperative programs 
the National Institutes of Health and the National Library of Medicine f 
vide access to additional computerized data bases 

Division for Evaluational Services, Winfield Scott, Ph.D., Director.— 
primary task of this division is to work with faculty and students toward 
improvement of educational programs. It provides consultation to facullj 
support of efforts to maximize opportunities for learning. It conducts eval 
tions of courses and other curriculum components and works toward? 
establishment of effective systems for evaluating student performance. 

Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, Nina W. Matheson, Directo" 
Located adjacent to Ross Hall, the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Lib 
provides 30,000 square feet to house a capacity of 80,000 volumes. Se? 
is available to approximately 400 users. Space available includes sm 
lounges, group study rooms, audiovisual viewing rooms, a typing room 
individual study carrels. The Audiovisual Study Center is equipped with ' 
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Ost recent and up-to-date resources and facilities, including videotape moni- 


PS, terminals for accessing computer-aided instructional programs, slide-tape 
Orders and rear-view slide projection units. 


Ihe collection of more than 
5000 volumes and 


1,400 journal subscriptions is enhanced by extensive non- 

Tint audiovisual media which are both commercially and locally produced. 
ioter these provide the foundation for the delivery of a number of special 
Tmation services. The Network for Continuing Medical Education pro- 
har provides loans of videotapes to individuals who cannot attend the regu- 
tiled viewings. As a designated National Library of Medicine Med- 
€nter, the library offers computer-based bibliographic research services 

> as Medline, Toxline and Cancerline. Staff may request monthly selective 
lon — of information searches from this data base. Search capability 
| rend data bases such as Science Citation Index, Psychological Abstracts and 
8ical Abstracts are being implemented. Materials not available in the col- 


"ect ! 
lon will be borrow ed to meet user needs. 


k Throw 


iente] gh both formal and informal means, the library staff instructs its 

in e on the effective use of materials and services An active participant 

Wor rational Library of Medicine's Regional Library Communications Net- 
» he library is involved in regional planning and policy making. 


The George Washington University Hospital 


Thi 
D IS 550-bed hospital, 


including the Eugene Meyer Pavilion and the Harry F. 
y ocan P E f 


» avilion, is adjacent to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
Use n primary clinical teaching facility for the students and for a large 
Age. Stal. It is fully approved and accredited by the American Medical 
hy On, the American Hospital Association, the American College of 
ition F and the American College of Surgeons, through the Joint Com- 
Proximos the Accreditation of Hospitals. Annual patient admissions number 
ately 20,000. 
40, ^d Watson Wise Emergency Pavilion of the hospital logs approximately 
Wits, Patient visits annually and is one of the city’s most active emergency 
a University Hospital is equipped to serve 16 specialty fields. Complex 
Vhnosi Procedures such as renal dialysis, a computerized x-ray unit for di- 
rain diseases, cardiac catheterization. open-heart surgery, transplant 
“lug ^ and total hip replacements are included in its activities. Facilities in- 
Blleri e Surgical suite of 10 rooms, two of which are equipped with overhead 


elect Where observers may communicate with the surgical teams, observe 

TOnj- d li t " mpn 7 > A 

tal Onic patient-monitoring system in action, and view the intricate surgi- 
edures below. 


H 
This ĉlen L, and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building 
buildi 
din 
nicis f 
Nhe Meg 
The LE" Faculty Associates (The University Clinic) 


8 houses a computerized multitest facility that is available to 
?r patient evaluation. 


ic i i - Ee 
bulate i$ housed in the 13-story H.B. Burns Memorial Building, where 
Càre is consolidated and integrated within the teaching program. 


T 
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The academic group practice of physicians in general medicine and in 
than 20 specialties is based in the Burns Building. Visits of ambulatory 
tients number approximately 90,000 annually. 


Affiliated Hospitals 


Children's Hospital National Medical Center.—Children's, one of the f 
pediatric health care centers in the country, houses 220 inpatient beds, inclu 
a specialized referral intensive care nursery and an adolescent unit. Its amb! 
tory Diagnostic and Treatment Center handles in excess of 120,000 visit 
year. Children's is the major base for the School of Medicine and H 
Science’s Department of Child Health and Development, and for the assif 
pediatric clerkship. A variety of elective opportunities are offered in và 
aspects of child health. 

Fairfax Hospital.—This 530-bed voluntary community teaching hos 
serves a burgeoning surburban area and provides all clinical services incl? 


psychiatry. Each year more than 20,600 patients are admitted, 4,900 babies” 


livered, 15,000 surgical operations performed, and 49,200 persons examin 


treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating inte 
program, a School of Medical Technology, and clinical facilities for a Schoo! 
Practical Nursing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Sce 
serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax 
pital is an affiliated hospital for residency training in Obstetrics and Gynec? 


in the George Washington University Medical Center Program. : 
Holy Cross Hospital.—Holy Cross, a modern 338-bed hospital, is a pP" 
clinical campus which provides students with first-hand exposure to the P™ 
of medicine in the community. It is a private, voluntary facility in which 
full range of medical, surgical, and pediatric services are provided for 8 
ing suburban population. Last year, more than 19,000 patients were h0 
ized, nearly 47,000 emergency visits were registered, and 3,263 babies were 
livered at Holy Cross. The hospital, which has consistently experienced ing 
the highest occupancy rates in the Washington metropolitan area, is plane 
expansion to include.an additional 112 beds, enlarged emergency room 
ties, and a new, self-contained center for in-and-out surgery. Ni? 
National Naval Medical Center.—The Naval Hospital at the National ag) 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Md., is a 750-bed general hospital oft 
wide range of specialized services, clinical research, and educational prot ue 
Medical care is provided to active duty and retired military members ar 
dependents, It is a major referral center for thoracic and cardiovascula 
gery as well as for cancer therapy. The teaching staff directs a comp ete! 
ship and residency program in 21 specialties. at! 
St. Elizabeths Hospital.—St. Elizabeths Hospital, established by 9" 
Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides a 
treatment, care, and general well-being of approximately 6, ur 
whom 3,400 are resident. The facility includes a completely approve with 
Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functio ig 
full-time staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various $ 
The hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. faciliti 
Medical students of George Washington University utilize the "L 
St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. Opportunities for rese 
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f'hhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute of Mental 
f '"ealth of the United States Public Health Service. 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
chiatric, neurological, tubercular, and p 


ices, this 700-bed hospital has 
Tesearc 


l dialysis 


In addition to the medical, surgical, psy- 
hysical medicine and rehabilitation serv- 
a large outpatient program; an extensive medical 
h program; programs in open heart surgery, cobalt therapy, and renal 
; 4 metabolic program; 
La Oratory, 


@shington Hospital Center. 


and a specially designed Administrative Research 


This 843-bed private, voluntary institution 
EP the greater Washington area through a triad of activities: patient care, 
E and research The Center is the tenth busiest of more than 7,000 
inpatic: S in the United States and the second busiest private hospital in terms of 
49.099 admissions. A very active emergency service cares for more than 
ten Patients a year, 
addi Pediatrics for 
tion to 
ers or 
Cal Secre 


and the 50 clinics provide all major clinical service ex- 
about 65,400 outpatients and 31,700 inpatients yearly. In 
àn extensive approved internship and residency program, the Center 
Banized instruction for nurses, laboratory and x-ray technicians, medi- 
taries, and other health-related vocations. 


Committees 1979. 80 


AC 
ADEMIC FREEDOM AND ETHICS 
RA, 


Stay Renney (Chairman), B. Arling, H.L. Feffer, H.C. Pierpont, R. Hugh, J.C. 
» P.F, l'eychenne 


ADMIcc 
MISSIONS AND ADV 


F, 
Bean Arm 


ANCED STANDING 


aly (Chairman), C.U. Battle, C.J. Bier, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), J.H. 
Yeap m 2 Erdmann, P.L. Gross, R.I. Keimowitz, S.A. Levine, M. Marks (2nd- 
: € 


l dical student), J. Sandler (3rd-year medical student), G.V. Stokes, M.E. 
' B. Waxman 


, 


ALL] 
ED HEALTH PROGRAMS 


lE 
"^ Ott (Chn; 
Johnson (Chairman), J.A. Becker, P.S. Birnbaum, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), J.K. 


. Stein Johnson, K.R. Katterjohn, P. Mazel, S. Silver, P.E. Shorb, Jr., 
atkine rook (Physician’s Assistant Program Student), G.A. Walker, D.W. 
Ins, J.M. ise - 
APPO 
IN 
J, ^aa PROMOTION AND TENURE 
` Wie uu : 
NC Kram, (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, A. Breslow, D.O. Davis, H.L. Feffer, 
er, W.P, McKelway 


"hairman), L. Cytryn, H.C. Pierpont (ex officio), J.J. Rheingold, 
s. Yamamoto 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 


D.S. Edge (Chairman), F.D. Allan, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), P.J. Cohen, M 
Delaney, D.W. Dew, F.J. Kavanaugh, J.M. Kerns, R.A. Lavine, N.W. Mal 
son, H.C, Miller, Jr., H.F. Orthner, W.H. Scott, M.J. Shaffer, L.W. Thompsol 


CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 


B.S. Dunbar (Chairman), E. Aleskow, F.D. Allan, H.H. Ammerman, A. P? 
J.K. Barber, N.Z. Einstein, C.T. Garrett, L.W. Greenberg, K.R. Katterjd! 
A.M. Mondzac, R.A. Nicklas, D.S. O'Leary (ex officio), T.E. Piemme, C 
Rogers, R.J. VanHouten, L.M. Weiss | 


| 


EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION | 


J.C. Rios (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, B.C. Blatt, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), ie 
cillo (2nd-year medical student), D.C.T. Choate, J. Farley (3rd d e 
student), B.L. Frankel, B.J. Gaffney, B.E. Gilson, J.M. Giordano, s 
stein, V.M. Iovine, M.J. Jackson, R.I. Keimowitz, S.M. Knoll, A. " KA 
J.W. Larsen, Jr., W.H. Scott, J.J. Rheingold, H. Sidransky, O.L. Silva: 
Straw, C.W. Thompson, R.S. Wilkinson, A.C. Wyman | 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


A.M.S. Thompson (Chairman), G.P. August, P.S. Birnbaum, L.T. Bowles | 
officio) B. Buckley (2nd-year medical student), I. Dosovitz, N.Z Einstein gi 
Gallo, K.Y. Huang, R.J. Katz, R.M. Kaufman, R.I. Keimowitz, M.J. Koc w| 
A. Ladner (3rd-year medical student), J.C. LaRosa, R.A. Lavine, H.G. M 
del, F.N. Miller, Jr., G.F. Molinari, W.W. Olmsted, J.M. Orenstein, í| 
Piemme, P. Rogers (4th-year medical student), W.H. Scott, J.G. Sites: 4 
Spiegel, H.H. Trout, III, B. Waxman, J.M. Wise | 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MEDICAL CENTER FACULTY SENATE 


To" 
R.A. Kenney (Chairman), R.P. Kaufman (ex officio), J.C. Rios, N.P- 
N.T. Tsangaris, J.M. Wiener i 


GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 


J 
S. Perlin (Chairman), M.F. Armaly, P.L. Bisk, A.H. Einhorn, M.L. Cr 
R.M. Kaufman, R.I. Keimowitz, S.G. Kent, A.I. Kobrine, J.C. - p. 
Mandel, F. Melograna, H.C. Miller, Jr., G.F. Molinari, R.J. Nevis, sno! 
O'Leary (ex officio); W.W. Olmsted, L.G. Pawlson, W.H. p : 
Jr., L.W. Thompson, R.J. VanHouten, B. Waxman 


LONG RANGE PLANNING ial 
y 0 

A.B. Weingold (Chairman), P.S. Birnbaum (ex officio), L.T. Pow ande p 

D.O. Davis, A.L. Goldstein, R.P. Kaufman (ex officio), 

O'Leary (ex officio), J.C. Rios, A. Segal, H. Sidransky 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


FEDICAL SCIENCES GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


f. Reich (Chairman), L.T. Bowles (ex officio), W.C. Eckelman, J.K. Kelleher, 


f Klubes, M.J. Koering, Y. Al-Doory, G.V. Vahouny 


i Š 
UBLIC RELATIONS 
È, W 


' ^ewis, P. Mazel, G.B. Thurman 


SEARCH 


NC. Krame 


r (Chairman), B. Beebe (3rd-year medical student), S. Bloom, L.T. 


bp" KE. Johnson, P.D. Kind, J.C. LaRosa, D.S. Lee, F. Leonard, P. Mazel, 
e. Molinari, S. Morgan (3rd-year medical student), T.E. Morgan, H.F. Orth- 
' ^K. Riegelman, A.M. Ross, S.J. Wolin 


PACE 
CE AND FACILITIES 
bw 


fic 4 prr 

Man DG. Borenstein, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), J.B. Craft, Jr., W.C. Eckel- 
MEP Garrett, R.I. Keimowitz, P.D. Kind, F. Leonard, R.A. Muesing, 
Nn." Oliveri, F.J. Slaby, G. Sprouse (2nd-year medical student), D.W. 
atking z 

Tu 


E n (Chairman), R.J. Anderson, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), M.J. € hang, 
laris hoate, W.H. Cooper, H.C. Harmon (2nd-year medical student), F.K. 
EM Y. Huang, D.J. Lynn, J.M. Pisani, R. Roberts (4th-year medical 
), W.H 


: Scott, C.J. Tidball, R.J. Walsh, T.G. Webster 


Unni | 
m and Allied Associations 
Hr 
GE ) ! 
NERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


© oh; E 
] Jecti lac s ~ à 
© th ves of this association are to unite graduates who wish to associ- 


aritable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and 
Eligible © Beneral welfare of the University 

membe : T 
"sity and *mbers are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
ten , ad left the 


"lla 
ty Membe 


l Or of t r of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the Univer- 
ip. 9. the i £ mie 

Ble lem Board of lrustees of the University. Active members are those 
ie er i E 
bers + Who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) to or life 


the n , P è : 
* George Washington University General Alumni Association, 


aters, Jr. (Chairman), P.S. Birnbaum (ex officio), M.P. Footer, R.N. I uller, 


pe (ex Officio), E.W. Bradley, M.M Cassidy, G.W. Geelhoed, A.L. Gold- 
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the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors tt 
Annual Support Program. 

The Alumni Office is in Alumni House, 714 Twenty-first Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. AII alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Offic 
formed of changes of address or occupation and to supply information 
regard to their fellow alumni. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorpo 
in 1959, continues the organization previously known as the George Wé 
ton University Medical Society. 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: "This shall be & 
profit organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to pi 
constructive services for the M.D. degree alumni of the George Wash 
University School of Medicine and Health Sciences for furthering the aif 
science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the welfare 0 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Science 
students, the George Washington University Hospital and its trainees." 

Active membership in the Association consists of all M.D. degree gradi 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; current members and, 08 


cation, past members of the teaching staff of the School of Medicine and 
Sciences, who hold doctoral degrees; doctors of medicine who have had 
or more years of postgraduate training in the George Washington UMI 
Hospital. Junior membership consists of all members of the student bO% 
the M.D. degree program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 

The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of 
cine and Health Sciences. 


Officers for 1979-80 


President—Dee Parkinson, M.D. 1963 

President Elect —Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 

First Vice President —William Cooper, M.D. 1949 
Second Vice President—Harry C. Beaver, M.D. 1963 
Secretary—William Thompson, M.D. 1967 
Treasurer—John Lyles, M.D. 1970 


Council: 
Brooks Brown III, M.D. 1969 
Marvin Footer, M.D. 1942 
John Mermel, M.D. 1960 
Milton Milne, M.D. 1964 
Alvin Parrish, M.D. 1945 
Julius Piver, M.D. 1952 
William Schewe, M.D. 1943 
Barbara Sherwin, M.D. 1967 
Robert K. Wineland, M.D. 1951 
Paul Zimmons, M.D. 1967 
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THE DOCTOR OF MEDICINE DEGREE PROGRAM 


ADMISSION 


The George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sc 
seeks to enroll intellectually gifted, humanly sensitive, mature persons who! 
excel in the science and art of medicine. Applicants of diverse social an j 
cational backgrounds have access to the admissions process. In the sele’ 
process there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, 
marital status, national or regional origin, or handicap. 


Entrance Requirements 


ADMISSION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 
i 

For admission to the Doctor of Medicine degree program, a minimum "J 
semester hours must have been earned in an accredited American or C44 
institution of higher learning. Credits earned in a professional school € 
applied to the fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if they are? f 
able by the applicant's college or university toward a bachelor’s degree ? J 
or science. (A credit under the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester T 
It is advantageous to complete four full years of undergraduate study. on 
ceptional students are accepted upon completion of the minimal requil® 

It is possible for exceptional students with three years of undergraduate Üü 
in Columbian College of George Washington University to be admitted y 
medical school and to receive a combined Bachelor of Arts-Doctor of 
degree. More detailed information on this program is given on page PL 

Ihe following courses must be completed with satisfactory achieveme i 
fore the applicant can be certified for matriculation, All required m 
courses must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance of fam 
with the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. pi 

l. Biology: Eight semester hours, including two semester hours a inc 
tory. This may be either in general biology or zoology, but may no 
separately credited courses in botany ! t 

2. Chemistry: Eight semester hours of general inorganic chemist) gf 
may include qualitative analysis), including two semester hours of a / 
six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including laborato pouf 

3. Physics: Eight semester hours, including at least two semes E 
laboratory. 
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| ^y English: Six semester hours in composition and liter 


ature. This may be 
* usual introductory college course or its equivalent. 


The number of required courses has been kept to a minimum in order to 
allow College students the time to pursue their own interests in depth. The 
Admissions Committee has no preference with regard to the major area of 
‘tudy of the applicant. Students with backgrounds in the arts, humanities, and 
“cial sciences are as admissible as applicants with science backgrounds. The 


Omm; ^ 
à Mmittee does expect that work in the student's chosen area of concentration 
d " 14 3 

Well as in the required science courses should reflect scholarlv interests and 


OW evi : 
W evidence of significant achievement. 


AbMice 
DMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


Ay ‘+ 

Umber of recent developments require further deliberation by the Faculty 
Ore an appropriately revised policy on advanced standing can be articu- 
Pere. 
|, sted 


| Medi 


i 


t the time of printing of this Bulletin, this review was not complete. In- 
applicants are invited to write to t 


he Office of Admissions of the School 
cine and Health Sciences for final regulations. 
] 


‘plication P 


rocedure 

APPLICA 

LICATION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 
Appli 
te Cation forms are available from the Office of Admissions All applicants 
i anded that the submission of materially false or n isleading information 
bo Pication forms or in connection with the application process shall be 
the c s for rejection, If such submission is discovered after entrance into 
On, f ool or award of a degree, it shall be grounds for dismissal or for revoca- 

ot the degree, 

he Soha.) : e 
Se lic School is a participant in the American Medical College Application 
. Ice 


tained (AMCAS), Applications for a place in the first-year class can be ob- 
Was Lon from AMCAS, 1776 Massachusetts Av enue, N.W., Suite 301, 
AMc, Eton, D.C. 20036. When completed, this application is returned to 


Dlicat: for distribution to sc 


tio hools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS ap- 
dmi, deadline Is November 1 of the year preceding that for which 
‘SION is sought J 
Afte - 


tions. receipt of 


will Our copy of the AMCAS application, the Office of Admis- 
lio, Ill send ap 


e 9t includ plicants a Supplemental Application This requests informa- 
PPlication uded on the AMCAS application. Submission of this supplemental 
Able me (due no later than December 15), including the nonrefundable 
si ntal Application fee ($30), will initiate A 


dmissions Committee pro- 
ants a © application. On the basis of available information some ap- 
n à acl x i 
: Ca be asked to have letters of evaluation (recommendation) sent. 
{Or i refu] revie 
ervio 

the lew a x n 
he app icati to the most promising candidates. When these steps are completed, 
A lica, On will be brought to the 
tot, fs Will be : _— 

asg e informed of fir 


w of these documents the committee will extend an invitation 


Admissions Committee for final decision. 


decisions immediately. Although it does 


e “Ume . 
y Ca lo d A 
Ong ffic a Obligation to report missing or erroneous credentials, the Admis 
ET ce will t : 

8 ar ; (TY to 


k contact the applicant if it is noted that necessary creden 
Missing, PP : 3 


di ip tg Ft eti ii oret — ec Pii uv 


anon 


f 
k 
T 
t 

H 
C 
4 


ee 
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This institution also participates in the AMCAS Early Decision Progra Nx 


Interested applicants are referred to the AMCAS Information Booklet it 
cluded with the AMCAS application materials. Early decision applicants sho y 
be aware that they must submit their application by August of the year pif 
ceding that for which admission is sought, and that for consideration, 
supplemental application and all letters of recommendation and transcri 
must be received by the Office of Admissions no later than September $ 
Decisions on early decision candidates are made usually by October 1 
no later than October 15. 

Applicants are referred to the AMCAS information booklet and to 
admissions brochure available from the Office of Admissions, School 
Medicine and Health Sciences, for the most up-to-date information availabl |, 
at the time of application. Details included in those sources supersede info |. 
mation contained herein. 


ir 
d 


APPLICATION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


Information and applications for admission with advanced st 

obtained from the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of 

and Health Sciences, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
All applicants must complete an advanced standing application form 

submit it with a $30 application fee no later than June 1. 


Selection Procedures 


To process the vast number of applications to this institution fairly and & 
peditiously, à screening evaluation system is utilized. This evaluation pr 
dure screens applicants on the basis of undergraduate grades (taking int, 
count improvement in performance in later years), Medical College Adm! " 
Test scores, and pertinent extracurricular and work experiences. Some 
tional consideration is given to applicants from the District of Columbia y 
the neighboring metropolitan area, as well as to applicants from George 
ington University. There are no age limits. . 

When all credentials and interview reports are available, the application » 
viewed by the Admissions Committee. In this review, although gra es 
MCAT scores are considered, major consideration is given to the essay * 
tions of the applications, the letters of evaluation, and the interview re 
an attempt to assess those motivational and personal characteristics ! , 
committee feels are important in choosing future physicians. 

Applicants who are offered a place in the class are required, within two W 


to notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine fo 
eserv 


Health Sciences, in writing, of their intent to accept the places T 
them. A deposit of $100 is also required by a specific date after notificat! 
acceptance. The date will be given in the notice of acceptance. d 
becomes nonrefundable two weeks prior to registration but will be 
toward the first semester's tuition. 


cred 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The faculty and administration of the School of Medicine and 
Sciences have developed a curriculum designed to prepare each stude?! 
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fessional life of continuous learning. Because students differ in background, 
lity, and career interests, the curriculum is balanced with required courses, 
students are encouraged to maximize achievement within their own limits. 
is presumed that all graduates will seek additional education in graduate 
ining programs before assuming complete responsibility for independent 
hical decision-making. 
n the first year, the student concentrates primarily on basic sciences. The 
rse of study includes anatomy and biochemestry in the first semester. In 
second semester, the student concentrates on physiology and microbiology 
addition to an integrated course in neurobiology. 
Freshman and sophomore medical students are permitted to register for 
ctives for credit or use elective time at their discretion. The first two weeks 
n elective are probationary, to enable students to decide whether it is 
ited to their needs. After completing the first two weeks of an elective, 
dents are committed to complete the course requirements. 
The second year integrates basic science and clinical information. Path- 
y and pharmacology provide the major basic science substrates. This 
ademic program has been evolving since 1970 and several innovations have 
tn introduced each year. The course is coordinated by a program director. 
tegration is accomplished through the work of faculty subcommittees work- 
$ with the program director and the second-year subcommittee on educa- 
Nal planning. Medical students are introduced to physical diagnosis during 


* first semester of the second year. 


The final two years form a two-year continuum of required clerkships and 
“tive sequences, designed to bring the student to optimal readiness for 
'iduate training. Clerkships are required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, 

etrics-gynecology, psychiatry, and health care sciences. Each student must 
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complete a 4-week acting internship in one of the following: medicine, pedit 
trics, or family medicine. In addition, each student must take a 2-week clerk 
ship in anesthesia and two 2-week clerkships from among the following: orth? 
paedics, urology, neurosurgery, or plastic surgery. : 

A variety of elective experience is available at the University and its affil: 
ated hospitals; permission may be granted to take electives elsewhere. 

During the entire educational experience, students are encouraged to assum 
responsibility for their self-assessment and continued learning. It is the goal 
the faculty to select and educate concerned human beings who will function pm 
ductively and effectively during a long career in medicine. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine m 
have satisfactorily completed the requirements of the School of Medicine 4 
Health Sciences as described above, including no less than four academic ye 
of study as a matriculated student in medicine or the equivalent. All require 
courses must be completed and all prescribed examinations satisfactor 
passed. 


u$ 
nd 


HONORS 


Candidates who have completed the four-year course for the Doctor of Medici? 
degree and have received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 50 


cent or more of the total number of semester hours taken may be recommen 
by the Executive Committee of the Medical Center for graduation “With | 
tinction." 


COMBINED DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate Ww 
complete at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least o | 
hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian College ^ | 
Arts and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon satis | 
tory completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student 
comes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. oč 

It should be understood, however, that admission to Columbian College d 
not guarantee admission to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine 


The departments of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences cooperate | 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering programs leading t0 of 
combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine in the fields g, 
biochemistry, genetics, microbiology, mycology, pharmacology, and phys | 
ogy. | 

Students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to apply f 
the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine must 
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lhe requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
They must be recommended by the chairman of the department and by the Dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the Dean for Academic Affairs 
9f the Medical Center. 

The Master of Science degree program consists of a minimum of 30 semester 
hours which includes a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours). For a Master 
% Science degree program which does not include a thesis, the number of 
mester hours of graduate course work is determined by the department. The 
Program without the thesis is not an individual student option and is not 
Wailable in every department. 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses com- 
Meted as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not already applied to- 
Ward the bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the requirements 
f the Master of Science degree. The remaining semester hours of work, includ- 
Ig a thesis if it is required, must be in course work in the basic medical sciences 
formally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 


Dual Program for the Doctor of Medicine and 
9ctor of Philosophy Degrees 


ln cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences a dual program 
* available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of Medicine and 
ctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which must be fulfilled for 
th degrees are identical to those currently and separately established in the 
hool of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and 
lences, 
To enter the dual degree program, a prospective student first must apply for 
«d gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through established proce- 
ia > Upon admission to both schools, the student may then apply for affilia- 
ù with the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
ĉe is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral committee 
IS available in more than 50 research fields. 
A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 semes- 
M Durs of approved work taken in the M.D. degree program of the School of 
icine and Health Sciences toward the total of 72 semester hours required to 
pne the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Twenty-four 
When. of this requirement must be earned in graduate courses during periods 
A the student is not obligated to full-time enrollment in the M.D. degree pro- 
x i.e., during summer sessions, vacation periods, etc. The final 24 semester 
. 1$ Of dissertation research toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree may be- 
concurrently. with the final semester of graduate course work. The esti- 
led time for completion of this dual program is six years. 


M 
“ter of Science and Doctor of Philosophy Requirements 


The acta; 
Phi detailed requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 


Vers Phy are stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin of the Uni- 
W tty, Which is available at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 


Attendance 


A student is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been com! 
pleted and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. | 


Grades 

H (Honors); P (Pass); F (Fail); CN (Conditional); IP (In Progress); 1 (e 
complete); W (Withdrawal). 

H (Honors).—Those students whose performance in a subject as determi 
by the department concerned is of a very high caliber, and who, in additi 
have demonstrated those qualities of intellectual curiosity, integrity, and . 
discipline which clearly set them apart from the majority of the group, 
be assigned the grade of H (Honors). 

P (Pass).—All students, with the exception of those specifically defined 
whose performance in a subject meets the minimum requirements estab 
by the department concerned, shall be assigned a grade of P (Pass). 

F (Fail).—Those students whose performance in a subject as determined H 
the department concerned is of such a low caliber that a satisfactory level 
performance could not reasonably be expected to be attained by a program 
guided study developed by the department shall be given a grade of F (Fail): 


mi 


abow® 
jishe! 


A grade of F requires that the student repeat the course at this Or so" 


ad 
omp! 


other institution approved by the department and the Dean for AC 
Affairs prior to proceeding to the work of the following year. Upon € 
tion of such a course with a grade of P (Pass) or its equivalent, the stud? 
shall be permitted to continue in the M.D. program and the grade of 
verted to F/P. 

CN (Conditional).—Those students who do not meet the minimum fed, 
ments established by the department concerned but who could reasonably 
expected to do so through a program of remedial work to be developet, 
the department and approved by the Committee on Educational Evalu? 
shall be assigned the grade of CN (Conditional). The grade of CN is ® 
passing grade and must be upgraded prior to beginning the next acada 
year or, in the case of clinical subjects, prior to graduation. Upon certi i 
tion by the department that the student has attained suitable proficiency 
the subject, as evidenced by examination or such other criteria as 99^. 
appropriate, the student shall be permitted to continue in the M.D. P 
and the grade of CN converted to CN/P. 

A student may, in lieu of such a program, elect to repeat the 
or any other institution which is approved by the department concerne 
grade of P (Pass) or better shall then result in conversion of the CN 10 774 

Failure to upgrade a CN to CN/P by one of these procedures vit^y 
prescribed period shall result in the automatic conversion of the CN 10 77. 


4 ‘ i o! 
IP (In Progress).—The grade of IP will be assigned to students E: p 
which require more than one semester for completion. A grade wi 
signed upon completion of the entire course in a subsequent semester. 


course at k 


n 
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Incomplete).—The grade of I will be assigned when a student fails to com- 
te all the required work in a course for reasons acceptable to the Dean for 
demic Affairs. A student in the first or second year may not proceed into 
t work of the following year until a grade of J has been removed; if not 
Moved, a grade of J will be changed automatically to a grade of F (Fail) 
lr one year. A student in the third or fourth year must remove a grade of 
Mor to graduation. 


(Withdrawal).—The grade of W will be assigned only when a student is 


“ible to continue in school for reasons acceptable to the Dean for Academic 
lhirs, Such reasons may not include scholarship. The student may be read- 
ited at the discretion of the Dean for Academic Affairs, within a period 
Wo years, and may repeat for credit the course or courses in which the 
Me of W had been assigned. 


"ading of First- and Second-Year Electives 


* first two weeks of an elective in the first and second year are probationary 
(Mable students to decide whether it is suited to their needs. After complet- 
1 the first two weeks of an elective, the student is committed to complete 
* course requirements and each elective shall be graded on a Pass/Fail 
^ with the grade P or / recorded on the student's transcript. Distin- 
ed performance should be recognized by sending a letter to the Dean for 
"iporation into the student's file. 


"hition of Good Academic Standing 


DP is considered in good academic standing until such time that he or 
her formally dismissed from the Doctor of Medicine degree program. In 

lading as, for those programs that require a statement of good academic 

“ing from the institution, such a statement will be forthcoming on any 
"ht unless he or she is formally dismissed from the Doctor of Medicine 
pd Program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


| emic Probation and Academic Dismissal 

fh 

kg o mmendation of the Educational Evaluation Committee, the Dean for 
t her E Affairs may place a student on academic probation or dismiss him 
Ni. iom the M.D. program. The Educational Evaluation C ommittee shall 
iy ^ recommendations after careful and individual review considering the 
Rigg Mber of credit hours of CN and F grades in required courses and re- 
e elective courses attained by the student during the M.D. program, with- 
V [ant gard to whether these grades have been upgraded by further study; ex- 
at in the case of a student who has been permitted to repeat a year, 
he grades will not be included in this total. 

EN *mic probation and academic dismissal may be recommended by the 


tional p : : i . 
AUN Onal Evaluation Committee under the conditions described below. 


Ww pd Probation.—A student who receives grades of F in courses total- 
Wre E more semester hours, or a combination of grades of F and CN in 
"obe E Six semester hours in one semester, shall be placed on academic 

n for the following semester. A student who, while on probation, re- 


k init 


eo 


ee atlas mi SS itu 
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ceives a grade of F or CN in any course will be continued on probation 
the following semester. A student who, through action of the Educatio 
Evaluation Committee and the Dean for Academic Affairs, has been 
mitted to repeat a year shall be placed on academic probation. All stud 
on academic probation shall be reviewed by the Educational Evaluation Ce 
mittee at the end of their probational periods. 


tic Dismissal—A student (1) who is on academic probation for É 


Academ 
s d 


or more semesters, consecutive Or otherwise; or (2) who receives grade 
in courses totalling 14 or more semester hours in any academic year; or v 
who receives grades of CN or CN and F combined in courses totalling ™ 
than 20 semester hours of work in any academic year; or (4) who rece! 
grades of F in more than 20 semester hours of work in the M.D. pro? 

or (5) who receives grades of CN or CN and F combined totalling more 

30 semester hours of work in the M.D. program, or (6) whose knowledge 
clinical competencies have not achieved, in the judgment of the Educat? 
Evaluation Committee, a satisfactory level of development and integrati? 
any stage of training to justify continuing him or her as à reasonable 0% 


date for the M.D. degree will be subject to dismissal from the M.D. dd 
(See also section on Evaluation of Non-Academic Competence.) 


program. 


Evaluation of Non-Academic Competence 


To assure the safety of the public, the institution reserves the ri 

from the M.D. program any student whose behavior is clearly 

for or would be dangerous in the practice of medicine. Since it woul 
possible to catalogue all behaviors which might raise serious question as 
student's competence to continue in medical school, a process has been 
lished to deal with problems in this domain. Safeguards have been taken t 
vent this from becoming à mechanism to discourage deviation from * 
norms, or to suppress personal or political expression. It is carefully de 
to protect any student from discrimination on the basis of his or het ; 
or personal behavior where these are not likely to be dangerous to the 
should the student become à physician. 

Upon receipt of a written complaint about a student, the Dean for 
Affairs would inform the student and conduct a confidential inquiry: ^ 4 
dispositions would be to advise the student, to drop the matter entirely: 
refer it on to a subcommittee of the Educational Evaluation Committe” 
of the subcommittee's four members would be medical students. ^'^, 

also be confidential, and would result "a 
ing the student, dropping the matter or referring it on to the Educ 
Evaluation Committee. Its recommendations might be to discontinue 
quiry, to place the student on probationary status (which would t 
fully defined), or to dismiss the student from the M.D. program. 
stage, the student would have the right of appeal. 

Any interested person may receive a copy of the complete 
students in the M.D. program from the Admissions Office or from 
of the Dean for Academic Affairs. 


committee's proceedings would 


regulatio | 
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laminations 


E. : i 
laminations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held during | 
M/or at the end of each semester. 


'iduation 

"aduation follows satisfactory completion of the course of study, and does 

“imply the acquisition of a set number of credit hours, 

Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be filed in the 
te of the Dean for Academic Affairs, and the fee must be paid at the time 

Mtegistration for the last semester of the fourth year. 

Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the gradua- | 

f ercises unless w ritten application for graduation in absentia is approved | 

fe Dean for Academic Affairs. 


| 
hes AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 


he f | 
"following fees have been established for the 1980 81 academic year. 


4 

Whine: 

lication fee $30.00 

ti » r ^ ~ 1 

E fee, for the academic year for 1st-, 2nd-, and 3rd-year medical 

REISS CURR de s need .11,800.00 { 


» rente . ; 
On fee, for the academic year for 4th-year medical students 9,600.00 


; Mu 
Nivere: À LN 
jẹ ity Center fee, charged all students (except those granted "leave 4 
Hla Absence” status) each semester 50.50 ll l 
N legistration fee, for failure to register within the designated period 15.00 t 1d 
jS Payment fee, charged for failure to make payments w hen due (see | N 
ent of Fees,” below) 15.00 i 
v be reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance li 
rag Nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” below) 35.00 | 
Ji, ion fee dca. 25.00 
"urn : i} 
ý wm Check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, H 

y tthe, Piete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds or for any t] 
Me T reason 15.00 

"scri ' 3 

ve fee, for each transcript of record ................ ee 2.00 
, awe Or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for the T 
W " two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy dee slc oeedde .50 ER 
e ; s ; y 

dh, Ment of lost or stolen picture identification card 2.00 i 


t 
fis Surcharge Because the price of fuel oil has risen out of proportion to the 
the, i increase of tuition fees, and because this price is anticipated to rise even 
d Sed "itd by an indeterminate amount, an energy surchar 
noun time of registration. The amount of this surcharge wil 
ced prior to July 1, 1980 
I 


Ym 
ji, “Mt OF Fees | 
e 
id 


ü 
jy oral fee for the 1980-81 academic year is payable in two equal install- 
" Nine + before registration day for each semester. M.D. students w ho regis- 
AL be d the summer for courses offered in other divisions ot the University 
fi. Marged the regular summer tuition and other fees. No tuition will be 


VU 
ly Orge. 
y offere. 
f each red in other divisions of the Unive 
Semeste 223 22 90 
tester hour: Tuition $117.00; University Center fee $4.75 


will be as 


itv. the following 1980 Summer Sessions fees 


i 


oe a S te we 
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charged M.D. students for Medical School clerkships elected by the stue 
during the summer between the second and third years. No additional tuit 
will be charged third year students for courses taken anywhere i iv 
sity during the summer prior to registration as a fourth year student. 

dent is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all charge 
paid. Tuition and fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the Uni 
sity. Checks should be made payable to George Washington University, ' 
student indentification number shown in upper left-hand corner. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and mai 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. 
tuition is due and payable in full as described above, students may sip 
deferred payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time 
registration permitting them to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees $ 
cept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remal? 
half on or before October 22, 1980 (for the fall semester), and Mart 
1981 (for the spring semester). Interest at the rate of eight per cent per 
on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registration to the" 
payment is made. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, £ 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not perm", 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges e 
the value of the tuition awards by $1,500 or more per semester. Under ig 
circumstances the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the af? 
due from the student at the time of registration and to defer the balan" 
signing a deferred payment contract. 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be auto | 
charged a $15 late payment fee and will be subject to the interest cha Y 
eight per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due v 
financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially "€ 
bered, the student forfeits rights to the use of the deferred payment con 
in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Regis j 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, “aif 
academic information until the account is settled financially. Financi? jf 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University 10 9 
to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. ( 

After entering the course of instruction the student is obligated " 
tuition for the full semester. A student registered for medical electives | 
summer session between the second and third year is obligated for tuition 
the time of registration for the following fall semester, except that in the ial 
withdrawal or leave of absence a pro rata payment will become due "-- 

Acceptance by the University of a student's fees does not in any W 
gate the School of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept the student i 
subsequent semester or summer session, and the right is reserved to red" no 
withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest of the student Or the 
the Executive Committee of the Medical Center deems it advisable v 


ntaifl 


mati? 


Cost of Textbooks and Student Equipment 
mic 
nt ( off 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipme 
drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, cond 
eter, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $700; $ 
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$900; third year, $250; and fourth year, $150. Microscopes must be provided 


by the student. Rentals are not available from the School 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 


Several commercial programs for those who wish to pay for college on a 
Monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
surance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
Ihquiries to the following: 

l. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 

2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 

Boston, Mass. 02100 

3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

Ihe University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
of applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
‘nce to students and parents 


Withdraw als and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
lle must be made in person or in writing to the dean. Notification to an in- 
"uctor is not an acceptable notice 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 


?r the fall and spring semesters 


C - 
9mplete withdrawal from the University 


Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the first week of classes 90% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the third week of classes . 715% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the fifth week of classes ........50% 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes .none 


Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to apartment and 


90d serv; 
d service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements 


Ed policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for re 
S as adopted by the American Council on Education 

n " i 1! 

." DO case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 
asses, 


Authoris; fer : . 
: horization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 


el 


3 stude 
S *nt who does not have a clear financial record. 
ludente . " 
anes are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ing arr: ^ - 
hg arrangements in the community. 


os 


FINANCIAL AID 

The following fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available to student i 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Unless otherwise specified, if 
quiries should be directed to the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Cente) 
George Washington University, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D: 
20037. 


| b^ Fellowships 
Wilbur J. and Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellowship Fund (1965).—By beques 

of Edith K. Carr, former trustee of the University. The income from this f 
provides fellowships in surgery, medicine, or medical research at the Georff 
Washington University Hospital. , 

Samuel Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery (1961).—8By bequest, m 
memory of Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, up to $2, 
may be used to assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or resea 
preferably in surgery, at the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. , 

If no individual is conducting such work or deserving of the award, the # 
come may be used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition aod 
other school expenses deemed appropriate) for students in the School of e 
icine and Health Sciences. Application should be filed with the Chairman of 
Department of Surgery no later than March 1. 

Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953).—A $3,000 fellowship establish 
by bequest of Mrs. Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseases. | 

Henry Rau Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967).—Awarded annual! 


to a student in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences for research in 

cer and allied diseases at the George Washington University Clinic. a | 
U.S. Public Health Service Training Grants —Information concerning trainin | 

grants in fields of the medical sciences is available at the Office of the 

for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center. 


Scholarships 
Scholarships from University funds are offered to full-time students in the or 
program on the basis of financial need and scholastic achievement. These aW" 

are made for one academic year at a time and are credited directly to 
student’s tuition bill. Application forms are available upon request from | 
Financial Aid Office. The deadline for submission is March 15. m 

Achievement Rewards for College Scientists. (ARCS) Foundation, `; | 
Scholarship —Awarded to a student on the basis of financial need and SU 
grades. Candidates must be citizens of the United States. 

Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—A partial scho 
tablished by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. 
to a woman intern in the University Hospital. (Dr 

Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965).— Provided at the request holt | 
Coale for women in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. sc jd 
ships are administered by the Zonta Club of Washington. Application sho | 
made to the Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center no later than De 

cal $t | 


jarship & 


ward | 


ber 1. d 
Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships (1951).—Available to med os ct 
dents upon application through the Financial Aid Office of the Medical | 


38 
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Morris H. and Pauline L. Goldenberg Scholarship I und (1979).—Created by 
ft of Dr. Morris H. (class of 1929) and Mrs. Pauline L. Goldenberg in me 
riam for father and mother, the income from which will be used for needy 
nd deserving medical students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
reference will be given to students expressing an interest in the study of 
idiology. 

The Garfield and Rose Kass Medical Scholarship (1975).—Awarded on the 
isis of need to a worthy student in the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
Nees. 

Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958).—Three scholarships 
Yailable to students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

Sidney A. Levine Scholarship Fund (1971).—Established to assist medical 
ludents on the basis of need and academic performance. 

thomas M. Peery Scholarship (1974).—Awarded on the basis of need to a 
orthy student in the School of Medicine. 

School of Medicine Scholarship Fund (1968).— Established by gifts of vari- 
"5 and anonymous donors to assist medical students. 
pordon Fay Willey Scholarship (1974)—Awarded to students whose par- 
"IS are U.S. citizens who are or were enlisted men, non-commissioned officers 
‘oo below the grade of Major in the Army or Air Force or Captain 

e Navy of the United States. 

Winslow Foundation Scholarship (1974).- —Available to medical students 

ho are residents of Maryland, the District of Columbia, or North Carolina, 

' the basis of need. 
kuiedical Student Research Scholarships and Traineeships. -For student par- 

o. in the research programs of the School of Medicine and Health 

uw, or special training In research methods. Research scholarships are or- 
os sion for full-time activity during the summer months; research 

"hatch, ips support part-time work during the academic year. Scholars are 
tits, ~ar with members of the faculty in accordance with their mutual inter- 
These rainees are designated by the departments responsible for the programs. 
aqu; Programs have been sponsored by the National Institutes of Health. In 
the Was a number of research scholarships have been made available through 

Shington Heart Association. 


& 
hool of Medicine Scholarship Fund 


Sholarshin 4; 

li stati aid is awarded from income on endowments that have been estab- 

of Medi. gifts from various donors for tuition awards to students in the School 
icine and Health Sciences. Listed below are the endowments that sup- 


Port 
the School of Medicine Scholarship Fund: 


4 
Du "^a Bartsch Scholarship Fund (1946).—Established by Dr. Anna Bartsch- 


nne : - 

edicine a memorial to her mother. Awarded to a woman in the School of 

Mise and Health Sciences “of outstanding scholarship, character, and 
» Who intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession.” 


Jac, 

Le Lr Bender Scholarship Fund (1967).—Established by the family of Jack 

b ls of TAM A memorial to their father. Awarded annually to a student on the 
academic performance and need. 
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Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship Fund (1954).—By bequest of Alice RÉ k 
Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the School of Medicine 
Health Sciences. 

Elma B. Carr Scholarship Fund (1976).—Created from income distributió 
of the Elma B. Carr, M.D. Trust, the income to be used for scholarships L 
the School of Medicine. 

Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund (1973).—Established in memory of Dt 
Oliver C. Cox, "for the establishment, support and maintenance of endo 
scholarships in medicine." 

Loughran Medical Scholarship (1976).—A partial scholarship established Vf i 
the Mary and Daniel Loughran Foundation, Inc., for residents of the W 
ington metropolitan area. Such residency must have been established prior ! 
the commencement of the recipient's undergraduate studies. Awarded 1978-7 
and every third year thereafter. 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960).—Established y 
friends and classmates. Awarded annually to a second-year student in © 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences on the basis of need and academi 
performance. ' 

James J. Whisman Scholarship Fund (1966).—By bequest of James J. "- 
man for needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine and Heal 
Sciences. 


Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 


The Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women students on 
basis of financial need and scholastic attainment. Candidates must have oon) 
pleted a minimum of 15 hours at this University with a minimum B Oy 
average, or the equivalent. A letter of application for these scholarships sho 
be addressed to the Chairman, Columbian Women Scholarships, care o 90 
Alumni Office, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 1 
later than May 15 for the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring se 
Scholarship aid is awarded from income of the following endowments: 
Estelle M. Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973).—Created by gift of E 
Williams for tuition aid for a medical student. " 
Jessie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund (1967)—Established by beque® 
Jessie Fant Evans, former Trustee of the University, for tuition aid. 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926). id. 
tablished by Elizabeth Wilson, as a memorial to her parents, for tuition 


Loan Funds* 


A.M.A. Medical School Loan Fund.—Created in 1964 by th 
Medical Association, to be loaned to students. e | 
Doreen and Donald Brown Loan Fund.—This fund has been establish | 
provide aid to worthy and needy medical students. | dent | 
Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Medical St to 
—Created in 1977 by the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation, | 
d 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ey 
P. Ameri” 
ed" 


loaned to students. 3 
es Financial 


* See the George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Science 
Handbook for more complete information 
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"arr Loan Fund.—Created in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, to be loaned to stu- 


Its. 
Abraham I. Gimble Medical School Loan Fund. Created in 1977 by gift 


Dr. Abraham I. Gimble, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 
Katharine Graham Medical School Loan Fund.—Created in 1978 by gift 
Katharine Graham, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 

Himes Loan Fund.—Created in 1957 by Joseph H. Himes. 

Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund.—Created in 1942 by the W.K. Kellogg 
undation, to be loaned to students. 
Dr. Esther A. Nathanson Memorial 
memory of Esther A. Nathanson, A.B. 1 
die C. Nathanson, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 

Pfizer Loan Fund.—Created in 1953 by Charles Pfizer and Company, Inc., 


Medical Loan Fund.—Created in 1977 
922. M.D. 1925, by her sister, 


be loaned to students. 
School of Medicine Medical Student Loan 
hool of Medicine students, and augmented by a bequest fr 
thel L. Murray to be loaned to students. 
Strauss Medical School Loan Fund. 
trauss and Mrs. Lewis L. Strauss in memory 
be loaned to students. 
Sutherland Loan Fund. 
ther donors. 
Waller Loan Fund.—Bequest of Helen S. Waller received in 
aned to deserving and needy students. 
— and George Wasserman Medical Student Loan Fund.—Created in 
nd by the George Wasserman Foundation, Inc., to be loaned to deserving 
needy students. 
Wrather Loan Fund.—Created in 
Mory of her husband, to be loaned to students. 
In addition, financial assistance is available through the 
American Medical Association Medical Education Loan Guarantee Program 
tm Available to medical school students (beyond the first semester of 
.D. degree program) who are recommended by the Financial Aid Office. 
atherine Breen Student Loan Fund (1972). Established by alumni of the 
Asist of Medicine and Health Sciences in honor of Catherine Breen, former 
ite niu the Dean of the Medical € enter. Available to needy students who 
^ cv-- for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Applications should be 
© The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association. 
"^ Professions Student Loan Program.— This fund is available to a full- 
Mq; dent pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of Doctor of 
ional we Interns, residents, students engaged in premedical or other profes- 
. ing Php and students enrolled in programs of study other than those 
o the degree mentioned above are nof eligible for these loans. 
Mee must (1) be a citizen of the United States or have such immi- 
anent Don and personal plans as to indicate an intention to become a per- 
lo be esident of the United States, (2) be in need of the amount of the loan 
in good standing with the 


Sch 


t 


Fund.—Created in 1952 by 
om the estate of 


Created in 1975 by gift of Lewis H. 
of Honorable Lewis L. Strauss, 


Created in 1941 by gift of Rose L. Sutherland and 


1973, to be 


1967 by gift of Mrs. W.E. Wrather in 


n^ to pursue the course of study, and ( 3) be 
t yt concerning deadlines and applications should be directed to 
Nation x Aid Office of the School of Medicine. i ; 

Sty al Direct Student Loan Program.—This fund is available for full-time 


*nts j : ES rd 
In good standing with the school in w hich they are enrolled. Students 


rr 
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must be citizens or permanent residents of the United States. All loans from th 
program are made on the basis of financial need. Applications for medi 
students are distributed by the Financial Aid Office. 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967). Established by friends of Jessie P 
Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at the University. An eme 
gency fund for loans up to $200, repayable in 30-60 days, with interest rate 0 
3 per cent per annum. Application should be made to the Director of 
Office of Student Financial Aid of the University. 


PRIZES 


Janet M. Glasgow Award of Outstanding Achievement, American Medici 
Women's Association, Inc.—Awarded annually if the student standing first 
the graduating class is a woman. 

American Medical Women's Association, Inc. Scholarship Achievemtl! 
Citation.—Awarded annually to those female students who are considef 
“honor graduates" when ranked against all other students in the graduatiff 
class. f 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967).- -Established in memory ? 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrinology 9 he 
human female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to a member of the gr 
ating class who has attained a commendable knowledge and understanding 
the field of female endocrinology. 


dE e i » a dut 
Allie S. Freed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually to a member of the gradi, | 


ing class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of prevent! 


medicine. " 
Walter Freeman Prize (1966).—Awarded annually to a student in the 8" 
uating class who submits the best essay based on original investigation. " 
Alec Horwitz Prize (1959).—Awarded annually to a senior who has dem? 
strated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. 
Oscar Benwood Hunter Prize (1952).—Established by The Geor " 
ton University Medical Society, now known as The George Washington Un» 
sity Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to a member of the gi? 
ating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in pathology. paf! 
Jacobi Medical Society Prize (1962).—Established in memory of Dr. Abr? p 
Jacobi. the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. Awarded an 
ally to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstan 
ability in pediatrics. Ne 
Howard Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Prize (1937).—Establishes 
A.F.A. King, who served as fe 
Awarded annually to ? psit! 
outstanding ability !P 9 


g e washinf 


rics and gynecology. 

Dr. Harold Lamport Biomedical Research 
port Foundation in memory of the late, distin 
Lamport, awarded annually 
laboratory investigation in physiology. rs 

Lange Medical Publications Prize.—Awarded annually to two member 
the graduating class who are considered outstanding. The prize consists 
graduate’s choice of four books published by Lange Medical Publications 


of 
the 


A 


| 
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Huran W. Lawson Prize (1957).—Established by Mrs. Lawson in memory of 
r husband, who was a distinguished member of the Medical Staff of the Uni- 
rsity, presented annually to a member of the graduating class who has dem- 
istrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetrics and gynecology. 
Benjamin Manchester Prize (1966).—Established by a grateful patient in 
‘nor of Dr. Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine Award- 
! annually to a member of the graduating class who has an outstanding record 
id shows promise of real humanitarianism in the practice of medicine. 

C.V. Mosby Book Prize-—Awarded annually to five members of the grad- 
iting class who are considered outstanding by their classmates. The prize 
sists of the graduate's choice of a book published by C.V. Mosby Company. 
Julius S. Neviaser Prize in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956).—Awarded annually 
) the senior who scores the highest grade in a written examination and clinical 
‘pects of orthopaedic surgery. 

John Ordronaux Prize (1907).—By bequest, awarded annually to the member 
f the graduating class who has the highest scholastic standing. 

William G. Schafhirt Prize (1966).—By bequest, awarded annually to a senior 
ludent for the best original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current 
Ublic interest. 

Upjohn Achievement Prize.—A prize and an inscribed plaque awarded 
"hually to a member of the graduating class selected by his or her classmates 
N the basis of outstanding scholastic and personal achievement. 


lÜNOR SOCIETIES 


Alpha Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Third- and fourth- 
m, randidates for the M.D. degree meeting the qualifications specified by the 
stitution of the Society are eligible for election to membership. 
Miam Beaumont Medical Society.—Medical students who have performed 
the sub research in the life sciences are eligible for membership, based upon 
ety mion of an acceptable abstract of the research and election by so- 
nua] Ee Outstanding students present their research findings at the 
Medical tudent Research. Day. The Society also sponsors guest lectures in 
M esearch and assists students in finding research opportunities within 
H dical Center. 
Wear cand Kane-A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society.— The 15 third- and fourth- 
Wor didates for the M.D degree who maintain the highest grades in their 
' obstetrics are eligible for membership. 


TER FOR AGING STUDIES AND SERVICES 
1 The Ce 
“ompr 
ation 
t Toy 
Ih t 


nter offers opportunities for learning through a multi-disciplinary, 
*hensive, gerontology/geriatrics program. The program encompasses edu- 
whout Ln research, and direct service activities in the field of aging 
e Deo, € University. The C enter for Aging Studies and Services is based 
al inr "Partment of Health Care Sciences. Its major components in the Medi- 
and t er are the Division of Geriatric Medicine, the Gerontology Program, 


Adult and Geriatric Nurse Practitioner Program. 


"Um rises 
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Division of Geriatric Medicine 


The Division of Geriatric Medicine is directly responsible for the develof 
ment of curriculum in geriatric medicine, for patient care activities, and fc 
clinical research in aging. Students may develop an area of concentration Í 
gerontology/geriatrics through the Division. 


Gerontology Program 


The Gerontology Program has been responsible for introducing courses wil 
specific focus on aging into the curriculum of several schools in the Universi 
as well as in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. A Master of Artsill 
Special Studies with a concentration in gerontology is available through thé 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and a variety of courses in gerontology 
and geriatric care are available throughout the University. In addition to 
courses with a focus on aging described in this bulletin under Health 
Sciences (HCS 142, 143, 144, 153, 154, 193, 194) and under Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences (Pchi 417) the following courses are offered by other U 
versity departments: 


Psyc 188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying 
SLP 158 Society and Aging 
Soc 151-52 Problems of Urban Social Systems 

Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective 

Major Social Processes: Aging 

The Sociology of Aging 

Problems of Growing Old in American Society 

Counseling Older Persons 

Interviewing/Counseling Skills for Human Resource Developer 

The Biology of Aging 

Public Policy and Aging 

Practicum in Gerontology 

Introduction to Long-term Care Administration 

Seminar: Managing the Long-term Institution 

Issues in Gerontology 

Clinical Studies in Urban Law 

Two community-based service programs developed under the GerontoloB! 

Program provide opportunities for experiential learning. A Professional 
ices Center at St. Mary's Court, a congregate housing facility for elderly ipli 
sons, offers comprehensive support services to the residents. An inte ; 
nary staff with special training in clinical gerontology will supervise stude? y 
this clinical setting. The Community Projects in Aging is an intergener? tb 
service/learning program that affords students opportunities to interac 
older people on a one-to-one basis through health and social service agencies. 


Adult/ Geriatric Nurse Practitioner Program 
ce m 
ctitiol É 


The Nurse Practitioner Program prepares registered nurses to practi 
ly in primary care settings or long-term care facilities. A Nurse Prac 
Traineeship from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is * 
able to students from health manpower shortage areas. For fuller detail 0 
curriculum of this program see the description under Allied Health Prog 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN ALLIED HEAL 


Programs of study in allied health at the School of Medicine and Heal! 
Sciences include those disciplines and skills that are allied to medicine in 
delivery of health care and health education. The faculty of the School 
ognizes that modern medical practice requires increasing numbers of ? 
physician health care professionals; that such allied health personnel are ? 
propriately educated in an academic health center; and that new roles for h p 
care providers require the introduction of new curricula in allied health 
nursing education. 
Programs in Allied Health are currently offered leading to the degrees ofl 
Associate in Science, with areas of concentration in Medical Laboratory 1 


nique, Nuclear Medicine Technology, and Radiologic Technology; à" 
Bachelor of Science in the fields of Health Science, Medical Technology, 
ing Anesthesia, Environmental Health, and Radiologic Sciences and Adm! 
tration, or with designation as Physician's Assistant or Nurse Practitioner. 

Certificates are also awarded in the Medical Technology, Physician’s A 
ant, Nursing Anesthesia, and Nurse Practitioner programs. 


ADMISSION 


The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an 
record which creates doubt of ability to succeed in college, or who, 
other reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selection process 
is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, or national OF © | 
gional origin. ied Vf 
An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompany y | 
a nonrefundable $15 application fee, payable by check to The George 7 sy 
ington University. The application fee is waived for students applying os 
readmission who were registered as degree candidates at the time of p 
registration at this University and who have not since registered at an | 
institution. ‘als b 
Applicants should submit the application form and complete credenti | 
June 1. Some programs may require an earlier admissions date. _ t y 
Forms for application for admission or readmission are available iver | 
should be returned to, the Office of Admissions, George WashingtoD Un! 
Washington, D.C. 20052. | 
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Admission to Degree Candidacy 


‘he following are required for admission to degree candidacy in all Allied 
lealth programs: 
| 1. Graduates of secondary schools must have a diploma based upon an ac- 
table academic record from an accredited secondary school. Applicants who 
“ve not graduated from secondary school must have satisfactory scores on the 
neral Educational Development (GED) High School Level tests, 
2. Students who have completed secondary school within two years of the 
“ate of their application for degree candidacy and who have not attended any 
Mer college or university must have acceptable scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
Ade Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB)*; appli- 
“Nts without previous college work who have completed secondary school more 
"n two years before their date of application may substitute acceptable scores 
y the College-Level Examination (CLEP) or acceptable scores on the General 
ducational Development (GED) High School Level test. 
y 3. Students who have completed fewer than 12 semester hours of acceptable 
Curse work at an accredited college or university before applying for degree 
ty must h ve a secondary school record and acceptable scores on one 
e three examinations listed in item 2 above. 


E. Students who have completed 12 or more semester hours of acceptable 
Arse work at an accredited college or university must have maintained ar 
tall quality-point index of 2.0 in course work; they must be in good stand- 


a io scholarship and conduct and be eligible to return to the last previously 

Ec institution In the same semester for which admission is sought to 

r ad Washington University. A student W ho has been academically dismissed 

ee ned more than twice is ineligible for consideration for at least five 
* trom the date of the last suspension or dismissal. 


AE 
QUIRED CREDENTIALS 
Er 


lite, A, transcript of secondary school work, or, for students who are not grad- 

Test T secondary schools, scores on the General Educational Development 

the Of ranscripts must be forwarded directly from the institution attended to 

Cent M of Admissions. A transcript submitted directly by the student is not 
" c. 


For applicants who have attended any college, university or other insti- 
9f higher learning, an official transcript forwarded to the Office of Admis- 


"Uns í 1 r 1 
desi 2 each institution attended regardless of whether credit was earned or 
è i 


tion 


Pe i t : 
by Scores on standardized examinations ( ACT, SAT, CLEP, etc.) forwarded 
* administering agency directly to the Office of Admissions. 
Records from service schools. 
ADVA A, 
ANCR i 
CED TUITION DEPOSIT 


ter : 
Wire of cation of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be re- 
9I all full-time undergraduate students, including those readmitted. This 


Mg "lege p : " " ‘oll 
* battery Cacentrance Examination Board test is preferred; however, the American College Test- 


" 
| scores will be accepted 
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deposit is due May 1 for students entering in the fall semester, and Decem 


15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit is credited to 
tuition and is not refundable. 


Admission as a Nondegree Student 


A student who wishes to take individual courses in allied health progr” 
without applying for degree candidacy must apply for admission to the Uniw 
sity as an undergraduate unclassified student in the School of Medicine w 
Health Sciences. The Office of Allied Health and the chairman of the 
partment offering the course shall determine whether admission will be 
ed to nondegree students. Credits earned as a nondegree student may ® 
transferred to degree programs at the University provided the course(s) 
applicable to the desired curriculum and the student meets the requireme 
of the degree program for which application is made. 


Advanced Standing 


Advanced standing may be awarded for course work taken at other accredit 
institutions at the college or university level or for nontraditional classroom 
clinical experience. Students are reminded, however, that they must satisfy A 
residence requirement for their degree programs (see pages 62, 64) no mat 
how much advanced standing may be granted. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have certified official transcripts 
course work taken at other institutions or the results of examinations sent " 
issuing institution or agency directly to the Office of Admissions, George ai 3 

| 
| 


ot) 
"T 


ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. If the applicant has fewer bc 
semester hours of acceptable credit (grades of C or better on academic ar 
from an accredited institution) at the time the application is submitted, p 
plicant must have the secondary school record sent directly to the Office of 
missions from the school. P 
The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in part o | 
whole, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for 
sequent poor work. No time limitation will be placed on the transfer of € p 
from other institutions, with the exception of the area of vocational com 
tence (clinical applications as dictated by individual programs). 
not be granted for such work completed five or more years prio 
tion unless proficiency and/or continued maintenance of skills a 


strated. 


CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Unlimited advanced standing may be awarded for appropriate courgined i 


completed with a minimum grade of C or its equivalent at other acc 


stitutions of higher learning, provided that the course is applicable to 
parable with a course in the required curriculum, or that the degree P 
to which the student has been admitted has provisions for elect nog 
toward which the credit for advanced standing may be applied. a 
grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, a course in which à stu ent jJ 
received the grade of D may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirem 


or 
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may not, however, be counted toward the total number of semester hours 
tequired for the degree, and it may not be repeated without the approval of 
the faculty advisor. 


CREDIT FOR NONTRADITIONAL CLASSROOM OR CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum of 60 

Semester hours of advanced standing may be awarded on the basis of nontradi- 

tional classroom or clinical experience, by a combination of any of the methods 

listed below: 

Credit from Service Schools.—4A limited amount of credit may be assigned 
Or selected service school instruction received since 1941. Veterans should 
Submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their service school 
'ecords, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identification 
9f the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experi- 
ence in the Armed Forces. 

Special Departmental Examinations.—4A. student may request any department 
lo offer the student a special examination covering the subject matter of any 
‘Pecific course. Approval of such a request is not automatically granted; the 
Student must offer evidence of sufficient occupational or educational background 

Indicate a reasonable command of the subject matter. A student who has 
Previously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subse- 
om take examinations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or 

ing a requirement) by special departmental examination will depend on the 

Eeartment's evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will 

ey, be of at least three hours duration. A fee of $25 for each course 

mination is charged for preparation, administration, and grading of the ex- 
ination. 

E for College Entrance Examination Board College-level Examination 
;.98ram (CLEP).—CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and Sub- 
" examinations. CI EP General. Examinations are offered in five areas: 
tition T social sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and English compo- 

, P Subject Examinations measure achievement of specific college- 

*! courses and are offered in more than 20 subjects. 

Mini, admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the General Ex- 
^n (with the exception of the English composition and mathematics 
redit En passed at the 5Oth percentile or above (college sophomore norms). 

Mended ; goat for the Subject Examinations passed at the level recom- 
4 iy . e College Board model policy. Credit may not be earned by passing 

imis ion after having taken the equivalent course. Arrangements for the 

à Ganom are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with 
Bo 97 ge Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination Program, 

4, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


Credit for New York State Board of Regent's Examination—Applicants for 
leve] ^ Who present proper certification of award of a degree at the Associate's 
of c. the New York State Board of Regents may be awarded a maximum 

cl hours of advanced standing. 
advan is for Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 30 semester hours of 
Priate Standing may be awarded through the successful completion of appro- 


Correspondence courses offered by accredited colleges and universities. 
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Credit through United States A rmed Forces Institute (USAFI) Examinations 
__A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may be assigned fof 
approved United States Armed Forces Institute college-level examination | § 
passed with satisfactory scores. | 

Credit for educational programs in industrial and other noncollegiate organi | ' 
zations.—A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced standing may Ù 
awarded for course work performed in noncollegiate programs using criteri 
developed by the American Council on Education and the New York State 
Board of Regents. 


Currently registered degree candidates must obtain permission from the 
Office of Allied Health before registering to take examinations, corresponden? 
courses, or courses at other accredited institutions. 


Readmission 
Students previously registered in the University who were not registered during 
the immediately preceding semester (summer sessions excluded), must api 
for readmission. The final date for applying is the same as that for enter 
students (see page 46). Students who apply as degree candidates and W 
were previously registered as nondegree students, or who attended one 
more institutions of higher learning during absence from the University, mus 
have complete official transcripts sent to the Admissions Office of this | 
versity from each institution attended. Applications for readmission are 
sidered on the basis of regulations currently effective. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readn 
were registered as degree candidates at the time of the last registration 
University and who have not since registered at another institution. 


| 
nission wh? | 
at | 


Students From Foreign Institutions 


a Foreis" | 


Language (see below) should be received from international students 


later than March 1. | 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


E 
Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send direct} 
the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, r 
20052, official credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, examin? of 
taken and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas and certificate) Ré 
secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended are require — «y 
ords of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All recorós | 
the property of the University and cannot be returned. . etf 
These documents should be in the language in which the institution p^ | 
its official records. If they are in a language other than English, e | 


which are sent should be accompanied by an English translation. 
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ANGUAGE TESTS 

tudents whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
Inglish as a Foreign Language ( TOEFL), and have the scores submitted to the 
Mice of Admissions. Students are responsible for making arrangements for tak- 
Ng the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, 
'rinceton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A., well in advance of the beginning of the semester 
or which admission is sought. The test fee remitted with the application en- 
itles the student to have the test score sent to three different institutions. Regis- 
ation for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute appli- 
tation for admission to George Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a descrip 
lion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the con- 
duct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an appli 
‘ation blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify that the 
“ores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 

In addition to the TOEFL, an admitted student may be required to report to 
le Admissions Office to make arrangements for taking an English Placement 

*st for foreign students prior to registration Results of this test will determine 
the courses the student will be permitted to register for in the program of study. 


REGULATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
LLIED HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Attendance 


A 

à Student may not attend classes until registration 
Ie 5. r : 

ái Paid. A student may attend only those classes for w hich r 

ac dance is expected. A student may be dropped from any course for undue 
sence 


is completed and fees due 
egistered. Regular 


& i 
holarship Requirements 


As À 
aent who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements ot the School of 
Medicine " X 
icine and Health Sciences may be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


Gra 
ades ; i À 
des are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the 


^ 9f each semester. 1 hey are not given out by instructors. 
he following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory, 
— Pass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 
iem a Unauthorized Withdrawal. In certain courses, an alternate grading 
Cifical P (Pass) and NP (No Pass) may be used. Except for courses which 
at this U y state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree 
Etter w a course in which a grade of D or 


niversity may not repeat for credit 
as received, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A 


— 6E 


SU d$ 


Í(——————————— PR 


- m 
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written statement to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the af 
propriate department chairman. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (Incomplete), the symbo 
IP (Progress), the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Uf! 
authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 indicates that a satis 
factory explanation has been given the instructor for the student's inability “ 
complete the required work of the course. At the option of the instructor, 
grade of J may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the student's com 
trol, is unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instructor is i 
formed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be 
reported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior performance a 
class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to compl? 
the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor befor 
the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reaso® 
are later presented to the instructor, the instructor may initiate an approprial® 
grade change. A grade of J automatically becomes a grade of F one calend® 
year after the date of the last class meeting in the semester for which the grad 
of J was assigned. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


divit 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by 
ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for whi 
the student has registered, both based on the student’s record in this Univer 
sity. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; 7 
three point , two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester NO 
for which the student has registered. Courses in which the grades of W, ^ 
IP are assigned are not considered in determining the index, except that a cours 
in which the grade of / has been assigned will be considered when a fof 
grade has been recorded. Grades earned at other institutions are not co 
sidered in computing the quality-point index. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


Students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are placed 0n E. 
Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is limited to " 
time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours and part-time : 
dents registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over two consecutive 


mesters, which may include a summer term. | 


PROBATION 


A student who has attempted a minimum of 12 semester hours of cou b 
and whose cumulative quality-point index is below 2.00 is placed on pr " 
for the period in which he or she next attempts 12 additional semester hou be 
work. A student whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory 
placed on disciplinary probation for the period in which he or she next 
12 additional semester hours of work. 
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| USPENSION 


Å student whose cumulative quality-point index remains below 2.00 after a 

*semester-hour period of probation is suspended 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may not register for course work, 
"en as an auditor. The student may apply for readmission after the lapse of 
("ther the fall or spring semester following suspension. Evidence must then be 
sented to the chairman of the department concerned demonstrating a better 
Walification to pursue college-level course work. A student suspended twice for 

T Scholarship may not be readmitted after the second suspension. 


Vithdraw al 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
|, ce of Allied Health. Permission to withdraw from the University will not 
|, Branted a student who does not have a clear financial record (see “With- 
"iwals and Refunds,” page 59). 


All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Office of Allied 
*alth must be met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an 
Struc : ^e : 

tructor does not constitute an official withdrawal. 


Q x 
hanges in Program of Study 


hehanges within the School of Medicine and Health Sciences’ Allied Health 

posi A student may not substitute one course for another, drop courses 

vitho Withdrawal,” above), change status from credit to audit or audit to credit 
ut the approval of the Office of Allied Health. 


a ange from one section to another of the same course may be made with 

Pproval of the Office of Allied Health and the chairman of the department 
cerned, 

ci Change from one area of concentration to another within the School of Medi- 

Allied d Health Sciences may be made with the approval of the Office. of 

Health and the chairman of the department concerned. All require- 


Men 
x of the course of study to which the change is made must be met. 
Li nhL -om 2 . r 

kh “nsfer within the University.- -Application for transfer to another college, 
Or division must be made to the Office of Admissions. A maximum of 

h Mester hours earned in the Division of University and Summer Students 


Viene applied toward a bachelor's degree in the School of Medicine and Health 
es, 


Credit 


Crea; 

*dit is gi ; $ : 

Vf the 5 given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 

ince tured work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in accord- 
the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 


Auditi i ` 
ler ue A person who has been admitted to the University may be regis- 
demic A the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no aca- 
dation tedit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass exami- 


"edi A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for 


c 


NI 
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Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


A student who plans to attend another institution and apply credit so eam 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written approval 

the Office of Allied Health. In no event will credit in excess of what mi 

be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


Balance Sheet 


Sometime during each undergraduate student’s first semester, the Office ! 
Allied Health will issue a balance sheet showing the amount of work cof 
pleted and the requirements remaining to be met for the degree. A seco! 
balance sheet is issued only if the student changes major or degree objecti 


Transcripts of Record 


t 
ad 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the studen 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charged for €; 
transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same time, "n 
fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee is charged! 
each additional transcript. 


Continuous Enrollment 

Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continu 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. Sh 
the student break continuous enrollment at the University and not request ied 
be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the Office of y 
Health to inactive status (see below) he or she must apply for readmission 

if granted, be subject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


Leave of Absence 


4 of # 
Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit we 


degree, he or she may petition the Office of Allied Health for a leave of à oft 
for a specific period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A r^ 
student who discontinues active enrollment in degree studies without 7^, 
granted a leave of absence, or a student granted a leave who does not retu fot 
active study at the close of the period of approved absence, must APP 
readmission and be subject to the regulations and requirements then in 

No fees are assessed students while on leave of absence. 


Inactive Status 


d 
while not jr 
t anot e 


A student may be considered in continuous pursuit of a degree 
rolled in courses at the University when engaged in attendance @ 
stitution with prior approval of the Office of Allied Health to have wor ip 
ferred back to the GW program; completion of outstanding work in ri 
which a grade of “Incomplete” was received; or non-course instructio 


tivities unique to particular Allied Health programs. 
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To be enrolled in inactive status a student must request, in advance of the 
Mar or semester concerned, and be granted approval for the specific activity 
sired. This status is generally limited to one year; no fees are assessed stu- 
ents while in this status. 


Staduation Requirements 


degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. Graduating Allied 
talth students participate only in the May commencement ceremonies of the 
hool of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met 
* admission requirements of the college or school in which registered; com- 
Weteq satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other require- 
Tents for the degree for which registered; and be free from all indebtedness to 
ig, University. Registration, either for course work or on the "continuous reg- 
‘ ation” fee basis, is required for the semester or summer session at the close 
Which the degree is to be conferred. 

Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation" form must 
x filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last se- 
per or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing de- 
gr emet during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
Mee " convocation) dated September 30, provided they have completed all de- 
(0 ciem and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for 

summer Sessions. 
antolarship. The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
ular degree for which registered. 
mpariculum.- Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
Ses 61 and 64. 


è 
He lt must be completed while registered in the School of Medicine and 
hiv Sciences. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 
TSity as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
Atte > d s 
f : Beer and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 
Reto, °° upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis- 


Ws 
ith Distinction 
t all 
Conf 
the 


under 

*rred « 

Specific 
tude 

359 gents 


graduate divisions of the University a baccalaureate degree may be 

With Distinction,” at the discretion of the faculty, if a student meets 

requirements of the college or school in which enrolled. 

or hi in the Allied Health programs must have a quality-point index of 
igher in all course work taken at this institution. To be eligible a 


ent “ Iya yn 
equine Must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the courses 
€d for the degree. 


Stud, 


—»-—————— 


STUDENTS IN ALLIED HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni 
friends of the institution make up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1980 suff. 
mer sessions and the academic 1980-81. (See below for projected tuiti 
increases for 1981—84.) 


Tuition Fees 


*Full-time o 


Part-time on-campus program, for each semester hour 


Summer Sessions, for each semester hour 
University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 
Each semester ................. m ‘ . 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours on campus: 


For each semester hour for which the student registers 
Energy Surcharge— Because the price of fuel oil has risen out of proportion to f 
and because this price is anticipated to rise 


projected increase of tuition fees, 
ass 


further in 1980-81 by an indeterminate amount, an energy surcharge will be 
at the time of registration. The amount of this surcharge will be determined an 


nounced prior to July 1, 1980. 


Additional Course Fees 
tional fes 


In certain courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, addi 
such as laboratory and material fees, are charged as indicated in the course the 
tions in the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. These fees are charge hen 


ayments W 
s of the mU 
vire 


semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two p 
tuition is paid in this manner. If breakage of apparatus is in exces 


amount provided for in the laboratory fee. the individual student will be red 
department concerned. 


pay such additional charges as are determined by the 


Graduation Fees 


Associate in Science 
Bachelor of Science 


Residence Hall Fees (see pages 15-16) 


Special Fees and Deposits 


Application fee 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundz 
mitted full-time undergraduate student 


and Physician's Assistant Program 15 


* The annual tuition for the Nurse Practitioner 
ach semester. The 


able in three equal installments on or before registration for e 
portion of the program is considered a full regular semester. 
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busing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 
00 Temei tart erii etie dt ant OARE a 100.00 


(mission tests (w "a NONE LLonsiedédmcidideextididie dies iul . 6.00-12.00 


lle-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period .... 15.00 
lle-payment fee (see "Payment of Fees," below) 15.00 
lancia] reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
for non payment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” below) 35.00 
turned check fee, charged a student w hose check is improperly drafted, 
Incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason 15.00 


Xcial Columbian College of Arts and mee departmental examination 
Or each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 


Waiver of requirement, or both . epus E an a- 25.00 
"t each examination to qualify for adv anced ‘standing and for each spe- 
NR Ome p ac detinl AL cada be 5.00 
"tlish test for foreign students (when required) ......................... nee 5.00 
Oratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 
|) the date deadline set by the instructor* ..........sssessseseseosssssssssossossosssssssss 10.00 
'inscript fee, for each transcript of record kaS arte er a e t! 2.00 
two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for the 
first two copies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy . "ripe ICT 50 
‘placement of lost or stolen picture identification card ........................... 2.00 


itration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 
S following privileges: (1) the services of the Student and Alumni Career 

“vices Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privi- 

ds ` (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) 
r ctiption to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission 
Bie Th? debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Health 
E These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed 
M the University. 


hi 
Keted Tuition and Fee Increases 1981-84 


t 
^ hat students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total four- 
t Period, tuition increases for the academic years 1981—82, 1982-83, and 
84 have been estimated as follows: 


Up, 

E by year (full-time undergraduate students) 

pee R a AA AA A aa i Me t EERE E cm a Re $300.00 

2-83 400.00 

400.00 

ls 

hw) by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 
$11.00 
14.00 
15.00 


n 
ie n 9t possible to project future economic data with certainty. Increases 
4 ve are merely estimates based on present circumstances and should 
Way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. The University 


oJ 
A 
tty, 
‘bora, Ot wh 
story © drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
© next laboratory period 


l— 
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hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obligated to maint 
a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the recent past, particularly fy 
they affect private educational institutions, have been extremely variable a 
significant increases in tuition in excess of the above limits may be require 


Payment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration Or attend classes until d 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in f^ 
at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks should * 
made payable to George Washington University, with the student identifi | 
tion number in the upper left-hand corner. | 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintainilt 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 
dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment œ 
tract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration pen 
ting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable 
advance) at the time of registration, and the remaining half on or before 
tober 22, 1980 (for the fall semester), and March 4, 1981 (for the sprint 


) 


ah, 


mester). No deferred payment is permitted for the summer sessions, wit 
exception of full-time students in the Nurse Practitioner and Physician's M 
sistant Programs. Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the un 
balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment 
made. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to S! 
ferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges eX 
value of the tuition awards by $750.00 or more. Under such circumstances 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the $ | 


governam” 


at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferre | 
ment contract. sical! 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be autom? igh 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of A: 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be yi 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encum | 
the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts 1n pol 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to K 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas and other acf 
information until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement V. s 
quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to # 
cial reinstatement fee of $35. test! 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis | 
for credit. ask fo! 
Returned Checks.—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the b ot p 
any reason will be charged a Returned Check Fee. If the check 15 iw us 
within 15 days, the student will forfeit all rights to check cashing at uana 
versity, and future payments for tuition, dormitory, food service, 
special fees will require payment by cash, certified check, or money order. 
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"paid and Deferred Payment Plans 


Veral commercial programs for those who wish to pay for college on a 

nthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 

urance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 

Wiries to the following: 

l. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 

2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02100 

3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

The Universitv's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 

applications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 

xe to students and parents. 


P 
thdrawals and Refunds 
PPlications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
L must be made in writing to the Office of Allied Health Notification to an 
‘ttuctor is not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," page 53). 
h authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
Mi " e . : "n o. 2 
T. charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
the fall and spring semesters: 
i Complete withdrawal from the University * 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the first week of classes .. 90% 


Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the third week of classes 75% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the fifth week of classes .... 50% 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes ........ : A e UG 


' Por a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial with- 
rawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the difference 
“Ween charges for the original program and the adjusted charges for the 
Tévised program. 

a student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops or adds 
adi urse and continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial 

í, Justments of tuition made other than those involving course fees. 

i ons governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
Ood service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


Ref AS 
img, "nd. policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for re- 


n 5 adopted by the American Council on Education 
asses Case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 
: ut i 1 . * . » * 
studeas ization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
» Who does not have a clear financial record. 
e i 4 . 
"king ws are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
a n . ‘ 
Trangements in the community. 


* 

Negba ions co * 

ME $c e Tuae. withdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer 
ute of Classes. 


INANCIAL AID 


or full-time undergraduate students, George 
rogram of financial assistance consisting Of 
ime employment, or any combination 
icipates in the National Direct Student Loan, 
ortunity Grant, and College Work-Study programs. 
m the basis of the student's scholastic 
f leadership. Complete 
ble from the Office of Student Financial 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Washington University has a 
scholarships, loans, grants, part- 
of these resources. The University par- 
Supplemental Educational Op- 
Financial aid is awarded 
record, financial need, and qualities 
information concerning financial assistance is avail- 
Aid, George Washington University, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE 

The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours of course work 
$ required for the degree of Associate in Science; however, some departments 
May set the requirements above the minimum. The course work must be dis- 


tributed as follows: 


l. Human Competence 


A minimum of six sem 
and 11 or 12), plus a minimum of SIX se 
tion into the humanities, social studies, 


ester hours in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10, 
mester hours of meaningful initia- 
or mathematics. 


2. Subject Competence 
The number of semester hours required depen 
area of concentration. However, students must elec 
allied health sciences in biological sciences, mathematics, OT physical 
Sciences. (Students may not use the same mathematics courses to satisfy 
both the human competence [see above] and subject competence re- 
quirements.) 


ds on the student's specific 
t courses related to 


3. Vocational Competence 
A minimum of 30 semester hours in vocational compe 
to the area of concentration. 

4. Elective 
The number of elective hours depend 
Specific required courses the student has 


in some programs the student may be a 
Others the student may be required to elect specifi 


tence skills related 


s on the number of semester hours of 
in the selected program of study; 
llowed to choose electives, but in 
c courses. 


a bachelor’s degree are advised to plan their 


St 
dents who plan to pursue 
at they will satisfy the prerequisites to the de- 


late’s degree 
program so th 
te of their choice. " 
Sch j 
Olarship Requirements 


Over- " at w A à; 
the deo, all quality-point index of 2.0 is required for cour 
Bree of Associate in Science. A quality-point index of 


se work leading to 
2.50 is required for 
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: à à à | 
course work in the student's area of concentration. See pages 51—52 for expli|io, 


nation of the grading system and the quality-point index. lor 
Ma 
Residence Requirement tor 
A minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the area of concentratióf |? 
must be satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine a9|* 
Health Sciences. 
dE 
MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNIQUE PROGRAM T 
bi 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with ? at 
concentration in medical laboratory technique is offered only to military Ss i 
l 
dents off campus. ` 
h 
ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY $ 
] 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pag% 
46—47. Mature students who do not meet these requirements may be cons! 
ered for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probation?" 
" p pP . " . Ja E 
period of 15 semester hours of course work taken in residence at George WaS |y 


ington University with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. The qualifyi™? 


course work must include nine semester hours in biological sciences, che |) 
istry, or mathematics, and six semester hours in at least two other areas. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 61 semester hours of course wo | 


is required: 
r 12 6 


Human Competence (not an area of concentration) Engl 9 or 10 and 11 o d 
es 


equivalent); Math 3 and 6 (or equivalent) or Math 3 and either a humaniti 


social science elective. 


Subject and Vocational Competence* Chem 9 or 11 (or equivalent); Path 13, 1s 72 
16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. 


NUCLEAR MEDICINE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


ERF - th a com 
The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with à p 
centration in nuclear medicine technology is offered both on and off cà 
ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 
ages 
General requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on ae 
a > ; -mo of first TE 
46—47. Applicants must be at least 18 years of age by the time of first T 
raton? 


ical Labo 
* Area of concentration—This requirement is fulfilled by successful completion of Medical 


Technique School (NEC 8506 
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interview or a letter of recommendation may be required 
some students. Mature students who do not meet the standard requirements 
y be considered for admission to degree candidacy after the satisfactory 
npletion of a probationary period of 15 semester hours of course work taken 
residence at George Washington 1 niversity with a minimum quality-point 


lex of 2.50. 


1. A personal 


GREE REQUIREMENTS 


le satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of course work is required. 


oc 101 and HCS 110 and 111, or their equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
her courses in nuclear medicine technology. 


an area of concentration) —Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or 


iman Competence (not 
Uivalent); social science (as determined by the faculty advisor; Psyc 1 recom- 
'nded); humanities (selected from art, music, philosophy, or religion). 

Rad 43, 44, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65, 66, 72, 75, 


lbject and Vocational Competence* 
82, 93, 94, 98. 


ADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


M program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a con- 
Mration in radiologic technology is offered only to military students off 
Ampus, 


D 
MISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


e stated on pages 


dene 
“eneral requirements for admission to degree candidacy ar 
ay be required for 


T 

E^ personal interview or a letter of recommendation m ! 

b — Mature students who do not meet the standard requirements 

complet; considered for admission to degree candidacy after the satisfactory 
ion of a probationary period of 15 semester hours of course work taken 


Tesidenc . , e : > : : 
Sidence at George Washington University with a minimum quality-point 


Mex of 2.50, 


Dec 
REE REQUIREMENTS 


© satisfac à . 
lisfactory completion of 61 semester hours of course work is required: 


Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or 


luman Co 
isor); humanities (as de- 


“quiy 


tmi 


al mpetence (not an area of concentration) 

alent): enni i . 

EI social science (as determined by the faculty adv 
by the faculty advisor). 


jc. - 
90 t and Vocational Competence! —Rad 40, 41, 42, 50. 51, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 80, 


' 95, 96, 97, 99. 


Ar 

» Area 

T of conce s 
e l ncentration—This requirement letion of Nuclear Medicine 


no is fulfilled by successful comp 
9£y School | NEC 8416) 


ola? of c 
` once " - 
Ogy entration—This requirement 1s fulfilled by successful completion of Radiologic Tech- 


"nool (NEC 8452). 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE [it 
teq 
log 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours of cours 


work is required for Bachelor of Science programs; however, some depa 
ments may set the requirements above the minimum. The course work mus | 
be distributed as follows: 
1. Human Competence 
A minimum of six semester hours in English composition (Engl 9 or ÙA 
" * . Tu 
and 11 or 12) plus 24 semester hours of meaningful initiation into any te : 
of the three general areas of the humanities, social science, Or mathe | Tt 
matics. n 
v 
2. Subject Competence 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of didactic information related to alli : 
health sciences. This requirement may include the biological scien |^ 
" . Ar 
mathematics, or the physical sciences. 
3. Vocational Competence d h 
A minimum of 60 semester hours in vocational competence skills relate |y 
to the area of concentration. 5 
t 
Scholarship Requirements ir 
è ^ r " É ms | 
An over-all quality-point index of 2.0 Is required for course work in progo is A 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. A quality-point index of 2 set | 
required for designated course work in the student's area of concentration: 1. |! 
. ^ . indo 
pages 51-52 for explanation of the grading system and the quality-point m ! 
| 
Residence Requirement | 
ini : : -entrati? 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of course work in the area of concentri | 
must be satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicine ^ |: 
Health Sciences. 
HEALTH SCIENCES PROGRAM 
j 
- sh . aid ; »ntly offere 
The Bachelor of Science degree program in Health Sciences is currently « 
to Advanced Hospital Corps students off-campus. 
DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
. k^ quir 
[he satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours !5 follow 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Health Science, distributed a$ us 
ho 


. nad won? 
Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 hours in English composition 


in psychology; 21 hours in the humanities and social sciences 


64 
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10 semester hours: HCS 010, 016, 015, 119, and 116 are 


ject Competence* 
information in the bio- 


uired, plus an additional 16 semester hours of didactic 
ical sciences, mathematics, and chemistry. 


cational Competence*—60 semester hours: HCS 092, 093, 125, 126, 102, 022, 


|, 068, 096, 180, 175.T 


RALTH SCIENCES—ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


alth Science degree with a major area of concen- 


le Bachelor of Science in He 
h requires the completion of a minimum of 120 


ition in Environmental Healt 
Mester hours of course work distributed as follows: 


minimum of 6 semester hours of Eng- 


iman Competence—30 semester hours: A 
aningful initiation into the humanities 


h composition, plus 24 semester hours of me 
d social sciences. 
report writing, public speaking, philosophy, litera- 


Recommended courses are in 
anthropology, political | 


Ta : 
» art, music, drama, economics, sociology, psychology, 
ence : 
nce, human relations, or other appropriate courses. 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of didac- 


Course work must include a mean- 
(introductory algebra and 


sen Competence 30 semester hours: i 
^ mation related to allied health sciences. i 
E initiation into the following areas: Mathematics n 
lm analytic geometry, calculus, pos statistics); Chemistry (inorganic and 
ce iochemistry, nuclear chemistry); Physics (mechanics, heat, light, sound, 
C electricity, modern physics); Biology (zoology, anatomy, physiology, 


locas: 
ational Competencet—60 semester hours: HCS 022, 101, 122, 184, 197, 185, 


p Sh 182, and 199 are required, plus an additional 30 semester hours of course 

i related to environmental health. This may include supervised field 

Warded f m environmental health, or other approved courses. Credit may be 
or successful completion of Preventive Medicine Technician School. 


ME 
DICAL TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


Th 

* satisfac : : 

ké Cid completion of 120 semester hours of course work is required 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the field of medical technology. 


Rg] 
DENCE REQUIREMENT 


B " m of 60 semester hours must be spent in residence for the degree of 
T of Science in the field of medical technology, including the 12-month 


Are, 
Y Tea o 
Corps í Concentration 


tA co Ol (NEC 8425 
fie Orrespo 
d ndi r . 
h lr ay be ng number of credits for approved course work ir 
Substituted for HCS 175 and 18 


This requirement is fulfilled by successful completion of Advanced Hospital 
l F i 


1 a directly applicable allied health 


* Ore 
Q . CQ 
Tua arses w l 
lity hich cons leted with a cumulative 


int i R 
t index of 2.50 or better 


titute major area of concentration. Must be com 


PIE 


eS oo 
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medical technology program at the University Hospital in the fourth y% 
(Path 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128). 


CURRICULUM 


1. First Two Years 


Engl: Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 
| t Humanities: Six semester hours selected from one of the follo 
"NS | combinations: Art 31-32; Art 71-72; Engl 51-52; Engl 
71-72; Engl 191-92; Mus 3 and 4; Rel 9 and 10; or 
Rel 59 and 60 = 


Math 3, 6 
NOTE: the Math 3 requirement may be satis ed by offering 


two years of high school algebra acceptable for admission; 
the Math 6 requirement may be satisfied by offering one- 
half year of high school trigonometry acceptable for admis- 
sion. 

Science: BiSc 11-12, 111 .. 
Chem 11-12, 22 ... 

Social Science: Six semester hours selected from one of the following com- 

binations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 an 
2: Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; PSc 2 and 3; oF 
Soc 1 and 2 

Elective: Courses in the huma 


2. Junior Year—Chem 50; four semester hours selected from BiSc 1 
148, 163, 164, 165; 22 hours of nonscience electives. 


3. Senior Year—Path 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128. 
The fourth-year courses constitute the major. Each candidate m 

2-month medical technology program at the 
Hospital; this should be done early in the third year. Although admission k 
degree program does not assure acceptance into the medical technology Fet 
gram at the Hospital, George Washington University students are given p 


ence. 


cation to take the 1 


SO 
— 
LL 


PHYSICIAN’S ASSISTANT PROGRAM 
8 


designati 
is ter poi 


o the degree of Bachelor of Science with 
etion of 120 semes 


The program leading t 
Physician's Assistant requires the satisfactory compl 


of course work. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are state i 
a personal inte 


46-47. In addition, three letters of recommendation, , 
year (2,000 hours) of patient-care experience, and satisfactory comp 
a college-level course in general chemistry are required. 
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IOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 

olarship requirements are stated on page 64. Candidates for the degree 
Bachelor of Science with a designation as Physician's Assistant must main- 
ù an overall quality-point index of 2.00 for course work taken in the Phy- 
lan's Assistant program. A quality-point index of 2.50 is required for those 
irses designated in the core curriculum (area of concentration). Each student 
lit complete and pass all courses for which registered in any given semester 
lore being allowed to advance to the next semester. 


SIDENCE REQUIREMENT 

minimum of 75 semester hours in the preclinical and clinical portion of the 
chelor of Science degree curriculum must be completed in residence at the 
hool of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


EGREE REQUIREMENTS 
. Satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 
: the Bachelor of Science degree with a designation as a Physician's Assis- 
"t, distributed as follows: 
msn ( : i id 
Tw" Competence—30 semester hours: 6 hours in English composition; 24 hours 
Lama humanities and social sciences. 
Ubi 

ject and Vocational Competence—90 semester hours: 


gm Health Sciences—HCS 110; Bioc 111; Micr 128; Path 129, 152; Phar 158; 
yl 111. 
| 
asic Clinical Sciences—HCS 109, 119, 125,* 134,* 137, 140, 145, 146, 147, 148. 


Clin; ‘ 

pe Clerkship—HCS 160,* 163,* 166, 169, 172,* 175,* 178, 198, 199. 
) 

ther Required Courses—HCS 113, 116. 


RTIFICATE 


JNR 
ertific: : , 
ù ea is awarded upon completion of the 90-semester-hour sequence of 
€d and elective courses in health care sciences. 


* 
* Bache e i : 
i thao clot of Science Degree with a designation as a Physician’s Assistant 
Offered to military personnel off-campus. Military students in the off- 


"Pus » 
Program must complete the following courses: 


lum; 

y an C , : n m 

ee o mpetence 30 semester hours: 6 semester hours in English composition; 
er hours in the humanities and social sciences. 


hi; 
“Mg Vocational Competence —90 semester hours: 

i ealth Sciences—HCS 110; Phys 111; Bioc 111; Micr 128; HCS 151.* 
E. Sciences —HCS 109, 127,* 128,* 129,* 134,* 137, 146, 147, 148. 
1 Clerkships—HCS 167,* 169, 172,* 175, 189, 190, 191, 192, 198. 


De. 
ing Sates 


dex 6 with a cumulative quality- 


area a Z4 
of concentration course work which must be compietec 


f 2.50. 
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Other Required Courses—A minimum of 30 semester hours of didactic coU 
work must be completed in the areas of biological and physical sciences. This 


quirement may be waived on th ivanced HP 


pital Corps School (NEC 8425) or comparable course work. 


NURSING ANESTHESIA PROGRAM 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


on pif 


The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated A 
follow! 


46-47. In addition, candidates for the degree must also fulfill the 

requirements: | 

1. They must have graduated from a state-approved school of nurs 

Nurses with an Associate degree may be accepted into the program aft 

completing a minimum of twelve months of practical experience in criti? 

care nursing. , 

. They must be licensed as registered professional nurses in at least ® 
state, U.S. territory, or the District of Columbia. 

. They must satisfy the requirements of the school of anesthesia a 


the affiliated hospitals. 


t ont 


ADVANCED STANDING 

The general provisions for awarding of advanced standing are state ; 
48. In addition, the following specific criteria apply for the Bachelor of Sc 
degree in Nursing Anesthesia. 


1. Students who are graduates of two- or three-year nursing school prog i 
and who have had a minimum of twelve months of practical a 
a 


ence in critical-care nursing may receive up to 45 hours of adv 
standing credit in Nursing. 

. Students who have earned a B.S. degree in Nursing may receive up © 
hours of advanced standing credit in Nursing. ac 0 

. Certified Registered Nurse Anesthetists will receive credit in Nursing it 
an individual basis. Students seeking award of advanced standing c ft 
on the basis of anesthesia work experience must provide evidence o 
onstrated clinical competence. 


6 


a 
n five years p ft 
be requ ø 
Regents € 


Students who graduated from nursing school more tha 
have not been active in nursing during the last five years may 
take National League of Nursing or New York State Board of 


1 


nations. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Students must maintain an overall quality point index of 2. 

anesthesia courses (area of concentration). Any student who does, 
tain a 2.50 average may be required to take additional course work ! 
obtain a minimum 2.50 average on the 30 hours of required courses. 
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DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 
lor the Bachelor of Science degree in Nursing Anesthesia, distributed as follows: 


1. Thirty semester hours of course work in the area of human competence, 
including at least six semester hours in English (Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 
12), three semester hours in Psychology (Psyc 001), and 21 semester 
hours of meaningful initiation into two of the following areas—social 
studies, humanities, and mathematics. 

2. Thirty semester hours of course work in the area of subject competence, 
including course work in the biological and physical sciences. (Note: Ad- 
vanced standing credit awarded for nursing school experience may be 
used to fulfill this requirement. ) 

3. Sixty semester hours of course work in the area of vocational competence 
skills directly related to nursing anesthesia, consisting of the following 
courses: 

YEAR I: Phar 21. 22, 110, 111; Anes/Phar 195, 191; HCS 110, 134; Phyl 111; 
Anes 198. 


YEAR II: Anes 193, 194. 

All students must complete Year I course work, in residence, with an overall 
Wality-point index of 2.50 or better. Certified Registered Nurse Anesthetists 
May Waive Year II of clinical course work on the basis of demonstrated clini- 
“al competence after successful completion of Year I course work. 


CERTIFICATE 


ne ntificate is awarded upon completion of the 60-semester-hour sequence of 
Quired courses in the nursing anesthesia program. 


NURSE PRACTITIONER PROGRAM 


ietemoN TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 
i general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
hm, ates for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as 
ractitioner must also fulfill the following requirements: 
l. They must have been graduated from a school of nursing with an over-all 
quality-point index of at least 2.00 or the equivalent, 
1 They must be licensed as registered nurses in at least one state or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
hey must have had a minimum of three years' experience in nursing 
Practice in hospital and ambulatory settings. 
‘ They must have three letters of recommendation forwarded from employ- 
ers, supervisors in the health field, and/or acquaintances. 
yi ence will be given to applicants who have made arrangements with a 
Or an institution to be employed as a nurse practitioner. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


e 
Ceiy Srades of P (Pass) and NP (No Pass) are given. A student who has re- 
à grade of NP in any of the preclinical courses will be ineligible to con- 


———— 


rn eii e tt ne 
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until the course has been repeated 
through each portion of the clit 
charge of that particular rotation) 


tinue in the clinical portion of the program 
and a grade of P has been received. Progress 
ical phase will be evaluated by the faculty in 


ADVANCED STANDING 
General provisions for advanced standing are listed on page 48. In addition ($ 
students may receive up to 60 semester hours of advanced standing for su” 

* " * . . Q 
cessful completion of nursing school. No advanced standing will be granted for 
courses in the required area of concentration. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 


A minimum of 45 semester hours of course work in the area of concentration | 
must be completed in residence in the School of Medicine and Health Scien 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


1 of 120 semester hours is required 


The satisfactory completion of a minimun 
a Nurse Practition?" 


for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as 
distributed as follows: 
semester hours in English compositio, 


Human Competence—30 semester hours: 6 
I sciences, which must include HC 


24 semester hours in the humanities and socia 
and 193. 


Subject and Vocational Competence —90 semester hours: 


Clinical Health Sciences—HCS 110, 125, 134, 140, 142, 143, 144, 14 
128; Path 129, 152; Phyl 111. 


Clinical Rotations—HCS 153, 157, 179. 


5, 147; MP 


Electives—HCS 137, 154, 165. 
tural, a 


A minimum of 30 semester hours of course work in the physical, na 
mathematical sciences is required. Advanced standing awarded for nu 
school experience may be used to fulfill this requirement. 


CERTIFICATE 


Nurse Practitioner certification will be granted to those students wh 
requirements for admission to the degree program and who complete 


semester-hour area of concentration. 


RADIOLOGIC SCIENCES AND ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


à di” 
gree of Bachelor of Science in the field of "d P 


requires the satisfactory complet ged A 


The program leading to the de 
logic Sciences and Administration 
minimum of 120 semester hours of course work. This program ! 
registered technologists in either diagnostic radiologic technology; 
cine technology, or radiation therapy technology who wish to 
education at the baccalaureate level. 


nuclear p 
contin 
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MISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 


le general requirements for 
program must be registered tech- 


—47. In addition, students applying to the 
logists or registry eligible within the first academic semester. A personal in- 


rview or a letter from the principal or dean of the school previously attended 
required. Students whose previous schooling suggests inadequate preparation 
| physics and mathematics may be required to complete successfully Rad 92 


‘fore placement in either Rad 167 or Rad 171. 


DVANCED STANDING 


for advanced standing are stated on page 48. Students 


lay be granted up to 48 semester hours of advanced standing credit if (1) 
ly have completed study within the last five years, with a quality-point 
Mex of at least 2.50 or a grade average of at least 80 per cent, at a radiologic 
‘chnology, nuclear medicine technology, or radiation therapy technology school 
hat is accredited by Joint Review Committee on Education Programs in Radio- 
gic Technology or Nuclear Medicine of the Council on Medical Education of 
the American Medical Association, OF (2) they are certified as American Regis- 


ted Radiologic Technologists, Nuclear Medicine Technologists, or Radiation 


eneral provisions 


herapy Technologists. 


CHOLARSHIP 


Sholarch; 
holarship requirements are stated on page 64. 


Rorer 

GREE REQUIREMENTS 
mester hours is required, including BAd 
1; Soc 1. Recommended electives in- 
121: or other courses in 


A : 

paan Competence—A minimum of 30 se 
tlud 105; Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12; Psyc 
„ude Engl 101; Hum 26; Psyc 151; Soc 129; SpDr 111, 


he avr : : 
umanities or social sciences. 


Sub; 
lect and Vocational Competence—A total of 92 semester hours is required. Of 


t 

an ye maximum of 48 semester hours is allowed for course work in an Ameri- 

lclear al Association approved program in either diagnostic radiologic technology, 

Bone technology, or radiation therapy technology. The remaining 44 
hours consist of the following required courses: 


l " 
Radiologic Sciences—ClEn 101; Rad 167, 171. 175, 176 or 177, 190, 195. 


Radiologic Administration—HSA 142, 153, 154, 170; Psyc 144; Rad 140, 145 


9r 147 or 149, 150; Soc 124. 


Required or Recommended Courses in Allied Health 
Programs Offered in Other Divisions of the University 


The following courses are offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences? 
the School of Government and Business Administration, and are either requi 
or recommended in specific undergraduate programs in the School of Medici" 
and Health Sciences. Students are reminded, however, that not all these cours? 
are acceptable even as electives in certain Allied Health Programs. 

should consult with the program advisor in choosing electives for the pz 
program in which they are enrolled. 

Courses acceptable to meet human competence requirements: 

Humanities Social Sciences 

Art History American Civilization 

Classics Anthropology 

East Asian Languages and Literatures Economics 

English Geography and Regional Science 
Germanic Languages and Literatures History 

Music Journalism 

Philosophy Political Science 

Religion Psychology 

Romance Languages and Literatures Sociology 

Slavic Languages and Literatures 

Speech and Drama 


ACCOUNTING 


1 Introductory Accounting (3) 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses ast 
reports; the accounting measurement and communications of sign! 
economic and financial data. Laboratory fee, $25 per semester. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 
Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and 


culture histo 


, . : inci o 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles 


tural behavior. 


ART HISTORY 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


4 ^ à a hi 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: pre 
to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 


istor 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


71—72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 
Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72: 19th century 
to the present. 


| BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 
lated sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $24 per 


semester. 


104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative 
morphology of chordata, stressing recent forms. Material fee, $24. 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phylo- 
genetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one year 


of chemistry. Material fee, $24. 


127 Genetics (3) 
Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic traits with 
particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity and gene action. 


128 Genetics Laboratory (1) 
Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda phage. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Material fee, $24. 


148 Histology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrela- 
tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $24. 


163 Human Physiology (3) 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. 


164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the experi- 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $28. 


165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected organ 
Systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 
and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 
151-52 or 50. Material fee, $28. 


Us 
SINESS ADMINISTRATION 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
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105 Personnel Management (3) 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpowel 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 


| 
| 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Eleme™ | 


tary course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Pre 
requisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to 
Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quanti 
tative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrumental analys® 
Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28. 


50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for students 
in related disciplines. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, 9^" 


ECONOMICS 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) : 
d : : ic 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the major econom! 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 
macroeconomics; Econ 2: microeconomics. 


ENGLISH 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Intensive grammar and composition course for students ina 
pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercis n basic § 
ture and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Engl 10. 
addition a noncredit reading course, given by the Reading Center, 
quired for students whose test scores show a reading deficiency. it 


dequately r 


meets five hours per week and carries three semester hours of crear m 


reading course meets an additional three hours per week for a m 
of 10 weeks. Special fee, $25. 


10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhet 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, 
ysis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 


11 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and of diction, an 
ical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature of lani 
and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students 
receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12. 
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12 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques through 
critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylistics in the 
sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study of literary 
genres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 
10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive credit for 
Engl 11. 

20 The Writing of Reports (3) 
Offered only off campus. Theory and practice in the writing of technical 

reports, Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 


43—44 Classical Humanities (3—3) 

Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study 
ern thought. Reading and intensive class discussions of selections from 
the Bible and from five works each semester from the following authors: 
Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, 
Polybius, St. Augustine Background lectures on the major intellectual, 
artistic, economic, and secial movements. 


of the origins of West 


45-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 
Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study of modern Western 


thought from the Renaissance to the 20th century. Reading and inten- 
of five works each semester from the following 


authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, 
Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, Kafka. Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Back- 
ground lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic, and social 
movements. 

51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 


Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various types and 


forms of imaginative literature 


sive class discussion 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 
Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 72: 
from the Civil War to present. 
101 Expository Writing (3) 
Types of expository writing; 
particular attention may be given to problems in the w 
ate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12. 


weekly exercises based on students’ needs; 
riting of gradu- 


191-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) 

Selected major works in various genres, read in translation and in en- 
tirety. Engl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient to modern times 
Engl 192: Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and romance; prose fic- 


tion from Cervantes to Mann. 


E 
XPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


*5 ^ 2 
26 Environmental Issues (3) 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the popt 
tion, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems, issues 
Rl Of economic growth and development, technology and public policy. 


ilation ques- 


jointly " ^ 
atly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the 


* — 
sOflerea 
iences and G - Departments of Biological 
*cography and Regional Science 
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GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


1 Introduction to Geography (3) 
(Formerly Geog 51) 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which play 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relationship | 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 


2 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) | 
(Formerly Geog 52) | 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of | 
economic ^ctivities. | 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION | 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) 
Consideration of the nature, analysis, and interpretation of accou 
data. Cost accounting, budgeting and internal control techniques, 
phasis on their use in the management planning and control process. 


nting 


153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care s 
the U.S. Emphasis on the structural features of and the resources 
able to the health care system. 


154 Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) 
Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary Americ®® 
hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital departments and on 
functions of the department manager. 


170 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) 
Application of quantitative methods to the health services industry- " 
damental statistical techniques enabling the student to read, compreh , 
critically appraise, and intelligently utilize the growing volume of qu 
titative research appearing in the health services literature. Famili 
tion with quantitative procedures applied to analyzing management 
lems in the operational environment. Emphasis on establishing & d 
mental understanding of statistical ideas rather than upon manipulà 
predeveloped formulas. 


HISTORY 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to ear! 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. 


71—72 Introduction to American History (3-3) 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces 
States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. 
1876 to present. 


of the 
Hist 72: 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


MATHEMATICS 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and 
high school geometry 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor) 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 
Logic, sets, foundations of the number system, abstract mathematical sys- 
tems, groups. 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 
Algebra, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, probability and statis- 


tics, matrices. 


30 Precalculus (3) 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school alge- 
bra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 
trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take 
a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


31 Single Variable Calculus I (3) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponentials and 
logarithms with simple applications. Analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Math 
30 or equivalent.* 


51 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) 


Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential calculus of 
functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions. New 
students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to registration. 


52 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences Ii (3) 


| Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several vari- 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multipliers; sys- 

| tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, determinants, 
rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 51 or 53. 


MUsic 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
Materials of music. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 
| X “Is Of selected literature. 


30 ma: ^ 
Y be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 


bi 
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PHILOSOPHY 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
Readings from major philosophers 
Plato to Sartre. 


and study of philosophic positions frot) 


| 


POLITICAL SCIENCE | 


tive and International Politics (3) | 
| systems; emphasis on structure 
rnments and the force of ee | 


1 Introduction to Compara 


Comparative and international politica 
and processes of major foreign gove 


ideologies. 
2 Introduction to American Politics and Government (3) | 
rocesses of the American political system. 


Structure, powers, and p 


$ 
5 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 


SYCHOLOGY 


SOCIOLOGY 


1 General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 
Principles of motivation, 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. 
and assessment and 


personality development, social and cultural factors, 
description of personality emphasized 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 


The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
management, human engineering, employee motivation and productivity. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 
and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 


Social foundations of attitudes 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national- 


ism, and war. 


RELIGION 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 
Historical and literary study of the He 
with consideration of development of religious ideas, 
outstanding personalities. 


10 The New Testament (3) 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, 
structure, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


brew Scriptures (Old Testament) 
institutions, and 


59 Religions of the East (3) 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context of 
cmt religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and 
into. 


60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) 
History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) 
Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. 


and of Judaism, 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) 


impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. 


General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 
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2 Major Social Issues (3) 
Critical examination of three selected social issues in contemporary 7 


ican society. 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 
and processes related to the etiology and treatment of phy? 


Social factors 
dical occupations and professions, medical 


cal and mental illnesss; me 
ganizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 
ationships between dominant and minority groups in 


| Analysis of rel 
nited States; nature and range of proble 


ciety, particularly in the U 
analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) 
: Sec S 6 E c tion, & 
and principles of speech communication; compositio. y 


Basic theories i 
group and public 


livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, 
tions. Recording fee, $4. 


er 


Business and Professional Speaking (3) f 
Study of the communication process in business and professional ^ 
p - ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, prog? 
| M and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and super" 


activities. 


Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and sm 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prequisite: 
or permission of instructor. 


all £ 
all DI 


STATISTICS 


*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distribution» 
tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hyp 


gression and correlation, time series, index numbers. 


*91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
Probability, frequency distributions and their characteristics, 
measures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression an 
Laboratory fee, $18. 

n their subject ; 


* Stat 51; 53, Introduction to Statistics in Social Sciences; and 91 are related i 
and credit hours for only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences serves other divisions of the Uni- 
Versity by making available to nonmedical students certain undergraduate and 
Staduate courses in the following departments: anatomy, biochemistry, micro- 
biology, pathology, pharmacology, and physiology. The courses listed repre- 
Sent those offered as of July, 1979, and are subject to change. The University 


serves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


- Staff of Instruction listed under each department and at the back of this 
ulletin is current as of July, 1979. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


gu mber in parentheses after the name of the course indicates number of 
Der “ai hours of credit which may be earned. Five semester hours of credit 
MD ur-week elective period are granted for all fourth-year courses in the 
* Program. 
E numbered from 1 to 100 are for first- and second-year undergrad- 
and "Bie health students. Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- 
Science de Jeu undergraduate allied health students. Courses in the basic 
egree apene numbered from 201 to 400 are for candidates for the M.D. 
Ourses ni E students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. All other 
eRree. imbered from 201 to 400 are primarily for candidates for the M.D. 


KEy T 
Y TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Th 
e followi oe "e ear 
lowing abbreviations are used by the University for course designations. 


A 

a 

Anat An erican Civilization ArTh Art Therapy 

Anes "om Bioc Biochemistry 

Anth ‘hate ney BiSc Biological Sciences — 
ropology BAd Business Administratior 


ApSc Ee 
Applied Science Cart Cartography 
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Chem 
Chin 
CE 
CH&D 
Clas 
CIEn 
CSci 
Derm 
Econ 
Educ 
EPol 
EE 
EAd 
EngS 
Engl 
EFL 
EnHe 
Envr 
Hum 
ForS 
Fren 
Gnet 
Geod 
Geog 
Geol 
Geop 
Ger 


Gern 
HCS 
Hist 
HKLS 


HSA 
Idis 
IAf 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Law 
LEnf 
Mgt 


Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 

Child Health and Development 
Classics 

Clinical Engineering 
Computer Science 
Dermatology 

Economics 

Education 

Education Policy 

Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Administration 
Engineering Science 
English 

English as a Foreign Language 
Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Experimental Humanities 
Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 

Geodesy 

Geography and Regional Science 
Geology 

Geophysics 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Gerontology 

Health Care Sciences 
History 

Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies 

Health Services Administration 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
International Affairs 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Law 

Law Enforcement 
Management Science 


Math 
ME 
M&PA 
Med 
Micr 
MStd 
Mus 
NSur 
Neur 
Ob&G 
Ocea 
OR 
Opht 
Oral 
Orth 
Otol 
Path 
Phar 
Phil 
Phys 
Phyl 
PSc 
Port 
Pchi 


Psyc 
PAd 
Rad 
Rel 

SLP 


Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 
Medical and Public Affairs 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Oceanography 

Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 

Oral Biology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 

Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 
Radiology 

Religion 
Service-Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 

Speech and Drama 
Statistics 

Surgery 
Telecommunication 
Operations inf 
Urban and Regional plan? 
Urology 
Women’s Studies 


3c 


Anatomy 


Chairman: R.S. Snell 


——— —r 


Professors E.N. Albert, F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, M.J. Koering, R.S. Snell 

Professorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese, M.F. Brightman 

Associate Professor K.E. Johnson 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J.A. Di Paolo | 

Assistant Professors B.E. Gilson, J.M. Kerns, D.B. Parsons (Research), JM 
Rosenstein, F.J. Slaby, R.J. Walsh 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.F.K. Ericksen 


staf 


115 Anatomy for New Health Practitioners (3) 
(Formerly Anatomy for Anesthetists) 


Same as HCS 110. 
*201 Anatomy (10) suf 
Integrated anatomical disciplines: tology 


embryology. (Fall) 
202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and sof 


For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver sup? 
mented with lectures and x-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 


203 Human Embryology (1) Snell and Alla? 
For graduate students. Origin and development of human body; empha 

on value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (F 
Ker 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) T. Johnson, 
For graduate students. Gross and microscopic anatomy of central ® fot 
ous system and special senses. Students who have received cre (pali) 
Anat 204 may not register for Anat 212. Laboratory fee, $13. ( Í 

Albert and 9! 
rg 


tissues, and O 


206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (2) Koeri 
Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, operation of on 
ning electron microscope, and interpretation of micrographs. abo 
fee, $30. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 


260. (Fall) 


208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) 
For graduate students. Survey of the evolution of the ve 
Prerequisite: Anat 204. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


regional gross dissection, his 


205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) 
For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, 
of the human body. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


T. Joh?" 
rtebrate V 


209 The Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) 


For graduate students. Preparation of a significant au 
of some aspect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. 


diovisual prof 
(S 


* Required for medical students. 
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210 The Use of Computers in Anatomy (2) Snell 
For graduate students. Applying computer techniques to the problems of 
learning anatomy. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

212 Neurobiology (3) Staff 


For graduate students. Same as Idis 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated sur- 
vey of the structure and function of the human nervous system. Lecture, 
clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 


221—22 Seminar (1-1) Gilson 


For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of special topics 
by guest lecturers, staff, and graduate students. Medical students encour- 


aged to attend. (Academic year) 

249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 
For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to biological 
materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 

252 Physical Anthropology (1) Angel 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them, human evolution and 
racial differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) 


253 Brain Tissue Interactions (1) Kerns and Walsh 


Lectures on interactions of the CNS with muscular, sensory, and endocrine 
systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects will be included 


(Spring) 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) — 
Dissection of the midgestational human fetus. Comparison of fetal and 
adult structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
$10. (Spring) 


255 Tissues of the Body (1) Albert and Staff 
Detailed current information on various organ systems Prerequisite: Anat 
201 or equivalent (Spring) 

256 Teratology (1) Gilson 
Etiology and mechanisms of common congenital malformations. Limited 
enrollment. 

260 E n I 

O Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to electron 
microscopic techniques. (Spring) 

261 TA : 

Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) Koering 


a to the routine processing of specimens; preparation and 

oe ation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by permis- 

i instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. Lab- 
ory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


262 
Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Snell and Staff 


Detai s dr : i 

ates dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 

$10 B. — enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 
: Spring) 


ee 
—————— À 
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263 Applied Anatomy of the Autonomic System (5) AV 


Comprehensive study of the structure an 
nervous system. 4-week elective periods. 


d function of the — 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) so 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assig” 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical stud 


$10. (Spring) 
265 Clinical Cell Biology and Electron Microscopy (5) ate 
e" 


Investigation into clinical problems concerning atherosclerosis. 


elective periods. 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assis” 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical stude 


$10. (Spring) 
Snell and gi 


ig 
"^ 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower 
Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissectio 
reading. Limited enrollment. I 
$10. (Spring) 


n, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, 
.aboratory fee for nonmedical stv 


T. Job 
aii 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) 
he brain with consider " 


Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of t 
of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. Limited €" 


ment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 


272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 


275 Advanced Human Embryology (1) 
Microscopic examination of the human embryo at several critical 
during embryogenesis. Prerequisite: Anat 203. Limited o 
(Spring) 

216 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) 

Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties 
crinology, teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. 


279 Applied Regional Anatomy (5) 
Regional dissection, guided readings, weekl 
periods. 


y discussions. 


282 Advanced Neuroanatomy (5) 
tion of the human brain, study of slides of the cen 


Dissec 
introduction to neurological research. 


tem, and an 
periods. 

284 Applied Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) 
Detailed study of anatomical structures which are accessible tO 
tion in the living subject; normal radiology of the body. 4-wee 
periods. 


4-wee 


a= uu 


Anesthesiology 


MJ, Shaf: 


Tunct r 
Assign, istant Professors R.L. Barth, R.F. Berish, C.C. Yu 
ant Clinical Py 


"Structo 
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285 Application of Audio-Visual Techniques to Anatomy (5) Allan 


Students identify, develop, and produce an audio-visual program on à 
clinically important facet of human anatomy: gross, microscopic, develop- 
mental, or neuroanatomical. 4-week elective periods. 


288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 


Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. 


291 Special Projects in Anatomy (5) Snell 
Independent study on an aspect of gross anatomy. 4-week elective periods. 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once for 


credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 


299 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques Slaby 
in Cell Biology (3) 

Techniques currently used in the isolation of subcellular fractions and 
their biochemical and morphological characterization. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Che: 
| hairman: C S. Coakley 


Profess 
essors S, Alpert, C.S. Coakley, B.S. Epstein, W.L. Marsh, P. Mazel, R.J. 


a 
n Houten, H. Weintraub 


SSoci 
L perofessors A.H. Altstatt, B.S. Dunbar, A.I. Fields, P.R. Holbrook, 
Mu ennedy, M.W. Lichtmann, T.H. Oh, M.B.G. Shahvari, J.A. Tam, 


Hl. Thein, J.E. Zimmerman 


jun ; 
ct Associate Professors C.W. Jones, R.H. Norton 


Soci, ra 
wie. Clinical Professor S.N. Albert 
stant Pro 


shop Coe M.D. Abramowitz, S.J. Aidinis, V.A. Argumedo, N.R. 
aus, D.S, “oe gp: S.S. Edelstein, R.S. Hannallah, M.T. Karna, W.A. 
ia ot W.A. McGill, A.P. Murray, V.V. Ott, M.M. Pollack, 

» N.E. Soliman, B.W. Tsai, L.G. Welborn 


ih ofessors C.A. Albert, W.E. Bageant, B.E. Economopoulos, 
a al, H.W. Manitsas, H.F. Nicodemus, G.K. Palmes 
MJ. Becker 


J. W 


€— o — 
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Courses numbered 190 through 198 are for nursing anesthesia students. 


190 Seminar: Anesthesiology (4) 
Small discussion groups on morbidity and mortality from actua 
reported cases. Topics related to complications of anesthesia. 


sul 


al prolong 


sv 


191 Respiratory Care (3) 
Advanced techniques for the care of patients requiring tot 
respiratory support. 


192 Orientation for Anesthesia (0) 


Lecture, group discussion, and audiovisual presentation. History of ant 
thesia, legal aspects, ethics, psychology, professional adjustments, e 
ment management, and organization. 


193 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (4) 

At affiliated hospitals. Lecture, group discussion, and audiovisual Lol 
sentation. Anesthesia techniques, positions in anesthesia, types of 9 
thetic required to meet the needs of different surgical specialties 
related topics. 


194 Principles of Clinical Anesthesia (26) 7 

Twelve-month course at affiliated hospitals. Supervised clinical qai 
and experience. The student is assigned patients, organizes and à ig 
isters anesthesia, and follows the patients through their total hospi! 
tion. Designed to satisfy the American Association of Nurse Anes 


requirements. 


195 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) 
Introduction to fundamental principles used in electronic instrum 
for monitoring patient status in operating room and intensive care 
Power, biomedical voltages and transducers, blood pressure an 
rate monitors, displays, telemetry, special purpose instruments 
hazards analysis techniques for technical equipment procurement. 
(Fall) 

198 Pathological Physiology and Anesthesia (3) 
Review of patho-physiology of major organ systems in relation v " 
thesia. Clinical implications of various disease states, their inte 
with anesthetics, and effects on anesthetic management. 

Craft and Shah 


210 Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (2) 
cts of laboral 


Participation in and observation of the various aspe 
search, including anesthesia, surgery, physiology, pharmacology: 
search techniques. 


*302 Clinical Clerkship (2) a 

Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthes!™ is 

and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, management © j 

coma, shock, and other problems which may be encountere 

practice. 1 week—Univ. Hosp. 1 week—Walter Reed Gen. 
Wash. Hosp. Center. (2-week periods throughout academic y 


d in 


380 Anesthesiology (5) 
Clinical experience in preoperative evaluation; surgical, 
surgical anesthesia; infant and adult resuscitation; ! 


sal, P 
obstetrical 
phalatio® 


* Required for medical students. 


381 
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monitoring and blood gas determinations. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Hosp. 


Cardiovascular Anesthesia (5) Weintraub, Shahvari 


Clinical experience in the total perioperative evaluation and management 
of patients with significant cardiovascular disease (open heart, major vas- 
cular, or other surgery). Techniques of data evaluation from major hemo- 
dynamic monitoring. May include participation in ongoing clinical or 
laboratory research projects. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


382 Neurosurgical Anesthesia (5) Staff 
Principles of clinical management of the neurologic patient in the peri- 
operative period. Physiology and pharmacology of intracranial pressure 
and cerebral blood flow and metabolism. Intracranial pressure monitoring 
and the effects of respiratory nursing, and physiotherapy maneuvers on 
neurosurgical patients. Participation in research projects in both the OR 
and ICU may be involved. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 

383 Obstetrical Anesthesia (5) Craft 


Bi à 
chemistry 


384 Intensive Care Unit (5) 


Principles of the clinical management of the obstetrical patient in the peri- 
delivery period. Physiologic alterations of pregnancy and perinatal phar- 
macology. Participation in the research laboratory using the chronic ma- 
ternal-fetal sheep preparation, and in clinical research projects. 4-week 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 

Shahvari, Zimmerman 


Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 


automatic ventilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular support, 
and intensive care. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


386 Intensive Care Unit (5) Staff 


Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rationale and use of 
automatic ventilators, airway management, cardiovascular support tech- 
niques, and intensive care medicine. 4-week elective periods. Nat'] Naval 
Med. Center. 


390 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) 


The department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. George Morales. 


Chai 
"man: A.L. Goldstein 


P 
, l'ofessors J.M. Baile i i "Gr 
( - Bailey, A.L. Goldstein, H.H. Hess, B.W. Smith, C.R. Treadwell 


y > 

f Proj meritus), GV. Vahouny 

l essori - AE t 

f off al Lecturers E.P. Anderson, W.W. Burr, Jr., P.H. Fishman, G. Gur- 


, 


J. M. : 
Smith, j, Márangos, C.R. Merril, M.L. Minthorn, Jr., A.N. Schechter, J.C. 


- Steers, Jr. 
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Associate Professors L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar, G.A. Walker, G.B. Thurman ( 


search) 


Assistant Research Professors R.W. Bryant, C 


2. Low, T.L. Low, R.A. M 


ing, M.A. Vander Maten, J. Y. Vanderhoek 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer C.L. Trichilo 


101 Chemistry for Allied Health Sciences (2) 


111 


Biochemistry for Allied Health ences (3) 


*201 Medical Biochemistry (8) 


221-22 


223-24 Biochemistry Laboratory (1—1) 


225-26 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) 


Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles and their rela! 
to medicine. (Fall) 


General Biochemistry (3—4) Gallo, Vahouny, and S 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate student 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemis 
Generally, graduate students must register concurrently for Bioc 223 í 
for Bioc 224. However, graduate students taking Bioc 225-26, 
281-82, Micr 241-42 or Phys 223-24 may register for Bioc 221-22 M 
out the laboratory. With specific recommendations by the undergr 
advisor and the department, undergraduate students may register for 
221-22 without laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Acade 


year) 
Gallo and St 


Laboratory complement of Bioc 221-22. Concurrent registration in 


221-22 required. Materials fee, $20 per semester. (Academic year) 


Smith and St 
Same as Micr 241-42 and Phyl 223-24. Comprehensive study of 
retical and practical application of biomedical instrumentation 1 
separation, identification, and quantification of materials of inter 
biomedical and forensic scientists. Laboratory fee, $50. (Aca 
year) 


227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 


229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 


232 Protein Chemistry I (1) 


Current literature in biochemistry. Intended for graduate students , 
open to a limited number of specially qualified medical students. 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 

and spring) 


Ande 
E. pé 


general and advanced material; students may register f 

order and cover the entire content in two years. The full content” 
practical handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction mechanisms, acti 
isozymes, regulation, and other special topics. Prerequisite: 
(Fall) 
Steers, sche 


Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Fall) 


* Required for medical students. 


Rt 


ys 
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233 Protein Chemistry II (1) 


Continuation of Bioc 232. Methods for the study of protein confirmation; 
determination of active sites of enzymes; mechanisms of reactions at the 
active site (Spring) 


Steers, Schechter 


241 Isotopes (3) Burr 


Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biology 
and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation 
safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 
students, $16. (Spring) 


N 
CA 


Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) 


Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 222 (Spring, even years) 


N 
n 
N 


Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Staff 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Re- 
cent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and metabolic proc- 


esses unique to the brain (Spring) 
4 sjt ` 
254 Human Nutrition (1) Staff 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Appli- 
cation of nutritional principles in humans (Spring) 


256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kramer 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Em- 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ systems; appli- 
cation of these processes to evaluation of function (Spring) 


260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) Dodek 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Basic 
chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and metabolism, regu- 
latory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement of endogenous 
Steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, steroid changes in 
Pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring) 


N 
[a] 
N 


Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) pen 
Discussion of topics of current interest, including digestion, energy pro- 
duction, biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues and subcellular par- 
ticles, Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for 
Credit. (Spring) 


264 Fishman 


Membrane Associated Complex Lipids (1) 
LOPics will cover the catabolism and biosynthesis of complex sphingo- 
IPIds; inherited metabolic diseases associated with abnormal sphingolipid 
metabolism: . : : „S 

ne ism; altered glycosphingolipid biosynthesis associated with ma- 
nant transformation; potential roles of gangliosides as membrane re- 


ceptor r : r 
ptors for toxins and hormones; aspects Of membrane structure and bio- 
chemistry, 


266 Bian , . 
Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Merril 
Iseases (1) 


For — ! 

ch medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Bio- 
emical asne ; , "a " 

und ical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biology to 
*rstanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases. (Spring) 
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Biochemical Aspects (2) 
Anatomical, biochemical, pharmacological, and physiological aspects ! 
muscle contraction. Prerequisite: An introductory course in biochemist 


*268 Muscle Contraction: Physiological and Walker, dici 
and physiology, or permission of the department. | 


279 Prostacyclins and Thromboxanes in Bail 


Cardiovascular Disease (10) | 
The synthesis of vasoactive products from essential fatty acids, and [d 
inhibition by aspirin and other non-steroid anti-inflammatory drugs '| 


week elective periods. | 


— 


280 Role of High-Density Lipoprotein in 
Atherosclerotic Heart Disease (10) 
Functional capacity of high-density lipoprotein and its protective € 
atherosclerotic heart disease. 8-week elective periods. 


ffects” 


pail’ 


281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and 
Enzymes (10) i 
Research in a problem already under investigation in the departme? j 
a project in related fields suggested by the student. 8-week elective pe 


i 
282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Metabolism and vahou" 


Transport (10) 
Biochemical investigation of a clinical problem involving lipids of Py 
interest to the student, or participation in existing research program ! 
department. 8-week elective periods. 


283 Research in Metabolic Regulation within the Heart (10) i 
Studies on metabolic regulation and effects of drugs. g-week €! 
periods. 

284 Research in Cholesterol Absorption and Metabolism (10) L.L- 
Participation in departmental research program involving the m 
and prevention of cholesterol absorption. 8-week elective periods. 


LE 
286 Research in Biochemistry and Molecular Biology R.C. OF | 


of RNA Tumor Viruses or DNA Polymerases of 


Mammalian Cells (10) 
Investigative work at the National Cancer Institute, NIH. 


periods or equivalent. 


287 Research on the Function of B,, Coenzymes 
in Cell Replication (10) 
Research in a problem under investigation in the dep 
elective periods. 


288 Anti-Inflammatory Drugs in Experimental 
Atherosclerosis (10) 
A study of the repression of atherosclerotic plaqu 
mental animals by aspirin, sulfinpyrazone, and other 
8-week elective periods. 


in © 


ation 
e formé let 


anti-plate 


* An interdisciplinary course offered by the Physiology and Biochemistry Departments. 


t Dr. R.C. Gallo is Senior Investigator at the National Cancer Institute 
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290 Extramural Biochemistry Elective (arr.) Staff 
The department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods 
at other institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of 
the department. 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
For first- and second-year medical students and graduate students. Par- 
ticipation in a project under investigation in the department or one in a 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


Child Health and Development 


Chairman: R.H. Parrott 


Associate Chairmen: F.C. Green (Child Health Advocacy), D.W. Delaney 
(House Staff and Medical Care), J.L. Todaro (Student Affairs), J.G. Ran- 
dolph (Surgical Division) 
vectors of Divisions: C.A. Rigg (Adolescent Medicine), W.A. Howard (Aller- 
iD EX. Green (Ambulatory Medicine), L.P. Scott (Cardiology), M.L. Elgart 
cine). § 89) W. Hung (Endocrinology), D.W. Delaney (General Medi- 

icks (C Leikin (Hematology), R. Chandra (Anatomical Pathology), J.M. 
(Neu. ( "linical Laboratories), G.B. Avery (Neonatology), S.A. Shelburne, Jr. 
ology), G.D. Eng (Physical Medicine), R.J. Fink (Pulmonary Medicine), 
thei (Psychiatry ), W.J. McSweeney (Radiology), B.S. Epstein (Anes- 
cati a F. Midgley (Cardiovascular Surgery), J.G. Randolph (General 
D.W Oa Milhorat (Neurosurgery) D.S. Friendly (Ophthalmology), 
(Plastic : ay (Orthopaedics), B.M. Webb (Otolaryngology), L.W. Thompson 

»urgery), A.B. Belman (Urology) 


Profe 
s: 
R „ors J.P. Adams, R.P. Altman, G.B. Avery, C.U. Battle, A.B. Belman, 


"Tm s rhanock, D.W. Delaney, S.A. Doxiadis (Visiting), A.H. Einhorn, 
(Research) ay: Eng, F.C. Green, G.R. Herer, W. Hung, A.Z. Kapikian 
X ; Mill S.L. Leikin, A.M. Margileth, D.W. McKay, W.J. McSweeney, 
dolph. y orat, J.D. Noshpitz, J.E. Ott, R.H. Parrott, L.W. Perry, J.G. Ran- 
bury ie R Rapoport (Research), L.P. Scott III, S.A. Shelburne, Jr., J.B. Sid- 
"wy R.M. Sly, J.M. Wiener 
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| 

| 

Clinical Professors S.L. Baker, Jr, S. Berman, A.B. Coleman, L. Cytrys | 
M. Feitel, W.A. Howard, J.J. McFarland, B. Olshaker, M.M. Parks, RE 
Rieger, S. Ross, M.F. Shore, J. Spurlock, W. Stark, B.M. Webb, S.I. Wolf | 

Professorial Lecturers M. Jenkins, J.A. Kenney, Jr., J.L. Sever 

Associate Professors K.D. Anderson, G.P. August, G.W. Bailey, A.B. Barnet 
C.D. Brandt (Microbiology), R.S. Chandra, G.J. Cohen, B.S. Dunbar, M: 
Edwards, A.I. Fields, A.B. Fletcher, D.S. Friendly, F.M. Galioto, A.M. Gla 
gow, L.W. Greenberg, J.M.B. Hicks, P.R. Holbrook, R.E. Johnsonbaug* 
H.W. Kim, R.P. Kurz, F.M. Midgley, N. Movassaghi, S.S. Nason, J. | 
Oberman, T.H. Oh, M.N. Ozer (Research), M.M. Platt, B.M. Potter, K. R& 
venscroft, Jr., C.A. Rigg, W.J. Rodriguez, E.J. Ruley, S.R. Shapiro, yALS| 
Tam, M.H. Thein, L.W. Thompson, J.W.L. Todaro, M.R.D. Wolf 

Adjunct Associate Professors R.B. Kielich, J.R. Puig, H.B. Richardson 

Associate Clinical Professors G.A. Balfour, I.B. Bourne, P.C. Braunschwyl@ 
J.L. Chamberlain III, G.G. Cochran, R. Evans III, M.J. Fischer, D.J. Fis 
man, J.J. Francis, M.S. Glatt, H.R. Gold, S.I. Greenspan, V.L. Guandol? 
G.W. Hardman, Jr., K.L. Kaplan, C.E.J. Kimball, L. Lefkowitz, J.L. Levine 
L Mahdavi, J.R.S. Malkin, A.E. Marans, G.W. Mella, I.D. Milowe, ^^ | 
Modlin, K.B. Nelson, B.H. Ong, F.A. Pedreira, P.T. Peebles, C.B. Robi 
witz, M.E. Robinson, B.C. Straight, T.J. Sullivan, G.A. Tripp, P.F. Wohlfo® | 

Associate Professorial Lecturer M. Engel 

Assistant Professors M.D. Abramowitz, V.A. Argumedo, LS. Baron-stat® 
H.W. Binder, E.G. Blumenthal, R.L.O. Boeckx, M.A. Borengasser, i 
Brallier, I. Brook, G.J. Buffone, C.S. Camerini-Otero, L.A.A. Champ! 
M.J. Chang, V.W.C. Cheng, J.M. Ciaravella, Jr., B.A. Copeland, C.B. Fe 
stein, A.H. Ficker, R.J. Fink, R.S.K. Gluck, B. Guller (Research), M, 
Hammock, R.S. Hannallah, E.W. Hein, G.S. Hirschman (Research) Sh 
Kapur, M.T. Karna, J.F. Kelleher, R.A. King, B.M. Koch, A.B. Living " 
N.C. Luban, M.G. MacDonald-Ginzburg, M.M. Malawer, B.J. Maron Í 
search), W.A. McGill II, C.R. Mock, S.L. Murray, C.M. Naulty, D.W. f 
senschlager, V.V. Ott, B.J. Peacock, M.M. Pollack, G.H. Reaman, R.B. i 
K.N. Rosenbaum, U.E. Ruttimann (Research), J.R. Salcedo, T.J. Silber; FG. 
Sorkin, B.W. Tsai, J.D. Van Brakle, L.A. Vituland, M.I. Weissman, ™ 
Welborn, J.H. Wise ; 

Assistant Clinical Professors D.G. Albert, M.S. Albert, S.C. Amiri, R.S. P 
an, L.M. Beard, M.E. Bravo, J.M. Burgin, LM. Chatoor-Koch, C.L.& 5 
holm, R.H. Coleman, T.M. Connor, L.A. Cove, M.M. Davis, R.P. DC, 
E.C. Esber, M.L. Feldman, M.A.V. Fox, M.R.J. Fox, T. Frey, S.L. Ft 
man, A. Gaisin, A.P. Guarinello, G. Joseph, B.J. Landau, P.C. Latki: 


pa 
pe 
Lederman, J.A. Lowe, H.A. Mangold, D.H. McKnew, Jr., H.M. Meat igr 
J.F. Morales, P.J. Nachajski, R.A. Nover J.F. O'Neill, M.R. Ortega, ch 


sky, V.E. Powell, M.L. Renfield, C.A. Renschler, R.S. Rixse, C.A-B- "4g 
man, R.H. Schwartz, A.E. Schweitzer, B.A. Shaver, R.L. Steerman sô 
Stein, F. Strassburger, A. Tantisunthorn, E.S. Taylor, A.R. Uge^ 
Werner, C.J. Weyland, I.C. Williams, S.B.W. Wooten, A.B. Zients 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer LP. Weiss 
Instructors M.J. Becker, J.L. Gaiter, S.H. Josephs, R.L. McDowell, Jr. 


Adjunct Instructors E.A. Black, H.E.C. Millar 
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Clinical Instructors B.S. Bruner, R.D. Castro, S.J. Coleman, Jr., P.A. Coyne, 
G.W. Daislev, Jr.. M.W. Datch, R.A. De Vine-Curcio, K.Z. Fowler, E.M. 
Hall, D.P. Hamburger, H.L. Kaftarian, S.S. Kessel, G.M. Korengold, P.R. 
Littleton, R.J. Mier, E.A.G. Pinder, M. Rokni, B.L. Short, K.O. Simrel, 
M.M.D. Smokvina, F.L. Stroud, J.A. Vander Walde, H.T. Vollero, M.G 
Walten, Jr., D.A. Y oung 

Special Lecturers J.H. Bayly, C.M. Berlin, J.D. Blake, J.A. Bottiglione, J.M. 
English III, E.J. Feroli, A.L. Knasel, M.I. Michael, M.I. Mones, E.G. Moses, 
M. Schuelein, C.J. Schulte III, I. Seiler, R.B. Shearin 


*303 Pediatric Clerkship (10) Todaro 
Full-time, as part of resident team; ward rounds; work in out-patient de- 
partment and specialty clinics under staff supervision; child psychiatry 
and child guidance, lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. Chil- 
dren's Hosp. (Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) 


360 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Adolescent Unit (5) Todaro 


4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp 


361 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Infectious Diseases (5) Todaro 


4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp 


362 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: General Medicine (5) Todaro 


Children aged 2 months-3 years. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


363 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Hematology, Todaro 
Pulmonary Medicine (5) 


Children aged 3 months-12 years. 4-week elective periods. Children's 
Hosp. 


364 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship: Out-Patient (5) Todaro 


4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp 


365 Clini «sach " 2. ve 7 
5 Clinical Pediatrics Acting Internship (5) Van Brakle 
W ard and ambulatory services. Lectures, conferences, rounds. 4-week elec- 
tive periods. Holy Cross Hosp. 


371 Pe 


diatric Gastroenterology (5) aaa 
In-patient and out-patient management of infants and children with gas- 
rointestinal disease. Common procedures performed in gastroenterology 
endoscopy, jejunal biopsy, liver biopsy, sigmoidoscopy). 4-week elective 
Periods, Children’s Hosp. 
372 Pediatr; 
ediatric Out-Patient Medicine (5) Cohen, Margileth 
Di: I 
: iagnosis and management of common ambulatory problems under the 
Super 
Pervision of an attending physician and senior resident. 4-week elective 


Period. Children's Hosp 


373 a s 
Pediatric Urology (5) Belman 
Ame Pation in clinical approaches on an inpatient and outpatient basis. 
PSU ee diagnostic evaluation and the participation in surgical prob- 
"Rea S. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
Wired 
for Medical students 


peer MMM 


E 
i 
B 
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1 
| 


374 Pediatric Orthopaedic Surgery (5) McKaf| 


4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
Randolph 


375 Pediatric Surgery (5) 
infant | 


Participation in an active, closely supervised surgical service for 
and children, including congenital defects, 
neoplasms. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


cardiac surgery, trauma, 8 | 


| 376 Pediatric Neurology (5) Shelburnt 
Ho Participation in diagnostic and therapeutic studies on inpatients and out 
| patients. Rounds, conferences, seminars. 4-week elective periods. Childrens 
Hosp. 


377 Community Health Development (5) Hinckle) 
| Acquaintance with public health preventive and community medicine s 
| it is conducted by the Montgomery County, Md., Health Departmen 
A Opportunity to work in outlying health centers and central pediatric 
B A xL m Lb . : 
"NN | cialty clinics. Familiarization with school health programs and pro 

| 4-week elective periods. 

RosenbaU? 
s on the dysmo 


lling. Opportunity 
] techniq 


iH ! 378 Genetics (5) 

| Principles of basic human genetics with emphasi 

MEN a child, chromosomal aberrations and genetic counse 
work in the genetic laboratory and to learn chromosoma 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 

379 Pediatric Intensive Care (5) Holbrook, Fields, polla% 

Clinical and didactic material on the pathophysiology and treatment | 

L3 ] life-threatening illnesses, conditions, or injuries in childhood. Lim. 
I| patient responsibility, extensive patient contact. Night call arranged ? 
MI vidually. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


sly 


an E. 
clinics and wards. Some experien i 
aration of extracts. 4-week elective 


Y 381 Pediatric Allergy (5) 
| j Introduction to pediatric allergy; 
experimental techniques and prep 
ods. Children's Hosp. 


382 Pediatric Radiology (5) 

Participation in conferences and observation in the department; 
| tional and newer non-conventional body imaging teachniques are s 
EE in problem solving in pediatric medicine. 4-week elective periods. 


dren's Hosp. 


383 Pulmonary Medicine (5) 4 
Detailed diagnostic and therapeutic procedures including pulmonary 
nutritional manifestations and complications in cystic fibrosis P? 
from the newborn to those in their third decade. Medical, urs: qj 
chological, and social problems of cystic fibrosis patients à 


lies. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


385 Child Psychiatry (5) 
Observation of and appropri 
and follow-up work with hospita 
Clinical and theoretical conferences. Ori 
chiatry and child mental health as part o 
elective periods. 
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386 Pediatric Hematology (5) Leikin 
Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with hematologic 
disorders; bone marrow examinations. 4-week elective periods. Chil- 
dren's Hosp. 


387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) Soto 


Care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; diagnostic studies, ther- 
apy; assigned reading. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 


388 Newborn Medicine (5) Avery, Fletcher 


Observation and participation in the intensive care of infants. 4-week elec 
tive periods. Children's Hosp 


389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) Scott, Perry 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, interpreta- 
tion of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catherizations. 
4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp 

390 Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) 

The department makes arrangements for students to spend elective peri- 
Ods at other institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Jane 
Todaro after they have obtained the following: (1) a letter of approval 
from the Dean for Academic Affairs, (2) a description of the course or 
Courses to be taken, and (3) a description of the affiliations of the other 
institution. 


392 


Adolescent Medicine (5) Rigg, Silber 


Outpatient clinical experience in diagnosis and management of problems of 
this age group, under supervision of senior staff and Fellows. Participation 
in consultative clinics, multidisciplinary interviewing conferences, medical 
teaching conferences, Adolescent Grand Rounds, and twice-weekly con- 
ferences with department chairmen. 4-week elective periods 


393 Pediatric Anatomical Pathology and/or Clinical Chandra 
Pathology (5) 
articipation in necropsy and surgical pathology service. Clinical corre- 
lation of histopathology, laboratory studies, and clinical disease. 4-week 
elective periods. Children's Hosp 


394 Pediatric Clinical Laboratory (5) Hicks 
Laboratory studies of infants and children correlated with clinical disease. 
In-depth review of laboratory diagnostic studies. 4-week elective periods. 
Children's Hosp 


395 ue : : 
5 Pediatric Endocrinology and Metabolism (5) Hung, August, Glasgow 


Observation of evaluation of patients with endocrine and metabolic dis- 

"men Participation in planning of diagnostic and therapeutic programs 

or patients in an office setting. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
396 : 

The Handicapped Child and Chronic Disease (5) Battle 

mane of the handicapped child in a clinical situation and through tutorial 

Cadings. 4-week elective periods. Hosp. for Sick Children. 


39 ates 
7 Pediatric Nephrology (5) Ruley 


linical nephrology, hemodialysis, and research opportunities in immuno- 
Ogic causes of renal disease, complement abnormalities, vitamin D me- 
4 bolism, acid-base physiology, renal physiology, and calcium metabolism. 
“Week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
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Obert 


"s : A 

and well-child care as administered in à co 
A i 

in multidisciplinary approach; coopera 
ies. 4-week elective periods. Comp" 


398 Comprehensive Care (5) 
Participating in both sick- 
prehensive setting; experience 
planning with other community agen 
hensive Health Care Program 

399 Community Pediatrics (5) Greenbelt 

For students primarily interested in private pediatrics practice. Care í 

the nursery and pediatric ward of a community hospital; exposult , 

private pediatrics practice in an office setting. 4-week elective pert 

Holy Cross Hosp. 


Clinical Engineering pP 


Chairman: W.S. Yamamoto 


Professors H.V. Pipberger, W.S. Yamamoto 

Adjunct Professors L.E. Lipkin, J.K. Weston 

Professorial Lecturer B. Kemp 

Associate Professors R.A. Dunn (Research), H.F. Orthner 

Assistant Professors W. Knaus, H.Z. Pipberger (Research), J.R. Saklad 

101 Practical Computing for New Health Practitioners (3) p 

For students majoring in radiologic science and administration. i fi 
to familiarize the student with computer systems, basic terminology: aP 
cations programming, and I/O equipment. j 

201 Theory of Medicine (1) s 


topi ^ 


ir medical students, covering selected 0 


Required course for first-ye: 
biostatistics, epidemiology, utility, decision theory as applicable 


practice of medicine Examination of the epistemology of medicine. j 
$t 


Clinical Engineering for Medical Students (5) FL 
Engineering technology as applied to medical problems. Students m4 
assigned for tutorial instruction in the principles and practices o adit 
engineering. Participation in current laboratory projects, assign Ee 


və 
wa 


ar è ications ~ 14 

and study. Minicomputer and microcomputer hardware application cj 
tive for first-, second-, and fourth-year medical students. 4-we 
periods for seniors. Warwick Bldg ot 

353 Medical Computing (5) T 


Aspects of computer usage, including preparation and execution gsi 


4 * * ; 
grams which involve clinical or research applications such as E aen? 
management, mé 

g. In som gl 
f the s y 


sis, pulmonary function calculation, medical file 
cal modeling, data processing, and managerial computin 


the staff may be able to supervise a student in an area O m of 
choice; in general, however, the program will consist of classroo ical W 
[- ar med! 


ratory instruction. Elective for first-, second-, and fourth-ye 
dents. 4-week elective periods for seniors. Warwick Bldg. 
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354 Automated Medical Measurement Systems (5) Staff 


Under supervision, the student will work in a multiphasic screening clinic 
and participate in the process of new implementations and in evaluation of 
the system. Seminar discussion of variability in clinical findings, preventive 
medicine, and occupational medicine. 4-week elective periods. Warwick 
Bldg. 


390 Extramural Clinical Engineering Elective (arr.) Staff 


The department sponsors fourth-year students spending one or more elec- 
tive periods at other institutions. Programs must have the prior approval 
of the department staff. 


Dermatology 


C 
hairman. M. Eleart 


Professor M, Elgart 
apa C.S. Brown, T.P Nigra 
; Cm Lecturers S.K. Gottlieb, J.A. Kenney, Jr 
Adjunc, Professors M. Braun III, M.L. Turner 
EL one Professor A. Kornhauser 
- RC Professors P.L. Repetto, Jr., O.G. Rodman 
Angeli. “gen Professors S.H Berk, M Chadab, I D. Coins wm 
ingler. DE ran Ni Gaisin, H.S. eom ALF rx - A. ee - 
Adjunct "uS Se ] nonet, A. Neimanis, D.L. Pierson, D.N. Robins, A. ge 
i ructor J.D. Smith, Jr. 


ica] 
Instructors D.R. Foster, G.H. Reichling 


Nica] p 


3 
30 Dermatology Clinic (5) Turner 
Confe 


rences, lectures, and attendance at dermatology clinic where pa- 
tients with w ide variety of dermatoses are seen. Diagnosis and treatment 
of common skin disorders. Dermatologic surgical procedures, technique 
Or using liquid nitrogen, culture and identification of fungi, microscopic 


diag 
F &nosis of common cutaneous diseases. 4-week elective periods. Med 
ac, Assoc 


381 I 
s ermatology Clinic (5) Mitchell, Klingler, Reichling 
E as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Army Med 
r. 
2D 
S *rmatology Clinic (5) Rodman 
7" as Derm 380 4-week elective periods. Walt Reed Army Med 
r. 
383 y 
Jerma i i 
, "Matology Clinic (5) Neimanis 
Same 


as Derm 380. 4-week elective periods. Andrews AFB Hosp 


{44426 2s 
OG RA 
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Nig! 
Mechanisms of diseas* 
anced readi?/ 


385 Dermatology in General Medicine (5) 
Dermatology as related to internal medicine. 
in-depth approach to dermatologic-medical problems; adv 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 

386 Private Office Practices (5) oY 
4-week elective periods. 

i 

387 Clinical Dermatology (5) Fischma? 
Introduction to clinical dermatology, by working in the out-patient der 
tology clinic, observing in-patient consultations, reviewing histopatholo£ 
performing skin biopsies. Close supervision by staff. Interview requi 
4-week elective periods. VA Hosp. 

390 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) ^ 
^s ji 
[he department makes arrangements for students to spend 4-week elect? 
periods at other institutions. Interested students should contact the € 
man of the department. 


Health Care Sciences p 


Chairman: J.E. Ott 


Director of Division of Geriatric Medicine: V.A. Portnoi 


Professors J. LaRosa, J.E. Ott, T.E. Piemme 

Adjunct Professor S. Barchet 

Clinical Professor A.B. Rosenbaum go 

Associate Professors G.W. Bailey, P.S. Birnbaum, R. Keimowitz, V.A. por 
L.I. Sank, P.J. Steinglass 

Adjunct Associate Professor F. Mullan 

Associate Clinical Professors P. Birk, S.J.N. Sugar, W.J. Washington, jr. 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J.L. Falkson ids” 

Assistant Professors B.C. Blatt, W.G. Boren, L.K. Davies, M.S. poni KR 
S.S. Edelstein, D.S. Edge, N.Z. Einstein, D.A. Guida, J.K. Johnso™ C5 
Katterjohn, N.W. Matheson (Research), L.G. Pawlson, R.K. Riege v 
Shaffer, J.R. Shapiro, M.R. Silverman, K.R. Sorem, C.T. Spiegel, " 
A.W. Stone, M.I. Weissman, D.S. Whitman, J.M. Wise 

Adjunct Assistant Professors M.M. Belz, M.W. Smith m 

Assistant Clinical Professors B. Avrunin, R.A. Berenson, W.R. Ehrm? R 
S.F. Fiscina, E.F. Gottlieb, A.P. Guarinello, J.A. Harman, J.D. Hin sh 
Honablue, Jr., C.S. Hyatt, J.P. Lucas, C.B. Mount, H.A. Pincus, ^" 


yl 


maik, H.J. Steinfeld iv gM 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.J. Maas, J.K. Miller, S.E.H. Rav 
Taft 


Instructors J.H.R. Cutler, J.M. Mitchell, R.F. Shesser 
jon Hospital 


* Dr. Fischman is Chief of the Dermatology Service at the Veterans Administrat 
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Adjunct Instructors N.M. Hoover, J.H. Nicklason 

Clinical Instructors S.R. Armstrong, J.C. Arnett, Jr., H.S. Brooks, D.T. Chua, 
N.T. Connally, E.B. Hume, H. Jackson, V.V. Kalbian, G.A. Logsdon, D.J. 
Lynn, V.T. Miller, J.A. Noronha, J.C. Noyes, R.G. Stevenson, Jr. 


Special Lecturers R.W. Angel, L. Brodie, R.D. Cox, T.A Greenwood, J.H. 
Lamkin, J.B. Laskowski, E.E. Leclerc, A.E. Randall, F.P. Scazzafavo, K.I 
Thomas, M.T. Threatt 


Course . : 
Ourses numbered from 10 through 96 are limited to military personnel in off- 


c: 
ampus health sciences programs. 


10 Anatomy and Physiology (3) Staff 
Study of the human body: esteology, arthrology, myology, hematology, 
immunology; circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, excretory, 


nervous, and reproductive systems. 
11 Applied Anatomy and Physiology (6) Staff 
Application of anatomical and physiological principles. Control of hem- 
orrhage, methods of resuscitation, management of shock, relief of pain; 
physical examination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, respiratory 


conditions, childbirth. 


15 Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) Staff 
Medicinal substances used in treating people: pharmaceutical mathe- 
matics, terminology, preparations, compounding, physiological action and 
potential toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal aspects of drug regulations. 

16 Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures (arr.) Staff 
Laboratory procedures used in basic health maintenance. Use of mi- 
croscope, complete blood count, acid-fast stain, urinalysis, blood sedi- 
mentation rate, RPR card test, coagulation and bleeding time, blood 
grouping, blood typing. 

22 : +A : . 

22 Introduction to Epidemiology (2) Staff 
Study of common communicable diseases, immunologic factors, and pro- 
cedures. Contact interviewing and reporting of the communicable diseases. 


67 Disaster Sanitation (2) Staff 
Survey of nuclear, biological, and chemical hazards; emphasis on detec- 
tion, personnel protection, and related functions. 


68 Environmental Sanitation (3) Staff 
Study of certain environmental factors which contribute to human health. 
Food, water, living and working spaces, economics, and pest control. 


92 Medical Material Management (3) Staff 
Material management in the medical facility. Budget and budgeting 
Process, expense operating budget, purchasing, material receipt and in- 
Spection, inventory of equipment and supplies, controlled medicinals, 
Stock record cards, surveys and adjustments, classes of plant property, 
Property accountability, storage requirements. 


9 s : $a a 

3 Health Systems Administration I (4) Staff 
Health systems organization. General office procedures, basic typing 
Sanoa, standard subject identification codes, filing procedures, records 
Isposal, security of patient information, correspondence, procedural 

manuals. 
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94 Health Systems Administration II (4) Staff 
procedures, environment, and location. Quality 


Planning office systems, 
authority and organizational rela- 


control, work measurement methods, 
tionships, principles of office organization, employee supervision 


Staff 


Classification of personnel, personnel 
career development, personne 


95 Records Management (6) 


Public health records management 
records, promotions, educational services, 


orientation, medical care eligibility, patient data systems, statistic 


analysis. 
96 Clinical Experience (arr.) Staff 
Supervised experience and research. Application of principles learned 
didactic experience to the practical situation 


101 Environmental Biostatistics (3) 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, 
of observations and use of measurement data. 


rates, incidence, and prevalence 
Generalization For of 


campus students. 


staff 


102 Food and Water Sanitation (4) , 
an 


water systems, treatment 

i 0) 
design and function * 
Processing 


General characteristics of urban and rural 
distribution, public bathing place sanitation, 


water treatment facilities. Dairy products and food sanitation. " 
storing, and distributing food. Supervision and training of food indust" 
personnel. 
. aff 
109 Human Behavior I (2) 
1 an 
and to ways of understanding 8 


Introduction to psychiatric assessments 


$ r „mpha” 
Problem-solving techniques are emp 


working with a variety of patients. 
sized through the use of conceptual models. (Fall) 


110 Anatomy for New Health Practitioners (3) 


make-up of the human body and the major 
ulat 


Gross and microscopic 
nervous, endocrine, cardiovas 


systems: cellular, musculoskeletal, “owl 
s , . r 0 
respiratory, gastrointestinal, urinary, reproductive, and integrated. Kn 
edge of structure at the cellular level is used to develop understanding. 
gan syste 


the organization of the human body at tissue, organ, and org: 2 228 
, ; f r ad Labor? 
levels. Disease processes and clinical applications are considered. 


tory work is limited to prosected anatomical demonstrations. 


113 Physician's Assistant Seminar II (1) 
(Formerly Medicine and Society) 


Continuation of HCS 119. Prerequisite: HCS 119 (Spring) 
^ ; avie> 
116 Medical Terminology (arr.) D or 
Terminology and vocabulary basic to all areas of medical science 
pital services, and allied health specialties (Fall) f 
mee , - Sta 
119 Physician’s Assistant Seminar I (arr.) 
(Formerly Patient Care I) will 
" ^ "Tha ent 
Current topics of interest to the health care professional. The suder k 
develop an understanding of his or her role in the health care syste 
how that role may be developed in the future. (Spring) 
122 Public Health Microbiology (3) EE 
x gic 
General applied concepts of microbiology, fundamental immunolo£ 
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l 
cepts, general principles of virology, development of a surveillance proto- | 
col for nosocomial infection. For off-campus students. 
| 
NI 
Ll 
125-26 Manifestations of Disease (arr.) Staff I1 


An intradisciplinary course presenting the pathologic and abnormal struc- HT 
ture and function encountered in clinical disease states. A functional 
approach to clinical medicine including sign symptoms and diagnosis of 
disease states. Prerequisite: HCS 110, 112; Phyl 111. (Spring) 


127-28-29 Clinical Medicine (arr.) | 
Same as HCS 125-126. For off-campus students. b] 


131 Human Behavior II (2) Staff 
Continuation of HCS 109. Prerequisite: HCS 109. (Spring) 


134 Clinical Assessment (2) Staff 
(Formerly Patient Care II) 
Clinical interviewing (or history taking), and physical examination, 
designed to permit the student to achieve a beginner's level of clinical 
competence, defined in terms of attitudes and behavior, clinical skills, and 
fundamental knowledge. (Fall) 


137 Issues in Health Care (1) Pawlson 
Ihe focus of the course will be on the interface between the individual 
practitioner-patient interaction and the various forces of society which 
have a major impact on the practitioner and the patient. The contribution 
of law, ethics, economics, and government to the health care system will 
be introduced in lectures and panel discussions, and illustrated with case 
reports. (Spring) 
i 
! 
I 
| 


140 Clinical-Pathological Correlation (0) Stafl 


Three hours a week for 8 weeks. Format for case presentations and prop- 
er method for clinical integration of signs and symptoms of disease. Pre- 
requisite: HCS 116. (Spring) 


> I 242 d . 
142 Nurse Practitioner Seminar I (2) Silverman 
Family dynamics, role resocialization, and current issues influencing de- 
velopment of the nurse practitioner role 


143 Nurse Practitioner Seminar H (3) Silverman 
Continuation of HCS 142. 


144 N eas Er: ie 
4 Nurse Practitioner Seminar III (1) Silverman 


Continuation of HCS 142 and 143. 


145 Pri 4 = n m N i 
? Primary Care and Therapeutics (3) Staff ! 
À 44 | Le 
Common office pediatric and adult medicine problems. Lectures, case | | 
Presentations, and audiovisual presentations. | I 
146 : i 
Surgical and Diagnostic Procedures (1) Staff | 
Fundamentals for performing several diagnostic and surgical procedures. | | 


Basics for preparetion and execution of procedures such as venipuncture, | 
S , t , - > . 7 

uturing, intravenous infusion. Proper surgical decorum, development of 
Working knowledge of various surgical instruments and sutures. (Spring) 
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147 Introduction to Radiology (1) Staff 

(Formerly Radiology) 

Emphasis on basic language, science, and principles of radiology, includ: 
such aspects as safety, positioning, protection-requesting studies, et 
anatomy as applied to radiology. The dit 
ormal on chest, abdominal, and extremity 
approach to eae 


Staf 


ing 
Basic elements of topographic 
ferentiation of abnormal from n 
films. Basic pattern recognition along with a systematic 


x-ray interpretation. (Fall) 


148 Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) 

(Formerly Electrocardiography) 

Emphasis on the performance of a technically competent electrocardio 
Basic theory behind electrocardiography as well 3$ 
interpretation of basic EKG patterns Common errors of taking and read 
ing EKGs. Identification of common normal and abnormal wave patterns 
on EKGs. Value and appropriate use ol echocardiography and phone 
cardiography. Principles of performing simple exercise tolerance testing 


151 Clinical Pharmacology (1) staff 


Day-to-day clinical situations for discussion of the appropriate US€ 9 
Dosage? 


gram by each student 


some of the more common drugs in a primary care practice. : 
actions, routes of administration, indications, and contraindications , 
applied to specific clinical examples. Advantages, disadvantages, ap 
reasons for deciding on the primary drug and possible alternative therap? 
When and how to use PDR. Review and discussion of the importat 
and advantages of taking an accurate and complete drug history. 
requisite: Phar 158. (Summer) 

153 Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (3) suf 
Three-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. 
ment of gynecological problems in ambulatory setting. 


M anag? 


154 Gerontology Practicum (arr.) silverm 


Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. 
approval of advisor, students develop individual 
objectives. af 
a . " " 248 t 
157 Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (6) S d 
All aspects 


With guidance 


ing 
study and learn! 


Six-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. 
patient management in ambulatory setting. 


; . i staf 
160 Medical Inpatient (5) 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recognize, 


a hosp 


information regarding the medical problems of ¢ 
a patient care 
attending 


collect, 9^ 
integrate ital? 
patient. The student works on the medical ward with 
under the supervision of the medical resident and/or riale 
(history, physical, approP a 
with inpatient et 
o diag or, 


phys 


rounds, teaching rounds, noon conterences and grand round 
cal service. Students stand regular call status. staf 
t 


163 Medical Outpatient (5) m". 


Six-week required rotation in which the student learns to I e 
various medical P' of 


lect, and integrate information regarding s 
, t 5 è : em 
on ambulatory probl 


encountered in an ambulatory setting. Comm 
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both acute and chronic nature. The student is assigned to an ambulatory 
setting such as outpatient clinic, HMO, or community health center. New 
patients are evaluated with staff assistance and follow-up visits are super- 
vised by the staff. Emphasis on differential diagnosis, utilization of ambu- 
latory facilities, patient management, and preventive medicine. 


165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) Staff 
Required rotation for nurse practitioner students, arranged with approval 
of advisor. All aspects of patient management in ambulatory setting. 


166 Surgical Inpatient (5) Staff 
Six-week required rotation in which the student learns to recognize, col- 
lect, and integrate information relating to the surgical patient. Students are 
given in-depth experience in the pre-operative and post-operative manage- 
ment of the surgical inpatient; they are taught to perform a pre-operative 
workup, make progress notes, and participate in operative procedures 
under close supervision of the surgical staff. The student is also expected to 
stand call. Attendance by the student at all surgical rounds is mandatory. 


167 Surgical and Emergency Medicine (arr.) Staff 
Same as HCS 178 except that length of course is variable. For off-campus 
students. 

169 Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Staff 


Six-week required rotation in which the student learns to recognize, col- 
lect, and integrate information regarding the obstetrical and gynecological 
patient. Students work up and follow patients on the obstetrical and gyne- 
cological service, and assist in deliveries and gynecologic obstetric proce- 
dures. Students attend all regularly scheduled obstetric and gynecologic 
ward rounds, conferences, and seminars conducted by the staff. 


170 Obstetrics: Nurse Practitioner (2) Staff 
Two-week elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guid- 


ance and approval of advisor, students develop individual study and 
learning objectives 


171 Pediatric Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (3) Staff 
Three-week rotation for nurse practitioner students. Ambulatory pediatric 
Practice, 

P) "et : s 

172 Pediatric Outpatient (5) Staff 


Six-week required rotation in which the student learns to recognize, col- 
lect, and integrate information regarding medical problems of the pediatric 
Outpatient. Students are assigned to a pediatric outpatient setting under the 
direction of a physician where they learn normal childhood development, 
history-taking, and physical examination of infants and children. The stu- 
dent also develops skills in the management of common childhood ill- 
nesses and in parental counseling. 


1 : 
75 Primary Care Preceptorship (arr.) Staff 


Required rotation for allied health students. All aspects of primary care 
medicine. Hospital rounds with attending physicians. 


1 
78 Emergency Medicine (5) — 


ir week required rotation in which the student learns to recognize, col- 
t, and integrate information regarding the emergency patient. Students 
ave rotation shifts to ensure maximum exposure to patient load and clini- 
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Opportunity to deal with a variety of acute life threatening 
Surgical and medical emergency 


room phy- 


cal experience 
traumatic, and psychiatric emergencies 
the supervision of the emergency 


management problems under 
at all applicable conferences. 


sicians. Attendance is required 


179 Emergency Medicine: Nurse Practitioner (2) Staff 
Medical and 


lIwo-week rotation required for nurse practitioner students. 


surgical emergency management problems. 


staff 


180 Practicum in Environmental Health (10) 
and solid 


Supervised fieldwork. Food service, housing, water, sewage à 
waste, and infectious diseases. Occupational health problems. Reports 
and conferences. 
181-82 Introduction to Environmental Science (3—3) 
and rural) treatment and distribu 


Water: general characteristics (urban 
tion, public bathing place sanitation, design and function of wat 
Recognition and control of environmental pollution. 
Food sanitation: processing, Stor 


er treat 
Treat 


ment facilities 
age 


ment and disposal of human wastes . 
and distribution. Effects of major pollutants on people. Radiologic? 
safety. For off-campus students. 
183 Introduction to Industrial Hygiene (3) 
metal 


i] exposure, toxic dust, " 
Physical hazards: bi 


magnet 
jiu- 


Chemical hazards: diseases caused by chemic: 
gases and organic compounds. 
and high temperatures, radiation (electro 
illumination, sound, pressure and atmospheric po 


fumes and vapor, 
logical effects of low 
ultraviolet, ionizing), 
tion. For off-campus students 


184 Public Health Organization and Administration (3) à 
: Ne ; r ^ an 

Public health activities and organization, philosophy, background, ? 
Vital statistics, laboratory services, education, nursing. ^ 
considerations, including governme 
relations 


tal 
jn 


development. 
social services. Administrative 


aspects, fiscal management, personnel factors, and public 


public health organizations. For off-campus students. 


185 Environmental Impact and the Law (3) í 
iewpoint ° 


The rationale for environmental impact statements from the v ncies 
the nature and origins of the environmental crisis. Government age 
- amtes ? 
responsible for environmental impact statements, current statutes 
nts. 


regulations pertaining to the environment. For off-campus stude 


189 Alcohol Rehabilitation Unit (3) í 
ilitation e 


Psvchological and therapeutic approaches to care and rehab 
patients with alcohol-related disturbances. For off-campus students. 


190 Dermatology (1) the 
4 bag € in 
Clinical assessment of common dermatologic conditions found 
ambulatory care setting. For off-campus students. 
191 Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat (3) d 
e e = 9818 
Diagnostic and therapeutic approaches to determining the tet af 
outcomes of disease of the eyes, ears, nose, and throat. For O ge: 
students 
192 Orthopaedics (3) "n 
found 1n 


Diagnosis and treatment of common orthopaedic problems 
primary care setting. For off-campus students. 
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193 Issues in Aging (3) Boren | 
Seminar on the nature and problems of aging, including social, biologi- 
cal, economic, legal, and health care needs. Guest lecturers include pro- i 
fessors from several University schools and experts from affiliated institu- 
tions and the community. Designed primarily for graduate students in | 
the social sciences and health care administration and for students in the | 
medical school. (Fall and spring) 


194 Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr.) Staff 


Supervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration and planning | 


for the elderly. Offered in cooperation with other schools and depart- ur 
p " T? ^ LE 
ments of the University. Primarily for undergraduate and graduate | 
students in the social sciences and health care administration, and for | I 
students in the medical school pursuing the B.S. with a concentration in MH 
= . I I 
gerontology degree. Open to others with departmental approval. | i 
> d 
(Fall and spring) il 
C : : ` ; à 
196 Issues in American Health Care (arr.) Lynn 
Fieldwork combined with academic study of the present American health 
care system and its problems: cost, quality of care, delivery of care, | 
ethical issues, health education, consumer issues. Field placements (12 
20 hours per week) in appropriate health-related activities. Admission by 1 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) i 
i} 
Wl 
197 Community Health Education (3) Li 


An overview of theory and practice related to community health educa- 


| 
L| 
tion. Concentration on factors promoting individual and community par- 
i 


ticipation in maintaining and improving health. For off-campus students. 


198 Psychiatry (5) Staff 


Six-week required rotation in which the student learns to recognize, col- 
lect, and integrate information regarding the psychiatric inpatient. Identifi- 
cation and management of psychiatric illness. Teaching rounds, small 
group seminars, and grand rounds provide instruction in psychopathology 
and treatment methods, As an inte 


ral part of the treatment team, the stu- 
dent participates in the care of the psychiatric patient, working closely 
With the faculty, learning to elicit information from the patient and his 
family, and interpreting findings. 


199 Independent Study (arr.) Staff 


Clinical rotation in area chosen by individual student. Objectives for cho- | 
Sen area determined before enrollment. Advisor's approval required for 
area of study and learning objectives. 


230 Emergency Medicine I (1) 


Required course for first-year medical students. Didactic presentations by 
guest speakers on general principles in the pre-hospital care and handling | 
Of victims Of accident and illness. Emphasis on pre-hospital management | 
of typical emergencies. Patient assessment, cardio-pulmonary resuscita- i 


tion, bandaging and splinting, lifts and carries, intravenous therapy and 


D 

parenteral drug administration. Opportunities to practice psychomotor IE | 

si ills and rescue techniques during regularly scheduled practicum ses- l 
: sions, (Spring) 
31 E 

Emergency Medicine II | 

Ele Liv } | 

-Cclive 3 


fic; continuation of HCS 230. The student is expected to develop pro 
“lency equivalent to that of an emergency medical technician. Opportu- 


re. ae 
tete 


x- 
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on either 


niversity Emergency Room and ride 
th the in 


nities to spend time in the U 


basic life support ambulance or mobile intensive care unit wl 


a 
structor. After successful completion of Emergency Medicine I and II, the 
student is awarded an Emergency Medical Technician certificate by the 
University 
301 Clerkship in Primary Care (10) Staff 
lents. Care of patients in ambulatory 


Required for third-year medical stuc 
setting. Includes participation in University's prepaid health plan (HMO); 
emergency room, and office practice of general internists, general pediatri 
cians, and family practitioners. Emphasis on specialty skills which contrib- 
ute to physician’s capacity to care for common minor illnesses. Office 
otolaryngology, dermatology, and ophthalmology: 
f Columbia Fire Department in responding to 
jes foundation for office management 
8-week elective periods throug 


practice of orthopaedics, 

Participation with District o 

ambulance calls. Lecture series prov ic 

of common illnesses in ambulatory setting 
out the academic year. 

350 Ambulatory Health Care (5) Pawlso? 


For senior medical students. Research « ary 


x clinical experience in prim 
m 


medical care. Participation in project relating to health care delivery, 

cluding medical audit, organization of health services, and problems of 
underserved populations. Exchange with similar program in other instil’ 
tions is possible, especially for those participating in model family Pm 
tice units. 4-week elective periods. 

359 Emergency Health Care (5) parker 
For senior medical students. Instruction by full-time and resident emer 
gency room staff. Course will emphasize cardiopulmonary resuscitatio® 
and management of trauma, drug overdose, coma, and common illness? 

e e ods. Great 


and injuries in the emergency care setting. 4-week elective perl 


Laurel-Beltsville Hosp 
parket 


360 Emergency Health Care (5) 
For senior medical students. Assignment to an emergency room Pad" 

District of Columbia. Instruction by full-time and resident emerge s 

room staff. Emphasizes cardio-pulmonary resuscitation and mans, in 

of trauma, drug overdose, coma, and common illnesses and injur! 
emergency care setting. 4-week elective periods. Limited to two stu 
per period. 

361 Family Practice Preceptorship (5) Nu" 
A . o . I 
Students spend four to eight weeks in preceptorshiP iy 

rural Garrett County, Maryland. Supervision is ified * 
County Medical Center. The physician 


of Maryland Family Practice 


practitioners in the Garrett of 

affiliated with the University 
which this site is a part. 

362 Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (5) anil 

town in central West virg 

facilities 

e py t 


1s y 


a small coal mining 
family Practice Center includes 
Supervision 


Family health care in 
The Somersville Hospital I 
inpatient, and emergency services 


outpatient, 
4-week elective periods. 


board-certified family practitioners. 


369 Issues in Health Care (1) «a dividi 
ourse will be on the interface be B pich 


The focus of the c 
and the various force 


practitioner-patient interaction 
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have a major impact on the practitioner and the patient. The contribution 
of law, ethics, economics, and government to the health care system will 
be introduced in lectures and panel discussions, and illustrated with case 
reports. Required for second-year medical students. 


370 Mental Health Provision in the Primary Care Setting (5) Shapiro 
For senior medical students who seek clinical experience in a multi-disci- 
plinary mental health practice, with emphasis on the short-term treatment 
Of patients commonly presenting in a primary care setting. Students are 
exposed to such problems as sexual dysfunction, depression, and psycho- 
somatic symptoms as they are presented in an ambulatory care setting. 
The student is given the opportunity to perform initial evaluations, ob- 
serve groups, follow patients, and provide consultation to primary care 
teams. Limited to one student per session for a minimum 6-week elective 
period 


390 Extramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) 


Ihe department makes arrangements for students to spend one or more 
elective periods at other institutions. Approval of the department chair- 
man required. 


Ios... 
lerdisciplinary Courses 


Pitst-year 


; Neurobiology, ad- 
Ministe € t g 


medical students are required to take Idis 
red by the Departments of Anatomy and Physiol 


2 I " 
212 Neurobiology (5) Staff 


Same as Anat 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the structure and 
function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstration, 
and laboratory. 


tod 

uc ` 1 1 
Nedica| tion to Clinical Sciences, an interdisciplinary program, is required of 
sm 4. Students 


Int 
in the second year. By means of lectures, panel discussions, 
Provides ‘stra presentations, demonstrations, and examinations of patients, it 
them Banats with basic instruction in various clinical subjects and prepares 
tiveg in eta and personally for the clinical clerkships and career elec- 
‘Pointed poi’ and fourth years. The program is coordinated by a task force 
“nd y the Committee on Educational Policy of the School of Medicine 


eal ma x : 
Partmen th Sciences The task force consists of representatives from the de- 
ts responsible 


“Partme 
Scott lent of Medicir 


for teaching courses in the program: Anne Thompson, 

Bs ye Ye; James Straw, Department of Pharmacology; Winfield 

Chery) “ans Office; Frank Miller, Department of Pathology (Chairman); 

O'Toole TN Department of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; and Tara 

“sists of pont Year student. In addition to Idis 301 (see below), the program 
Path 201, Phar 201, HCS 137, and Pchi 201. 


01 . 
Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) Staff 


as Year course. Integrated, organ-oriented course. Fundamental in- 

. On in anesthesiology, child health and development, dermatology, 

ehuecology, internal medicine, neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, psy- 
Y, radiology, and surgery; emphasis on physical diagnosis. 


{6462 = 2s 
oes FF 


E 


Medical and Public Affairs 


Chairman: M. Head 


Professors M. Head, D.J. Sharpe 

Professors F.J. Kavanaugh (Research), E. Waters, Jr. (Research) 
Sharpe, Head, Fisch 
fessi 
1 inj 


Associate 
351 Law and Medicine (2) 

Open to 2nd-year medical students. P 

al interests of lawyers and physicians overla 


litigation, licensure and discipline, ethics 
other institutions, and compelled treatment. (Spring) 


roblems arising when the pro 
p. Malpractice, persona 
and economics, hospitals 


Medicine Pp 


Chairman: J.C. Rios i 
H.E. Ratcliffe (Allergy), A.M. Ross (Cardiology): x 
L.S. Lessin (Hermatology-Oncology), " 


K. Wipplinger (Int« rnal Medicine), K.L- eT. 
easesh " 


Directors of Divisions: 
Ginsberg (Gastroenterology), 


Tuazon (Infectious Diseases), 
(Metabolic and Endocine Diseases), S.V. Spagnolo (Pulmonar) Dis 


Tamagna (Rehabilitation Medicine), A.M. Thompson (Renal Diseases) í 
Jacobs (Rheumatology) 

i; Meigi : „rnst 

Professors J.M. Bacos, W.P. Baker, W.F. Barth, K.L. Becker, L. Bem". 


i ja 
D.O. Castell, T.O. Cheng, J.A. Curtin, V.T. DeVita, G.D. Eng, M. Er, 
n 


J.D. Finkelstein, W.P. Fortune, D. Hawkins (Research), A.C. Holl p) 
(Research—Pharmacology), 1.1. Hsu, R.P. Kaufman, J.A. Kelser, Jeo i 
Kind, N.C. Kramer, J.C. LaRosa, F. Leonard (Research—Rehabili af 


Lindsay, Jr., W.M. Lukash, F.M. Mugs! is 
Reba, D: C 
Tamagn^ 


Medicine), L.S. Lessin, J. 
Parrish, T.E. Piemme, L.E. Pierce, H.E. Ratcliffe, R.C. 
J.C. Rios, M.J. Romansky, A.M. Ross, E.R. Simon, I.G. 
Tidball, P. Witorsch, F.W. Wolff, H.J. Zimmerman 
Adjunct Professors J.S. Borer, T .E. Morgan, J.P. Naughton, V.L. Nickel r 
Clinical Professors E. Adelson, A. Baer, S.H. Danovitch, H.D. Ecken Gi 
Ennis, F.A. Finnerty, Jr., M. Fuchs, R. Goldman, T.J. Greenwalt, e j 
sack, H.L. Kamenetz, S.D. Loube, F.J. Murray, B. Nelson, E.P. pa stol 
J.J. Rheingold, A.B. Rosenbaum, T.S. Sappington, H.M. Silver, H. 
C.W. Thompson, N.P. Trujillo, M.S. Wolfe 
Professorial Lecturers S.M. Fox III, D.S. Fredrickson, 
Roberts (Cardiology and Pathology) Co 
Associate Professors P.M. Berkman, M. Braun III, W.S. Chiu, M.H. J 
P. Cohen, D.W. Dew (Research), W.R. Felts, Jr., B.E. Fossiec jae 
Gaskin, A.L. Ginsberg, M.S. Gold, K. Goldstein, P.A. Gorman, ^". qn 
lik (Resé 


R.I. Keimowitz, P.P. Klug, C.W. Linebaugh (Research), K. Ma 
.H. Scott, S.V. " 


D.M. Watkin, 


( 
H.A. McAlliste W 


J.M.B. O'Connell, D.S. O'Leary, G.P. Schechter, W 
A.M.S. Thompson, C.U. Tuazon, P.J. Varghese, 
plinger, J.E. Zimmerman 
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Adjunct 
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Associate Professors W.T. Friedewald, E.A. Jones, L.W. Marshall 


As Y" z 
Sociate Clinical Professors B 


| 4 


Arling, 


W.O. 


Bailey 


Jr., 


I 


.I 


Barker, 


S.E. 


Barr, G.S. Belaval, R.B. Benedict, P. Birk, W.D. Brill, J.B. Calatayud, A.W. 
Danish, O.W. Donnelly, D. Ein, R. Evans III, J. Fenton, R.A. Fischer, B.J. 
Gershen, R.A. Goldstein, B. Grand, A. Guha, R. Haider, M.J. Halberstam, 
L.B. Hobson, P.V. Holland, M.H. aW W. Jones, R.M. Kaufman, 
L Kessler, J.D.B. King, S.W. Kirstein, J. Kleh, J.W. Latimer, Jr., A.A. Lear, 
EJ. Leonard, J. P. Mann, J.F. Mermel, J.F. Meyer, H.S. Mirsky, A.M. Mond 
ao, H.A. Moskovitz, G.H. Nachnani, M.A. Newman, D.A. O'Kieffe, J.M. 
isani, M.H. Rosenberg, D.R. Rosing, A. Ruskin, H.C. Sadin, R.K. Sarin, 
- Scalett: ar, P. Schlein, C. A. Schulman, S.F. Seides, A. Seltzer, J.R. Shapiro, 
D.B. Simon, R.B.W. Smith, R.L. Standard, M.J. Stern, S.J. Talpers, L.J. 
Thomas, I.N. Tublin, J.W. Walsh, L.M. Weiss, G.R.G. Werth, R.S. Wilkin- 

Son, S.J w olin 
Assistant Professors A.N. Amigable, M.A. Aradye (Research), B.C. Blatt, L.D. 
pohan, D.G. Borenstein, K.H. Chase, F.H. Corcoran, M.D. Delaney, 
Dosa, M.J. Drass, D.S. Edge, N.Z. Einstein, M. Enders, D.E. Fleischer, 
Ec. Flores, D. F. Fragnul, B.J. Gaffney, D.B. Gail (Research), R.D. Gaskins, 
Georges, R.J. Katz, ME Kurland, T.V. Kuzmowych, R.F. Levine, C.S. 
“Vy, N.W. Lindenmuth, A. I ipson, E.A. Lopez, Jr. (Research), A.E. Medin 
er, S.H. Mendelson, RA. hing (Research), M.A. Parker, L.G. Pawlson, 
^ Perlin, L.H. Pierce, Jr., J.M. Raver, R.K. Riegelman, P.K. Rohatgi, R.C. 


Saunders S.J. Scott, Jr.. A.W. Stone, R.J. Warchol, 


6 L. Silva, 
G. W 


h asserman, D.S. Whitman 
E Clinical Professors C.B. Abrams, LH. Ardam, P. Assatourians, S.M. 
Eu H.S.B. Baraf, E L.F. Bentolila, R.A. Berenson, S.H. Berk, 
»" Biben, C.J, Bie. [.K. Bowers, B.L. Burka, H.D. Capone, P.P.L. 
“ng, F. Chucker, M.I. Cinnamon, R.F. Cioffi, J. Crowell, G.B. Cushner, 
Ehrman Gioia, K.J. Dickie, T.P. Dwyer, R.F. Dyer, G.T. Economos, W.R. 
F antraut, N.E.S. Falk, M.H.W. Fang, L.H. Fenton, S.M. Fidler, 
rank, S.B. Fredd, A.A. Friedman, S.D. Goldberg, S.G. Goldberger, 
AH Goldstein, W.Y.K. Goo, D.H. Goodman, L.D. Green, R.E. Greenspan, 
> rollman, P.A. Haber, J.T. Hagenbucher, D.J. Hand, F.K. Harris II, 
; Hartman, W.H. Harvey, M.J. Haut, T.C. Havell II, B.A. Heckman, 
emu D. Horwitz, S.H. Houseman, S.K. Irani, J.A. Kark, R.J. 
Kirmani, B. Kotelanski, W. Kurstin, P.C. Latkin, P.H. Levine, 
AM A J.W. Long, J.P. Lucas, M.S. Maillis, B.L. Manalo, D.C. Marcus, 
: Meyers, F. Meyers, M. Mohamadi, J.C. Mulhauser, R.A. Nicklas, 
"s Nimetz, R.A. Noble, A.A. Oboler, J.A. Ocuin, G.M. Orr, R.J. Osher- 
: Ostrow, N.S. Otchin, S.W. Park, M.M. Ph illips, G.N. Polis, P.W. 
X 15. Putnam, B. Rabkin, D. RAMS amy, J.N. Ramey, S.N. Richman, 
zki, ins, J.D. Robinson, M.H. Rose, A. Rotsztain, N.H. Rubenstein, C. 
Ryan, P.B. Scherer, R. rs dala sn S.A. Schwartz, A. Segal, 
inh, A.B. Shauer, M.N. Shefferman, B.E. Sherwin, T.G. Sinderson, 
M A Sislen, J.T. Solano, I Spector, M. Stock, J.M. Taubin, 
ompson, G.J. Thorpe, R.W. Turner, G.W. Ward, Jr., D.H. Water- 
eiszer, A.L.B. Williams, L.A. Wisneski, K. Yeung, D. Yoo 
tofessorial Lecturer C .D. Furberg 
A.G.S. Fry (Research), J.M. Mitchell, J. Rosenberg, R.F. Schesser 


C.T. Spiegel, 


. Beeman, 


G. Lev 


: Seymour. 
S - 
man 

ssistany 


"tructors A 


EEE EEE 
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Clinical Instructors H.J. Alpert, L.P. Appel, C.L. Bender, B. Choi, N.T. C9 
nally, N.A. Crane, D.W. Datlow, R.L. Ellis, N. Gonzalez, N.G. Goodmah 
H. Gordon, R.M. Huffman, P.W. Johnson, M.A. Kavalier, M R. Kendal 
R. Kramer, A.S. Lai, B.A. Lowen, D.J. Lynn, I.V. Magal, N Mendjuk, V: 
Miller, D.E. Millon, J.C. Perkins, S.E. Pomerantz, S.R. Rishi, P.S. Spiegl? 


R.S. Waldman 
Special Lecturers B.W. Janicki, S. Katz 
250 Introduction to Occupational and Chas 
Environmental Medicine (2) 


Health effects of various occupational and environmental hazards anm 


: earch 
perspectives, including basic researe 
and the physician Health effe 
and env ironmen? 


pollutants discussed from several 
federal regulation, labor/management, 


of radiation, air and water pollution, toxic substances, 


extremes. Limited enrollment. 
sul 


*305 Inpatient Clerkship (10) 
Comprehensive study of patients; history and physical examination; *" 
preceptorial teaching, seminars. Vs 


rounds, consultations, conferences, 
and Univ. Hosps., and Wash. Hosp. Center. (8-week periods throv 
out academic year) 

308 Outpatient Medicine and Emergency Room (10) 

: d 
Care of ambulatory patients and emergency cases under close supervisi g 
Daily clinics in general medicine and various specialties; conference 
current cases. 8-week elective periods. 

331 Acting Internship in Medicine LaR 
(Hematology-Oncology) (5) : 
Assignment to à ward team dealing exclusively with patients with gf 
cologic problems Many patients will be on chemotherapy protoco™ e 

and in need of considerable special attention. "y 


all will be seriously ill 
ial conferences and regular house 
ward team and will be expected 


staff conferences. Students W! tb? 
night call with the to function 


level of interns on the team. 4-week periods. Univ. Hosp. t 

á h T Ro 

332 Acting Internship in Medicine (5) aot 
. . . * jag 

Responsibility at the intern level. Initial patient evaluation and wr 

and therapeutic plans, writing all medical orders (which must be C ie 

signed by an M.D.), coordinating patients' care, writing progres | ag 
and dictating the discharge summary. Night call with the ware 

House staff conferences. 4-week periods. ci? 

333 Acting Intern in Medicine (5) ic 

: T : 1 i” hys 

Under the supervision of the medical resident and attending E ipit? 

student works with a patient-care team on a medical ward, 9€ a ( 

it attending rounds an ien! 


and presents patient's problem at 
pspecialty consultations also rev! 


ew pa C 
wash. HOSP 


evaluation, 
hing conferences. Sul 


priate teac 
4-week elective periods 


problem with the student. 
ter. : 
pine 


334 Acting Intern in Medicine (5) «ton 0 
er direct supervision gig 


Students assigned to a patient-care team unde P d 
University resident on general medical wards. Problem Orne atio d) 
Record System, used Students complete initial patient ¢v@ 


* Required for medical students. 
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base and are responsible for clinical management during hospitalization. 
They write all orders, which must be reviewed and co-s ened by the resi 
dent, and are expected to present their patients at attending rounds and 
conferences. Close supervision and guidance by the team resident, attend- 
ing physician, and subspecialty consultants. Interview required. 4-week 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 

335 Acting Intern in Medicine (5) Wisneski 

15 


Responsibilities of intern. Similar to Med 332 4-week elective periods 


Holy Cross Hosp 


336 Intensive Care Medicine (5) Witorsch 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
338 Occupational and Environmental Medicine (5) Chase 


Students select a field setting in Washington area (AMTRAK, EPA, DX 


Fire/Police Depts., Navy Diving School, etc.) in which the effects of vari- 


ous occupational and environme hazards are addressed. Partic 
ipation in administrative and clinical ervention is provided under direct 


physician's supervision. Emphasis on the relationship of occupational and 
environmental medicine to the practice of primary care Travel oppor- 
tunity to distant field sites is generally available. 4-week elective periods. 


[t : r z ` 
349 Infectious Diseases (5) Curtin and Levy 
Clinical experience in infectious disease service Daily work rounds in 
cluding lab, conferences, Journal Club 4-week elective periods. Wash 


Hosp. Center 


350 Clinical Infectious Diseases (5) Parker 
Fundamental concepts in the diagnosis and treatment of bacterial, viral, 
fungal, and mycobacterial infections. Sfudents take primary responsibility 
in observing consultations; familiarization with advantages and limitations 
of laboratory techniques used to diagnose and manage infectious disease 
problems. Review of consultations seen by students by resident and full- 
time faculty members. Introduction to hospital infection surveillance pro- 
gram. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


3 eris x z s - 
51 Clinical Infectious Diseases (5) Tuazon 
Clinically relevant aspects of microbiology and immunology; relevant 
aspects of patient history, physical and laboratory examinations. Students 
will learn to do infectious disease consultations and to use antibiotics in- 
telligently. Minimum 4-week clinical rotation. Students electing a longer 
time period will assist with research project in infections in drug abusers, 
Staphylococcal infections (especially endocarditis), clinical pharmacology 
of gentamicin or mechanisms of immunity in sickle cell anemia patients. 
Univ. Clinic, 

352 Clini “orm . 
2 Clinical € ardiology (10) Hsu and Staff 
Designed to provide experience in ambulatory and hospitalized patient 
n n in th lab and 


Care, ECGs, graphics, CCU, exercise lab; observat 


Participation in hypertensive research clinic. 8-week elective per! ds 
353 lin: : 
3 Clinical € ardiology (10) Manchester 


Observation of and participation in the diagnosis and clinical management 
Of cardiovascular disorders. Acquaintance with physical signs of heart dis- 
m Exposure to noninvasive diagnostic procedures, echo-, phono-, apex- 

iography; interpretation of electrocardiograms and chest x-rays; ward 
Tounds in intensive coronary care unit. 8-week elective periods. 
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Ross 


and hospital setting 


354 Preceptorship in Cardiology (5) 
Placement with practicing cardiologists in office 


4-week elective periods 


358 Clinical Cardiology (5) Bacos, Mendelson, Lindsay 
Rosenberg, ¢ joldsteit 


Bedside evaluation correlated with electrocardiography, stress testing 
echocardiography, cardiac catheterization, nuclear studies, etc. 4 week 

elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 
359 Coronary Care Unit (5) Bacos, Mendelson, Lindsay: 
Rosenberg, Goldstel# 


Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of coronary disease, complication 
of infarction, diagnosis and treatment of arrhythmias, and selection of P® 


tients for surgical intervention 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp: 
Center 

= r' 
Fletche 


360 Clinical Cardiology (5) 
Experience in clinical cardiovascular problems under supervision of caf 
diology staff. Emphasis on history, physical diagnosis, and noninvas! 


cardiovascular techniques. Role of cardiac catheterization explained a 


results in specific cases discussed. Electrocardiography covered as one 9 
the tools used to approach the cardiovascular patient. Patient manage 
4-wee 


ment is integral part of course. Teaching rounds and conferences. 


elective periods. V.A. Hosp 


ites " 3 . ` s 
363 Cardiac and Medical Intensive Care (5) Saunder 
a as 
| Students take call every third night with a resident/intern team All a 
pects of coronary care: special techniques of the unit, cardioversion, p 

atio 


intra-aortic balloon counterpuls 


makers, right-heart catheterization, r 
and ventilators. Other non-cardiac medical emergencies in critically 
patients. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
ie E TA : : perge! 
364 Cardiovascular Data Processing (5) Pipes 
j 


Study of a variety of modern computer techniques; primary resear® y 
computer analysis of electrocardiograms. 4-week elective periods. 


| Hosp. 


| 365 Clinical Electrocardiography and ECG 
Computer Analysis (5) 


with section chief and cardiac fellows. 
and a Journal Club. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


" . aski” 
371 Endocrinology (5) G part 
` : e -vice. takes 
| Student evaluates patients referred to the endocrinology service, tak oii 
| and is respo™ 


i in planning diagnostic work-ups or therapy programs, daily. an 
i for case presentations and follow-up. € linical rounds are held " ‘onfe! 
| endocrine clinic and diabetic clinic are held weekly. The endocrine ^ at 
ence includes Journal Club once a month and pediatric endocrino 


* Dr. Fletcher is Chief of Cardiology at the Veterans Administration Hospital. administratio" 
t Dr. Saunders is Assistant Chief of Medicine for Intensive Care at the Veterans í 


Hospital. 


w 
N 
w 
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Children’s Hospital once a month. Rounds and conferences at the V.A. 


and at G.W. Hospitals 
Wash. Hosp. Center 


Clinical experience in endocr 


Endocrinology and Metabol 


luded when possible. 4-week elective periods 


m (5) Becker 


inology and metabolism. Students examine 


endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, and assist in treatment 


Clinical rounds daily; weekly 


Club participation; laborato 


elective periods. V.A. and Univ. Hosps. 


Participation in endocrinology 


endocrine clinic, diabetic clinic, and Journal 


ind research experience available. 4-week 


Endocrinology Research (10) Becker and Staff 


and metabolism research laboratory. In 


troduction to chemical and technical aspects of endocrine research. Par- 


ticipation in ongoing research 


cedures, such as radioimmuno: 


atomic absorption spectrophotometr 


ing research problems. Prior 
elective periods. V.A. Hosp 


activities. Students learn appropriate pro- 
issay of hormones, histopathologic technics, 
investigative approach to solv- 
terview with instructor suggested. 8-week 


376 Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes (5) Penhos 


390 


391 


396 


Intensive and practical studies of the technique to examine surgical, chemi- 


cal, and hormonal diabetes. 
protein, and lipid metabolism, i 
Seminars and partic 


lon in 


Participation in research on carbohydrate, 
nsulin secretion in isolated organ perfusions. 
Journal Club; discussions on the results 


Obtained. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 


Research in Endocrinology (5) Penhos 


Participation in endocrine research, including laboratory experience, experi- 


mental surgery, biochemical methods, and in vivo and in vitro endocrine 


Studies. Weekly seminars and discussions correlate experimental results 
With clinical observations. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) 


T he department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the de- 


partment. 


Clinical Oncology (5 or 10) 


Cohen 


> + . e 
Participation in clinical management of patients with carcinoma on the 


Nat'l Cancer Institute-V.A. Me 
live periods. V.A. Hosp. 


Medical Oncology (10) 


d. Cntr. oncology ward. 4- or 8-week elec 


Young 


Current methods of evaluation and treatment of lymphomas, Hodgkin’s 
disease, testicular tumors, ovarian, breast, and other malignancies, in- 


cluding a view of the broad spectrum of these diseases. Participation in 


Patient care and 
rows, 


Clinical Pharmacology (15) 


review of clinical trials. Procedures such as bone mar 


liver biopsies, and other staging techniques. 8-week elective periods 


Wolfi 


Introduction to clinical pharmacology and toxicology as the basis of the 


regulatory work of the Food 
with 


with 


i cific 
n specific areas, emphasizing 


and Drug Administration. Collaboration 


a team of scientists reviewing investigational new drug applications 
a drug experience reporting system, and with annual reviews of drugs 


study of the benefit/risk ratio. Project 


Work in a toxicology laboratory. Interview required. 12-week elective peri- 


Ods, Bureau of Drugs, FDA. 


"24 ae 
EE M =’. 
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Hollinshead 


402 Research in Cancer Immunology (10) 
anti-tumor re 


sts used to correlate cellular 
he clinical course of the disease; experiments 
in forms of cancer; study of fetal anti- 
pecific for leukemia. 


Laboratory experience with te 

activity to solid tumors with t 

to investigate viral etiology of certa 

gens and role in oncogenesis; cell membrane antigens s 
8-week elective periods. Ross Hall. 

412 Clinical Gastroenterology (5) Danish 
Work in a suburban office devoted to priv 

istroenterology. 


ate partnership practice of in 
ternal medicine with emphasis on gi Hospital rounds, eval: 
uation of problems, discussion with attending physician and patient 0 
diagnosis and therapy, observation of and assistance in specialized pro 
practical aspects of office management 4-week elective periods 

413 Clinical Gastroenterology-Hepatology (5) Dobbin 
ents who have digestive diseases, m 
pancreas. patient 


cedures, [ 


Intensive clinical experience with pati 
cluding those of the gastrointestinal tract, liver, and 
consultations, teaching rounds, seminars. Joint conferences with surget? 

1 


pathology, and radiology staffs emphasize multidisciplinary approac 


digestive diseases. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic. 


414 Clinical Gastroenterology-Hepatology (5) 
. pctio® 
referred to the gastroenterology-hepatology sect 
for consultation and are responsible for initial evaluation and the follo 
up of these patients. Participation in all specialized procedures, inclu e 
various biopsy techniques and endoscopies. Teaching rounds, conferen* 


4-week elective periods V.A. Hosp. 


Students see patients 


seminars 
gold 
J jc 
ve basis, and p 
trointestinal pat y 
articula!” 
| co 


act" 


415 Clinical Gastroenterology (5) 

patient contact on a consultati 
ling reviews of gas 
and all procedures, P 
a fundamenta 
a journal 


Course includes direct 
pation in all section activities, incluc 
ogy and radiology for individual patients, 
endoscopic. The student will be expected to develop 
knowledge of basic gastroenterology and to participate in 
ty, and may be called upon to participate in a case presentation í " 
ly joint GI Grand Round sessions 4-week elective periods Wash. Hos 


Center. 
-— " jilo 
423 Clinical Gastroenterology (5) Tru) ^ 
" 4 è ; n oe 
Introduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of oa 
terology in both office and hospital practice. Peritoneoscopy, €n* ost 
and biopsies. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. à 
, A . ^ : ste? 
426 Research in Metabolism of Sulphur Amino Acids (15) Finke : 
severa 


tissues using SEY’ 4 

induct ci 
10 

eth! s 


metabolism in mammalian 
search techniques: kinetic properties of purified enzymes; 
repression of enzymes by hormones and diet; metabolism of m 
in the isolated perfused rat liver. Projects available in amy of t y d 
areas and will be developed further 2-wer 
tive periods. V.A. Hosp. f 
Schechter* : d Wo 
and treatment of patients with hema jt 
sessions, participa Hof 
iods. A. 


Study of methionine 


to meet student needs. 


430 Clinical Hematology (5) 


Participation in the evaluation 
cal disorders. Ward rounds, morphology review 
hematology clinic and Journal Club. 4-week elective per 
pital. 


* Dr. Schechter is Chief of the s Administration Hos 


Hematology Section at the Veterar 


431 


436 


440 


447 


449 
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Clinical Hematology and Oncology (5) Lessin and Staff 


Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of hematologic and oncologic 
disorders, including in-patient and out-patient consultations, daily care, 
and follow-up of clinical hematologic problems. Emphasis on acquaint- 
ing the student with modern hematologic diagnostic procedures and cur 
rent literature. 4-week elective periods 


Clinical Hematology (5) Pierce 
Clinical evaluation of in-patients and out-patients with symptoms re- 
ferrable to the myelopoietic system using bedside and laboratory investi- 
gative parameters. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp Center 


Hematology (5) Rheingold 


Observation of and participation in diagnosis and treatment of patients 
with hematologic disorders. 4-week elective periods. 


Hematology Research (10 or 15) Schechter* and Staff 


Research interests of the staff include lymphocyte biology and platelet 
Production and hemostasis. Facilities available to do in vitro culture of 
human peripheral blood and bone marrow, radioisotopic studies, and elec- 
tron microscopy. 8- or 12-week elective periods 


Blood Transfusion in Clinical Practice (5) Greenwalt 


Demonstration and discussion of the preparation, properties, and clir ical 


use of the blood components and of the basic genetics and immunology of 
the blood groups and allotypes. Opportunity to perform bench work in 
resolving immunologic transfusion problems. 4-week elective periods. 


Pulmonary Medicine (5) Spagnolo 
Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of patients with pulmonary dis- 
ease; introduction to the management of patients with acute respiratory 
failure. Daily ward rounds, chest roentgenology review sessions, participa- 
tion in Journal Club and physiology conference. Emphasis is placed on 
acquainting the student with modern pulmonary diagnostic procedures and 
current literature. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 


2 Pulmonary Diseases (5) Witorsch 


Performance and interpretation of pulmonary function studies, including 
ventilatory, diffusing capacity, and blood gas analysis; daily teaching 
rounds and supervised consultation on patients with various pulmonary 
and infectious diseases. Participation in pulmonary clinic; techniques and 
Principles of inhalation therapy. Principles of and experience with res- 
Piratory failure and respiratory intensive care. 4-week elective periods. 
Wash. Hosp. Center. 


Pulmonary Medicine (5) Delaney 


Partie. " ns : 
irücipation in the diagnosis and therapy of patients with pulmonary dis- 


(6) a , . . . " 
— Ward rounds, chest roentgenology sessions, and participation in 
Ourn; - 

^ urnal Club. Emphasis on acquainting the student with modern diagnos- 
© procedures related to patients with pulmonary diseases and current lit- 


ere 1 1 
Mure, 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 


Primary Care Elective (5 or 10) Arling 


he assigned to European-trained family practitioner in small town 
a Bahamian out-island. Caring for patients with medical, surgical, 
Euri obstetrical-gynecological, psychiatric, and tropical disease prob- 
— Co — responsible for their own transportation. Housing may 

ided. 4- to 8-week rotations. Open to two students each period. 
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Jacobs, Borens 


Participation in on-going clinical and laboratory research projects in ý 
Division of Rheumatology. Major areas ot research interest include mé 
ods of early diagnosis of septic arthritis, animal models of inflammal? 
joint disease, and alterations of collagen in degenerative and inflammat? 


arthropathies. 8-week elective periods. Univ. € linic 
etel 
Felts, Jacobs, Boren 


heun” 
care ” 


451 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) 
the evaluation and treatment of patients with 1 
and out-patient consultations, daily 

i 
discussions of selected tof 
pathophysiology: z 


Participation in 
diseases, including in-patient 
follow-up, and clinical conferences Regular 
in rheumatology, emphasizing differential diagnosis, 
therapeutic modalities. 4 week elective periods. 


452 Clinical Rheumatology (5) Nach 
; E w 

Active participation in work-up and management of in-patients and Sh 

ert 


History, physical examination, dite 
and use 0". 
hasis” 


patients with rheumatic diseases. 

tial diagnosis, immunological mechanism, x-ray reading, 

oratory tests are stressed. Laboratory facilities available with emp 
immunology. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp 

s dives f 

453 Introduction to Arthritis (5) Be 

Y . : > tote BP 

Work-up, rounds, clinic, and consultations on patients with arthritis y 

rheumatic diseases. Daily discussions on selected topics in rheumato al 

including clinical immunology, major disease categories (SLE, © "un 


etc.), differential diagnosis, drug therapy, serological reactions 
changes. 4-week elective periods Wash. Hosp. Center. 
Á " . p 
454 Total Patient Care (5) Te 
ja i : : 4 ; ii 
Participation in total patient care program, including medical rehab 


tion and group evaluation conferences. 4-week elective periods. 
Hosp. 

d 

PUR e) P = “1.3 nde 

455 Rehabilitation Medicine (5) Chiu, E j 

Management of 1-3 patients on the rehabilitation in-patient servic go? 

' 


supervision. Initial medical and neurological work-up, setting 0 


-— 9 

and participation in team conferences. Out patient work will incl os! 
" ac a 

use of electromyography and the neuromuscular examination as A ditio” 
letal cone? 


tools, as well as management of common musculoske 
Rounds and teaching activities. 4-week elective periods. 


. " erk” 

460 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (5) B tie 
2: a 

Participation in consultations, rounds, and out-patient clinic on Pi 

with renal and electrolyte abnormalities; follow-up of patients. 7 ent 


: “onfet 
and hemodialysis. Con" ig 


tion of the urinary sediment, peritoneal, 
in Journal Club. 


reading assignments, ward rounds, participation 

elective periods. ' 

part 

tud! 

ised in the oet 
minars. 


461 Clinical Renal Disease (5) 
Participation in clinical and laboratory procedures t 
renal disease. Ward rounds, consultations, conferences, S€ 


elective periods. Univ. Hosp. j 

= ù Kr? 

463 Clinical Application of Tissue Immunology (5) pype” 
Application of immunologic methods to the study of human Ww 


wie s : 2 ins, ! 
sitivity states and metabolic diseases; study of serum prote! 
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protein hormones and enzymes; research principles and methods; tissue 
typing and flourescent antibody methods. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Hosp. 


465 Renal Diseases and Fluid and Electrolyte Jacobson 
Problems (5) 
Participation in office and hospital consultations; care of patients with 
renal diseases and fluid and electrolyte problems. Familiarization with 
à variety of renal problems; work-ups of patients with renal disease; 
evaluation of renal function studies. Emphasis on critical use of medical 


literature. 4-week elective periods. 


469 Clinical Renal Disease (5) Shalhoub* 


Broad exposure to and active participation in all the clinical activities of 
the renal section, including consultations, hemodialysis, outpatient clinic, 
rounds, conferences, and Journal Club meetings. 4-week elective periods. 
Time period must first be cleared through instructor's office. V.A. Hosp. 


470 Allergy Clinic (5) Ratcliffe, Werth 
Lectures, conferences, and attendance at allergy clinic where both adult 
and child patients are seen. Detailed history-taking, physical examination, 
and skin-testing techniques. The student will have the option of dealing in 
depth with an individual patient to learn more about the wide ramifica- 
tions of severe allergic disease. Discussion of each case with an allergist 
and development of complete management program. 4-week elective peri- 
Ods. Univ. Clinic. 


471 Allergy Clinic (5) Evans, Summers 


Lectures, conferences, and attendance at allergy clinic where both adult 
and child patients are seen. Detailed history- taking, physical examination, 
and skin- testing techniques. Discussion of each case with an allergist and 
development of a complete management program. Emphasis on immuno- 
logica i procedures and research. 4-week elective periods Walter Reed Hosp 


5 " 
472 Private Office Practice of Allergy (5) m 
4-week elective period. 


5 a i " 
74 Private Office Practice of Allergy (5) Seltzer 
4-week elective period. 


483 Nuc 1 
3 Nuclear Medicine and Ultrasound (5 or 10) Sauerbrunn 


R 


na dioisotope methodology and ultrasound techniques as applied to diag- 
10: 
Sis in medicine. Interrelation and complementary use of both modalities 


in 
um evaluating the patient who presents with a diagnostic problem. 4- or 8- 
eek elective periods 


49 
5 Oncology Review (5) Hollinshead 


Ea 
Ch student is assigned a carefully selected reading list on one form of 


ca 
mei Fund: mentals, basic research, and latest clinical approaches are 
eon in detail. Each student will write and illustrate a review of his 
“mma subject. Interested students are encouraged to undertake their own 
"Wu earch project the following summer. 4-week elective period. 
` alhout 
D 2 
Sauerbrun Chief of the Renal Section at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
n 


Medicine at the Veterans Adm 


stration Hospital 


ui 
Ja rd e 
atu tate 
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Microbiology 


Chairman: L.F. Affronti 


Professors L.F. Affronti, K. Huang, R. Hugh, P.D. Kind, E.M. Lerner Il (RE 


search), M. Reich 
Associate Research Professors Y. Chu, C.V. Reich 
Adjunct Associate Professor J.D. MacLowry 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Assistant Professors M.R. Loeb (Research), G.V. Stokes 
Adjunct Assistant Professor C.E. Piper 
106 Environmental Science of Nosocomial Infection (1) s 


a surveillance protocol for nosocomial infection. Microb 


Developing ar 
logical assay of the animate and inanimate components of the hospit@ 
vironment. (Spring) j 

sv 


128 Microbiology for New Health Practitioners (2) i 
Lecture course for students in allied health program. Basic cone, 
microbiology and principles of microbial defense. Study of microofi 
isms of medical importance. si 


151 Public Health Microbiology I (3) 
Medical parasitology, protozoology (intestinal), 
laria), the Haemoflagellates, and the metazoa ( 


importance. (Spring) i 
! 
152 Public Health Microbiology Il (2) z 
Clinical bacteriology; characteristics and identification of the bacter™ 
volved in disease; study of rickettsia and viruses. (Spring) " 
153 Public Health Microbiology MI (2) 
Study and identification of the flora of water, dairy 
atmosphere. (Spring) s 
154 Public Health Microbiology IV (1) 

Mycology: study of medically important fungi, system 
dermatomycoses. (Spring) gi 
*201 Medical Microbiology (8) | 


For medical students; open to qualified grad 
sion. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, pro 


the Haemosporidia , 


(m 
helminths) of medi? 


[. 
products, food, and 


y 
atic mycose 


uate students with 5 f 
tozoa, me, b 


immunological concepts which relate to the health and disease o fet f 

—cultural studies, methods of diagnosis, theories. Laboratory 
nonmedical students, $20. (Spring) st 
211 Microbiology (4) ites, ” 
ungi, paras "^g 


For graduate students. Bacteria viruses, rickettsiae, f Pe fion: 
immunological concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registra y 
of instruct 


221-22, or other biochemistry course, and permission 


ha kay 


oratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


* Required for medical students. 
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9 : " 1 

212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) Hugh 
Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic characteristics of bacteria with 
emphasis on pathogenesis, prevention, and control of bacterial disease of 
man. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 


^14 Ts * ` " "1 * n > ` 

214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (3) Staff 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic variations. 
Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 

f ^ " ` 

215 Medical Parasitology (2) Stafi 


For graduate students; open to medical students. Study of host-parasite 


relationships. Clinical recognition of important parasites in medicine. 
(Fall) 


219 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1) Staff 
Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or dissertation. 
Some research experience required. (Academic year) 

2 imi T : : 

223 Antimicrobial € hemotherapy (1) Affronti, Reich 
For medical students. Lecture course. Selection, clinical applications, and 
mechanism of action of various drugs and antibiotics used in the treat- 
ment of microbial infections. Members of the clinical faculty discuss rele- 
vant aspects of clinical chemotherapy. Prerequisite: Micr 201. (Fall) 

9 : ^ i . . 

225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, Affronti 


Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emphasis 
n bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22; Micr 211 or equivalent. 
"all) 


226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, Affronti 


Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with emphasis 
9n antibiotics. Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


m 
229 Immunology (3) Kind, Affronti 


Clure course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Lectures will cover 
da stam antibodies, antigen-antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and 
© immune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor. 


230 1 
mmunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Affronti 
Serologic and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and research 
De ations emphasized. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Micr 229 
: T permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall, odd years) 
23] á 
Immunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 
Lecture course. Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial 


layag? theories of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, de- 

k ypersensitivities, and immunogenetics. Members of the clinical 

open), discuss relevant aspects of immunobiology. For medical students; 
graduate students with permission of instructor. 


233 Virology (3) 


Bi Huang 
enny, : genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Pre- 
234 Cin * Micr 211 or equivalent. (Fall) 
Da 9 Labersterg (2) Huang 
E atory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 


233. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $20. (Fall) 
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235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) H 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclatuf 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based onf 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: 
201 or 212 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) 

240-41 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) $ 
Same as Bioc 225-26 and Phyl 223-24. Comprehensive study of the? 
ical and practical application of biomedical instrumentation to the * 
ration, identification, and quantification of materials of interest (01 
medical and forensic scientists. Labratory fee, $50. (Academic P 
251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) p 
j 
tion of bacterial agents which cause diseases in humans. Comp 
isolation and identification methods; emphasis on interpretation and! 
nificance of laboratory observations. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or 
lent. (Fall, even years) 


252 Medical Protozoology (1) 
For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and la 
course. Clinical recognition of important protozoal parasites in m 
Disease, its pathology, symptomatology, diagnosis, treatment, & 
vention. (Fall) 
. ^ 3 
253 Medical Helminthology (1) j 
For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and labo 4 
course. Clinical recognition of important parasitic worms in me, 
Disease, its pathology, symptomatology, diagnosis, treatment an 
vention. (Fall) F 


y 
por? 
edi? 


254 Malariology (1) » 
For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and ví 
course. Clinical, laboratory, and epidemiological factors in malar” y 
eases in humans. Pathogenesis, symptomatology, clinical, and là 
diagnosis. (Fall) P , 

V 

255 Clinical Virology (1) " 

r ; e . 4 t 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate ore 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. 


site: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) fe 
i : á A 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) af 
Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens abo 
bodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. ing NE 
fee for nonmedical students, $20. Limited enrollment. (Spm + 
years) oft, 
i on ae ~: vanni DF * 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovann! c P 
i : n a iu 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of gene 
ples. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) ý 


260 Cellular Immunology (1) 0 
Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response jl 

differs each time course is offered. May be repeated for Cr » N 

site: Micr 229. (Spring) A 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) L 


Required of graduate students. (Academic year) 
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280 y irology (10) Huang 


Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies. 8-week elec- 


tive periods. 
5 r ^ á ? e 
281 Biological Basis of Infections (5) 

Selected problems, library 

week elective periods. 


Affronti, Reich 


assignments, laboratory studies, term paper. 4- 


282 Immunology (5) Kind, Affronti 


Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, 


term paper. 
4-week elective periods. 


283 Bacteriology (10) Hugh 


term paper. 


Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory studies, 

8-week elective periods, 

289 Inflammation, Immunity, and Hypersensitivity (5) Affronti, Kind 

4-week elective periods. 

290 Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) 
The department arran 
M other institutions. 
the department. 


293 Special Topics in 


ges for medical students to spend elective periods 
Interested students should contact the chairman of 


Microbiology (arr.) 


Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) -— 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
" (Fall and spring) 
-307Tm . 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) e 
i (Fall and spring) 
98 g " 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) —— 


Limited to students prep 


^ aring for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination, M 


ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Die . 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limiteg to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
l and spring) 


‘Ur, r 
: logical Surgery 


tir 
Man; H.y, Rizzoli 
| 
SS, " F | 
“Org 
ica] p Milhorat, H.V. Rizzoli 


i. Alper, H.H. Ammermann, G. Di Chiro, G.J. Hayes, 
fessorig C.L. Li, A.K. Ommaya 
k 


: Ruge €Clurers V W, Armbrustmacher, D.O. Carpenter, K.M. Earle, 


OSETE TEET 
MAC. 
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Associate Professors C.B. Early, D.E. Evans 


Associate Clinical 


Professors F.D. Cooney, A.P. Hustead, W.E. Lawrinson, E 


Mannarino, A.N. Martins, J.P. Murphy 
Assistant Professors I.S. Baron-Starke, M.K. Hammock, S. Koulouris 


Assistant Clinical Professors J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll, 
Kushner, F.T. Schwartz 


Professors V.H. Askanas (Research), 


M.W. Dennis 


Clinical Instructors B.J. Ammermann, E.B. Byrd, K. Ghaemi, J.R. Howe, V 
Mendelsohn, B. Stopak 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (2) y 
2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
380 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) T 
Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service. Emphasis on neurolog" | 


oce 


381 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) Mat 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily a 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room Pror qj 
Emphasis on studies of cerebral circulation. 4-week elective periods 


amination; indications for special neurologic and operative pr 
4-week elective periods. Med. Fac. Assoc. 


ter Reed Gen. Hosp. 
382 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) f 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, daily sg 


ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room proc 


week elective periods. Nat’l Naval Med. Center. 
T 


ivities: ward rounds, daily 
Ss procedi? 


383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (5) 
Participation in all departmental act 


ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room 


week elective periods. Children's Hosp. y 
387 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) as? 
Participation in all departmental activities, including ward roun f 
conferences, radiographic and pathologic studies, and operating 
cedures. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 
390 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) 4 0 
a iods yr, 
The department arranges for students to spend elective peri of tbe" 
institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman 
partment. 
Neurology vel à tS = 
Chairman: G.F. Molinari 
Director of Encephalographic Laboratory: A. Racy 
a tz ul 


D.O. Davis, H.H. Hess, GF. 
S. O'Reilly, S.A. Shelburne, Jr. 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


Adjunct Professor D.E. McFarlin 
Clinical Professor W.K. Engel 


Prote , 
rofessorial Lecturer N.P Goldstein 


Ass 
Ass, 


r 
Ass 
Ass 


gold, R. 


Clinica Ins 


Obstetrics 


hairman : AB. We 


Profe 
J, 


Profe 


Ociate Professors A.B. Barnet, M.M. Platt 


Ociate Clinical Professors K. Abraham, D.J. Fishman, A.J. Levens, N. My 
'anthopoulos, K.B. Nelson 


Istant Professors A. Racy, P.F. T eychenne 


istant Clinical Professors F.H. Anderson, V.J. Blazina, M.M. Davis, V.A 
uggins, R.N. Edelson, G.P. Gabe. J.F. Grim, A.D. Huott, M.C. Koren- 
Laureno, W.E. Lightfoote II, N.A. Luban, G.M. McCullars, J.F. 
L.K. Ng, M.A. Osborn, D. Satinsky, H.M. Silby, E.C. Wilner 


tructor H.T. Vollero 


orales, 


380 Clinical Neurology (5) Molinari and Staff 


Emphasis on neurologic examination; indications for special neurologic 


tests, e.g., arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms. 4-week elective periods. 
Univ. Hosp. 


382 Pediatric Neurology (5) Shelburne and Staff 


Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and care of in-patients and out- 
Patients; conferences and teaching sessions. 4-week elective periods. 
Children's Hosp. 

383 Clinical Neurology (5) Huott 
Emphasis on neurological examination and basic sciences, including neuro- 
anatomy, as applied to clinical material. 4-week elective periods. Walter 
Reed Gen. Hosp. 

384 Clinical Neurology (5) Laureno, Staff 
Clerkship in neurology. Participation in neurology consultation service, 
Clinic, and seminars. In-depth research for formal seminar presentation 
4-Week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 

3 ) : tad 

390 Extramural Neurology Elective (arr.) 

Students electing clerkships at the University Hospital can spend another 
elective period in another institution. They should arrange the elec- 
üve with the other institution and bring a letter of acceptance to the 
Chairman of the department of neurology for approval. The student is 
responsible for reporting the grade received to the department of neurol- 
98y, which in turn will submit it to the Associate Dean for Student Af- 
fairs and Admissions 


and Gynecology 


ingold 


D ers R.H, 


. Sch Barter, J.B. Craft, Jr., S.E. Fabro, L. McGowan, C.C. Rogers, 
ulman, J.G. Sites, B. Waxman, A.B. Weingold 


SSOri 
rial Lecturers D.H. Kushner, J.L. Sever, J.B. Sheffery 
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Clinical Professors W.H. Cooper, O.I. Dodek, Jr., H.A. Donald, M.P. Footel 
J.M. Friedman, J.M. Grodin, H.L. Kotz, W.P McKelway, W.E. PatoW 
J.W. Pearson, N.J. Price, T. A. Wilson 

Associate Professors H. Klaus, J.W. Larsen, Jr 

Associate Clinical Professors A.A. Becker, S.M. Belinsky, J.M. Close, 
Cooley, E.A. Crisp, C.R.A. Gilbert, ¢ .Z. Jacobson, J.J. Kuhn, W.T. 
S.H. Lipsius, L.M. Liverett, S.C. Marinoff, D.H. Martin, L.Q. Pugsley, Al: 
Robins, M. Rosenbaum, I.W. Rovner, J. Sacks, P. Soyster, S.F. Stewart, Jf: 
N.M. Tart, E.W. Titus, Jr., H.P. Treichler, J.C. Walsh, Jr. 

Assistant Professors J.H. Grossman III, J.L. Marlow, R.J. Stillman 

Assistant Clinical Professors R.E. Badwey, B.A. Band, J.D. Berryman, K. Bs 
S.C. Booker, C.L. Campbell, D.R. Carlson, A.A. De Moya, R.V. Erkenbec" 
L.E. Fettig, J. Fogel, E.E. Gahres, T.H. Gresinger, R.S. Guy, AJ. Heint® 
V.B. Hugh, M.A. Jerome, S.R. Johnson, G.M. Kioko, E.G. Koch, I. Kog% 
E.R. Kolvereid, A.I. Lao, A.M. Lazarus, S.T. Lee, R.S. Margolis, p.M 
Margulies, J.H. Niles, R.J. Orleans, J.C. Pan, W.R. Perkins, W.F Peterso™ 
L.C. Radice, M.J. Roberts, M.W. Sandmeyer, M.F.R. Savarese, C.I. Schn? 
derman, S.H. Shea, G. Speck, C.E. Townsend, A.M.L. Van Rooy, 
Wallace, Jr., A.W. Winshel 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.C. Bulger, A. Kramm 

Instructor A.J. Friedman : 

Clinical Instructors J.E. Alarcon, J.E. Anderson, D.C. Cinnamon, T.A. Cooh 
Jr., W.D. Cooper, E.E. Cunningham, A.A. Greenfield, F. Hirsch, M.K. y 
walski, R.H. Levitt, J. W. Lyles, R.J. Pierce, R.C. Rigor-Matory, B.S. Rot 
man, J.E. Safran, S.A. Schlosser, T.W. Scott, J.C. Skilling, H.N. Smith 

Special Lecturers R.T. Greenfield, T.E. Schmitt 


AU 
Lady; 


- ; uf 

*303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) $ pl 
Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily depart, 
conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfax, and (0 P ro 
Hospitals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor and “a ) 

(8-week periods throughout academic J 


types of operative delivery. 
axm 


375 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology and Weingold, W 


Family Planning (5) sani 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology and 
planning clinic. 4-week elective periods. Med. Fac. Assoc. 


` 2 " Gov? 
376 Gynecologic Oncology and Cytopathology (5) Mc .. gi 
" R ; ‘a gnosis 
f Participation in all aspects of clinical in-patient and office diagno 48) 
ll treatment of women with gynecologic cancer Related research. 
ij | elective periods. Med. Fac. Assoc j 
P» 
| "9 " . s stilln 
| 378 Reproductive Endocrinology (5) y d 
a , 4-weck 
} | Clinical and research aspects of reproductive endocrinology- e) 
g il 
tive periods. 
| " 
Lar 
| 379 Infectious Diseases in Pregnancy (5) x 
3 d í Wario : Wis mans" 
| Study and participation in research in infectious diseases of preg 
week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and Nat'l Inst. of Health. 


* Required for medical students 
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380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Gahres, Radice 


Participation in patient care, clinics, surgery, and delivery. 4-week elective 
periods. Alexandria Hosp 


381 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Wagstaff, Kirchenbauer 
Participation in private practice patient care, clinics, surgery, and delivery 


4-week elective periods 


383 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Footer, Friedman 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 4-week elective 
Periods. 

386 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Cooper, Perkins 

Participation in office practice of obstetrics and in gynecological surgery 

and delivery. 4-week elective periods 


388 Prenatal Diagnosis of Birth Defects (5) Fabro and Schulman 


Study and participation in research on the chemical aspects of diagnosis and 
prevention of birth defects. 4-week elective periods. Nat’l Inst. of Environ- 
mental Health Science. 


390 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 
Che department arranges for students to spend elective periods in other in- 


Stitutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the depart- 
ment, 


Ophthalmology 


Cha; 
hairman: M.F. Armaly 


P, 
"fessors M.F. A n 


li aly, D.E. Krueger (Research) 


ni 
Cal Professors M 
SOciate 


Clinical Professors W.S. Gilbert, L.M. King, Jr., F.G. LaPiana 
Y. Jung (Research), G.A. Stern 


asey, W pn ! Frofessors D.G. Albert, D.K. Berler, H.N. Bernstein, D.T. 

` t. Chalfant, Jr., R. Day, A.L. Fjordbotten, T. Frey, P.T. Gavaris, 
W.B. Glew, J.N. Goldman, T.P. Keenan, M.D. Krinn, M.E. 
. J.H. Lodge, J.F. O'Neill, S.S. Pappas, D.E. Schwartz, K.A. Si- 
Wapo Yder, S. Stoleru, R.N. Sunga, H.A. Urweider, D.M. Wanicur, 
Merman more, H.S. Wicker, B.H. Zeavin, E.M. Zimmerman, M.H. Zim- 
thic 


al ] 
AR ,"ISfructors B.G. Brown III, B.S. Bruner, R.S. Deitch, P.A. Dorn, Jr., 
Ib ger, C 


Tahim, pr^ Edmonds, B. Ehrlich, L.M. | riedman, R. Huberman, W.S.N. 
LE, Perr; ^L. Kogan, D.L. Lanter, G. Liss, H.M. McAllister, J.F. Nowell, 
aut, H.I. Rodman, N.J. Ronsheim, H.J. Starr, E.M. Titer 


S.P a: 
‘Ginsberg 

e erman 

Mon í 


, 
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281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) L. Zimmern 


Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye (Spring) 

L. Zimmerm 
and microscopic examination. OF 
(Spring) 

L. Zimmerm 
and ! 


282 Ophthalmic Pathology It (3) 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross 


to eight students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 


284 Ophthalmic Pathology MI (5) 
in service limited to pathology of the eye 


Daily participation 
Armed Forces Inst. of Path 


adnexa. 4-week elective periods 


380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) Lod 
on in examination, diagnosis, and manage™” 
a ge 
mj 


Observation and participati 


of wide variety of ocular conditions Emphasis on conducting 


»normal findings, and m 


ophthalmic examination, recognition of al 
encies. Lectures, rounds, 


ment of common ocular diseases and emerg 

seminars. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 

— © SU 

381 Clinical Ophthalmology (3 or 5) Armaly and 
Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, and manage? 

of wide variety of ocular conditions in ambulatory patients. Emphas" , 
conducting a general ophthalmic examination, recognition of abnorma 
ings, and management of common oc ular diseases. Lectures, rounds 

seminars. 2- or 4-week elective periods. Burns Bldg. 

382 Clinical Ophthalmology (3 or 5) F 

Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, and manag? P 

i of wide variety of ocular conditions. Emphasis on conducting a g g 

ophthalmic examination, recognition Of abnormal findings, and m 


i 
: : : 9. of 

ment of common ocular diseases. Lectures, rounds, and seminars. ^ 

week elective periods. Nat’l Naval Med. Center. 


390 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) 
or selected students at oth 
Ye chairman of the department. 


Special elective program arranged f er instit 


Interested students should contact t 


Orthopaedic Surgery be. 


Chairman: J.P. Adams 


—: 


eS wae aT 


p, Leo 


Professors J.P. Adams, H.I Feffer, W.P. Fortune, P.I. Kenmore, 
(Research), D. W. McKay, R.J. Neviaser, R.S. Snell 

Adiunct Professor V.L. Nickel ( 

Clinical Professors J.S. Neviaser, L.T. Peterson 

Gunther, R.J. Lewis, S.S. Nason, 


all +1 oq mons 
Associate Professors S.F. B.K. Slem 


Adjunct Associate Professor G.P. Bogumill sS p^. 

Associate Clinical Professors D.M. Brody, R.L. Dow, U.M. Fortune, © 
T.J. Radley, B.P. Vitek s P 
D.B. parsoP* i 


Assistant Professors H.O. Goller (Re search), M.M. Malawer, 
search), R.B. Reff 
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Adjunct Assistant Professor H.S. Cattell 


Assistant ¢ linical Professors A.I. Dobranski, S.H. I isenberg, S.A. Lavine, C.W. 


CCutchen, P.A. Moskovitz, L.A. Ottenritter, K.A. Peterson, G.J. Schon 
holtz, M.A. Schultz 


Adjunct Instructor W.J. Sadlack 


Clinica] Instructors B.R. Ain, R.L. Gaertner, J.W. Harvey, D.C. Johnson, W.B. 


ĉadbetter, R.G. Loeffler, C.C. MacCartee, Jr., H.N. Mininberg, F.R.T. Nel- 


Son, T J, Neviaser, R. Ottenberg, J.F. Witte 


*302 Clinical Clerkship in Orthopaedic 


Lewis and Staff 
Surgery (3) 


Basic clinical rotation in orthopaedics for second- and third-year students 
and fourth-year students who have not had previous orthopaedic rotations. 
Inpatient, outpatient, and emergency clinical care, with ward and night 
Call responsibilities, Physical diagnosis, x-ray interpretation, trauma, and 
reconstructive surgery. 2-week elective periods. Univ., Children's, or V.A 
Hosp., or Wash. Hosp. Center. 
351 Trauma (1) Adams, Haas, Snell, Keimowitz 
Relation of trauma to other disease entities and understanding of its eff 


ects 
On the musculo-skeletal system. Description of path 


ophysiological changes 

9n tissues locally and systemically and of psychological reactions that may 
accompany such changes (Spring) 

380 Sen: c — 2. d » de 

80 Senior Elective in Orthopaedic Surgery (5) Lewis 


Students participate in care of orthopaedic inpatients and outpatients, daily 


rounds, and conferences under the direction of a faculty member at the 
niversity Hospital or one of the affiliated h« spitals. Prerequisite: Orth 
302. 4-week elective periods. 
382 Re 


search in Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 


Ps ici : : . e e Far , 
Participation in orthopaedic research to be arranged with various faculty 
members, Prerequisite: Orth 302. 


383 Sports Medicine (3 or 5) 


Haas 
Introduction to athletic injuries, including prevention and management. 
Terequisite: Orth 302. Interested students should contact Dr. Haas. 2- or 
“Week elective periods. 
90 F 

Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 
I he department 
Institutions. P 
Chairm 


395 Reg í 
Research in Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) Leonard 
^; 8-, 12. 


arranges for students to spend elective periods in other 
rerequisite; Orth 302. Interested students should contact the 
àn of the department. 


» Or 16-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


li cm McFarland. Ir 
Nica] Py 

hs ai 
BM. Wes) ‘sors J.J. McFarland, Jr., R.E. Pumphrey, Jr., W.M. Trible, 
tu~ 
“Quin 


fo, . 
T medic al 


students 
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Barr, Jr., S. Epstein, D.N.F. Fairbanks, B 


Associate Clinical Professors N.L. 
M.E. Krucoff, J.L. Levine, R.S. Page 


Feldman, M. Fischer, I.S. Jaffee, 
J.A. Sabri 
Assistant Clinical Professors R.J. Bobys, A. Small 
Clinical Instructors P.A. Coyne, J.H. Graeter, D. Isaacson, G.F. Miller, / y 
B. Modlin, H.H.E. Scheidemandel, S.B. Schreiber, H.C. Stein 
T? 


Diagnosis, therapy, rounds, and ? 


380 Otolaryngology (5) 


Care of inpatients and outpatients. 
ferences. 4-week elective periods. Wash Hosp. Center. l 
381 Otolaryngology (3 or 5) Fai i 


atients, diagnosis, and therapy; rounds 


Participation in care of outp 
ive periods. Private office practice. 


conferences. 2- or 4-week elect 
390 Extramural Otolaryngology Elective (arr.) 


The department arranges for students to spend elective peri 
stitutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the 


ods in othe” 5 


ment. 
- : 9 
395 Clinical Clerkship (5) és 
Inpatient and outpatient rotations, operating room experience. 4 


elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 


Pathology E 


Chairman: H. Sidransky 


J 
Professors S. Bloom, A. Breslow, W.L. Marsh, M.J. Matthews, F.N. MI, 
H. Sidransky, B.H. Smith, C.J. Stahl III, M. Werner (Laboratory Me 
Clinical Professors C.F. Bishop (Radiation Therapy), H.W. Casey (C 
Pathology), C.B. Cook, E.B. Helwig ( Dermatologic Pathology) "Me 
W J. Jaffurs, J.L. Luke (Forensic Pathology), R.S. Melville (Laborator) pl! 
cine), R.E. Palmer, M.J. Williams, L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic W! 
Antonovych, P.D. Olch (History of Medicine’ 


fi i 
omp’ if 


Professorial Lecturers T. 


Roberts (Cardiology), A.S. Rabson f 
Associate Professors A.A. Abraham, Y. Al-Doory (Laboratory Medicine) $i 
Chandra, C.T. Garrett, J.G. Guccion, J.M.B. Hicks, F.S. Jannoti? y 
Kent, R.B. Lingeman, Y.C. Oertel, D.S. O'Leary (Laboratory Medicine” 
Ortega, N.K. Saini, B.C. Zook (Comparative Pathology) 
Adjunct Associate Professors A.F. Gazdar, W.P. Mulloy r 
Associate Clinical Professors B.D. Blackbourne (Forensic Pathology 


Howell (Clinic? 


Brennan, W.F. Enos, I.D. Godwin, G.H. Guin, J.W. 
arkinson 


istry), F.B. Johnson, A.S. Lineberger, H.J. Norris, D.R. P 
Associate Professorial Lecturer H.R. Schumacher ; "Y. 
Assistant Professors S.H. Barsky, K.H. Fischer (Allied Health Scienc? yf 
Hawley, Jr., S.P. Kapur, C.N. Murty (Research), J.M. Orenstein, ^" 
terson, S. Silver, J.A. Zeller (Laboratory Medicine) 
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djunct Assistant Professor C.J. Zaloudek 


5sistant Clinical Professors A.H. Baumhofer, G. Controni, J.L. Hall, L.G. 


Hefter, P. | upovich, G.M. McCullars, R.J. Montali (Comparative Pathology), 


M.S. Nandedkar, M.K. Rifaat, J.H. Roe, Jr., L.R. Rubel, R. Shamsai, P. 
Snow, S. w. Theune 


"stant Professorial Lecturers G.C. Baker, C.L. Czerwinski (Laboratory Medi- 


po. M.T. Jessee, C.R. Lissner (Clinical Microbiology), C.W. Locke, Jr., 
“ee Monaghan, C.M. Myers, M.J. Prodanovich (Clinical Chemistry), D.E. 
/ddin 1 


Structoy R. 


E. Dayhoff (Research) 


nical Instructors J.A. Maples, P.M. Muehl, R.E. 


Struempler, L.F. Turner 
€Clurere RY ow 
nurers EK K. Andrus, R.L. 


Dj. Arroyo, Jr., N.C. Brogdon, G.P. Cox, MJ. 

laz, H.1.0. Doerr (Laboratory Medicine), D.D. Erickson, D.G. Holden, 
E Horkman, J.W. Jones, S.V. Meade, E.A. Michielli, J.G. Saucier, D.E. 
Schubert, M.L, Serre 


Peci 
^ Lecturers C.E. Daniels, W.C. Fox, T.L. George, B.J. Green, L.P. Gross, 
:** Johnson III. I .C. Johnson, J.K. Kraml, G.A. Lehmer, W.P. Lewandow- 


s ; 

"i M.F. Mosley, T.W. Oldfield, D.M. Parker, J.F. Schaumleffel, R.R. 
errien 

Orso. 

ledic] numbered 13 through 20 are limited to military personnel in the 


Laboratory Technique Program. 


13 Hematology (6) aki 
Basic hematologic procedures, diagnosis of abnormalities of cellular ele- 
ments of blood and bone marrow, studies in blood coagulation, quality con- 
trol in clinical hematology. 
l4 i 
Blood Banking (6) € 
Principles of immunohematology, blood donor center techniques, blood 
Processing techniques, quality control in blood banking. 
15 ‘ee f. i 
Clinical Laboratory Rotation (12) 
Instructions in lat 
mw Principles of 
lood banking in 
tory, 


16 Clin; . 
Clinical Chemistry (5) 
Principles a 


Staff 
oratory technique, stressing the application of theories 
clinical chemistry, clinical microbiology, hematology, and 
the day-to-day operations of the modern clinical labora- 


Staff 
cal nd techniques of blood chemistry analyses, including toxicologi- 
T ** analyses for drugs of abuse and environmental poisons. 
= 
Urinalysis (2) 


Pring N : x , 
la Ciples and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analysis. 
Bacter; 
acteriology (6) Staff 
dentifj i 
tbe tification of pathogenic micro-organisms by morphologic and cultural 
*chniques 


9p 


Staff 


"rasitology (4) Staff 
lIdentig.. 3 : , 
tification of human parasites and their life cycles; concentration meth- 


Ods. cy. 
S, Sta . 
uning techniques and media for culture. 
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s 


20 Serology (2) 
antigen-antibody reaction and immunolof 


Principles and techniques of 
responses. 
Courses numbered 100 through 114 are limited to off-campus military pers 
nel in the Medical Technology Program. 
100 Clinical Chemistry Lecture (4) s 
Principles and techniques of clinical chemistry, instrumentation, and que 
control. 
8i 
8i 


g 
ology, parasitology, and’ 


102 Clinical Chemistry Laboratory (4) 


104 Clinical Microbiology Lecture (4) 
Principles and techniques of clinical bacteri 


rology. 
pi " ^ j 
106 Clinical Microbiology Laboratory (4) 5 
108 Blood Bank Lecture (4) 9 
Principles and techniques of donor processing, transfusion, and imn? 
hematology. 
110 Blood Bank Laboratory (3) d 
y 
112 Hematology Lecture (4) d 
Principles and techniques of general hematology and coagulation. 
si 
114 Hematology Laboratory (3) 
iad 
rolled # 


Courses numbered 121 through 128 are open only to students en 
Bachelor of Science degree program with a major in medical technology: 


w 
121 Introduction to Medical Technology (4) 

Six-week orientation in laboratory medicine. (Fall) 
Hammersberg and , 


122 Clinical Chemistry Lecture (3) 
and special clinical chemist 


Ten-week lecture series on routine 
niques. (Spring) 
123 Clinical Microbiology Lecture (2) 


Six-week lecture series on bacteriology, mycology, à 


Fischer ad 
nd virology: 
Marsh and , 


124 Blood Bank Lecture (1) : 
atology and transfusion 


Three-week lecture series on immunohem 
(Spring) 

125 Clinical Hematology Lecture (2) 

and special hematology 


nd” 


Hammersberg 9^. y 
yl? 


E i : coag 
Six-week lecture series on routine and 


(Fall) d si 
126 Selected Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) Fischer “i 

Three-week lecture and laboratory series on clinical parasitolos t. 

cellaneous topics in fluid analysis. (Spring) gi + 
127 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (7) Fal! 


Sixteen-week rotation in the University Hospital labor atories. 
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128 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (9) Staff 
Twenty-five-week rotation in University Hospital clinical laboratoiies. 
(Spring) 

129 Pathology for New Health Practitioners (3) Staff 


Lecture course with optional laboratory. Basic pathologic concepts and 
infectious diseases; language of pathology; fundamental disease processes. 
Emphasis on pathogenesis and dynamics of disease. Causation, evolution, 
and morphology of pathologic changes in the principal diseases of each 
organ system presented in coordination with clinical lectures in Idis 301. 
(Fall and spring) 


152 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (3) Hammersberg 


Theory, performance, and interpretation of some important routine clinical 
laboratory tests performed in a physician's office, such as complete blood 
counts with differentials, staining and reading smears, urinalysis and urine 
Cultures, routine chemistries (sugar, BUN, electrolytes), microbiological 
culture and staining techniques, and organism identification. Lectures, dem- 
Onstrations, audiovisuals. Supervised and evaluated performance of these 
tests in a laboratory setting. Prerequisite: Path 129. (Summer) 


"201 Pathology (8) Staff 


A year course; required for second-year medical students. General intro- 
duction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ systems; correlation 


With symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study of diseased 
Ussues. Case studies. 


203-4 Pathology (4-4) Staff 


12 


¥2 


217 Gross Autopsy 


~ 


ST 


equi 
Open t 


For graduate students. General introduction to concepts of disease. Pathol- 
98Y of organ systems; correlation with sy mptoms and physical signs. Gross 


and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enroll- 


ment. Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic year) 

05 C A " 

5 Comparative Pathology I (3) Zook 
Study of disease in vertebrates, comparison with disease in humans. 
Mechanisms by which various agents provoke illness; body defensive reac- 
c Illustration of common diseases of various species, including material 
fom captive wild animals. Recommended prerequisite: courses in anato- 
my, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 

l0c : " 
Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) Zook 
Participation in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals. 
Li Parison of diseases in various animal species with those in humans. 
imited to four students. Path. Lab., Nat'l Zoological Park. (Fall) 

15 Peri 
. *rinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) Kent 
Special 


h assignments for dissection and study. Univ. Hosp. (Fall—6 
Ours per week) 


Pathology (1) Blackbourne, Miller 
Revie 


h W of current necropsy cases. Interpretation of clinical symptoms and 
Signs : 3 


" and radiographs on the basis of gross changes in organs. Univ. 
SP. (Spring) 


Cour 
5 
5 * for medical students 


imit 
ed n 
umbe ; 
*r of graduate students, with permission 


*Open to limited num ber of graduate students 
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Al-Dot 


diseases, and their clinical aspe 
ignosis and identification of etiold 


220 Medical Mycology (2) 
Study of pathogenic fungi, mycotic 
Emphasis on handling specimens, di: 


agents. (Fall) 

221 Medical Mycology Laboratory (1) Al-Do® 
Laboratory complement to Path 220. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 
tion: Path 220. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

222 Opportunistic Mycoses (2) Al-D® 

fungal infections and their serological, clin 


Study of the opportunistic 


aspects. Emphasis on identification of fungi and evil 


and therapeutic 
tion of laboratory findings. (Spring) 


252 Forensic Pathology and Blackbourne, Ride? 


Medical Jurisprudence (1) 
Somatic death, coroner and medical examiner systems, pathology of pr 
cal and chemical injuries, medical licensure; the physician-patient relat 


ship and professional liability are discussed. (Spring) 
le 394327 15948 ji 
253 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) M 
Seminars with student and staff prese cally sif 
cant plays of William Shakespeare. (Spring) 


ntations covering the medi 
by ewe. os Mil! 
254 Medicine in Literature (1) MA 


Series of discussions with st 
drama, nonfiction, and poetry of medical significance. 


udent and staff presentations covering no 
(Fall) 

aff 
260 Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) J j 
including both 


Organ changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, ! 
mother and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system. (Spring 
261 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) sid 
Current topics in research in experimental pathology. (Spring) 
266 Comparative Pathology Elective (1) ) 
wild f 


Participation in an autopsy service involving captive 

Comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in m 

Limited to four students. Path. Lab., Nat'l Zoological Park. d 
ALD 


272-73 Seminars in Mycology (1-1) " 
Conferences and discussions on current topics and latest develop™ f 
medical mycology. Open to graduate students and residents. Aay 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) pe 

275 Research in Mycology (2) ^. p 
c 


ses, Resear 4j i 


Participation in experimental studies in my cotic disez 
P peo! 
May be !* 


ratory or community medicine related to mycology. 


credit. (Fall and spring) 


i 


“iaj hw 

280 Surgical Pathology I (2) Newman, Palmer, Sc W 
Surgical pathology service at participating hospitals. Examining " w 
correlating with clinical manifestatio ok) 


from current surgical cases, oe 
(Spring—3 hours pe! 


Alexandria, and Andrews AFB Hosps. 
*283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship (arr.) ! 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service. 
of credit for each four-week period 


«un fig 
$ receive t0 


Graduate student i 
eive 


mester hours and may rec 


with permission 
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semester hours of credit for six months full time. Medical students receive 


five semester hours of credit for each four-week elective period 
Prerequisite: Path 201 or 203-4. (Medical students: 4-week elective peri 
ods. Graduate students: fall or spring) 


284 Ophthalmic "athology (5) 


Daily participation in service limited to pathology of the eye and its adnexa. 
4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 


^q : 2 z 
286 Perinatal Pathology (5) Kent 
Participation in perinatal (fetal and newborn) necropsies. Study of selected 


teaching cases. Examination of selected placentas for disease. 4-week elec- 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp 


287 Immunohematology and Blood Banking (5) Marsh 


Preparation and use of blood and blood products in surgery and in blood 
diseases studied from laboratory and clinical view points. Emphasis on man- 
agement of acute clinical situations. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


PQ "2 o . c ` 
289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) Cook 


Daily studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, including forensic pathol- 
ogy; clinical pathology projects, including hematology, nuclear medicine, 
bacteriology, etc. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 


290 F ; 
“90 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) Sidransky 


The department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods at 


other institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the 
department. 


291 i. à “er 
“91 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) B. Smith 


Opportunity to explore in depth a topic selected from the field of pathology; 
library study. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 
pL! ^ x 
“94 Forensic Pathology (5) Luke 
Participation in the activities of the office of the chief medical examiner of 
the District of Columbia: observation of scene investigation, participation 
In medico-legal autopsies, attendance at court trials, etc. 4-week elective 


periods, 


*295 e 
395 Comparative Pathology II (arr.) Zook, Casey, Montali 


Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild and domestic 
animals, Graduate students receive five semester hours of credit for each 
9Ur-Week period and may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for six 
months full time. Medical students receive five semester hours of credit for 
oan four-week elective period. Prerequisite: Path 201 or 203 4, and 
-*2. (Medical students: 4-week elective periods. Path. Lab., Natl Zoo- 


logic : ; ) 
Ogical Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. Graduate students: fall or 
Spring) 


296 Suro; 
Surgical Pathology II (5) Newman 
Evaluation 
tient; descri 
Week elec 


Of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical status of pa- 
ption of gross and microscopic findings on assigned cases. 4- 
tive periods. Univ. Hosp 


Helwig 
conferences, review of current material and study sets. 4-week 


ber of e 
er of graduate students 


with permissior 
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elective periods. Prerequisite: prior arrangement with instructor. Arm 


Forces Inst. of Path 
Su 


298 Necropsy Pathology (5) 
ti 


Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinations, prepara 
of protocols. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Si 


(Fall and spring) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) si 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 


nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) w 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for ac 
(Fall and spring) 
Pharmacology e 


Chairman: H.G. Mandel 


Professors V.H. Cohn, Jr., S.E. Fabro (Research), P. Klubes, H.G. Man 
P. Mazel, J.A. Straw, J.R. Williams (Research) 

Professorial Lecturers J. Axelrod, E. Costa, N.H. Neff 

Associate Professors F.P. Abramson, A.M. Suria 

Assistant Professors R.J. Anderson, B.L. Slack-Bean 


21-22 Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3-3) Mazel and y 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Fundamental concepts of physi j 
eral chemistry, organic chemistry, biochemistry, and their applica ig 
medicine and anesthesiology, including chemistry of respiration, al oto 
balance, clinical biochemistry and enzymology, hormones, radios af 
electronics, physiochemical properties of anesthetic agents, and 0 

lated topics. (Academic year) 


$ 
110-11 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4—4) Mazel " o 
es of pharm yp 


For students in nursing anesthesia. Fundamental principl ; sy 
gy; drugs affecting the autonomic nervous system, central nervous "quí 
and cardiovascular system; fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia; " o 
drugs used in anesthesiology; endocrines, cancer chemotherapy 
topics. ( Academic year) j sj 
Cohn an 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) 
Mechanism o! 


General concepts concerning drug action in the body. 


4 E t . including 
of some specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, inclus o P 
hayfever, head? ef 


; x : elated tO j 
cold remedies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues relatec ic ve 
u gener 


ment and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, 5% mo 
trade-name drugs, drug use in sports, drug use during pregnanc? sg 
and health. No science prerequisite required. Limited €? 

(Fall) 


ceptives; tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; 
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5 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) Cohn and Staff 


Psychological and sociological bases of recreational and other nonmedical 
use of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug action on 
both the brain and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implica- 
tions of and reactions to the nonmedical use of drugs, prevention and 
treatment of drug dependence. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, nar- 
cotics, central nervous system stimulants and depressants, marijuana, hal- 
lucinogenic and psychedelic drugs. (Spring) 


120 Readings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr.) Mazel and Staff 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Assigned reading in anesthesia and re- 
lated areas; preparation of reports. 

130 Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) Mazel and Staff 


For students in nursing anesthesia. Presentation of the pharmacology and 
Pharmacodynamics of accessory anesthetic drugs; emphasis on those areas 
not covered in Phar 110-11. 


158 Pharmacology for New Health Practitioners (2) | Klubes and Staff 


For students in allied health programs. Basic pharmacology course. Drug 
preparations, the basis of their therapeutic and toxic actions and their fate 
in the body. Prerequisite: HCS 110, 112, Phyl 111. 


C ? 

191 Respiratory Care (3) Mazel and Staff 
Same as Anes 191. For students in nursing anesthesia. Advanced tech- 
niques for care of patients requiring total respiratory support. 

195 Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) Mazel and Staff 


Same as Anes 195. For students in nursing anesthesia. Introduction to fun- 
damental principles used in electronic instrumentation for monitoring pa- 
tient status in operating room and intensive care unit. Signal conditioning, 
Processing and display techniques, special purpose instruments, safety haz- 


2 ards, 
UR 
202 Pharmacology (6-2) Straw and Staff 
Required for second- year medical students. Lectures, laboratory, confer- 
ences on interaction of drugs and biological systems as a basis for rational 
therapy of disease. Prerequisite: Bioc 201, Phyl 201, 212. 
20 s a 
3 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) Cohn and Staff 
Basic Principles of pharmacology, including drug-receptor interactions, 
Structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
Cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. Admission by permission of 
2 instructor. — (Fall) 
05... 
$ Pharmacology (6-2) Cohn and Staff 
For gr; iduate students. Lectures, laboratory, pem on interaction of 


d " F A 
rugs and biologice ıl systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease. 


: armacodynamics, mechanisms of action, physi ological disposition, toxici- 
Y, and relative evaluation of drugs. Prerequisite to Phar 205: Bioc 221-22, 


par 203, Phyl 201, 212, or approval of department. Prerequisite to Phar 
206: Phar 205. (Fall) 


15 
Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) Cohn and Staff 


9t open to medical students. Offered off campus through the College of 
gie ^ udies. Prim: irily for teachers, counselors, and school administra- 
and Sen tidisciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological 

Chological effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants 
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alcohol, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic drug 


adolescent drug abuse; legal implications? 
(Fall a” 


and depressants, 
psychosocial factors leading to 
drug abuse; prevention, control, and treatment of drug abuse 
spring) 

Mazel and sul 


Recent advances and fields of rese? 
laboratory scientists from neighbor 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 
For medical and graduate students. 
in pharmacology. Presentations by 
institutions. (Spring) 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) 
e 


For medical and graduate students. Current theory on action of drugs 
Effect of drug y 
biosynthetic processes of RN 
transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolil# 
Factors which alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions and n? 
tance. (Spring) 


pecially chemotherapeutic agents, at molecular level. 
the cell with respect to DNA, messenger 


Mandel and si 


258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 
hibit” 


For medical and graduate students. Mechanisms by which drugs in 


| growth of tumor cells. (Spring, even years) 
260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Hertz and *', 
For medical and graduate students. Lectures and seminars on recent 
vances in the pharmacology and mechanism of action of various 
mones. (Spring, odd years) 
i sí 
| 267 Pharmacological Research (3) s 
For graduate students. Research with staff members. May be repeat? 
for credit toward a Master of Science degree. (Fall and spring) 


ing 8 

269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Mazel and 
7 1 

For graduate students. Recent advances in pharmacology. Content (pl 


each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. 


and spring) 
co 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) p 
For graduate students. Fate of drugs in biological tissue Absorptio 
tribution, chemical alteration, excretion of drugs; physical, chem! «P 
biological factors affecting these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 201 of ^ 
or permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) i 


"sd wan and 
273 Pharmacokinetics: Abramson an 


Principles and Applications (2) if 
a 0 

of drug disposition. P ef? 

tc., from exper Ý 


Compartmental and physiological models 
N 
xine 

rious pharm 


solving to obtain rate constants, organ clearances, e 0 
" ac 

data. Examples of drug disposition exemplifying va 

approaches. (Spring) si 
Anderson V 
‘ a 

ug action, Pa 


275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I—II (1-1) 


Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of dr 


s , 
cology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology: 


techniques (Alternate academic years ) / 
and ^ 

T " " y arson 

277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology III-IV (1-1) Anderso! 


Continuation of Phar 275-76. (Alternate academic years) 
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? J 1 . è 

279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course is of- 
fered; may be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Suria and Staff 

Fundamental principles of neuropharmacology. Electrophysiological and 


biochemical techniques in studying neuropharmacology. Neurotransmitters 
and their pathways in central nervous system. Drug effects on various neu- 


280 Neuropharmacology (2) 


rotransmitter pathways. Biochemical basis of mental disease. Prerequisite: 
Pharm 205-6 or equivalent (Spring, odd years) 


28 i ^ 
285 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) Mazel 


For medical students Assigned reading and preparation of report. 


(Fall and spr ing) 
5?Q r 
286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 


For medical students Participation in experimental studies in pharmacolo- 
BY, particularly endocrinology, cancer chemotherapy, or drug metabolism. 
(Fall and spring) 


287 Re 


adings in Drug Abuse Literature (arr.) Cohn, Klubes 


Both professional and nonprofessional literature in the general area of drug 
dependence. Informal monthly luncheon discussions (Spring) 


nin 
295 Read; 
9: Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Independent study for students preparing for the Master of Science degree. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


-300 Thesis Research (3-3) eat 
(Fall and spring) 
3 , i 
98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 


39 May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dice " 

? Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


M.J. Jackson, R.A. Kenney, C.S. Tidball, M.E. 


Pro 
ie Lecturer D.O. Carpenter 
Societ, — R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 
SSista €ssOrial Lecturer M. Katzper 
Assistan, p.etsor J.K. Kelleher 
Spring, rofessorial Lecturers D. Forman, M. Frank, W.G. Shain, K.R. 


‘engi Swann, I.P. Weiss 
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Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses" 


physiology numbered above 201. 
111 Physiology for New Health Practitioners (3) M.E. Tid? 
For students in physician's assistant, nurse practitioner, and nursing ane 
thesia programs. Lecture, film, and demonstration, Function and pro? 
of the human body covering the major organ systems. 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kent 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis? 
physiology. Undergraduate course, required for graduate students who! E 
not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receive graduate credit 
completion of additional work as prescribed by the instructor. Prerequis® 
BiSc 11-12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. Open to Colum 
College students with approval of advisor. (Fall) 

st 


*201 Physiology (8) 
i g 

Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Cell 
organ system, and applied human physiology. Prerequisite for graduale w 
dents: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Bioc j 

may be taken concurrently); or consent of chairman of department., " 


to consortium students only with permission of department chain 
(Spring) 
205 Cell Biophysics (2) : 
: A . izal 
Introductory survey of the mechanisms for interconversion and utili j 
of energy in animal cells. Required for graduate students intending t° "n 
Phyl 201. Students may receive graduate credit on completion 0*7» y 
tional work as prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc nti! 
equivalent, and consent of instructor. Open to students in olu 


Jack” 


| College with approval of advisor. (Fall) m 
| 212 Neurobiology (3) yl 


y of the structure yt 


Same as Anat 212 and Idis 212. Inte rated surve 
E jon 


function of the human nervous system, lecture, clinical demonstrat 
laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 


| ed cass 
221 Seminar (1) NU 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discus?” y 
perimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics to alt 

nounced, Content differs each time the course is offered; may be 
for credit. (Fall and spring) s 


223-24 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) 


d 
Eas à do^ 
Same as Bioc 225-26 and Micr 240-41. Comprehensive study 9 s 


| retical and practical application of biomedical instrumentation to Ug 
| ration, identification, and quantification of materials of interest, 
medical and forensic scientists. Labratory fee, $50. (Acadent gy 
| 251 History of Medicine (1) ME eo 
Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine 1n : 
text of the times in which they lived and worked. (Fall) os! 
| 253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen lon 
Regulation (2) jio 
Discussion of principles of fluid and acid-base balance and the app 
of these principles to specific situations. (Fall) 


* Required for medical students, open to graduate students 
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254 Overview of Medical Computing (2) C. Tidball 


Medical applications of computers. Practical experience at a minicomputer 

console to demonstrate computer principles 
260 Membrane Physiology (1) Jackson 
Systematic review of the factors which determine the movements of water 
and solutes across simple cellular membranes and complex epithelial bar- 
riers in animal tissues. Prerequisite: Phyl 190 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (Fall) 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1) 


Weekly seminar; role of basic 


Jackson, Dobbins 


sciences in gastroenterology; intra- and 
extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for two semester hours 


of credit. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

262 Taninc : ` ; . , 

“62 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kenney 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology espe- 
cially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. (Fall) 

2 T : . " r . 1 ^ 

“69 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) Lavine 


Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including methods of data 
collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement and be- 
havior and sensory processing. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Fall) 
270 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (3) C. Tidball 


Lecture one hour per week, practical experience at student's convenience. 


Orientation to digital and analog mini-computers. Programming in several 


languages, Experience with one or more computers. No previous computer 
*Xperience necessary. (Fall) 
271C * ‘ . É ua 
9mputer Simulation of Physiological Processes (3) C. Tidball 


Programming of physiological simulation will be learned by writing a 
Series of simulations of increasing complexity. Prerequisite: Phyl 270 or 
*quivalent, or permission of instructor. 


272 Readin 


P £ and Research in Simulation of C. Tidball 
hysiological Processes (3) 
Readings and discussion on physiological simulations and their evaluation. 


rerequisite: Phyl 271 or equilavent, or permission of instructor. 
282 k : 
x Experimental Physiology (5) Staff 


Participation in 


E an ongoing research program in the department. Programs 
are currently 


tr available in the areas of membrane physiology, intestinal 

* : : Í 

nsport, neurophysiology, and cardiovascular physiology. 4-week elective 
Periods 

284 

<34 Advance b i 
j vanced Physiology (5) Staff 
Juided st : : : ` 
ph ded study or laboratory experience at an advanced level in a subfield of 
MED Prior arrangements should be made with the individual faculty 

embe ; 
Jer. 4-week elective periods. 
2 


90 E 

“Xtrs 2 i ) i 

,, mural Physiology Elective (arr.) 
e © depar tment 

er institutions 
“epartment 


arranges for medical students to spend elective periods at 
Interested students should contact the chairman of the 
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295 Research (arr.) su 
| staff members. Approximately fo! 
(P 


By special arrangement with individua 
h semester hour of credit. 


clock hours in the laboratory for eac 


and spring) 
/ 


SU 
appropriate to the stude? 
ts for the Mas! 
ud? 
ami? 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology 
This course satisfies the requiremen 
Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doctor al st 
| minoring in physiology, and Part I of the Cumulative General Ex 


graduate program 


tion. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. (Fal) | 
sw 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) | 
, » su 
196 Advanced Reading and Research (2) 
‘tor of Philosophy general ex? 
bfield of physiology and of y 


he requ 
d olof 


Limited to students preparing for the Doc 
nation. Tutorial literature survey of a su 
indidate's minor field. This course satisfies t 


nent areas of the ca ; 
eral Examination in phys! 


ment for Part II of the Cumulative Gen 
(Fall and spring) w 
397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) y 
; ; E x 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general e 


nation. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation ji 
lem. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cum" 
General Examination in physiology. (Fall and spring) " 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) P 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


| (Fall and spring) 


| 
| Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences , 


| Je z 
Chairman: J. Wiener 


Ü 
Professors J.D. Noshpitz, S. Perlin, J.E. Rankin, J.L. Rapoport (Rest? 
D. Reiss, T.G. Webster, L. Y ochelson 
Adjunct Professor N. Taub pi 
Clinical Professors S.L. Baker, Jr., S. Berman, C.T. Bever, B.S. Brown’ ij 
Fre 


P. Chodoff, R.M. Coleman, L. Cytryn, L. Ferber, C.J. p 
>. Gray, D.A. Hamburg, J.S. Kafka, er Mel 


Laughlin, B.W. MacLennan, k M 
Resn! e 


| Butler, 
| G. Gordon, W.L. Granatir, I 
M. Kleinerman, E.I. Kushner, H.P. 
H.A. Meyersburg, T.D. Noble, B. Olshaker, R. Peele, H.L.P. 
| Rieger, L.D. Robinson, J.G. Rubin, M.D. Ruffin, R.L. Shapiro, + "rimi 
J. Spurlock, W. Stark, G.R. Ticho, F.N. Waldrop, H. Weiner (EX e 


| Psychology), H.H. Work 
| | Professorial Lecturer H.D. Lederer m 
f cu ^, 
J.K. Barber, J.H. Egan, B.L. Frankel, R.B- K 


| Associate Professors 
ass 


| McMillan (Psychology), K Ravenscroft, Jr., L.I. Sank, P.J. Steingl 


Adjunct Associate Professor F.K. Millican «cic 
Associate Professorial Lecturers M Engel, G.E. Morris ( Allied Health " 
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Associate Clinical Professors A.S. Abraham, M.T. Advani, L.W. Allen, E. 


Black, B.L. Burris, D.D. Cowell, A. D'Agostino, D.I. Davis, B.B. Doyle, 
R.L. DuPont, Jr., J. Durell, D. Eden, J.B. Erdmann, E.S. Fleming, J.A.H. 
Forgotson, J.J. Francis, M.S. Glatt, C Goldberg (Psychology), S. Gordon, 
Ir. R M. Greenberg, S.I Greenspan, R.L. Gross, M.R. Haas, B.M. Ham 
burg, J.H. Herzberg, F.G. Hilkert, H.A. Hoffman, J.A. Huntzinger, W.C. 
Johnson, ILH. Kaiser, K.L. Kaplan, J.J. Katzow, H.B. Lehrman, E.J. Lieber- 
man, S.H, Lipsius, T.M. Mackenzie, J.R.S. Malkin, A.E. Marans, LH. 
Marill, J.E. Meeks, J.H. Menetrez, I.D. Milowe, F.M. Ochberg, D.Y. Pat 
terson, J.M Post, J.T. Quattlebaum, T.D. Reynolds (Experimental Psychia- 
ry), C.B. Robinowitz, M.E. Robinson, R.A. Rogers, R.S. Ryback, G. Scarcel- 
la, LL. Sheridan, M.R. Skolnick, J.H. Smith, M.J. Stern, W.J. Stockton, 
B.C, Straight, S.I. Szara (Psychopharmacology), D.L. Tippett, G.A. Tripp, 
H.J - Wain, A.F. Ward, Jr (Sociology ) PS Weisberg, H.S. Winston, R.E. 
W ittenberg. P.F. Wohlford, S.J. Wolin, I.M. Zimmerman, J. Zinner 


“Ssistant Professors L.A.M. Bennett (Research), D.C.T. Choate (Social Work), 


“A. Copeland, I. Dosovitz, C.B. Feinstein, M. Hertzman, R.A. King, A.B. 
‘Vingood ; M.E.P. Oliveri (Research—Psychology), E.M. Plionis (Research), 
5S. Shatter J.R. Shapiro, S.M. Sotsky, L.A. Vitulano 


tunes Assistant Professors A.T. Billett (Social Work), M.M. Reynolds (Social 
Work), R.S. Richmond (Social Work) 

SSistant Clinical Professors S.L. Aledort, R.G. Ammerman, B.S. Arons, E.J. 
alsley, W.E. Barquist, E.C. Bergman, S.L. Billet, J.H. Bouma, M. Bover- 
Da L.A. Brain, R.C. Bristol, C.V.A. Cabrera, M.J. Chalick, P.E. Chanel, 

Do" Charney, C.T. Chastek, J.C. Chatel, I.M. Chatoor-Koch, J.A F. Chused, 

ley . Conte, R.M. Costell, E.W. Cotlove, G.V. Cotts, L.A. Cove, B. Crow- 


S OM Dunn, R.C. Eisner, J.L. Evans, D.H. Fram, C.H. Frank, J.A 

Tank, Jr, R.A. Frank, S.L. Friedman, G.P. Gabe, D.J. Gardner, M.I 
Ari, RJ. Garson, R.B. Gerber, M. Giller, M.R. Goldberger, S.L. Good- 
an, 


San, E P. Gorelick, B.C. Gorman, H.A Greenberg, D. Grodsky, S.A rid 
BI B. Heller, R.M.A. Hirschfeld, P.B. Holly, D.I Joseph, K.A Kessler, 
vy Kraft, LE, Kreuz, B.J. Landau, P.A. Lange, D.A. Lanham, B.E.S. 
ence, P.D. Leber, G.D. Legler, L.D. Levi, R.T. Lewit, D.G. Lipman, 
]r. 1 H aloney, C.I. Margolis, R.A. McElroy, B.P. McKaig, D.H. McKnew, 


M Meagher, W.B. Mendelson, A.M. Messore, G.H. Miller, B.R. 
Olacire » Mosher, P.F. Namrow, A.C. Nielsen Il, -— poves, A. 
Pincus re B. Pakull, R.R. Palmer, R.V. Palombo, S.R. Pieczenik, H.A. 
H. s H Plotsky, D.D. Pollock, V.E. Powell, R.A. Ratner, J.I Read, 
AJ ies, J.D. Robinson, S. Rosenblum, R. Rubovits-Seitz, A.R. Sager, 


Schaffer pom A.H. Sandler, P.J. Santora, S.A. Savitz, G Schaeffer, L 
Sealy i DI Scharff, J.A. Schoettler, G.W Schwarcz, N.A Schweig, J.R 
Steinber, Shmueli, B M. Smoller, E. Sorel, E A Sorrentino, A E Stein, H 
Omas Strassburger, E.S. Taylor, R.S. Teitel, S.S. Tenenblatt, F.B 

(Soc ial Work), W.F. Thompson, C.C. Titus, L. Turner, M.L. Usher, 


We. 3deson Jr. J.P. Waletzky, W.F. Weber, D.R. Weinberger, S.M 
Cissman, 


You IL. Wellhouse, H.R. West, C.J. Weyland, N.L. Wilson, W.H. 
Assist N8, Jr. : A.B Zients 
ant p ; 
"Str T Profe ‘sorial Lecturers C.G. Dunn II, A.S. Fonaroff, A. Zappala 
"uctor y 


Gaiter 


ELE Em 
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Adiunct Instructors N.B. Delston, B.J. Fenton, D.R. Glass, Jr., J.A. Jay, Gs 


Palys, E.K. Wolf (Social Work) 
Clinical Instructors J.M. Chertoff, M.M. Clancy, W.F. Conger, M.W. Gro 
M.M. Herenda, K. Huang, T.N. Jacob, J.A. Jurand, R.W. Keisling, ^ 
Kolodner, J.E. Lincoln, R.B. Lott, K.I Owens (Social Work), P.B. polat 
D. Pope, V.I. Reus, N Sacirbey, A.B. Salzman, S.E. Samenow (Psycholog 
M.M. Schwartz, C. Schwarzbeck, S.W. Skoler, P.J. Steinberg, T.A. Teplitz 


Special Lecturers J.B. Chassan (Biostatistics), J. Hoffman, S.P. Levi, R.L. Sieg 


All clinical courses are five credit hours per four-week period. 


250 Individual Student Preceptorship (1) 
First- and second-year medical students can 
ships other than departmental electives listed 
the chairman of the department 


Wiener and si 


individual precei 


arrange 
jon’ 


below with the permiss 


» K ARRA i yj 

*252 Psychological and Social Factors Reiss and Si 
of Medical Practice (1) 

s of the doctor-patient relationship. Analysis of 


psycho, 
family process, and the personality © 


Basic principle 
cal growth and development, 


physician as they influence everyday medical practice. 1 
*301 Psychopathology and Conceptual Models (3) Dunn and s 
For second-year medical students. Mental mechanisms, psychopatbol 


introduction to psychiatric syndromes, clinical interviewing, behavior 


ences in clinical medicine. (Fall) " 
Webster, S 
Hoffman, Ryder 4 T 
atient treatm 
V.A. Host! it 
chiatri¢ " 
nera 


*302 Clinical Clerkship (10) 


Supervised examination, diagnosis, out-patient and in-p 
University, St. Elizabeths, Children's, and Washington 
and Psychiatric Institute. Case conferences, seminars on psy 
ral, “psychiatric” drugs, community resources. Psychiatry in g& 
tice stressed. (Fall and spring) 

353 Basic Psychoanalytic Concepts; Clinical Illustrations (1) 
Basic psychoanalytic concepts such as dreams, transference ph 
the various components of personality structure. Participation 

and the relevance of such p 

For first- or second-year ov 

(Spring—eight " 


» 
enomen a r 


in 9^, 
; r ont. 
sions focusing on psy choanalytic issues 
to the practice of medicine in general. 
students. Wash. Psychoanalytic Soc. Bldg. 
sessions) adf 
" Tum aucem . stein’ 
365-66 Seminar: Advanced Family Diagnosis 
and Psychotherapy (3-3) 
and clinical exercises designec 


and technique. Open t 
avioral scie 


jo 
i to offer in-depth " 
o postgt 
iences 


Combined didactic 
standing of family therapy theory 
and advanced graduate students in the beh 


manly 93 
Clinical Psychiatry (5) Webster, Hertzman el 
Frankel, Wien s 


physicians 


v 
oo 
— 


e of the psychiatl ig 


as acting intern on one or mor an 
(Hertzma? ^" 


Student performs 
ices of the Medical Center: inpatient and emergency 


* Required for medical students 


384 Outpatient Psychiatry (10) 


388 Child and Adolescent 


3Q 
95 Psychiatric D 
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tient (Sotsky), and consultation-liaison (Frankel). Assignments are based 
on student preference within limits of feasibility for the elective period 
involv ed. 4-week elective periods 


383 Psychological Aspects of Medical Frankel 


Iliness and Care (10 or 15) 


Student participates in an individualized program on the consultation-liai- 
son service, with emphasis on psychosocial factors affecting the onset, 
manifestations, and treatment of medical illness. Involvement in consulta- 
tion process, conferences, liaison meetings, individual supervision of clini- 
cal work, and related readings. 8- or 12-week elective periods. 

Sotsky, Steinglass 
Student participates as acting intern in multidisciplinary outpatient clinic 
team. Diagnostic assessment, crisis intervention, pharmacotherapy; supervi- 
sion of clinical work and readings in field; participation in clinical case 
Conferences, assessment conferences, and relevant resident seminars. 8- 
Week elective periods. 


385 Psychosocial Aspects of Heart Disease (5) Stern 


Student participates under direct supervision of faculty in individual and 
group work with post-myocardial infarction patients and their families 
during hospitalization and the subsequent follow-up period. Study of psy- 
Chological, social, and physiological aspects of heart disease, including 
exercise and rehabilitation. Participation in related — apy Ee 
medicine liaison activities, and related readings and discussion. 4-week 
elective periods. 


386 Substance Abuse (5) Advani 


Student participates in individualized program in alcohol and/or other 
drug abuse. Supervised clinical work with patients and families, research 
experience, and related readings. Participation in seminars and team activi- 
ties. 4-week elective periods. 


387 Family Research (10) Reiss and Stafi 


Student participates in family research and performs own project with 
individual supervision. Related readings. 8-week elective periods. 


Egan, Noshpitz, Wiener, Feinstein, 
Psychiatry (5) Ravenscroft 
Student performs as acting intern in child psychiatry. A specialized elec- 
tive in consultation to pediatric wards, outpatient evaluation and treatment 
Of selected child patients and their families, and/or inpatient child and 
adolescent services. I ight weeks required for specialized experience in all 
three areas. Individualized program by arrangement. Assignments based 
9n student's preference and prior experience, within limits of feasibility for 
3 elective period involved. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 

90 Extramural Psychiatry Elective (5) 

ous, department may arrange for students to spend elective periods at 

istitutions. 4-week elective periods. 

A ay Care: Hoffman, Advani, Quattlebaum 
dults, Adolescents (5) 


Stude ‘ ^ : 4 é 
Student Participates in the evaluation of patients referred for day care and 


in the va, . 

» he various activities and programs in the day care centers. Research 
rt: t T > 4 pera 

Senecae to the day care center in its role in the treatment of psychiatric 
atie : 


nts. 4-week elective periods. Psychiatric Institute 


* Dr. Bullard is Senior Consultant at Chestnut Lodge 
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396 Psychiatry on the Gerontology Service (5) Lange, Kleh, Hoffm 


Student participates in supervised clinical work on a short-term, multi4 
ciplinary treatment center for gerontological patients. The focus is © 


comprehensive evaluations, working with the family, and effective ë 
charge planning. 4-week elective periods. Psychiatric Institute. 

i 

397 Schizophrenic Reactions (5) Ehlers, Bulla? 


g . Ü 
Student observes and participates in the treatment and management y 
patients, and in staff meetings. Individual supervision, case write-ups, 9 
selected readings. 4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, ™ 


398 Clinical Psychiatry (5) Giller and % 
Student participates in clinical care of patients in a public mental hosp” 
and community mental health center. Opportunity for observation 
participation in a variety of treatment modalities: supervised individual ® 
group therapy, somatic therapies, psychodrama. Research opportu™ 
available. 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. 


aft 
400 Forensic Psychiatry (5) Ward, Saiger, sm" 


" ^ c crif 
Opportunity for supervised research; evaluation and rehabilitation Of cf Í 
adin? 


inal offenders; contacts with courts; individual supervision and re ii? 
. > . "^ | 
Individualized program by arrangement. 4-week elective periods. St. E 
beths Hosp. 
f 
"2.1 . ; uU 
404 Clinical Research and Goodwin and $ 


Psychopharmacology (5) 
Student participates in clinical research at the Clinical Psychobiol 
Branch, N.I.M.H., which conducts a research and treatment progra T 
depression and manic-depressive disorders. Facilities include an inP? r 
ward, outpatient department, and biochemical laboratories. Student pr 
on an individualized component of a major research project with - 
supervision by a research psychiatrist. Participation in clinical conferen r 
didactic lecture series, research conferences, and planning meeting" 
week elective periods. í 
8 


406 Psychiatric Education, Research, Robinowitz and 
and Administration (5) ji 
Student preceptorship. Practicum experience, theoretical instruction. pei 
ipation in research, and individual project. Close working contac, p 
director and staff of education office of national specialty society. P d 

tunity to observe operations and for contacts with leaders in field. sini 

gains knowledge and perspective of research and administration pe yr 
to women in medicine, psychiatric education, manpower developmen ig 
vant to health care delivery, continuing education, federal and p tic? 
affairs, health planning, and relation of medical education to aeri” 

Prior personal interview required. 4-week elective periods. " 

Psychiatric Ass'n pst! 

409 Independent Studies (5) bs 
Individualized studies, clinical training, or sol 
on basis of student interest, personal interview, and available de 
Possible subjects may include death and dying, suicide, medica = "nU 
other psychiatry and behavioral science interests of the student ar 


able faculty. 4-week elective periods. 


:ence. See 
research experience. S yr 
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411 Group Therapy (1) Weisberg 
Combined didactic and participatory course in group therapy. Students 


will function as observer-members of on-going group, and will participate 


in lecture-supervision sessions 


412 Mental Health Issues for Deaf People (1) Robinson 


Mental health and illness from the perspective of auditory deprivation. 
Lectures, discussion, films, and field trips to educational and mental health 
facilities for deaf people are combined with varying degrees of practical 
and research involvement. 


413 Autobiographical and Fictional Accounts of Madness (1) Gorelick 


Reading of a variety of personal accounts—some fictional, others auto- 
biographical—of the inner experience of madness. Works include Break- 
down by Robert Dahl and 50 Minute Hour by Robert Lindner. St. Eliza- 
beths Hosp. 


414 History of Mental Illness and Therapeutics (1) Gorelick 


Consideration of the historical periods of primitive healing, Greek medi- 
cine, Arabic medicine, Christian healing, witchcraft phenomena, and key 
developments of the last 200 years. 


415 Identity and Role of the Physician (1) Robinowitz 


The role and identity of the physician, with special emphasis on women 
Physicians. Didactic material on the role and identity of the physician 
combined with experiential models, including group dynamics. (Limited to 
Six students.) 


416 The Application of Psychoanalytic Principles Kaiser 
to the Practice of Medicine (1) 
Offered by.the Extension Division of the Washington, D.C., Psychoana- 
lytic Institute. (Limited to six students.) 
417 Geriatric Psychiatry (1) Legler 
Students accompany preceptor who functions as geriatric consultant to 
the National € apital Housing Authority. 


418 Medical Aspects of Alcoholism (3) Wolin and Staff 


Seminar in alcohol abuse and alcoholism focusing on the natural course of 
the illness. diagnosis, assessment, and evaluation of the alcoholic individual 


and family, Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Fall) 
419 Sen: = 
Seminar: Special Topics and Techniques Steinglass, Usher 
in Family Psychotherapy (3) 
An advanced seminar for family therapists. The concept of the family life 


Cycle will b 
Phases in 
dren, 


e used as a framework for identifying specific developmental 
family life. Marital therapy, family therapy with young chil- 
sexual dysfunction, divorce, occupational crises, retirement. Phase 
Specific problems and specialized intervention techniques. Participants 


must be P sg 
USt be currently seeing families in therapy. Permission of the instruc- 
tor(s) required 


420 Res 
Research Methods for the Direct Study of the Family (3) Reiss 


Basic Concepts in the design of quantitative studies of the development and 
Ems et the family. Topics to be covered include the use of theory, 
Analyser Observations, and personal experience in the design of research; 

ses of verbal interaction; social systems analyses; a comparative anal- 


fe. 
attt rn 


m 
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ysis of interview methods, laboratory procedures, and naturalistic obse: 


tions. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Fall) 

421 Supervision of Marital and Family Therapy (3) Us 
Issues in the supervision of students of marital and family therapy. V 
ious techniques of supervision (written report, audiotape and video! 
and one-way mirror) will be explored. Issues related to teaching P 
learning objectives, student and supervisor relationships, accountable 
and confidentiality will be examined. Participants will be required to ^ 
a student whom they are currently supervising. Videotapes of the P 
pants' supervisory sessions will be examined in class. Prerequisite: 
sion of instructor. 


422 Introduction to Family Theory and Therapy (3) Di 
Readings in structural and problem-solving approaches to family the 


and live observation of families and couples with recent hospitalize 


psychiatric patients. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 


Radiology* i s P 


Chairman: D.O. Davis 
Directors of Divisions: A.C. Wyman (Diagnostic Radiology), R.C. Rebà 
clear Medicine), D.J. Goodenough (Radiation Physics), C.C. Rogers (R 


tion Oncology and Biophysics) 


(v 


Professors E.W. Bradley (Research), W.C. Eckelman (Nuclear Medicine), D 
Davis, A.M. Lewicki, M. Majd, W.J. McSweeney, W.W. Olmsted, R.C- R 
(Nuclear Medicine), S.D. Rockoff, C.C. Rogers (Radiation Oncology), e 
Sauerbrunn (Nuclear Medicine), V.M. Varma (Nuclear Medicine), JA 


liams (Research) , 
Clinical Professors R.M. Allman, G.J. Augustin, C.V. Cimmino, J.L. Doppi 
J.G. Maier (Radiation Oncology), J.J. Smith (Nuclear Medicine), AC 

man 
Professorial Lecturers J.R. Andrews, J.E. Lichtenstein, J.E. Madewell y 


Associate Professors R.O. Bondelid (Research), M.E. Bradley (Researc"* y 
Druy, D.J. Goodenough (Radiation Physics), R.E Johnsonbaugh, P 


(Radiation Oncology), C.C. Ling, B.M. Potter, W.J. Rzeszotarski (Rese 


Nuclear Medicine) sió 
Adjunct Associate Professors W.J. Bunnell, J.A. Deye (Radiation Phy 
G.L. Dunson . fi 
Associate Clinical Professors P.F. Abraham, J.A. Burwell, C.M. citri® h 
Gerber (Nuclear Medicine), E.R. Jacobs, B.T. Katzen, H.J. Kichen 
Kotlyarov, R.J. Lull, J.D. Marriott, D.D. Maxwell, S. Mittler, C.F. 


W.J. Nelson, N.G. Nolan (Nuclear Medicine) o 
Assistant Professors J.N. Albarelli, J.A. Becker, D.R. Brallier, AT, jl 
A.M. Herskovic (Radiation Oncology), R.F. Kiepfer (Nuclear (padi 


E.R. Lipsit, J.I. Rich, A.J. Roach, M.C. Schell, K.E. Weaver 


Physics) 


eT Tony olot divisio 
Unless otherwise indicated, all faculty appointments are in the Diagnostic Radiolog. 
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Assistant Research Professors L.S. August, R.E. Gibson, S.M. Levenson, G.E. 
Miller, C.H. Paik (Nuclear Medicine), P. Shapiro, R.B. Theus 
Adjunct Assistant Professors F.B. Atkins, E.J. Banasiak, E.G. Briefel (Radia- 
tion Physics) M.L. Cianci, R.M. Fisher, D.A. Marden, T.J. Schmitz III, 
M.H, Selikson (Radiation Physics) i 
Assistant Clinical Professors A.W. Baker (Nuclear Medicine), J.B. Bowers, B.G. 
Brotman, S.R. Brown, A.S. Cigtay, M.D.M. Faris, R.S. Frankel, N. Ghaed 
(Nuclear Medicine), L.M. Glassman, K. Horvath-Pushkas, R.J. Kaminski, 
: Kramer, S.J. Kurzbard, A.L. Moniot (Nuclear Medicine Technology), 
G, Rieth, M. Rosenstein (Radiation Physics), J.A. Russotto (N uclear Medi- 
cine), G.S. Staples, M.A. Thomas, M.A. Weiss, R.L. White, J.W. Wine 
"ight (Nuclear Medicine Technology), K.S. Yingling 
"Structor A. Castagnolo (Allied Health) l 
Adjunct Instructors G.R. Alkire (Nuclear Medicine), G.L. Colouris, G.W 
-lliott, J.C. Espie IV, F.M. Fender (Radiation Oncology), T.R. Fewell, G.E. 
Flook, R.W. Jones, R.W. Killian, T.E. Lewis, S.M. Nichols, B.R. Rock, 


E Men Jr. W.J. Weiler (Nuclear Medicine), E.H. Whittemore, 
?- Zimmerman. Jr. 


‘cal Instructors J.L. Murray, S.M. Perl, G. Tievsky, L. Wener 

Pcia] Lecturers J.W. Andrews (Nuclear Medicine Technology), D.M. Barron 
‘Nuclear Medicine Technology), D.F. Bates III (Nuclear Medicine Technol- 
15»), R.E. Brown (Nuclear Medicine Technology), J.H. Coenen (Nuclear 
Medicine Technology), D.L. Daniels (Nuclear Medicine Technology), T.H. 


"eckner. J.J. McBride, T.A. Peters (Nuclear Medicine Technology), J.A. 
Sticklang 


"lin 


E numbered 40 through 190 are limited to students in the Associate in 
nucle” and Bachelor of Science degree programs in radiologic technology, 
ar Medicine, and radiologic science and administration. 
40 Clinical Training and Experience Gerber, Marriott 
In X-ray Technology I (2) 
Instruction and close supervision in the use of radiologic techniques to ex- 
amine the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, central nervous, and cir- 
Culatory systems; chest and abdomen radiography, orthopaedic radiography, 
NT and neurologic radiography, portable radiographic examinations, pe- 
atric radiography, nuclear medicine, radiation therapy. 
l Clinical Training and Experience Gerber, Marriott 
in X-ray Technology II (2) 
Prerequisite Rad 40 
42 Clinies) - wee tg ae 
Clinical [raining ; Experience Gerber, Marriott 
: ag and Exp 
1 æ = uw 
n X-ray Technology III (2) 
Prerequisite: Rad 40, 41. 


di 


43 "lini 5 22 dv D p 
Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine I (4) Reba and Staff 
i ~e ^ © 
Practical Study and supervised performance; emphasis on indications and 

Sontraindic; 


ations, procedures and methods, physiological and procedural 
actors which 


may result in a false study, radiation safety techniques, 
meParation and development of new radiopharmaceuticals and research 
ethodology. and administrative procedures. 


IIT 
XR rt 
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44 Clinical Experience in Nuclear Medicine It (5) Re 
Prerequisite: Rad 43. 

Zimmerman, Fi? 


Structure and f 
both normal ” 


50 Radiologic Anatomy I (4) 
Human anatomy as applied to radiologic terminology. 
tion of the human skeleton and topographical anatomy, 


pathological. 


51 Radiologic Anatomy II (4) Zimmerman, 
Human anatomy as applied to radiographic procedures. Structural ^ 
functional approach, application to radiography of the digestive, respi” 

and nervous systems and the off 


ris 


ry, excretory, endocrine, reproductive, 
of special sense. Some discussion of medical and surgical dise 
Prerequisite: Rad 50. 

All? 


55 Stationary and Rectilinear Imaging (3) 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of imaging procedures i 

, A < " : m 

methodology of these and related procedures, including bone, M 
liver function, bone marrow, lung, liver-lung, transmission, cardiac ^. 
pool, cisternography, spleen, parathyroid, pancreas, lung venti 


lation, p 
tid ventriculography; miscellaneous scans; brain and cardiac floW st! 


: s n —— 1 y 
56 Hematologic and Radionuclide Dilution Procedures (3) y 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of hematologic and ip 


nuclide dilution procedures; basic protocol for these procedures, IT 4 
plasma volume and related plasma studies, red cell volume and related 
cell studies, studies of iron metabolism, and the placental localizatio® 
scanning. 


57 Organ Concentration-Excretion Measurements (3) Hergen s 
tion?” 
' 


Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of organ concentratie? 
tion measurements; the procedure for those measurements, including 
rvey 


roid uptake and its variations, thyroid scan, metastatic chest SU 
gram, renal scan, and renal flow study. 


Gastrointestinal Absorption Measurements (1) pit 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of gastrointestinal abso 
including fat p 
s of the Y 


A 
oo 


measurements; the procedure for those measurements, 
tion studies (triolein and oleic acid) and the three stage 
B-12 absorption study (Schilling test). s 

weil! 


5C 


\o 


Competitive Binding Radioimmunoassay (2) yis 
basic procedure for any competitive p 
T3, T4, and sey 
and the interp" 


Basic concepts of radioassay; 
radioassay. Specific concepts and procedure for 
determinations; factors affecting those determinations 


of their results. p 

60 Radiographic Technique I (4) EasterbrooKs» | 
| Theoretical and practical study of x-ray machines, equipment, pati? a 
| tioning, and radiographic qualities; history and development K jp 


phototiming, x-ray tubes, and Bucky grids and their uses; anatomic, "i 
marks, radiographic terminology, exposure factors, and variation «af 
graphic calibration (quality and quantity); marking of films an 
governing good fiim quality. Laboratory work. sch 
|) 61 Radiographic Technique Il (4) Easterbrooks p 
Preparation of exposure charts and use of radiation protection wip 
able ed 


practical applications of technical uses of stationary and port 
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under supervision; techniques for pediatric radiographs and methods of po- 
sitioning and restriction; intra-oral radiography techniques. Photofluoro- 
graphic chest units, departmental floor plans, basic office procedures. 
Laboratory work. Prerequisite: Rad 60. 


^? , n - 
62 Darkroom Technology (3) Zimmerman, Fisher 


> ` e re 7 7 i 

Processing of film after exposure; care and handling of conventional and 
automatic darkroom equipment; types of film, handling and storage; mixing 
and handling of chemicals and the action and quantity of these chemicals in 


the processing of film; effects of heat and cold on these chemicals, diagnos- 
ing of various improper developing techniques. Laboratory work. 


65 Ba 


c Chemistry (3) Weiler 
Introduction to basic chemistry: kinds of matter, atomic structure, the peri- 
odic table, chemical bonding, formulae and equations, solutions, acid-base 


reactions; introduction to organic chemistry and biochemistry; laboratory 
sessions, 


66 Radiopharmaceuticals (3) Weiler 


Uses of radionuclides in medicine, basic principles of a Mo-99/Tc-99m gen- 
erator, radiopharmaceuticals and their action within the body, preparation 
of radiopharmaceuticals using generator-produced nuclides, quality control, 
accountability, procurement, cl 


cal orientation 


0 Radiographic Physics I (4) Elliott 
Fundamental concepts of physics, including standards of measure, metric 
measurement, laws of motion, weight, work, power, energy, and mo- 
mentum, Introduction to structure of matter, atomic and nuclear struc 
ture, periodic tables, chemical bonding, material and artificial radioactivity, 
e ! n 
series decay. Description and use of electrostatics and magnetism. Labora- 
tory work. 

71 


Radiographic Physics II (4) Elliott 
Fundamental concepts of current flow, ohms and Joule's law, series/par- 
alle R A à 

llel, compound circuits, battery types and functions, metering devices, 
electrical safety 


Description and function of electromagnetism and in 
duction, 


. alternating current principles, AC cycle, induction and inductor, 
capacitance and capacitors, applications of electronic principles to x 
equipment 
Current 


y 


and components; transformers, generators, motors, rectifiers, 
: control devices, fuses, circuit breakers, magnetic relays, circuitry 
9f fixed and mobile x-ray units. Laboratory work. 
72 Radian: 3 r ; 
: adiation Instrumentation (5) Alkire 
Theoretical and practical aspects of radiation detectors; types, components, 


an " a : à " 
Pe d Operation of detectors; collimators; geomet introduction to recti- 


> linear Scanning; introduction to stationary imaging; clinical orientation. 

5 Fundamentals of Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3) Hergenrother 
qiie units, quantum theory, Bohr thec ry, atomic and nuclear structure, ra- 
Series dec. and decay, alpha and beta particles, electromagnetic radiation, 

ay, radioactive equilibrium, LC.R.U. 
80 Mathe 


p matics of Radiology (3) Elliot, Schmitz 
rinciple ‘ : 
‘ciples of mathematics as applicable to the physics of radiologic tech- 


nolog T 
lng use of logarithms, including multiplication, division, powers, and 
S; n y ] 
A * Scientific notation; geometry of the circle, square, and rectangle; 
asic io » , ` E 
trigonometric functions; linear equations in the unknown; Cartesian 


6e. a 
E] "s rt 
m 
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coordinate plane; slope of straight line; linear equations from given c 

tions; and graphic solution of two or more linear equations. 

Hergenr? 

and # 

hing’ 


81 Basic Mathematics (3) 

Review of basic high school mathematics, basic algebra, common 
ral logarithms and their manipulation, linear and logarithmic grap 
manipulation of a log-log slide rule. 


82 Applied Technical Mathematics (3) Hergent™ 
4 


Mathematics as applicable to nuclear medicine. Basic decay formula 89 
variations, calculation of doses of radionuclides, basic statistics termin 
butions, confidence limits, standard error, efficient dis 


frequency distri 
statistics relating to rectilinear and stationary 


tion of counting time, 
ing. 

90 Ethics (1) Zimmerman, p 
Ethics of physician/technician/patient relationships. Responsibilities, 
moral and legal, to physician and patient; the rapport expecte 
technologist. 

y 


91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) 


Independent study on an aspect of radiology 
dent and the instructor. 


worked out between the’ 


; à j 
92 Basic Physics (3) MP 
oe + pn 

Developmental course for students who need additional work 1n p" 
and mathematics. Basic atomic structure, practice in computation, ® j 


concepts of electricit y 

including radiation 

matter — 
w 


W 
ar, W 


and magnetic statics, motors, transformers, 
circuits. Introduction to radiological physics 
tion, radiological units, and interactions of radiation with 


93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) 
Interaction of radiation with matter; radiation effects on molecul " 
tissue, and organ levels; genetic and somatic effects of ionizing 
classical and M.I.R.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation. " 


94 Radiological Safety (3) 
Introduction to radiation safety; units of radiation exposure an y 
censing; NRC regulations; accountability and records, receipt, storage y 
dling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materials; 9? ‘of | 
shielding; dose-distance relationships; personnel dosimetry; radian | 
ness; radiac instruments; radiation safety clothing; radioactive 


procedure. 


95 Radiation Safety (3) 
Radiation tolerance, safety, and reporting photodosimetry; 
ods, control devices, shielding, half-life, detection, detection equi " 
sign and operation, thermoluminescence (its operation and uses)» 
ogy and subject matter. Laboratory work. W 
aer ^ d stic 
96 Radiation Biology and Survey of Radiation Therapy (3) i ! 
Effects of ionizing radiation on various cells, tissues, organe gr 
human body as a whole; organic and inorganic molecules; the i y 
munity system; effects on pregnancy and relative radiosens? nd *. 
developing embryo; possible genetic effects of radiation; chrome «sci! 
effects of radiation; use and history of radiation in therapy: “visite 
of neoplasms, types of therapy units, and treatments. Prered 
50, 70, 71. 


Jones 
protective | 


Yə 
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97 Special Procedures (3) Zimmerman, Fisher 


Techniques of radiology employing contrast media. Fluoroscopy, spot 
films, body section radiography, pelvimetry, placentography, location of 
foreign bodies in the eye, angiography, O.R. techniques, oral procedures, 
stereoscopy, pediatric angiographic procedures. Prerequisite: Rad 61, 71. 


Q0 T 

98 Therapy Procedures (1) Hergenrother 
Introduction to radiation therapy and radium implants. Related anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of phosphorous-32 and iodine-131 therapies 
and the technologist's responsibilities concerning them. 


99 Alternate Imaging Systems (3) Jones 


Various modalities of radiographic imaging systems; types of equipment 
and design. Intensifying screens, fluoroscopy, spot filming, image inten- 
Sification, cinefluoroscopy, film changers, reproduction, polaroid imaging, 
thermography, ultrasound, electron radiography, computerized axial to- 


mography, principles of nuclear medicine. Prerequisite: Rad 60, 71, and 
95 


140 Radiology Administration (4) Bunnell 


Key areas of administration; human skills, technical skills, and conceptual 

awareness as they pertain to radiologic management at the department lev- 

el. Traditional management concepts and models developed through mod- 

ern texts and current journals which address the topics of organizational 

behavior, planning, controlling, etc. Discussion and exploration of the logis- 

“> of managing a radiology section. Prerequisite: HCA 135, 142, 153, 
6. 


145 Administrative Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) Bunnell 


For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Students identify, devel- 


Op, and complete a project for a radiology department using administrative 
principles. Prerequisite: Rad 140. 


47 Administrative Project: Nuclear Medicine (3) Bunnell 


F : ~ ^ ls 

or students concentrating in nuclear medicine. Students identify, develop, 
mies Complete a project for a nuclear medicine department using administra- 
i inei 

ve principles. Prerequisite: Rad 140. 


149 , ini n 
9 Administrative Project: Radiation Therapy (3) Bunnell 


Fo ' n " i 
Or students concentrating in radiation therapy. Students identify, develop, 


and c i i 
ti id complete a project for a radiation therapy department using administra- 
lv ine : 

* principles. Prerequisite: Rad 140. 


150 : 
Radiology Senior Study (2) Goodenough and Staff 
Indepe j is ; 
dependent study for radiologic sciences and administration students. 
va. monitor acts as consultant to projects and gives minimal guidance. 
Oject reports must be submitted for evaluation. 


167 Radi 
c min Physics and Safety I (3) Goodenough and Staff 
Oncent ^ . " 
ü cepts of matter and energy and electromagnetic radiation. Mechanisms 


the production of x-rays and x-ray circuits, including half-wave and full- 

mag; ification and three-phase generators. Interaction of radiation with 

Mie ans the photoelectric, Compton, and pair-production effect. 

tion, R n detection and dosimetry, Roentgen rad and rem units of radia- 

adiation safety as applied to diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine, 

imum diotherapy, including effects of time, distance, and shielding. Max- 
Permissible concentrations, internal dose problems. 


W 


" 
LLLI 
NASA. at 
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171 Radiological Electronics and Engineering (3) McB 

Introduction to basic electronics and the operation, limitation, use, ! 
principles in the selection of instrumentation. Transistors, power sup 
amplifiers, major circuit components of radiation detection instru" 
gamma camera and rectilinear scanners, radiotherapy orthovoltagt " 


linear accelerators, and diagnostic radiography equipment. 


175 Physics of Radiological Imaging (3) Goodenough, we 
For students concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Image for mation! 
transmission through radiological and related photo-optical devices, w 
ing system analysis techniques. Concepts of sensitivity, contrast, and 
lation transfer functions. Description and analysis of photo receptor 
cluding film grids and Bucky and intensifier screens. Radiographic deve 
ment process. Fluoroscopy, cine radiography, and video techniques: inm 
storage electronic radiography; and solid state imaging panels. Ultra 9^ 
raphy and thermography. Demonstrations and experiments in contro!” 
evaluation of radiologic imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167. 


176 Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3) Goodenough, pr 


For students concentrating in nuclear medicine. Concepts of radioa 
including beta decay, isomeric transitions, electron capture, internal t% 
tion, alpha decay, and the auger effect. Isotopic half-life secular and é 
sient equilibrium. Artificial transmutations, nuclear reactions, counting’, 
tistics, and selection of instrumentation. Scintillation spectrometry 
niques. Rectilinear scanners, gamma camera, and computer techno y” 
nuclear medicine. Demonstrations and experiments in control an " 
tion of imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167. 
177 Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy (3) Deye, p^ 
For students concentrating in radiotherapy. Concepts of depth dose 
dose curves, and tissue air ratios for different energies, TSD, and field * 
Techniques of treatment planning for stationary, multiple, and movil ff 
tals for Co-60 and megavoltage linear accelerators. Concepts 9 W 
| fields and compensation for multiple TSD surfaces and tissue inhom 
| ties. Dosimetry of linear sources. Quimby and Paterson Parker dos! g 
l systems. Computer techniques in radiotherapy. Introduction to the WT 
| try of electrons, neutrons, and the heavy particles. Demonstrations ? 
periments illustrating dosimetric principles. Prerequisite: Rad 167. 


jJ 

190 Radiobiology (3) " 
en : 2 " " y 

Advanced course in biological aspects of radiation. Chemical, py 


" . . n zy. 
and genetic effects of radiation on cells and organisms. Radioecolosy 
ty, and health. Legal aspects of control. Prerequisite: Rad 930r?" | 


195 Directed Study in Radiation Physics (2) Goodenough à? pf 

Projects in selected specialty demonstrating applications of r 

ics, imaging or dosimetric principles to radiographic quality 161; 

evaluation of radiological equipment systems. Prerequisite: Rad 

175 or 176 or 177. gi 
Xs ^ , d 

383 Clinical Radiology (5) Wyman aP ii 
» fO 

Radiologic and differential diagnosis with specific emphasis on "assi 


7 s = 
diagnostic radiology in clinical problem-solving. Each student "adio 
ates 7 gf 


a patient population in Medicine and Surgery, and correl linic? 
. e . nt “il w^ 
examinations with clinical manifestations of disease. Brief “4 res d 
; ; x sedu t a 
radiological summaries on patients may be required. Proce sur" 


: : ».dical an 
conferences with staff members, and interaction with medical @ 
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staff. Daily lectures and departmental staff conferences. ACR Learning | 
File and audio visual material. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 


384 Diagnostic Radiology (5) Burwell and Staff 


Participation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, and special procedures; 
interpretation of radiologic procedures with st: ff: review and study of teach 
ing film file. Attendance at medical, surgical, and pediatric staff confer- | 
ences. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp 


385 Nuclear Medicine (5) Reba and Staff 


Radiotracer techniques as applied to clinical medicine in biological and 


medical research. Students may participate as clinical nuclear medicine in- 


I 
terns or as research assistants. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp | | 
386 Radiation Oncology (5) Rogers and Stafi | | 
Introduction to radiotherapeutic techniques, physics of high-energy radia- | 
tion and instrumentation. Radiation treatment and correlated management | 
of malignant diseases; emphasis on decision-making in a clinical practice. | 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp | 
3 ; : r . : i : I 
87 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology (5) Staff | 
Subspecialty training in radiological diagnosis to prepare students for | 
specialty medical training. Offerings include pulmonary, gastro-intestinal, i 
urologic, obstetric and gynecologic, neurologic, and pediatric subspecial- | 
ties. Prerequisite: permission of department. 4-week elective periods. Univ | 
Ho : || 
3 sf | 
9 Ty " k : . | 
389 Diagnostic Radiology (5) Stafi | M 
General radiography, fluoroscopy and nuclear medicine, spec i pro | 
cedures, ultrasound and/or CT. Review and study of teaching 1mage file | 
4-week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center | 
390 F - 
Extramural Radiology Elective (arr.) 
[he department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other in- 
Stitutions, Interested students should contact the chairman of the depart- 
ment, 
391 bi : 
Diagnostic Radiology (5) Schumacher and Stafi I 
Same as Rad 389. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. | | 
Bu. ui 
hai d , | Il 
“airman: P C i | I Il 
iron : Adkins | I 
“Ctors of D | || 
PR SI | tvisions P.C. Adkins Thoraci and Cardiovascular Surgery), | i 
Sno s i 
mps rb, J General Surgery), J.G. Randolph (Pediatric Surgery), L.W. | | 
son (Pj ^ . ; 
Plastic Surgery), R.D. Shapiro (Oral Surgery) | 
Profo, r L | 
"SSors p j | i - | | 
Owles J : Adkins, R.P. Altman, G.S. Letterman (Plastic Surgery), L.T. | l| 
J. E > : | 
inica] p E; Randolph, P.E. Shorb, Jr., N.T. Tsangaris | 
rofe À 7 | 
Saac essors W.J. Fouty, E.A. Gould, G.A. Higgins, V.M. Iovine, N.H. 
Son, M J EE | | 


4 Tessors T.C. Alford, K.D. Anderson, H.E. Ashworth, G.W. Geel- 
o. Giordano, F.M. Midgley, H.C. Pierpont, S.A. Rosenberg, L.W. 


ta 
J a es 
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Associate Clinical Professors F.B. Brandt, J.W. Canter, J.M. Keshishian, $ 
Kirson, W.D. Latham, R.D. Ornitz, M.A. Schurter, C.A. Silva, N.P.D. S™ 

Associate Professorial Lecturer L.E. Church (Oral Surgery) 

Assistant Professors J.M. Ciaravella, R.C. Cochran, J.R. H letcher, G.W. Of 
ory III, C.A. Peck, Jr., L.E. Smith, D.L. Sturtz, H.H. Trout III 

Assistant Clinical Professors E.J. Alpher, J.R. Appleton, R.R. Cameron, 
Cohen, G.J. Collins, Jr., P.J. Corso, S.G. Crossland, R.L. Flax, B.F. Fr? 
(Oral Surgery), J.M. Garcia, J.M. Gitelman (Oral Surgery), L.W. Gray 
I. Harrison, S.M. Knoll, L. Kozloff, R.D. Kurstin, B.J. Levin, J.J. o'Com 
N.A. Odyniec, L.R. Perna, F.F. Sacasa (Oral Surgery), J.F. Schanno, 
Teunis, P. Zamick (Plastic Surgery) 


M 


Adjunct Instructor S.D. Pett 

Clinical Instructors P.J. Galipeau, E.D. Hanowell, S. Holen (Periodo? 
C.L. Magassy (Plastic Surgery), G. Rothman, J.H. Sager, R.S. Siegel (0 
Surgery) 

Special Lecturers J.H. Bayly, R.N. Scott 


T "e è s 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Plastic Surgery (2) 
Two-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
i-i d : s 
*303 Clinical Clerkship (10) 
Eight weeks at Univ. Hosp. and Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 
9 
376 Advanced Surgery (5) F 
Participation in total patient care, including operative procedures T 
close supervision. 4-week elective periods arranged at affiliated hos? 
" i o 
378 Intensive Care Unit (5) v 
Introduction to the management of acutely ill surgical patients, ine 
cases involving trauma; neurosurgery; and cardiovascular-thoraci¢, n 
nal, and orthopaedic surgery. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp- 
Geel" 


379 Transplantation Immunology (5) 


di ' à A i ds” 
Clinical renal transplantation and preservation. Daily teaching roun 
erature conference, seminar presentation, weekly surgical-medical nep 
gy rounds. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


; , Mi spay. Thome 
382 Hand and General Plastic Surgery (5) Frey, Tho d 
Participation in total patient care with emphasis on hand cases, sve f 
plemented by other plastic and reconstructive cases. 4-week elect! 


ods. Washington Hosp. Center i 

ee 

> r 1 e 
383 Endocrine Surgery (5) 6 iv 
Management of endocrine disorders. Emphasis on control of hype i 


: a ; i : anc, 
tion and neoplasms of the thyroid, parathyroid, adrenal and P p 
islet cell glands. Videotaped classic endocrine problems, libranza m 
ri y . 
oratory research, and clinical exposure to surgical endocrinolc g 


elective periods. Univ. and V.A. Hosp. p 
p p AP 


384 Thoracic-Cardiovascular Surgery (5) NT, 
Basic principles used in thoracic and cardiovascular surgery. Ce 


tive periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic. 


* Required for medical students 
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385 Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery (5) Thompson 
Preoperative and postoperative care, operating room procedures, clinical 
activities and conferences. Aesthetic surgery, head and neck cancer, 
maxillo-facial trauma, hand surgery, congenital anomalies. 4-week elective 
periods. Univ. and Children's Hosp. 


386 Pediatric Surgery (5) Randolph 
Participation in an active, closely supervised surgical service for infants and 
children, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and neo- 
plasms. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 

389 Surgical Preceptorship (5) Iovine, Thistlethwaite, Isaacson 
Care of general surgical patients as seen in private practice. 4-week elective 
periods. 

90 F À . a 

390 Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) 

The department arranges for students to spend one or more elective periods 
at other institutions. Students must have the approval of the chairman of 
the department. 

391 Special Programs (5) rsangaris 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 

95 : , . c * Y 

392 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) Keshishian, Smyth 
Study and application of vascular surgery. 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp. Center. 

393 Burns (5) Fouty 
4-week elective periods. 

394 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) Giordano 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 

395 Experimental Surgery (5) Geelhoed 
Research projects in surgical research laboratories employing animal 
models and experimental operative procedures in physiologic investiga- 
tions. Emphasis on design of experiments, performance of experimental 
Surgical techniques, precision in laboratory data gathering, and analysis of 
data. Areas of investigations include surgical endocrinology, transplanta- 
ton and tumor immunology, shock metabolism, and gastrointestinal and 
Cardiovascular physiology. 4-week elective periods. 

396 Por: - 
Peripheral Vascular Surgery (5) Trout 


4-week elective periods. VA. Hosp. 


Urology 


4 


arman: H« 


Py 

fessor. A B » 
Nica] Profes 
‘Ociate Prof 
SSociate 


l 


J 


Miller, Jr. 


- Belman, L.R. Culbertson, H.C. Miller, Jr. 
sors E.E. Ferguson, F.J. Frensilli, W.D. Jarman, F.T. Reuter 
essor H. Bensimon 


: Kenea ical Professors W.L. Banfield III, M. Edson, H.A. Goldberg, 
y, B.T. Mittemeyer, C. Rodriguez, H.S. Semerdjian 
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Assistant Professors P.L. Gross, A.M. Kwart 


Assistant Clinical Professors M.P. Berger, G. Dudas, W.L. Glover, Jr., fi 
Hendricks, H.J. Klapproth, G. Ottenberg, R.C. Rhame, H. Salcedo, D 
Schwartz, D.M. Seitzman, I. Shuman, E.H. Soifer, LJ. Spence, R.E. Wi 
I.S. Young 

Clinical Instructors E.G. Abramson, J.B. Alperstein, B.O. Black, H.E. Bom 
J.D. Francis, J.A. Gargurevich, S.O. Kazmi, M.I. Murdock, P.I. Shah, $ 
Werner 


302 Clinical Clerkship (3) Miller, 9 
2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


380 Clinical Urology I (5) Rev 


Out-patient and diagnostic urology, cystoscopy, and radiographic Pf 
dures. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


— " ; j 

381 Clinical Urology II (5) Miller and 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and 
ment; radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, 
reading, weekly staff conference. 4-week elective periods. Univ- 
and Children's Hosps. 


382 Clinical Urology III (5) Hendricks and 
Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for diagnosis and 
ment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and surgery, col 
reading, weekly staff conference. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp: 


pis 


383 Clinical Urology (5) 


, 
Out-patient and diagnostic urology; cystoscopic and operative urolog 
week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 
390 Extramural Urology Elective (arr.) v 
t 


The department arranges for students to spend elective periods in y 
stitutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of the 
ment. 
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Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 
EMERITI 


Theodore Judson Abernethy, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


Br S. 1925, Denison University; M.D. 1929, Johns Hopkins University 
TIT . ; d jm Š 
Ba Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Physiology x 
"n A. 1916 6, University of Missouri; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 
i MK Katz Alpert, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
Ha 1928, M.D. 1932, Yale University 
My Ford Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and Syphilology 
Will; 19 924, University of Cincinnati 
L » TT . . » 
làm Staton Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health 


rs velopme "nt 


"6 927, Duke University; M.D. 1931, Johns Hopkins University 
ons 
B McPh 


“A. 1909 erson Brown, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 


9, Swarthmore ( ollege; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University 
mas j Means Bullard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Psychiatry 
» Yale University; M.D. 1923, University of Pennsylvania 


a 
S C alabrisi, P 


and 


A rofessor Emeritus of Anatomy 3 fai " 
EA 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 
' vambridge University 
i : bá: aain ?Jne- 
c à Keith Cromer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne 
ology : 
MD, 
19; 
29, B.A 1931, George Washington University 
Lauran Darner, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
logy 
“A. 19 


916, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
m 
The Pac 
Points” ulty and Staff o 
c 
Armeni ion as of July, 1979 


ve the department of primary responsibility listed first. 


f Instruction listed here and at the head of each department represents ap- 
Faculty and staff members who hold appointments in two or more 
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Samuel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecol 
B.A. 1923, George Washington University; M.D. 1927, Thomas Jefferson University; M.A 
Case Western Reserve University 


William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Ex 


mental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 


, - i T 

James Albert Dusbabek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 6) 

cology 

M.D. 1934, George Washington University 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 

M.D. 1933, University of Virginia 
James Joseph Feffer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Engineering and of Me 

cine 

B.A. 1935, Indiana University at Bloomington; M.D. 1938, Indiana University at Indianapolf 
` , » . : — , y 
Clarence Kendall Fraser, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Ô 

cology 

Ph.B. 1931, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1935, Tufts University 


James Quincy Gant, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology uf 
B.A. 1930, M.S. 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1935, Medical College of virgi 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


Robert Henry Groh, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, University of Pittsburgh 

Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 

Roy Hertz, Professor Emeritus of Research Pharmacology m, 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, Johns 
University a 

Robert Sexton Higdon, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and of Child P 
and Development 
B.S. 1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University 

Paula Reines Kaiser, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiology 4 
M.B., Ch.B. 1936, University of St. Andrews, Scotland; M.D. 1937, State University 
York 

Hayden Kirby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology 
B.S. 1927, University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 


Calvin Trexler Klopp, Professor Emeritus of Surgery à; 
B.A. 1934, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 
Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology l 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of lowa 
Edward Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics | 
M.D. 1918, George Washington University f 
. ` > ] Ls) ! 1 Develop" 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, Professor Emeritus of Child Health anc 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences tate 
B.S. 1930, Cornell University; M.D. 1936, State University of New York Downs” 
Center; Med.Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University 1 
Benjamin Manchester, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
M.D. 1935, George Washington University ! 


Preston Alexander McLendon, Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 
B.S. 1913, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1915, Columbia University 

Joseph Francis Ney, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 

B.S. 1931, University of Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 
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Tgaret Mary Nicholson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 
‘A. 1922, M.D 1925, George Washington University 


George N a : s 
Be Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and G ynecology 
T "A. 1918, M.D, 1922, George Washington University 
h . à R - 
"rwr Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
H ^. 1928, D.M.S 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Caroline 
erbert Pollack, Profe 
“A. 1925, W 
versity of Min 
dd Gabriel Prandoni, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
mee” Fordham University; M.D. 1938, State University of New York Downstate Medical 


ssor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine (Biochemistry) 


ashington and Lee University; M.D 1929, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1933, Uni- 
nesota 


Law. 
Te 21; t ^ . "Pe , p 
BA te Elias Putnam, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
i * 1930, M.D. 1934, Harvard University 
Mary ; 
y) Louise Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology 


len; 34, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 
njami 
Ka à Rones, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
" * 1222. M. D, 1926, Johns Hopkins University 

st Alfred Wa 
MD CM é 


tson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
Harold St 
-19 


1926, Queens University, Canada 


ag Stev 


ens, Professor Emeritus of Neurology 
en, ^ » Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, M.D. 1941, University of 
DSylvania J 


Onald Han: 

a. Harrison Stubbs, Professor 

lra 9, M.A. 1931, M.D. 1932 
Ockwog 

Ba. 193), d 


Thom -A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 


Emeritus of Clinical A nesthesiology 
, George Washington University 


ha mpson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
et "» M.D. 1920, George Washington University 


Graeme n , 
BA 1902 25 lravell, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 


atleto ellesley College; M.D. 1926, Cornell University 


Ba, 1934 Y mond Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
lo nA ' "Ale Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
Ugustine : . i EaI > 
an Stine Washington, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health and 
BA qo ment i 


1.744, Virgini a 
l Hopkins vetitis Military Institute; B.S. 1926, University of Virginia; M.D. 1930, Johns 
Ame, v. uty 


Views atts, Professor Emeritus of Neurological Surgery 
d inia Military Institute; M.D. 1928, University of Virginia 
Ba 1p allace Wilkinson, P 


5, M.D rofessor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
ia "2. 1928, George W 


ashington University; M.S. in Med. 1932, University of Penn- 


e n M 
Surgery "Shall Williams, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurological 


‘aM 
ed. 19 1 
36, Loyola University of Chicago; M.D. 1938, University of Chicago 


B ci am, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
3. 193g ences - J 


*Stminste 
nster College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1950, George Washington University 
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B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 
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Alexander Breslow, Professor of Pathology 
BS. 1948, M.S., M.D 1953, University of Chicago 


Ellen Gundersheim Briefel, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Radiology (Radia- 
tion Physics) 


BS. 1967 University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Yale University; Ph.D 1976, Brandeis Uni- 
Versity 


Milton Wilfred Brightman, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
è. 1945, M.A 1948, University of Toronto; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University 
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William Joseph Bunnell, Adjunct Associate Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1969, Ball State University; M.S. 1970, University of Cincinnati 


James Matthew Burgin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and. 


velopment 
B.A. 1962, Haverford College; M.D. 1966, Columbia University 


Barrett Lewis Burka, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1963, American University; M.D. 1973, Howard University 


William Weslev Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Isotopes) 
B.A. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Illinois; M.D. 
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Boyd Lee Burris, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav! 
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Irene Minna Chatoor-Koch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
havioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 


M.D. 1965, Heidelberg University, Germany 


Tsung O. Cheng, Professor of Medicine . 
B.S. 1947, M.D. 1950, St. John's University, China; M.S. 1956, University of Pennsylvati 


Viola Wai Chiu Cheng, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Develop! 
M.D. 1961, National Taiwan University 


Judith Mendlowitz Chertoff, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behav 
Sciences 
B.A, 1966, Brown University; M.D. 1976, City University of New York, Mount Sinat s 
of Medicine 
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Cecilin Chisholm, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Deve 
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B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, Howard University 


Wu Shung Chiu, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University 


Diane Camille Tate Choate, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behav 
Sciences (Social Work) 
B.A. 1968, M.S.W, 1970, University of Oklahoma 


Paul Chodoff, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1934, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1938, Thomas Jefferson University 


Byung-Il Choi, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1965, Severance Medical College, Korea 


Yang-Ming Chu, Associate Research Professor of Microbiology sit 
B.S. 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington Unive 
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Thomas Martin Connor, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health an 
velopment 
B.S. 1961, St. Francis College; M.D. 1966, University of Bologna, Italy 

Louis Robert Conte, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beha 
Sciences 
M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 


Guido Controni, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S, 1955, University of Panama; M.S. 1959, Florida State University 


Charles Barrie Cook, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


Thomas Alfred Cook, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecolol 
M.D. 1949, University of Virginia 


Stewart Dallas Cooley, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and € 
cology 
B.S. 1957, Ohio State University; M.D. 1961, University of Cincinnati 

Francis Donald Cooney, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surg® 
B.S. 1959, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 


Wayne Douglas Cooper, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1969, Alfred University; M.D. 1973, George Washington University 


William Hurlbert Cooper, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G ynecolóf 
B.A. 1946, Case Western Reserve University; M.D. 1949, George Washington Universi 
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B.A. 1969, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1974, University of Vermont 
Francis Henry Corcoran, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1962, St. Louis University 


Paul Joseph Corso, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1966, M.D. 1969, George Washington University 


Erminio Costa, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
M.D. 1947, University of Cagliari, Italy 
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Stuart Henry Danovitch, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


Michael William Datch, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Developr 
B.A. 1962, Washington and Jefferson College; M.D. 1966, George Washington Universi 


Donald William Datlow, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1954, George Washington University; M.D. 1960, University of Marylé 
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David Oliver Davis, Professor of Radiology and of Neurology 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.D. 1958, St. Louis University 

Donald Irvin Davis, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beh 
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B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 

Miryam Maltinskis Davis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 4 


Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1957, University of Buenos Aires 


Robert Day, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1936, Harvard University; M.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 


Ruth Elizabeth Dayhoff, Research Instructor in Pathology 
B.S. 1973, University of Maryland; M.D. 1977, Georgetown University 

Robert Neal DeAngelis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
M.D. 1968, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 


Ronald Stuart Deitch, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1954, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1958, George Washington University 
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B.S. 1949, St. Michael's College; M.D. 1954, Georgetown University 


Morgan Dennis Delaney, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of Virginia 


Nancy Baker Delston, Adjunct Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University; M.S.W. 1973, Catholic University of Ame 
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ty; M.S. 1966, M.D. 1972, Ohio State University 
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; Research Professor of Medicine (Rehabilitation Medicine) and 
edic Surgery; Associate Dean for Research of the Medical Center 
, University of Arkansas; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1947, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


phen Lessin, Professor of Medicine and of Pathology; Director of 
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Manfred Wilhelm Lichtmann, Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1954, Wagner College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 


Edwin James Lieberman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry d! 


havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1958, University of California, $3 
cisco; M.P.H. 1963, Harvard University 


William Edward Lightfoote II, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.D. 1967, Howard University 


Jane Ellin Lincoln, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Scit! 
B.A. 1952, Rutgers—The State University; M.S.W. 1969, Catholic University of Amen 


Joseph Lindsay, Jr., Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1954, Clemson University; M.D. 1958, Emory University 


Craig William Linebaugh, Associate Professor of Speech and A ssocidl 
search Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975, Temple University 

Adrian Smith Lineberger, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1952, M.D. 1955, University of North Carolina 


Ching Clifton Ling, Associate Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1965, Oregon State University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of Washington 


Ralph Burgess Lingeman, Associate Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1953, Indiana University 


Lewis Edward Lipkin, Adjunct Professor of Clinical Engineering 
B.A. 1945, M.D. 1949, New York University 


ani 


Daniel Gordon Lipman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
havioral Sciences 
M.D. 1940, Middlesex Hospital Medical School, England 


Edward Robert Lipsit, Assistant Professor of Radiology 
B.A. 1971, Yeshiva University; M.D. 1975, Georgetown University 


p 


iversitY 


Steven Howard Lipsius, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


havioral Sciences and of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1962, St. Joseph’s College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1963, M.A. 1965, Temple Un 


Ace Lipson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1969, New York University; M.D. 1973, Washington University 
George Liss, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, George Washington University; M.S. 1964, Marquette Universit 


Christopher Roland Lissner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Patholo£ 


ical Microbiology) 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1972, University of Southern California 


i 
Te . att ios vu. d mel 
Philip Roy Littleton, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Develop 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1967, University of North Carolina dí 
r : . A m 
Leon McNeely Liverett, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics € 


cology 


B.S, 1943, Butler University; M.D. 1945, Indiana University at Indianapolis oft 
E hav! 

Amy Bookman Livingood, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Beh 

ences and of Child Health and Development sit 


B.A. 1971, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 197% 
Maryland 
n pathology 


Charles Willard Locke, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer i 
B.S. 1974, University of Detroit; M.S. 1978, Wayne State University 
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Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
» West Virginia University; M.D 


, 1951, Johns Hopkins University 
Ma ily 
rilyn Rosenthal I oeb, 


A Assistant Research Professor of Mic robiology 
CN 1951, Barnard College; M.A 1955, Byrn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1958, University of Penn | 
Sylvania | 
s Robe r : 
as ,LOefller, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
GI 1963, Columbia University; M.D. 1967, Yeshiva University | 
Jlydo à Eus 
mon Allen I ogsdon, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 
Ja 
Mes Wan: 
i ) Walling Long, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Medicine 
I ` 1943, George Washington University 
"Iiggi 
e ) / » p 
B.S a" Lopez, Jr » Assistant Research Professor of Medic ine 
R * 4768, Manila University; M.D. 1972, University of the Philippines 
Muth B 
^ utler Lott, ¢ linical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
S ?/, MIS. Ww 1960, University of North € arolina 
Mue : 
el De ' — — 
BA - nnis Loube, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
C À l, M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
OW. 
Bs - Low, Assistant Re search Professor of Biochemistry 
Rivere;” Chung Ch; College, Hong Kong; M.S 1966, Texas Southern University; Ph.D. 1970, 
*rsity of Texas " 


Cresa y ; 

Bs. Ling-chun Kao Low 

. > v d 

p enis aiai Universis, 
0 

hn Andre 

ent 

Ba, 1964, Hary 


Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 


Taiwan; M.S. 1966, Texas Woman's University; Ph.D. 197 


W Lowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 


ard University; M.D. 1968, Tufts University 


B.A, w Wen, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Monwealth v olumbia University; M.D. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Com- 
å Iversity 
lip J i 
: Lowe 
B.S, 193 Mahal, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology | 
>, M.D. 1938, 


University of Oklahoma 


an, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 


ollege; M.D. 1972, € ity University of New York, Mount Sinai School 
Orme | 
an Al; 
BA, 1 - Luban, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
Jean » State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D 1971, Yeshiva University 
Itner Lun 
: Cdicing UCAS, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Ba d 
1944 B 
Wiliam " S 1946. University of Mississippi; M.D. 1948, George Washington University 
Bs p Matthew 7, 
3 1952, =a E ukash, Professor of Medicine 
mes "Ban State University: M.D 1956, University of Michigan | 
be Columb inical Professor of Pathology (Forensic) | 
Obert oh “al niversity; M.D 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
B nl, : 
A 1962, Cane Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
Can Lup, -~ College; M.D. 1966, Albany Medical C. llege of Union University | 
Ba p OVich ins 
Mei 1359 ond istant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Oh “al Sc 00] Hopkins University; M.D. 1964, University of Health Sciences Chicago 
n Wi; 
Illig 
BM lam Ly 
t yles, Chinin i 1 ^ 
R. 1954, Coreen’ Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Jniversity; M D. 1970, George Washington University 
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Dorcas Joanne Lynn, Clinical Instructor in Medicine and in Health Ca 
ences; Faculty Associate, Division of Experimental Programs 
B.S. 1970, Dickinson College; M.D. 1974, Boston University 


Charles Joseph Maas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Sci 
B.A. 1959, Youngstown University; M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 


Carl Charles MacCartee, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1963, Duke University; M.D. 1967, Georgetown University 

Mhairi Graham MacDonald-Ginzburg, Assistant Professor of Child Heal 
Development 
B.S. 1969, M.B., Ch.B. 1969, University of Edinburgh 

Thayer Mills Mackenzie, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry @ 
havioral Sciences 
B.S. 1944, Harvard University; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University 

Beryce W. MacLennan, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavior 
ences 
B.S. 1947, London School of Economics; Ph.D. 1960, London University 

James Don MacLowry, Adjunct Associate Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.D. 1960, Columbia University 

John E. Madewell, Professorial Lecturer in Radiology 
M.D. 1969, University of Oklahoma 

Ivan Vasil Magal, Clinical Instructor in Medicine i 
Th.B. 1944, Baptist Theological Seminary, Hungary; B.A. 1948, Eastern Mennonite i 
B.S. 1949, Lebanon Valley College; M.D. 1954, Medical College of Virginia of Virg 
monwealth University 

Csaba Ladislo Magassy, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Plastic Surgery) 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, Creighton University 


Iradj Mahdavi, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develól 


M.D. 1956, University of Tehran 


John Gail Maier, Clinical Professor of Radiology Us 
M.D. 1952, St. Louis University; M.S. 1959, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1963. 
of Rochester 


Maxwell Sherwood Maillis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1961, M.D. 1965, University of Chicago 


Massoud Majd, Professor of Radiology and of Child Health and De 
M.D. 1960, University of Tehran 
Martin Miles Malawer, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery 
Child Health and Development f 
A.B. 1955, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1969, New York University " 
' : ; vehit 
Jocelyn Ruth Schoen Malkin, Associate Clinical Professor 0j psych 
Behavioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1947, Columbia University; M.D. 1952, Yale University 
Kalisankar Mallik, Associate Research Professor of Medicine f: 
B.S. 1959, B.Tech. 1961, M.Tech. 1962, Calcutta University; M.S. 1969, Georg ; 
University pal 
John R. Maloney, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 
Sciences 
B.A. 1965, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1972, Temple University 
Bayani Lipana Manalo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1962, M.D. 1967, University of the Philippines 


Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 


y elof 
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arn “ws 
wae Armstrong Mangold, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 
Je velopment 


» College of Wooster; B.D 1953, McCormick 
f Cincinnati 


" gard Wess Manitsas, 
D, 1951, 


Theological Seminary; M.D. 1964, 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
Free Uni versity of Berlin 


Jame 
ames Pack, 


M.D ard Mann, Associate € linical Professor of Medicine 
D + 1947, George W ashington University 
“Manuela | 
T ele Mann: rino, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
ju, 1951, University of Rome; M.D. 1963, Duke University 
Ohn A 
i B.A llen Maples Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
p | daten Northwestern University; B.S. 1967, Concord ollege 
aul Je 
ero 
B.A, 96 Mar: ingos, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
( c 
j’ All v ete Island € ollege; Ph.D. 1973, University of Rhode Island 
en E 
Se ‘lias Marans. Associate Clir l Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 


Cien 
row and of Child Health and De vef idis nt 


jeorgetown University 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

i l, Brandeis University; M.D. 1966, Stanford University 

an Ald 

de " TAM. 

BA 1 en Marden, Adiunct Assistant Professor of Radiology 

George Washington Un versity 

nges Margileth. Profes 

M.D. 942, Washington 
47, niversity o 


sor of Child Health and Development 


and Jefferson College; B.S. 1944, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
f Cincinnati 


In lra Mar 


wien Solis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Ces 
f » 195 58, 
Icha Columbia U niversity; M.D. 1963, University of Basel, Switzerland 
ard 
Colopy Sheldon M: wgolis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
d Bs, 1965, 
Davig d M Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, George Washington University 
er . n " 
Quo vyn Margulies, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
956, ¢ 
Win n He olumbia U niversity; M.D. 1961 Northwestern University 
*nley Mar; ; 
Scien. eY Maril, !ssociate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
| es - : 
E 1950, p 
Stanle % town University; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College 
, ari 7 T d » á 
: A. 1958 Totam. associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
i * Unive n i < 
. fal Sc oo]: M» of Pennsylvania: M.D 1962, University of Health Sciences Chicago Med 
Joh Li 7 P.H 1970, Harvard University 
-loyd N 
B. Jd M; 
LT 1957 Bri irlow Assistant Prof essor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
arry Jo \ T Y "ung University; M.D. 1961, Geo rge Washington University 
? Joel M 
Mar . aos 
went Ms Assistant Research Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
A. 19 
` £963, ©, 
m dup h "ipu lege; M.D. 1968 Tulane University 
IBhtry N 
The 1 A. 1958, M.D marriott Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
illiam I ay 92, University of North Carolina 
Bs " 'érne d 
P Purdue Marsh, Professor of Pathology and of Anesthesiology 
Wis We A niversity M.D. 1946, State University of New York at Butfalo 
Bs . “an 
arshall , 
1955, M. hall, Adjunct Assoc iate Professor of Medicine 
D 1959 


Oward University 
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: i 
Dean Harrington Martin, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and @ 


cology 
M.D. 1950, George Washington University 
Albert Nicholas Martins, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological Sul 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1956, Fordham University; M D. 1960, State University of New York 
state Medical Center 
Nina Woo Matheson, Assistant Research Professor of Health Care Scient 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1958, University of Washington 


Mary Jean Matthews, Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1949, George Washington University 

Daniel Davis Maxwell, Associate Clinical Professor oj Radiology 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1968, Emory University 

Paul Mazel. Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; MS 
Trinity University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 

Harry Moses McAllister, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1936, University of Georgia; M.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 


Hugh Alexander McAllister, Professorial Lecturer in Medicine 
B.S. 1961, Davidson College; M.D. 1966, University of North Carolina 

John James McBride, Special Lecturer in Radiology (Radiologic Technolo% 

George Morris McCullars, Assistant C1 linical Professor of Pathology (Le 


tory Medicine) and of Neurology 
B.S. 1967, University of Florida; M.S. 1971, M.Phil. 1974, M.D. 1975, Ph.D. 1976, Genie" 


ington University 
Charles Walter McCutchen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic si 


( Biomechanics) 
B.A. 1950, Princeton University; M.S. 1952, Brown University; 


versity 
é / 

Robert LeRoy McDowell, Jr., Instructor in Child Health and Developme" 

B.A. 1970, M.D. 1974, Harvard University F 
Ross Albert McElroy, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behi | 

Sciences 

B.A. 1957, University of Texas at Austin; 

Galveston 0 
James Jerry McFarland, Jr., Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology and 0 


Health and Development 
B.S. 1935, Cumberland College of Tennessee; M.D. 1938, University of Tennessee 


Ph.D. 1957, Cambri 


M.D. 1961, University of Texas Medical B 


Dale Elroy McFarlin, Adiunct Professor of Neurology 
B.A. 1957, M.D. 1961, Vanderbilt University 


Willis Alexander McGill II, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 


Health and Development 
B.S. 1963, Westminster College; M.D. 1967, University of Pittsburgh 


Larry McGowan, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology T7" 
B.S. 1950, Millikin University; B.S. in Med. 1952, M D. 1954, University of 


Brady Piersol McKaig, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Psychiatry @ 


0 


and 0 


ioral Sciences 
B.S. 1957, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1961, Cornell University 


Douglas William McKay, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery anc 
and Development 
cy 


B.A. 1951, University of Maine at Orono; M.D. 1955, Tufts University 


William Prentiss McKelway, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and © jversi 
B.A. 1943, Washington and Lee University; M.D. 1950, George Washington 


, P 
"TL 
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Do 
n aii ; i 
B arrison McKnew, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


ehavioral € is , 
Moore Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
955. Yale University; M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 


ald H 


t 
Joh 
n | | 
n Johnson McMillan, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
P^ cee (Ps ychology) 
1 A. 1943, Wake ‘Siar niversity; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Duke University 
illia | " 
m James McSweeney, Professor of Radiology and of Child Health and 
evelopment 
I 
1 957, ¢ ollege of the Holy € ross; M.D. 1961, University of Vermont 
san Vi 
- lolet Meade, 7 


Ta > » j o 
$. 1972 ecturer in Pathology 


„l niversity of Michigan 

ael Meagher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
and of Child Health and Development 

1 University 


A 


be 
aveti Medinger, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
57, € 


J a 
hn Edmon 
Sciences 


nn Eliz; 
B.A 

A. 19 
arleton College; M.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 


d Meeks, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
7 ` 1954, Hendrix College; M.D. 1957 
9n Weed Mella, 


" 
elopment 


University of Tennessee 


Associate Cli 


tical Professor of Child Health and De- 


S. 1953, Un; 
Milt ~» Ursinus College; M.D. 1956, Thomas Jefferson Un versity 
on Me vJ; : $. 
ipa ZET, Clinical Professor of Psy hiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Obert E » M.D. 1946, Ohio State University 
Sea > N , j ‘ . sit 
B.A, 1932, ee Melville, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Laboratory Medicine) 
Rober d asin University; Ph.D 1950, University of Iowa 
1t Alle : . Bu» 
M.D ie Mendelsohn. Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
and "corgetown University 
er H : 
Olste E 
BA. 195 tein Mendelson, Assistant Professor of Mé dicine 
'allace Br "wg University; M.D. 1960, New York University 
ra " ‘ ; 
hay; nd Mendelson. Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
B Oral | cien es 3 . 
i ‘Chola M "Diversity of Texas; M.D 1969, Washington University 
as Ma s 
) en j 4 
M.D, 196, djuk, ¢ Itnical Instructor in Medicine 
dean > -niversity of Madrid 
io, Ugues Mene es. i 
pral Sci "Detrez, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
“lence , 
A 1942. ty es 
lo j niversity of Be : ` G Iniv , 
ed esancon, France; M.D. 1950, McGill University 
Bg 1o Tick Mer & 
[ À ?95, Geor lermel, Assoc iate Clinical Professor of Mé dicine 
ar] Onal l Betown t niversity; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Bs aic Me ri > s 
Al 1958, College il, Professorial Le turer in Biochemistry 
freq Mi h © of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
4 Micha.) 
i , Adel Me 1 , 
He 'len lessore 1ssistant Clinical Professor of Psyc hiatry and Behav- 
l ces f 
Buffalo Mount OT 
er E Mary's ( ollege, Maryland; M.D. 1961, State University of New York at 
M trancis Mey. ’ 
1963, Un >!» Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


tyers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
'; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
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Frederick Meyers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1955, Purdue University; M.D. 1959, University of Cincinnati 

Herman Arnold Meyersburg, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Beha 
Sciences 
B.S. 1933, M.D. 1938, New York University 


Morris Irwin Michael, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1938, Cornell University; M.D. 1942, George Washington University 


Elizabeth Aldrich Michielli, Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1973, Michigan State University 
Frank Murray Midgley, Associate Professor of Surgery and of Child H 


and Development veri 
B.A. 1961, Princeton University; M.D. 1965, Albany Medical College of Union Unive 


Richard John Mier, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Developmet 
B.S. 1969, Purdue University; M.D. 1973, University of Chicago ( 
Thomas Herrick Milhorat, Professor of Neurological Surgery and of ' 
Health and Development 
B.S. 1957, M.D. 1961, Cornell University i 
Hilary Ethel Clara Millar, Adjunct Instructor in Child Health and De 
ment (Psychiatry) 
M.D. 1947, Royal College of Surgeons, Scotland; M.P.H. 1958, Johns Hopkins Universit 
Jack William Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Enviro” 


Health ost! 
B.A. 1945, Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 1 
in Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 


Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1948, George Washington University 


George Edward Miller, Assistant Research Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1965, M.E.A. 1976, George Washington University 


George Francis Miller, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
M.D. 1958, George Washington University P 
Glenn Howard Miller, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1962, University of Iowa; M.D. 1966, University of Chicago 


Harry Charles Miller, Jr., Professor of Urology 
B.A. 1950, Amherst College; M.D. 1954, Yale University 


Judith Kimberly Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Cart ^ 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.A. 1969, Catholic University of Ame 
Valery Thornton Miller, Clinical Instructor in Health Care Science 
Medicine 
B.A. 1958, M.D, 1961, George Washington University Í 
Frances Kennedy Millican, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychiatry 


havioral Sciences - 
B.S. 1938, George Peabody College for Teachers; M.S. 1946, M.D. 1948, Univers! 
sec 


Lid 


Dorothy Erica Millon, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, University of California, Los Angeles; M.D, 1955, Unive 


Mitchell Mills, Clinical Professor of Surgery 


B.A. 1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956, Cornell University 
: J vehiatr 
Barbara Rubel Milowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiat?) 


havioral Sciences vani 
a nnsy!' 
B.A. 1955, Sarah Lawrence College; M.D. 1959, The Medical College of Pe 


rsity ? 
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Irvi 
" Donald Milowe, 
8Clences ar 
j B.A, 1953, Co 


Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be 
td of Child Health and Development 
lumbia University; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 


'havioral 


Harvey Ne 


Iso 
B n 


A Mininberg, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
M "A. 1960, Brandeis University; M.D. 1965, Yeshiva University 
atin LI 
Jo 
B 


yA yd Minthorn, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
H ™ P4 M 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1953, University of Illinois 
arold St: A 
^w Stanley Mirsky, Associate Clinica Professor of Medicine 
New 1259, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1964, State University of 
4 D ork Upstate Medical Center 
onald E ; 
- E. Mitchell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
' 


* 1954, M.D, 1 
Joyce M 
cine) 


957, University of North Carolina 


arie Mitchell, 


and in 
19 


Instructor in Health Care Sciences (E mergency Medi- 
Medicine 


D 
dnd Muhlenberg College; M.D. 1976, Georgetown University 


1952 odore Mittemeyer, Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
z Oravian € ollege; M.D. 1956, Temple University 


^ Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 

1964, Universidad Central De Venezula 

arles ; 
sobert Mock, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Development 
?», M.D 1963, University of Maryland 


Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 


1948 ` 
ar » Ms. 1949, M.D 1954, George Washington University 
Ty á 


T^ Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
S. 1959, M.D, 1963, 


Mood ‘ we 
M.D. 196 Mohamadi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
5, Tehran University 


aetan . 
Te Francis Molinari, P 
Jersey `° College of the H 
Illia 
m Patric 
Bs 968 rick Monaghan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Pathology 
Alle Old Dominion University; M.S 1973, 
| Mondzac, 
>. 1961, 


Bs Jan Mones, $ 


George Washington University 


rojessor of Neurology 
oly Cross; M.D. 1961, College of Medicine and Dentistry of New 


1 


Ph.D. 1975, Bowling Green State University 


Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
George Washington University 


40, vin Special Lecturer in Child Health and De elopment 
lfteg I anova University: M.D 1947, Johns Hopkins University 
eon; " , 
Medici i ‘td Moniot Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology (Nuclear 
BS. 1967 < Technolo y) 
1 f, a . 
Charg mhattan ( ollege; M.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
M 1 $ : 
Pathol ontali, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (C omparative 
VM i 
` w 
George Comel] University 
Bs. albert Morales p 
* 1947 ates, Professor of Anesthesiology 


Judity R MD. 1951 


» University of Mexico 


Hen Morale — , y 
leq] h and iles, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology and of Child 
; Mp d Dey elopment 
' National Unix 
homas s) nal University of ¢ ordoba, Argentina 


Morgan, Adjunc 


) t Professor of Medicine 
* 1954. t 


Juke University 
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Glenn Ellis Morris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychiatry and Bei 
Sciences and in Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1933, M.A, 1938, University of Illinois; M.S. in H.A. 1956, Northwestern University 


E. Gnanaraj Moses, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Developmet 
B.B.A. 1951, Spicer Memorial College, India; M.A. 1963, Howard University; Ph. 


University of Maryland 

Don Thurston Mosher, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry a 
havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1956, University of Kansas 


Herbert Alan Moskovitz, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1949, Georgia Institute of Tec hnology; M.D. 1954, Emory University 


Peter Alan Moskovitz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopaedic Surg 
B.A. 1965, Haverford € ollege; M.D. 1969, Columbia University 


Marion Franklin Mosley, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1977, George Washington University 


Charles Bernard Mount, Assistant Clinical Professor of Health Care Scie 
B.S.N. 1974, University of W ashington 


Nasser Movassaghi, Associate Professor of Child Health and Developmer! 
Natural Science 1950, Rahnema ( ollege, Iran; M.D. 1956, University of Tehran 


Patricia Margaret Muehl, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
B.S. 1965, Colorado Women's College 


Richard Arthur Muesing, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine “ 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1960, Mankato State College; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 
Franco Mario Muggia, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1957, Yale University; M.D. 1961, Cornell University 


Joel Carl Mulhauser, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1971, University of Pittsburgh 


Fitzhugh Mullan, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.D 1968, University of Chicago 


William P. Mulloy, Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology 


B.S. 1949, Georgetown University; M.S. 1952, Columbia University; M.D. 1958, 
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Frederick Turner Reuter, Clinical Professor of Urology 
M.D, 1944, George Washington University 
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Prashant Kumar Rohatgi, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
M.B., B.S. 1969, All India Institute of Medical Sciences 


Manouchehr Rokni, Clinical Instructor in Child Health and Developm 
M.D. 1960, University of Tehran 
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Alan Robert Sager, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Bi 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Rutgers—The State University; M.D. 1969, Boston University 


John Harmer Sager, Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
B.A. 1948, Princeton University; M.D. 1952, George Washington University 


Nirmal K. Saini, Associate Professor of Pathology 
M.B., B.S. 1957, King Edward Medical College, India 


James Robert Saklad, Assistant Professor of Clinical Engineering 
B.A. 1966, Amherst College; M.D. 1970, Tufts University 


Hernando Salcedo, Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 
B.S. 1955, University College, Colombia; M.D. 1962, Javeriana University, Colombia 
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Simeon Baruch Schreiber, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1969, M.D. 1973, Yeshiva University 


Deane E. Schubert, Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.S. 1973, Ohio State University 


Marianne Schuelein, Special Lecturer in Child Health and Developme! 
B.A. 1955, Wellesley College; M.D. 1959, New York University 


Carol Ann Brimberg Schulman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Hé 
Development 
B.A. 1966, Radcliffe € ollege; M.D. 1970, Georgetown University 
Cyril Augustus Schulman, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 
Joseph Daniel Schulman, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1966, Harvard Uf 
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Test of English as a Foreign 
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USAFI, 50 
Facilities, 17 
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Fairfax Hospital, 20 
Fees: 
For M.D. program, 35 
For undergraduate programs, 56 
Fellowships, 38 
Financial aid: 
For medical students, 38 
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Application for September 30 graduation 
i registration gi fi 
May 20  First-session and 13-week session classes Dé 
May 26 Holiday Monday 
June 30 First-session classes end Monday doy 
: s : . n s r „Thurs 
July 1, 2, 3 First-session examination period Tuesday- 
| | tJuly 4 Holiday Friday y wif 
| July 7 Registration (9:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 4—6 p.m 
| of classes, second session Monday due gf 
Application for September 30 graduation 
registration 
August 15 Last day of classes Friday | „minst 
August 18, 19,20 Second-session and 13-week session exi 
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THE CALENDAR 
FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday (12:30-7 p.m.) and Friday (3-7 p.m.) 
Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 


Classes begin 3 onday 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 
S.J.D. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of fall-semester classes Friday 

LL.M. theses of I ebruary candidates dues 
Reading and examination period 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration Monday (12:30-7 p.m.) and Tuesday (3-7 p.m.) 


Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 


Classes begin Wednesday 

Inauguration Dav Tuesday (Holidav) 

S.J.D. dissertations of May candidates due Friday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Application for 1981-1982 teaching fellowships due 
Monday 
Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Monday 
LL.M. theses of May candidates due 
Reading and examination period 
Commencement Sunday 
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UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any perso 
basis of sex, race, color, religion, national origin, or h: indicap in any of 
cation programs or activities. Federal regulations implementing Title L 
Education Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitatiol 
1973 call for an explicit statement that the requirement not to discrim 
the basis of sex or handicap extends to employment in and admission 
programs and activities. The University is also subject to the District 
lumbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws 4 
lations concerning discrimination in education or employment progr 
activities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost for 
ative Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the Directo 
Office for Civil Rights of the Department of Health, Education, and 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center n 
tion's capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American añ 
| tional. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, m 
| unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencie dió 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme CO ut 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of O iol 
| and, in addition, pg al courts of special jurisdiction, such as the p» 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent AP 
lax Court of iba: 7 Jnited States, and the Court of Military Apes df 
federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congression ig 
tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House of 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative a8 f 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study à! r 
tion. They can attend informal and formal he: rings of these agencies "s 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of administrative # 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Intenta 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the field of tf 
| tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulation; ! 
| ties and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues 4” 
| finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor-fi^ 
| relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; f is 
| | Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric Fags. 
1 the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio and © D) 


i | | Supplementing these environmental advant: iges of law in action 
ceptional research library collections in the Library of Congress, ! in w 
departments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the 
of national and international organizations, The notable library 9 
Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by George 0 
University for use of research students in international and son à 
fields with respect to which W ashington has come to be called 

of the World." 
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Mmunity, 


are years of participation in the life of 
Which in the case of the George Washington University Na- 
enter is the government of the United States, As a consequence, 
law takes On added meaning, whether the goal be government 
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he Pose of the N 
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ational Law Center is to prepare men and women to meet 
n many fields of law and to encourage scholarly res 
. As a national law school, the Center d 
ar &Cographic area in its instruction; 
law in any part of the country. 
tives eon for foreign students. The I 
Bhly qualifie 


earch | 
oes not emphasize 
therefore, it prepares students | 
The Center also offers a program of | 
aw Center seeks to fulfill these ob- 
à rich and varied curriculum taught by eminent professors i 
: : d specialized instructors; (2) an extensive clinical law pro- | 
Mhich à Mee students learn legal skills by actual practice; (3) two law journals | 
ation į alize in public law and international law; (4) trial practice: (5) par- i 
3 serie, E € Van Vleck Appellate Case Club (a moot court competition); 
Student Professional co-curricular activities; (7) studies on an ad- | 
ation pror foreign as well as for American students; (8) a continuing legal | 
I" co x Bram for members of the bar providing them with opportunities 


Urse E. : 
aw Work Within the curriculum; and (9) scholarly research and writing 


nter Complex 


nal Law c " - i | | 
l Law ( enter Complex consists of three buildings: Stockton Hall, | 
> and the Jacob Burns Law I ibrary. 


toc 
lockt 
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KTON HALL | 
1 Hall ; 
y IS the main classroom building. It also holds faculty offices and 
a 


an and the Associate Deans of the Law Center, as well as 
nd Student lounges. 


le So 
Records 


Ice a 


‘Con HALL 


Haly 
s oie, Offi. faculty Offices; student lounges; the George Washington 
Ral y Lay odi « Government Contracts Program; the Admissions Of. 
Ww St aw an ha acement Office: the offices of the Journal of Interna- l 
b; a dents ivil anis; the Black America Law Student Association: the 
CNN Advocate t ights Research Council; the Van Vleck Appellate Case | 
ig Protectio e law school newspaper; the Student Bar Association; the 

th tion ^ ler; the Legal Aid Bureau; and Movimiento Legal 

al Latino law students association, 
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IHE JACOB BURNS LAW LIBRARY 


PA 


Ihe Law Library of more than 240,000 volumes, including n 
holdings, is housed in the modern Jacob Burns Law Library Buildin 
ing Stockton Hall on the south side. This facility comprises nine floor 


levels with about 49,000 square feet of floor space. Its shelf capacit 


modate C U vo es; with pi \entary sł Vi in Stock 
1 small branch of the Law Library for the use of the Law Review 
Hall, and subst i i p Lisner Hall, th: rary provit 
for approximately 300,000 volumes. Seating for more than 500 T 


provided in four reading rooms, lounge areas, carrels, enclosed study 
semi-private reading alcoves, and seminar rooms 

[he collections comprise a comprehensive working library of Ang 
can law, with supplementary material in related disciplines (such as 


F 
finance, labor relations, sociology, criminology political science, bi 


oreign affairs, and others). Special areas are maintained for collecti 


f 
aw, ] 


f 
| 
] labor law, patent-trademark-copyright law, international law, ane 


and comparative law. Included in the collections are the appellate dec 


all states courts and decisions of the federal courts, with comprehen 
tions of English and Canadian court decisions; the currently annotat 
of the 50 states; all federal statutes; English and Canadian statutesi 
statutes of other nations; and an extensive periodical collection, kept*s 
more than 1,300 subscriptions, covering virtually all American legal ff 
and most of those published in English throughout the world. Thé 


strong ts treatise holdings, administrative and regulatory materials; 


: is . 0 
gressional coverage. The growing international law holdings include E 
of United Nations and European Economic Community printed m 


recent material from the International Labor Organization, and © 


retrospective collections of international treaties. A large portion 


y 1009! 
ngs of the former library of the Carnegie Endowment for Internat! 
acquired by the University in 1950, is in the Law Library. A LEXIS 


provid iter-assisted research capability, is available to $ 


faculty 


The Juris Doctor Degree Program 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


* 4 
For information on “Application for Admission" to the Juris D 
program, see page 28 Admission to candidacv for the degree of d 
requires a Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an accredi 


university, a satisfactory quality of work, and an acceptable dis 
courses. Any substantial number of hours taken on a pass- fail a 
graded basis may be seriously detrimental to an applicant's chan 
mission. Eligibility is based on personal and scholastic records f 
sult of the Law School Admission Test. Personal recommendations i 
ty, as well as the benefits the school derives from social, ethni6 ic 
geographical diversity among its students, are considered. NO apr i 


anding © 


acceptable in transfer who is ineligible to return in good St 
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P Pusly attended | 


aw school. From the applicants. 
Tate’ " 


© on Admissions. 
Mation concerning the Law School Admission 


g, ona) dmission Office of the National Law 
T Testing Service, 2 


a selection is made by the 


Test may be obt: ined 
Center or from the Educa- 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 08540; or 1947 Center 


le Uni erkeley, C alif. 94704. The test is administered at v arious centers in 
hited States. 


Testing dates are usually in October, December, February, 
' and June. Completed application forms and fees must be received by 
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the Educational Testing Service at least four weeks before the date of ! 
[t is not necessary that formal application for admission be made prior 


ing the test. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of juris! 
may be granted for work of high quality successfully completed in 
schools which are members of the Association of American Law Scr 
are approved by the American Bar Association lransferred credits * 
be recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a similar f 
the National Law Center. i 
Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted 
the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 

| 
Every student admitted to the National Law Center as à candidate f 
gree of Juris Doctor must submit a tuition deposit ($100 initially P 
later) after receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit is credit 
tuition. 


PROFILE OF THE ENTERING CLASS, FALL 1979 


A first-year class of approximately 450 students was selected fro 
5,000 applicants from 730 colleges and universities. Applications we 
from every state in the union. Thirty-eight per cent of the first-yeaf 


"T 


women. 
The following colleges and universities are each represented by t " 
members of the first-year class: American University, Boston Univer 
deis University, Brown University, Bucknell University, Catholic 
America, City University of New York (Brooklyn College and Queens 
Colgate University, Columbia University, Cornell University, D4 m. 
lege, Dickinson College, Duke University, Emory University, Foro" 
sity, Franklin and Marshall College, George Washington Universit) 
town University, Hamilton College, Harvard University, Haverfo y 
Johns Hopkins University, Marquette University, Miami Universit j 
State University, Northwestern University, Oberlin College, Ohio 9 gi 
sity, Pennsylvania State University, Princeton University, Rutgers T 
Smith College, Stanford University, State University of New Yoe 
State University of New York at Binghamton, State University of 
Buffalo, Syracuse University, Temple University, Trinity College mj 
Tufts University, Tulane University, University of California, U 
versity of Chicago, University of Connecticut, University of Denver 
of Florida, University of Hawaii, University of Illinois, University 9 d 
University of Michigan, University of North Carolina, Univers y 
Dame, University of Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, ri 
Rochester, University of Texas, University of Utah, Univers! nm; 
University of Wisconsin, U.S. Military Academy, U.S. Naval A¢ ve | 
College, Washington University, Wellesley College, Wesleyan 
liams College, Yale University. 
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pe CURRICULUM 


m he salu for the degree of Juris Doctor at the National é 
country. ate one of the largest and most varied selections of courses in 
ure; Con ; Irst-year students are required to take courses entitled Civil Pro- 
Ich Writing onal I aw; C ontracts; C riminal I aw and Procedure; Legal Re- 
ese tig and Professional Responsibility and Ethics, Property; and Torts. 
ilt, Tp, i e students the basis upon which all further legal study is 
d fure E. Second and third years of study, students must take Evidence 

two-credit legal w riting requirement. 
3 are free to choose from the many cours 
Prides itself on 
dy. 


Beyond these requirements 
e and project offerings. The 
allowing students freedom to design their own 


€ Curry se ^ 

ha ITiCulum is organized so that st 
Octor de 

t the 


udents may begin the study of law for 
Bree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 


Y ent 
era ? < 
start of the spring semester also. 


SPRING SEMESTER 


B "verae NE Ln m rt OR 2 
l 4 Property .............. 4 
ion Search LT 4 Constitutional Law ... . 4 
Ptal Reg’ Writing, and Profes. Civil Procedure ...................—.... 4 
E Ponsibility and Ethics 2 
l 
Meste — a 
r 
. EN 14 Total semester hours ....................... 14 
" Es 
SEMp Le ur ae e 
ST. 
‘tive - SPRING SEMESTER 
EM — e 14 Evidence séedPenibocafiusenvesteppGoseii s sls. .. M 
tal Elective 


O Cor e0e se cccccceczeces 14 Total semester hours .................. 14 
LL Tw 
SEM " a d " — 
ESTER 
ty SPRING SEMESTER 
t eee eere Fm 00 Tera bua. 2D. Mo « M 
ul x requirement > ! 
Mest, x 
*r ho -— — 
ur d 
EN rmm 14 Total semester hours ............. ess 14 
i 
Mal ui 
) °F Ing “at may , 
eia afiona] va satisfied by service on the Law Review, by service as an editor of the 
in m ) 


per clan 7a tisfa tory com 


pietion of a seminar which requires a research paper, 
“oot Court, 


or by satisfactory completion of Law 344. Legal Writing. 


Law Center 


Evening Division 
First Year 

FALL SEMESTER 
Contracts I 


Torts j i EX. 
| Legal Research, Writing, and 


Total semester hours ....... 
Second Year 
FALL SEMESTER 


Property 
Elective 


Total semester hours ............... 
Third Year 
FALL SEMESTER 


Elective mU em ovan 
| *Legal writing requirement 


| Total semester hours 
Fourth Year 

FALL SEMESTER 

| Elective 


Total semester hours 


Elective 


sional Responsibility and Et 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Ü 
The student must have completed a residence period of three Pel | 
(four years for evening students) and 84 semester hour 
tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. 
year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of st 


* This requirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, 
Journal of International Law, by satisfactory completion of a s 


by participation in upper class Moot Court, or by sat 
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SPRING SEMESTER 


4 Contracts II ij 
4 Criminal Law and Procedure 


Profes Civil Procedure 


NICs 


10 Total semester hours 


SPRING SEMESTER 


4 Constitutional Law 
Maii 6  Elective 


MEUM 10 Total semester hours r 
— 
SPRING SEMESTER 
- A 
panel 8 Evidence .............. een 
2 Elective seeti 


10 Total semester hours se.i 


SPRING SEMESTER 


10 Elective 


10 Total semester hours „e.“ 


Summer Term or Ninth Semester E 


s of requi 
At least "fh 
udents * 


í 


sfactory completion © 


aa? 
sssaaa, 
ERST Ne . 
at 14 
Li 


— Ha 
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r summer session must be 
the National Law Center. Credits allowed for 
not included in computing the 


Gr x 

adı " 

N re “ation Requirements See pages 41—42 for a statement of the gradua- 
Wirements, 


are average required for 


Juris Doctor degree must com 
years. Attendance in the day 
sidence for an 


plete a residence period of 
division for the fall and spring 
academic year; similar attendance in the 
ütutes residence for three-fourths of an 
ay student must attend six semest 


" ers to meet residence re- 
^ an evening stude 
les o £ student 


must attend eight. Students authorized to take 

Din vision than 10 hours in the day division or less than six hours in the 

ld the summ Teceive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who 
*T Sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


academic year. 
SSiO: 


© dep 

ls E of Juris Doctor “With Highest Honors” is awarded to those stu- 
f highest acceding three per cent of the graduating class, who have obtained 
The degree Ulative averages of at least 85 or better. 
t the hier Of Juris Doctor “With High Honors” is 


; es : ; : 
Vin om cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number of students 
Sees "With High Honors," when added to the total number of 


Taduati ga “With Highest Honors,” 


awarded to those students 


may not exceed 10 per cent 

Cumulas;. Doctor “With Honors" is awarded to those students with 

E degrees Ye “verages of 75 or better. The number of students re- 

Vin ee, wet Honors," when added to the total number of students 

E ith High Honors,” and “With Highest Honors,” may not 
of 


the graduating class. 


al honor society, aims “to foster a spirit 
a fitting manner those who have attained a 


à 6 The George Washington University Chapter was 
“ent of the > Members 


Eu are elected each year from the highest-ranking 

) Braduating Juris Doctor candidates. 

Br ! 
C | 

e Geo | 

d mh F 


8e W, 1. 
ino àgeq be hington L 
Wn for its the stude 
Phasis 


aw Review, published five times a year, is edited | 
nts of the National Law Center. The Law Review 
on federal and public law; however, it is also de- 
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voted to research in other important legal areas. The staff of the Li 
is selected on the basis of a writing competition and on the basis 
lhe editcrial board is selected from those students who have success 
pleted the first year of Review work. Students receive 4 semester 
academic credit for the two-year program. 

Ihe Journal of International Law and Economics, managed and 
iw students, is a biannual publication of the Law Center. It preset 
and commentaries on public and private international financial dev 
comparative law, and international law. The staff of the Journal i 
through a writing competition, and students earn academic credit 
work 


MOOT COURT 


he Van Vleck Appellate Case Club provides realistic training in apf 
advocacy for students in the National Law Center. Each year two 
tions are held: the upperclass competition is held in the fall and thé 
competition is held in the spring. 


LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 


Black America Law Student Association (BALSA) 


Ihe Black America Law Student Association is a national Black # 
Dus : o 

organization which has chapters at some 80 law schools. BALSA Sf 

speakers and various programs. 


International Law Society 


The International Law Society is an organization of students intel 
practice of international law. The Society sponsors speakers an 
grams. 


Movimiento Legal Latino 


A national Latino law students organization which has chapters | at 
schools, Movimiento Legal Latino sponsors law speakers and vari 


Law Fraternities and Sororities 


Ihe chapters of Beta Kappa Pi, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Alpha D€ 
Delta Phi at the National Law Center sponsor speakers and 
occasions. 


Law Students Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRRC) 


The Law Students Civil Rights Research Council is a national isch 
law students concerned with the legal problems of civil rights. c 
clinical law projects for which students may receive academic 


National Lawyers Guild 


The George Washington Chapter of the National Lawyers Guild i 
bring together those lawyers committed to broad issues of soci 
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d n 
ent Bar Association 
* Student Bar Asso 


Stine ¢ ciation is the law student governing body, responsible for 
ae funds among the various student Organizations. It also conducts a 
* of rogram for the law school. All members of the student body are mem- 
© Student Bar Association, 
dent p 
atent Lay Association (SPLA) 
' Association, an organization of students interested in 
ated law, conducts an extensive speakers program as well as vari- 
Vents, 


Men's p; 
r ns Rights Committee (WRC) 


Omen's p; : > . i À 
Lm m Rights € ommittee is primarily interested in the place of women 
fh, 5 and in the legal profession. WRC conducts seminars and spon- 
Peakers, s 


ien 


Joint Juris Doctor-Master's Degree Program 


In certain instances, arrangements may be made for students to wol 
rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Cet 
Master's degree in some fields in the University's Graduate School of 
Sciences, School of Government and Business Administration, Or! 
Public and International Affairs. Fields in which this program is aV 
clude Business Administration, Economics, International Affairs, 
| Science, Public Administration, and Public Affairs. Students must be 
both to the National Law Center and, separately, to the School 
confer the Master's degree, and must meet all requirements in each dé 
gram. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree! 
within four years. 


Master's and Doctoral Programs 


A 


The administration of justice under law is a matter so vast and 
that some who hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree fc | 
for further study. The Master's and doctoral programs give studen 

portunity to broaden and deepen their understanding of the law. 


| The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general 
concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Courses n 
these areas are included in the 401—600 series. Graduates who compl 
work in one of these areas may have the field of specialization noted 
diplomas., 
Administrative Law: Economic Regulation 
Corporation Law 
Environmental Law 
Government Procurement Law 
International and Comparative Law 
| Labor Law 
| Land Use Management and Control 
Law and Poverty 
Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology 
Patent and Trade Regulation Law 
i Taxation 
i Urban Legal Studies 


S333 SS Se 


E 
s : Hs i ffet 

Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science © 1 

number of unusually talented advanced students, who have alre 


| | Master of Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on researe 


in a specific area of interest to the legal profession. 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Entrance Requirements 


com $ alk 
A Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree fror pali ! 
| which is a member of the Association of American Law 
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Toy, 
ros the America Bar Association is required. The applicant must have 
nted for c » high degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing is not 
dits ear. Credits earned while à candidate for the first degree in law or for 
k d “Med at other law schools. 
te! 


Te i 
Bree Requirements 


Student must 
ich should be 
this Law c 


complete a residence period of 
‘this Law Cone continuous, All requirements for the degree 
tia) | ‘er and in a period not exceeding three years 
an. Faduate registration, 

Mojects it student must complete 24 semester 
Stud acceptable gr I 


not less than two semesters, 
must be completed 
from the time of 
unless an extension is granted in writing by the 


hours of courses and writing 


rades. I or all courses taken within the I aw Center 

M must z i : 

Busiq. the T. attain the grade of 65 or above. For approved courses taken 
Signed +, aW Center, the grade of either CR (Crec or NC (No Credit) is 
adua " : 9 receive the grade of CR (€ redit) in a course taken in other 

ivis i : 
7T B, "o" -— of this University, a student is required to attain the grade 
etter - | f 

Oreto ter. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course taken at 

On A * University through the Consortium of Universities of the Wash- 


better 'ropolitan Area, Inc., ; 
} . minimum cumul 
tino „` Candidates 
de their degree 
eir EM to Fei 
D. nette on « 
e 
ür n 


i student is required to attain the grade of 80 


is required at all times for 
admitted or readmitted after February 1976, 
requirements after February 1979. I 
oruary 1976. j 


c 


ative average of 78 


or com- 
"or candidates regis- 
and continuously registered since. who receive 
tore February 1979. the minimum cumulative average is 
Xpected to include Law 599-600 Thesis in the 24-semester- 
r the degree (for exception, see Master's Thesis," below). 
> degree in a selected field of specialization must complete 
f the required 24 semester hours in 
'cted field. 
number of 


courses and writing 
Each Master of Laws program of study 


courses numbered in the 300 series, with the 
The e Dean. 


Only x 
Wi. mpl, dit hours that may be applied to any Post-J.D. degree are 
ip lowing * While a duly enrolled candidate for that specific degree, with 
the spen o Ceptions: (1) an unclassified student who has been admitted 


li Specific à E 
Mber g fic right to convert to degree status at the end of a specified 
Cuir Ours ind (^ " 

“Ment a. > and ( 


as u 2) S.J.D. candidates who have fulfilled the 8-hour course 
S unclassified students. 


. Cand; 
s th didate 


. f Bs 
acy "sis (1 aw d the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a Mas- 
^ í , 
EY 9f the Na 39—600) under the supervision of a full-time member of the 
*Ssful ation 


al Law Cente 2 : sredit will be granted f 
c é enter. Four hours of credit will be granted for 
Ton te pletion f 


aw he ability _the thesis, The purpose of this requirement is to 
"eh and to us the student to perform research in a special area of 
‘View, The thesis is E à scholarly paper containing the results of this re- 
lest of ticle lo -Xpected to be of substantially the same quality as a Law 
uy, © Student . ean may waive the thesis requirement upon written re- 
Er session vomited no later than the beginning of the final semester 


fore the student's graduation, provided the student has 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
i 
i 


r 


| 
q 


^ 
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demonstrated research and writing ability by taking a minimum of 
hours of course work at the National Law Center designated “Re: 
per." No thesis waiver is granted for candidates for the degree of 
Laws with specializations in international law or government procure 

The thesis in its final form must be presented to the adviser no 
the date specified in the Calendar. Two complete copies are require 
responsibility of the candidate to obtain from the Post-J.D. Progra 
a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and repro 
theses. The mandatory thesis binding fee of $15 must be paid at t 
registration for the last semester's work. 

Accepted theses become the property of the U rsity and are 
the University Library and the Law Library, where the duplicate € 
bound and made available for circulation. 


Honors 


The degree of Master of Laws “With Highest Honors” is awarded stU 
obtain a minimum cumulative average of 85 


Graduate Courses in Other Departments 


Master of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate cO 
to their fields of interest in other departments of this University. A m4 
6 semester hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses; 


» 


by " 
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dit w; 
(cll be granted only if. the 
Tedit) or NC (No Credit) will be 


p 101 200 may be taken for gradi 
PProval of the instructor at the 


» às Prescribed | 


courses are given on campus. 
recorded for such courses. Courses 
late credit only if the student receives 


J 7 liti r I 
time of registratio and does additional 


ra 
Xy the department offering t 


"Sortium 9f Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 
andidate f of Laws d 


may take graduate 
rsity Law Center throu 


raduate 


courses at 
zh the Consortium of 1 
tropolitan Area, Inc. A maxin in 
be credited toward 
be 


/niversities of 
1 Of © semester hours of 
the degree Permiss on to take ( 
granted by the Dean, the Registrar, and the 
S course. The grade of CR (Credit or NC (No ( 

Ade of Or Such courses. To receive the grade of CR a stude 
or higher. 


instructor 
be 


redit Wil 


nt must attain a 


; *quirements 

dio, Candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science requires 
aR Se Arts or equivalent degree from an appr ved c e iver 

ol Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivale e With high 
Y Schools law school wh ch is a mem of the ( Ar » Cal 

egree x is approved by the American Bar a Maste of 

in he “shang high academic standing; outstar I scho lv 

A blica d of law; and faculty approval of pli S ert "on 
ters Er must also demonstrate their writing ability by itting the 
Written wi à Copy of one or more papers or articles which the applicant 
Ulty ivi lowing consultation with the Dean, ipplicant m ist QUEMA 

e facut.’ to be designated ^commn chairman, trom the regular 
the dissert y; reach agreement on the acceptability 

ing ation; and submit a detailed outline 


Th Y chapter and 


en division within hapter 
B 
> Cases Should be 


articles to be considered 

' detail of the subsequent 

Uate rd atk re 

Out] aduate Board a Pan for evi 

e bers ~ approved, the applicant's 
= " 

i this ~nSultative commit 


the ful] 


rest 


tee 
ate Board 
either accept or 
ance wil] any applic 
?Ove Procedures 


Gradu 


he Board then 


^ le ak 
aSsifia 
Va] lied Stu 


cand 


; Ix wever, tH 


he applicant may be registered as 
i Or dent for Purposes of course work requirements (see below) 
teng of . SBree candid Cy must be received within one vear of the ap 
^n adviser unless a written extension is grant the Dean 
be 


: Year. (2st Complete 
mh) a Course 


(1) a residence period of not 


less than one aca- 
Of study and research 


designated by the consulta- 


Ihe grade of 
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tive committee and approved by the Graduate Board—of no les 
semester hours including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; am 
acceptable dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted no later tl 
years from the date of admission to candidacy for the S.J.D. deg 
applicant who proposes to write on a comparative law topic mus 
reading knowledge of the language in which the relevant materials 3 
found. When the dissertation is submitted, the consultative committ@ 
the date for an oral examination. This examination is conducted by: 
sultative committee and such other members of the faculty and qu 
perts as are selected by the Graduate Board 

No later than the date specified in the Calendar (see page 5), the € 
must submit to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and ff 
of an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reprodi 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in thé 
the Dean. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of 
ining committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of 
cerned and be suitable for publication. Additional information will be? 
by the Dean. Accepted dissertations become the property of tea 
and are placed in the University Library and the Law Library 
duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. 


Degree Programs for International Students P5 


The National Law Center has several programs of study available v 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall into tm 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing students for à bar y 
tion in an American jurisdiction and (2) those that enable students 
to their countries with a more thorough understanding of some 
American law. 

A student with a degree from a foreign law school who has met the 
competitive admissions criteria will be admitted to the Center 8$ E 
for the Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) (MCom 
Prac.]) or Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) (MC con 
Prac.]) degree. the 

To prepare for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, i" 
may apply for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Comp? 
(American Practice) degree. The J.D. degree requires 84 semeste 
work in law school (credit is given for work in a foreign law Jd Ü 
ceptional circumstances) and will qualify the student to take m 
examinations. The M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.) degree requires 32 


of work and satisfies the requirements of the District of € lumbi i i 
cn 


are cautioned to ascertain the requirements of the bar for whi 
qualify prior to selection of their law school programs. 


ay 


iien p students ra inning to return to their home counte m porh 


co 
tice). This Mies progrs im en: cad the sadip to gain a broader cen 
of the American legal system by taking basic courses in the T 
ever, it is not intended to qualify a student to take a U.S. 


* 


AIC MK 


7 
zx 
Ln s x x x X208 


- 
Aa a Rn 
r^ 


Docc 


PPlicass 
Catio, 
| n 1 : : x 
I" the fa must be received from foreign applicants no later than June 1 
ember | emester (March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doctor degree), 
or the Spring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions. 


! all educational institutions attended to send directly 
lu ad. credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, exam- 
rom oF degrees received. Original diplomas, certificates, and 

h Wired, but ondary schools and all colleges and universities attended 
UM Xaminatic, "Xceptional cases Certified copies will be accepted. Records 
"ly of the Y ns and certificates are also needed. All records become the 
niversity and cannot be returned. 


> longue is not English are required to take the Test of 

Language and attain as an absolute minimum the score 

ing th re or admission to the National Law Center. This is a 
ice E" St and sh Students are responsible for making arrangements for 

: Tinceton a Ould address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing 
returned an Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form 

e semester f Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the be- 

à Or which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, 

he application, entitles the student to have the 
ifferent institutions. Registration for the Test of English 


remitted with t 
ree d 
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as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for admission ! 
Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains ! 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student shoul 
that the scores be sent to the Dean's Office. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Degree of Juris Doctor.—Entrance requirements for foreign 
are the same as those stated on pages 10-12, except that advanced sf? 
rarely granted for study in foreign law schools. 

For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) @ 
ter of Comparative Law (American Practice).—The entrance require 
the successful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, 
letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, 
and graduation in law with high academic standing from a recognize 
university. P 

For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A foreign student will only | 
sidered for admission to the Master of Laws program if he or she has 
doctor or post-juris doctor degree in law with high academic sta? 
an American university. , 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The usual " 
quirements are the successful completion of and graduation from 4 f, 


arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from ™ 
sium, lycee, or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized foreign We 
outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and 9; . 
Laws degree with high academic standing from an American univers 2 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Comparative Law, -— 
Juridical Science.—Degree requirements for foreign students are t 
those stated on pages 14—15, 19-20, and 21-22. t 

Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice).—The student mus " 
a residence period of not less than two semesters, which should b€ e 
All requirements for the degree must be completed in a period n% gj 
three years from the time of registration for the degree. The student ie 
plete satisfactorily 24 semester hours of approved courses of the ter 9^ 
such other departments of the University as the faculty of the Cen p i 
prove, and must maintain a cumulative average of at least 55. mest 
average of 65 is required for those admitted after the spring ser 

Master of Comparative Law (American Practice).—The Të i 
this degree are the same as those for the degree of Master of ct d 
(Foreign Practice) except that this degree requires 28 semester a p 
work with a cumulative average of at least 65. For those StU " 
for or after the 1979 Fall semester, 32 semester hours of course 
cumulative average of at least 65 will be required. 


PEEL 
» s Sy ene n aXe 
LI 


———— 


y classified Students 


S tudents may be admitted to the National Law Center as Un- 
tudents, in accordance with the following regulations: 


oe for a Bachelor of Law s or Juris Doctor degree with an above- 

* at another law school which is a member of the Association of 

7 aid Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association may, 

*dit or "A tn the Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student to earn 
only E *r to the other law schools. Such students are normally ad- 
Mester ) the summer sessions. They are admitted to the fall or spring 


Only : 
nly in unusual circumstances. 


* MTaduate x i 
1 Lay, ates of law schools which are members of the Association of Amer- 


lake . E Ools or are approved by the American Bar Association who wish 
sified Siac m without pursuing degree programs may be admitted as 
E a ents, 

Ds, lassified articipate in the work of the course, take examina- 
rades recorded. Credit for work earned as an Unclassi- 
! unless ED m be applied to satisfy the requirements for a degree pro- 
Mission, "Press written approval is granted by the Dean at the time of 


tiny; 
ung Legal Education 


, to keep abreast of current dex elopments in the 

. any of the courses in the National Law Center on a non- 

s ia Dntinuing Legal Education students. Such students do not take 
Implif q cong and no grades are recorded for their work. 

On admission and registration procedure is used and must be com- 

ue she last day of regular registration for the appropriate 

z C tem Education students pay only the tuition fee on the 

x Ve E a may not participate in student activities or benefit 

ONS are opie eges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education 

k ts.) Ject to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly reg- 
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PENERAL INFORMATION 


i. tional Law Center has an enrollment of about 1.700 for the J.D. and 
"lime day div; Approximately 1,000 students are enrolled in the 
Shing divi: IVision for the J.D degree and 400 are enrolled in the part-time 
MP Postt 7, ~œ% Three hundred students. many from abroad, 


*Bree pr grams 


are enrolled in 
* Cegree programs. 


JA q 
| Y AND EVENING 


CLASSES 
dy Cla: 
( i Sses meet In t 


s e mornings in 50-minute periods and in the afternoons in 
e periods 


and also in sessions 


tid s of two 50-minute periods, Monday 
riod ay. Trial Practice Court and certain other courses meet for two- 
. “4s On Sa nis 

Bening d turday mornings. 


credit eni meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 
i TW Tees, *.&., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three-credit 
F ster ap. o ministrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the 
? Meets 4 ne *vening for the other half: a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts 

~ evening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards 
ina » the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 


nati : I > 

On Only ons for both day and evening classes may be given in the after- 
Xàminations for day students may be given in the evening. 

1 


‘MER TERM 


with day and evening classes, is offered in the summer, 

E r either or both sessions. No beginning students are 
e T ~ 3 

e s uris Do tor program in the summer term. 


$e er H : 
Que lerm is Shorter than a semester of the academic 


year, and, as a 
Ce. ; J , , 
idence E 3 student mus 


it t attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 
eive rec. academic year or attend one and one-half summer 
m p sidence credit for a semester 


© semester hours may be taken e 
i tut tenths of a semester of residence credit for each ses- 
4 Maximum S in Which they are registered for 3 or more semester 

, semester hours may be taken each session by evening 
Students receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit 
the Summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 


ach session by day students. 


submit application forms and complete credentials 


Of the sa 
Em Semester for w hich they seek admission. 
„discrimination 


icap, or nation 
Or an unc] 


In the selection 

against any applicant because of sex, race, 
al origin. An application fee of $25 for a de- 
assified student) must accompany the application. 
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Forms for application for admission or readmission are avail: 
should be returned to the Office of Admissions of the National I 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

For further details concerning students from foreign institution: 


22—24 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Juris Doctor Program.—Beginning students are admitted only at 
the fall semester. 

The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assem 

(LSDAS) by completing and m: üling the registration form supplied 
application blank. No application to this school will be processed 
companied by a Law School Application Matching Form, which i 
each applicant’ LSAT/LSDAS registration packet. Since an LS: 
LSDAS report cannot be produced by Educational Testing Service ! 
Matching Form, it will be necessary to return to the applicant any 
received without it. A transcript from each college or university atten 
then be sent directly to LSDAS, Educational Testing Service, Box 9 
ton, New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent to the Nat 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy! 
school and others designated on the registration form. If the trans 
has been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of receipt 
lors degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to sub 
transcript directly to the National Law Center. 

To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginning stl 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be b 
the National Law Center before March 1. This means that the Oct? 
cember Law School Admission Test should be taken (see “Entran® 
ments," page 11). 

All papers of transfer students should be received by the Admis 
no later than June 2 for the fall semester, December 3 for the sprin? 
May 1 for the first summer session, and June 2 for the second ® 
sion. 

For additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handbook © 
edition, available in October 1980, and prepared by the Law Scho? 
Council and the Association of American Law Schools. This 
material on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, applying © mos! 
and the study of law, together with individualized information on™ or 
can law schools, It may be obtained at college bookstores oF © 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. el 

Master’s and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at the 
the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer bt 

Application for admission, together with all required cre den ig 
received by July 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the 9^ gj 
ter, and one month prior to registration for the summer session 
plication is made. e 

Unclassified Students.—Lawyers who wish to take gradus. gi 
admitted at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semes sera 
the summer sessions. Students who wish to earn credits for 


» 
TOLA 
A ra 


nan r 


REGISTRATION 


hel 
able the or of Laws or Juris Doctor degree at anothe 
av Summer sessions if they 
Schoo} and hay 


» get m to the fall or 


r institution may be admitted 
are students in good standing at an accredited 
e shown unusual ability in their law studies; they 
: spring semester only in unusual circumstances. 
ils, plication for ; with required credentials, for 
Tee at m credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of | 


are ad- 


a student who 
-aws or Juris Doctor 


issio € page 25), should be received at the Office of 
egist ns of the National Law Center at least one month prior to the first day 
e. Tation for the semester or summer session for which 


application is 


EL 
PPlication for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers who wish 
i "E "yw rourses (see page 25), should be received at the Office of Ad- 
th 9! the National I aw Center by July 1 for the fall semester, November 
. le Spri i " 


n f ng semester, and one month prior to registration for the summer 
Whic application is made. 


5 


previously registered but did not attend 
mmer term excluded) should file an application for read- 


ates for readmission are the same as those for admission 
or Admission,” page 28). 
has attended one or m 
nivers 
i Dondegrec stu 


during the most 


ore higher institutions during his ab- 
ity or if he applies as a degree candidate and was pre- 
dent, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to 


fo cas Sr cen s 
Te a : 

[regit ding Classes 
: e . 

Sion”) unti] Proper credentials 


each student must register in person. No student will 


have been filed and approved (see “Ad- 
May > accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

N of pEr inst? DOt register concurrently in George Washington University 
. 0 th u : 


1 hiv Ilion, Registration in more than one college, school, or divi- 
e T- ` . a 
> stran lY requires the written permission of the deans concerned, 
ration, 
G 


record is not clear for any reason is not 


Pt of a final 


itte 9n on the stated 
Cou Student ^ 


letter of admission a new student is 
days of registration. 
“—A student previously registered who was not registered 


ligi a letter of preceding semester or summer session must apply for 
* fo Tegist Teadmission (see "Readmission," above) before becom- 
Tation, 
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DATES AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., € 
following periods: fall semester, August 21 and 22; spring semestet 
12 and 13. 

A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is pel 
register after the regular registration days. 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


— 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1980 
sessions and the academic year 1980-81. (See below for the project 
and fee increases for 1981-83.) 


Tuition Fees 

For all students except Doctor of Juridical Science candidates: 
Full-time program (11 or more hours*), each semester ................ 
Part-time program, each semester hour 


Doctor of Juridical Science candidates,t including the final examination »* 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours: 
Loto Wer et M c eee eR 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours 
Each semester hour for which the student registers 


Energy Surcharge (charged all students registered on campus) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours: 
Each semester Verom ERE Li 


For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester: 
Each semester hour for which the student registers ................ mmm? 


Graduation Fee ..... ise us hal eie tat 


Special Fees 
Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable 
Application fee (unclassified student), nonrefundable 
Application fee for room reservation, nonrefundable n 
Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree ¢ 
dacy (payable in two installments—$100, nonrefundable, by & date 
ified in the letter of admission, $350 by June 2) .. eet 
Fee for binding Master's theses and S.J.D. dissertations 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated P 


wi ; . more 

* With the prior permission of the Dean, a J.D. degree candidate may take 

hours after the first year of study. "m" essit. 9 
sut 

t The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $1,17 ver semester for four of 09" 


jon 
clusive of the summer term or terms. If the Faculty should approve an extens 
must maintain continuous enrollment. 


» 
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Bi Payment fee, 


charged for failure 
4Yment Of Fee c». P 


to make payments when due (see 


| 
cement of | S,” below) — inthe ih Boater 15.00 
1 nancial reinst: a or stolen picture identification card d — 2.00 
for Donpay atement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance | | 
turned Em of fees (see "Pay ment of Fees,” below) .......ccccese.0...... 35.00 | 
Dsufficio fi e, Charged a student whose check is returned because of | 
anscript © Inds or for any other reason é eoceeescesccesoenees 15.00 | | j 
| lf two or nd for each transcript of record : : HUN. 2.00 
he first ey © transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each of 
} 9 Copies is $2; fee for each additional copy .......................... .50 
Bistra i i 
ivileges A ap Campus in the 1l niversity entitles each student to the following 
he Univer services of the Student and Alumni ( areer Services Office; the use 
ts ersity Library: 


» gymnasium privileges; admission to all athletic con- 


the University Hatchet, the | 
debates; medical attention as de- E 
These privileges terminate and a stu- | | 
hdrawal or dismissal from the University. 


* Unless p - LE. 

dent cias otherwise Specified; subscription to 
jPribeq n ‘Paper; admission to University 

Mis no er Student Health Service, 


! Onger In residence upon wit 


ee, 
T 5] Wer ries I 
ies ED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1981—83 | 
y er the | 
dts 199 " Students may plan realistically, tuition increases for the academic 
Pre and 1982-83 have been estimated as follows: 


by y . 
| IBI g Year (full-time students): 


1982 93 JUItteeeseeeenens rea Hes ens HM 9À 9. — $500.00 | 
he, reeset : VEN IESU d 600.00 
P ase 
20.00 | | 


25.00 


Project future economic data with certainty. The in- 
above are merely estimates based on present circumstances 


; a) interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. The I 
tia ‘ed tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obligated 
Rig ll as they . inancial basis Economic conditions in the recent past, 
be, ‘s “tect private educational 


te Sig institutions, have been extremely 
Wired "IBnific 


ant increases in tuition in excess of the above limits may 


lap Is 
l Bes are Permitted to 


at Ties complete registration or attend classes until all 
Stal the Office f ution and fees for each semester are due and payable in | 
ide, Mey 9! the Cashier 


t ia Y Order, « at the time of each registration. Checks and 

Th identi cat; should be made out to George Washington University with 
* Studen, On number s} t 

iden en 3 


wv 1own in upper left hand corner. | 
his zung for ts, Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining | | 
~ tereg for uition, Various fees, and room and board charges. Stu- | 
T Semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 


442 ees ee ee 


“Ne ee 


— f» 
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contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registrat 
mitting them to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on 
Wednesday of the ninth week of classes for the fall and spring 
Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balano 
charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, go 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permit 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges & 
value of the tuition awards by $1,100 or more. Under such circ? 
the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due ^ 
student at the time of registration and to defer the balance by sign! 


ferred payment contract 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be auto 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest cif 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due Wi 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially en". | 
the student forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 


information until the account is settled financially. Financial settle] 
{3 | quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition to 
| cial reinstatement fee of $35 
i | Returned Checks—A student whose check is returned unpaid by 


for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check 
n within 15 days, the student will forfeit all rights to check cashing * 
f versity, and future payments for tuition, dormitory, food service 
special fees will require payment by cash, certified check, or money 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS 
f colle 


i, Several commercial programs for those who wish to pay fo A 
ost 7, 


monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but ff 

life insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and appli¢ 

dress inquiries to the following ! p 

1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, philad? 
) 19106 r 
l 2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. jane 

| Boston, Mass. 02100 

| 3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

| The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not m 
of applications for these various programs, but will be happy to 
ance to students and parents. 


X 


"LL 
aintalf! 
am n 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


: | yr. in 
| Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change gy 
| ule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. , 


bree 008 ^U 
* No refund of the $100 deposit required of entering students is granted. nee 


drawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer Sess 
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Urses i 

Ses j i 

m 5 permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary cir- 
a ace J 


à authoring ation to an instructor Is not an acceptable notice. 
itio on ML a iwals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
e 85's and fees will be made in accordance with the following sched- 

i he fall and spring semesters 


f Co, 
"iple 
d nr Withdrawal from the University 


tae On or before Satt of the first week of classes ............ 90% 

ithdraw x. on or before Satur ot the third week of classes €». 15% 
: ‘itha d. On or before Sat rday of the fifth week of classes ............ 50% 
| al after the fifth week of classes ....... vi iiM. E None 
| via, nee in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 

Nee between, J p * rane student, tho above sonda applies to the differ- 
r the ne “narges for the original program and the adjusted charges 
| program 
: t ; 


d in a full-time progr: 


Conti pr m who drops or adds a course and 
nu 
Of tis © be in a f 


ull-time program will have no financial adjustments 


| ade other than those involvir 1g course fees. 
Bulati 
o Ete ; 
for. Boverning student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
Service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 
Ref, IRIURE SN MI 


Und 
d Olicie ; 3 i F- K 
Ads 4 4: cies of the 1 niversity are in conformity with guidelines for re- 
Pled by th € American Council on Education 


4 " Ca 
wes SSe will tuition be 


refunded or reduced because of absence from 


Orizas; 
Ver iion to withdraw 
Stude Who does not have 
"in arr watt encouraged 
Tangements in 


and certification for work done will not be given 
a clear financial record. 

to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
the community. 


has been able in recent years to assist many stu- 
Ne financial aid 


e Various l al aid they require, through full or partial schol- 

$ lo; 

nds - E. Programs, part-time employment, or a combination of 
“SiStance. "WU 


N TE 
AN AND PROFESSION. AL SCHOOL 


* Natio ENS SERVICE 

ancia 8 Law Ca 

uj Aid Servic “nter participates in the Graduate and P rofessional School 

mai Reeds, Ente (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis of an applicant's 

NW lens Tom — Students wishing to receive financial aid should request 

s ben 08540 *APSFAS, Edu cation Testing Service, Box 944, Princeton, 

w qe tents vil © Information provided by the applicant and the appli- 
Ater 9€ analyzed, 


and a copy of the report will be sent to the 


itio 
on, students entering the National Law Center who desire 
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to be considered for a scholarship must submit a letter to the Law 
March 1 outlining their academic qualifications, their extracurricular 4 
ind their reasons for believing a scholarship award to them is justified 

Students needing financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS in? 
their reports to be received at the Law Center as early as possible 9 
Committee on Student Financial Aid of the Center will begin making 
in March, and available funds are limited 

No awards will be made to an entering student until the admission 


has been completed. 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


Scholarships and Research Assistantships 
Application and correspondence concerning scholarships and reset 
tantships should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless otherwise spect 


cation and supporting credentials should be submitted no later tha 


preceding the period for which the award is made aft 
Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Scholarship (1973). -Schol 
for needy law students from the Washington, D.C., area. 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).—Partial scholarsh 
students in the National Law Center. 


Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947),—Me 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuitio® 


ship for the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarde 0 
Bachelor of Arts 


"L 


and promising graduate of this University with a Y 
lent degree. Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every three * 


Honor Scholarships Two scholarships available each year to stu p 
ing upon full-time study. Each scholarship provides a cash award, s 
to tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three Y pl 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college records 4 


demic and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test scores; a 

retain the scholarship for the second and third years, the candi 

maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative. pose 
Law Center Tuition Remission.—For Juris Doctor students, 


nancial need. pl 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959) Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta 


Fraternity (International), provides tuition aid to a student in the ot 
of the Juris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achievemen 
to the Center in the first year pol 
Vernon Romney Scholarship Fund (1977).—To provide 8 sc 
some worthy student in the Law School. 
Trustee Scholarships.—Scholarships awarded each year to e 
students, for tuition aid, in amounts depending on need. Candid 


demonstrated qualities of leadership, in addition to scholastic ? 


a Ba 


retain the scholarship, the successful candidate must maintain B po? 
for each year and cumulative. Application must be made to the 
March 1. 

Tuition-aid scholarships are also available to continuin f 
year full-time students with demonstrated scholastic ability, 9P "d 
financial need and capacity for leadership. Application should 


Dean prior to June 1. 


„cond 
g sec h 


bank S. Whitcomb 


7 f Frank S. Whit 
Scholarship Fund (1971)—Bequest of Frank S. Wh 
2Chok u und - — tme 
for th iding and assisting worthy vo if ner ink wome 
uring a | | 
: 8 a leg oi | 
i ] I is ish tO VISI 
: raduate Fellowship Information Center Students may p ot ii 
lo Graduate Fellowship Information Center (2025 H St., ! , 
" Information on fellowships and grants 
a Funds 
jumber of loan funds 
gh the gener sity of friends of the University number e : a, : 
he "a "x n I 1d; the Kobe! 
i, lable Among them ire the Lyle T. Alverson Loan Fun e 
S ! g né 


; the ind Gwen- 
ol Aan Fund; the George R. Beneman Loan | und r- aor T ~- 
m Me. t3 d: 1 tudent Loan Fund: the R« ! 
M afritz Foundation Minority Law Student Loa 
ary 


; > > Robert McKinney Cooper Me- 
lori ^ cc onnel € ooper Loan Fund; the R eT 
Tia] Lo 


dc Co- 

oÜn Lo Fund; the District of 

an Fund; the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fi st of Co- 

bia AT Associat = I i Fi nd; the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Loan tom 

] Ciation Loan ind; thc Via Gabor : 

a Well W Ellison Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet Ge ge Fou dar 
i - “atin ( r "t . 

s Loan Fund; the George Washington Law Association Loan "un a 

> "t lucational Trust Loan Fund: the 

à Olu Loan Fund the Jephson Educatk la 

EA. é und; th 


} f 1912, 1918, 1921, 1924, 
d SSOciation - for the law classes of 1912, 1918. zo p 
ny 3] mm i A, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950. 
21, 33, 35. 36, 193 LL? "bin p a 55: the Law 
9,1952, 1953, 1955, 1959. 1960 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, S2 cone L 
ohn. oan Fund. the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund: the Horace L. 
6$ Ma a coe J 
0b *moria] Assistance Fund ^ j : ike Pelekiri 
ag : Miller Loan Fund: the Joan Murphy Loan Fund: the mte pon 
qq und; the Phi D Ita Delta Lo in Fund; the W. Theodore I ICTS i H 
Nd: id Cita Cité Vall UNO. 3 » " - ‘und: the 
: t : ý - imuel Loan Fund; 
iliam E Ockport Loan Fund; the Samuel L. Samu : 


"und > ville Hassler Wal- 
ln anaka Law Students Assistance Loan Fund; the Orville Ha 

e * 

* Rut Moria] Lc 


the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund: the 
UIC i 


5 e £ nd; 
an Fund; the W.H. Williams Memorial aen meg > 
P. > Yadao and Kanemoto Loan Fund. 
In dditi ilson Loan Fund: and the Y adao 1 ca 7 sh a gei 
|n Prog Os financia] assistance is available through the 
A Ta 


: » Nati 
PPlication on 


al Direct Student Loans, and other sources. 
Or finar 


ce o > Jea $ 
cial assistance should be made in the Office of the Dean 
T RS AND DOCTC 


JRAL PROGRAMS 
ihi 
Cati i ; p 
. made before March 1 preceding the period x Mec 
à de . Made The applicant should submit an application for admissic 
a, The candid 


e | ate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship to the 
Mati etter of application should 


E 
Ublishe: le to experie 
Of asses 3L writi 


y ngs, and such other in 
. SS £ inc 
Uge Stance 


formation the student believes will 
Consideration of the application. Applicants Den 
i recommendation to be sent from two members of t: 
nclided get to the Dean. The applicant's academic rank in » — 
— in t * transcript of the law school or in the letters 

Graduate Fellowship.—Sponsored by the Food and 
Stipend of $10,000 will be available in 1980-81 to 


i ^mic work er this 
in Food ang Drug Law. The academic work under 


VALENT PEE 
Dya Non o 
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Fellowship leads to receipt of a general, undesignated Masters deg 
designated Masters degree in Administrative Law: Economic Reguli! 
Patent and Trademark Law, on the satisfactory completion of 24 crea 
of approved work. A thesis of publishable quality will be a mandatory | 
ment for the degree, as well as a minimum two hours per semester 9 1 
work in food and drug practice in the Law Center's clinical prosil 
the supervision of a faculty advisor. | 

Marcus B. Finnegan Memorial Fellowship.—Established in memory TE 
cus B. Finnegan, LL.M. '57, who, as an alumnus, lawyer, and teach 
distinction to the field of patent law. The Fellowship was established e 
with generous gifts by Mr. Finnegan's law firm, Finnegan, Henderson 
Garrett & Dunner, his clients, and his many friends. The income from 
lowship is used to finance a Graduate Fellowship in Intellectual Prope 
a requirement that the recipient of the Fellowship prepare a publish? l 
in the field of international intellectual property. | 


: 


Richard Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law 4 


Bequest of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912. Awarded 1978-19 
nate years, for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of p?* 
trademarks. 

Teaching Fellowships.—Three or four fellowships available each p 
stipend of $8,000 plus tuition for an approved course of study lea 
advanced degree. Teaching fellowships are awarded for a term o 
demic years. Fellows conduct the first-year course in Legal Research © 
ing and work with the students to improve their legal writing ? v 
arrangement with the Dean, they may also be given the opportuni 
additional courses. 


W- — -—-— om 


Y 
peo 


y FF SSF EE PCR EE rE eS e 


izes 


A 


Jano 
rize 


ER. Ds , 
Burns P Established by Jacob Burns, a law 
DiVersitvy A me nd $100 
Nem y. medal and $1 
eti bers of the winning 
ition 5 


alumnus and Trustee 
awarded annually to each of the two 
team in the upperclass Van Vleck Moot Court com- 
Fields Graduate Prize. 


4d Uuate 


Fifty dollars awarded annually to the 
has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in a 
tary eni Prize. I stablished by Charles Carroll Glover, At. an Hon- 
€ of the ( hiversity, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustri- 

Doks, 9d Of the bar of the District of Columbia. Consists of selected law 
at arded annually to the student who has attained the highest average 

Ka < third-year, full-time course. 


"üt whe oe Pi Prize. —Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the law stu- 
John p, 1S the highest average for the first year. 

: bequest, a medal awarded annually to the 
vho attains the highest average grade in the 
s Doctor. 

rizes. 


E By bequest, $75 awarded annually to the student 
" "Ded the highest 


average grade in the first-year, full-time course; 
the end ie student who has attained the highest cumulative average grade 
Unit © second-year. full-time course. 
dent, ‘ates Law Week Award.—Presented to an outstanding senior law 


urn Prize \ cash reward to the outstanding student in 
l Procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 
n in memory of his mother. 


w ve Candidates, -Juris Doctor candidates without substantial out- 
E ay take x may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such stu- 
aad | à mes In the evening only if they are not scheduled in the day- 
E le of the hours taken are in day courses. The Dean is 
w Wever. la ve programs of study of more than 14 hours in exceptional 
inr Requires will be approved which would permit the student 
ear ents for the degree in less than 28 months after beginning 
Whether o Study. Students with more than 15 hours of outside employ- 
n the day or evening division, must take a limited program of 


: 10 hours a week. Students taking a majority of their 
Ing Ir 


à [i TS, ex ay not take more than 10 hours a week: the minimum 
E US exe, : 
is led time > In special cases where 6 may be approved by the Dean 


ined rene i minimum schedule of 


n 11 hours in the day division is 
€Xceptic 
t Ption 
he Dean, 


al circumstances when a reduced program is au- 
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Students taking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 hous 
evening division must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar 
course. : 

Students may transfer from the day division to the evening divis 
with the permission of the Dean. 

With the approval of the Dean, second- and third-year students may 
maximum of 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other depart! 
the University: such a student must receive a grade of at least B to obti! 
for such courses, and in no event will the grade count in computing 


lative average. | 

Master's Candidates.—Master's candidates without substantial out 
ployment may take a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students with 
15 hours of outside employment must take a limited program of stud] 
exceed 8 hours a week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless app" 
fewer hours is given by the Dean for a limited time. 


ATTENDANCE 
"t 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for succe 
A student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may 
from taking the examination. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

A student may not add courses or change from one section t 
same course without the approval of the Dean. Students may j dí 
only with the written approval of the Dean. In addition, appro? 
structor is ordinarily required unless the request is made early in th 
Under no circumstances may any student drop a course after the 
classes in any semester or summer session. 


b 
o anoh 


RESEARCH PAPERS 


later than the last day of classes of the following semester, OF 
permission of the Dean, not later than the normal graduation date 
dent), subject to the following conditions: (1) no student will recel” 
for the course for any purpose until a paper acceptable to the # 
been submitted; (2) if a paper is submitted after the last d " 
(or the last Wednesday before registration for the spring seme 

grade the student may receive for the course is CR (Credit 
Credit), except that failure ultimately to submit any paper "2 de 
result in a grade of 45. Students who are candidates for the + e 
register for one course requiring a research paper in each pn d 

third year; with the approval of the Dean such students may 1*8 yl 
than one such course each semester. Approval of the Dean " 


second-year students to take such courses. 


REGULATIONS 


*Xaminations are held at the end Of most courses. 


t Every student is 
© take the regular exa 
"ce win ike the regular exa 


minations unless excused. No excuse for ab- 
*rüency * granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or other 
must be made in writing not later than one 

4 student excused from a final exami- 
nstructor for a Credit/No Credit deter- 


* permitted to pply to the red 
| select the mode of determination 


> The instructor w for example, a 
ly p SXamination or paper). The student will have the option of (1) com- 
lice ith th to the completion of the semester following the excused ab- 
Ving t ue instructor's procedure of determining Credit/No Credit, or (2) 
tly ,., Stade 7 (Incomplete) entered on the record and taking the next regu- 


|, V heduleq exami: =. l . LI d 
ta en af “amination for a numerical grade. The examination may not 
Per , atter exclusion f 


t Mission to take an n ea me 
tatiga ated, Permission t 
A stude vided for in the preceding paragraph. 
lo ig a a who has been excused i 
tion ; andidate 


mination before the regularly scheduled date will 
o take a postponed examination is limited to the 


rom taking a regular examination and 
à degree to be conferred prior to the next regular exami- 
may petition the Scholarship Committee, which may au- 
l inces require 

fails to take examination, a grade of 45 will be recorded 
used from the examination as provided above or 


rmission to drop the course 


Dt has been exc 
the Dean's pe 


NO crrpn,. 
Midas CREDIT OPTION 
ales fo 

T the * 
l pi the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition to courses 
ite. Siven on 
he e Tk on a 


12 semester hours of elective 
yw. COUrse i Credit/No Credit basis, and will receive a grade of Credit 
t may S satisfa ly completed with a grade of 65 or better. No stu- 
a numerical grade to a Credit/No Credit basis in a 
tour weeks of classes except with the permission of the 
a req. Used failure to take an examination in à course or failure 
fora. “quired ra... 3 co T" lior M 
‘“s€arch paper will result in the recording of a grade of 
ent may “n on a Credit/No Credit basis. 

ay t: ^ ; 
re than 17 semester hours of courses (including Law 


Col = Š m n 
tu NO Cred ses regularly given on a Credit/No Credit basis) on a 
Uden dit basis. 2. 


Ihe are ad d 

ty à Cr im to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 
. Tedit/No A . i * 

in et n "UNO Credit basis. In the opinion of the faculty, a stu- 


n a Credit/No Credit basis may, in view of 
aDParenti, f . "ttu 

der “rently attached to grades by educational institutions and 
Strimentai t t 


nts career in the legal profession. 


de 

$ 4 

are 

log Te Riven n 

el ' 4, ` in numeric 1 
Ow XCellent ar a 


terms eq livalent to letter grades as follows: 
Good; 65-74, C, Satisfactory: 55 64, D, Poor 
45-54, F, Failure. In Law courses 220, 321- 


399, 459, 479. 509, 579. and 593 grades are 


E 34 for graduation: 
7» 345, 346. 385 
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CR, Credit (minimum grade of 65 required for J.D. candidate 
quired for LL.M. candidates); NC, No Credit. A student who has? 
cused from taking a regularly scheduled examination is given the $ 
Incomplete. See "I xaminations" (page 39) for grade upon failure fd 
examination. Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the work 
Grades between 55 and 64, however, do 
affect a student's cumulative 8* 


n 


55 or to post- . 


completed and credit given 
sent satisfactory work and adversely 
credit is given to J.D. candidates for 
dates for grades below 65. No grade may be changed by an instruct 
has been posted in the law school or disclosed to a student unless 
been an error in arithmetic certified in w riting as such by the instruct?" 
Anv student who receives a grade below 55 (F) has the right t% ! 
from the same or a different instructor, but only with? 
academic year. (This does not apply to post-J.D. students.) The? 
ceived in the retaken course shall be entered into the student's 
> included in 


addition to the original grade, and both grades shall be i 
the student's average. A student may exercise the right to retake 4 
only with respect to two different courses during study at the Law 

The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all coU 
while a candidate for a particular degree. 


grades below 


course once, 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


r oW 
for the Degree of Juris Doctor. A student whose | 
5.0 but is above T 
ative 


Candidates 
average at the end of 
put on probation. If suc 
65.0 at the end of the next semester, 
any succeeding semester unless the 
olarship Committee. í 
at the end of any semest 
any succeeding semest? 
‘ holarshiP 


any semester falls below 6 
h a student fails to raise the cumul 
the student will not be 
register for student petitions 
ceives the permission of the Sch 

A student whose cumulative average 
64.0 will not be permitted to register for 
student petitions for and receives the permission of the Sc 
to register. " 

A student who fails or receives a grade of No Credit in fg 
course over the entire period of law study will not be permitte "t ' 
any succeeding semester or to graduate unless the student petit! 
receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee. ing 

A student who is not permitted to register under the foregone 


will be excluded as of the beginning of the semester for whic 
ineligible to register. the! 
Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that. nid 
are entitled tO j^ 


be permitted to register for the next semester 
school and to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the 
complete the work for which they are registered. "T 
Anv student excluded may petition for reinstatement; if 
demonstrate that the low grades were due to circumstances 
control and that the student has the capacity to pursue the 
definite likelihood of success, that student may be readmitte | 
conditions as may be imposed by the Scholarship Committee. ap 
Despite the above provisions, à student will be allowed t9 co 
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Ing semester. 
> Purpose the term “semester” includes a session of the summer term. 


es for Masters’ and Do toral Degrees A candidate for a master’s 


© whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the faculty, 

action ef Onsideration the requirements and standards for the degree, may, 

di de x e faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for which the 
3 Currently registered 

bree d -— average of 78 (see page 19) is required for the Master of Laws 

‘ative = Cumulative average of 65 (see page 24) for the Master of Com- 

—W degrees. A student w hose cumulative average falls below the re- 


l : : : . : 
hout imum at any time will be ineligible for continuation in the program 
ister * Permission of the Dean. Such a student will not be permitted to 


Ves the : any succeeding semester unless the student petitions for and re- 
Uncj si Mission of the Dean or the Board for Graduate Studies, 
Ym Nified Students, —An unclassified student whose work is not satisfac- 


tly ^. * excluded 
tly Tepiste d ec 


at the end of the semester for which the student is cur- 
Te 


MM > 
MER on 
» R SCHOOL CREDIT 


at such schools in their Juris Doctor program 
t have the courses they wish to take approved by the 


M ents may 
this Vici ats may not take courses in summer sessions at other law schools 
M at IQ if these s 


: € Nation. 
to won ational L 


'ogram, Students who register at another law school 
an with an official transcript of their work there promptly 


i NSCR 
Ip "PUR 
kia IS OF RECORD 


titanen. 
form, 2Scri f : 
eer Stud Pts of Student records will be issued on request of the student 
e à : ? e^ 1 
"wy langer; Who has clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charged 
TID " 
b. 32 fee; £, When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same 


a ee 1S MIT " H " m 
"Bed fo " Charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 
ach additional transcript. 


TIN 
NUQU 
JS EN 
e o "NROLLMENT 
andi 
D date 
e es are ; 
te eQuire “te expected to maintain continuous enrollment until all 
1 'hen à e > 3 í 
"n e Student ^ are satisfied, By failing to register for one semester or 
» d c £ 
TK age 29) breaks registration and must be readmitted (see “Read- 
Wires : A readmitted student is required to satisfy the curricu- 
> €Xistir 


1g at the time of readmission. 


ON Ren., 
ln REQUIREMENTS 
awar . " 
"mede In February, May, and September. 

*d by the Faculty for graduation, a student must have met 
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the admission requirements of the National Law Center; completed 


and other requiremet 


torily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, 
from all indebi 


degree for which the student is registered and be free 
the University. Registration is required for the semester or summer 
the close of which the degree is to be conferred. 

Application for Graduation An “Application for Graduation” 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration 
semester or summer session of the final year. Students completing * 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas qu 
convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degre 
ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for 
Sessions. If they wish, such students may participate in the Winter Coni 


fo 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish andl 
All members of the community are 
work. Incom 


and mea 


guidelines of academic behavior 
to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic 
have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, , | 
writing papers, and taking ^ 


all proper procedures for doing research, 


tions. 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with " i 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them- 2 i 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considera | 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and ! 
offense against the community and will be prosecuted through the ( 
versity channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty ca” 
from the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic ^K 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE 
OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


. OR to : =" «ac t0 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies ! T. 
policies governing access to and release of student education recor! Wh 
by educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds: © 4 E 


: . » situ 
complies with this statute, which states, 1n part, that such instit" pt 
; sod t0 "hi 

1. afford students access to education records directly related r ` 
: | 


h 
o challenge sue 


2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing t 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; p") 

: info! j 

releasing infor of 
Universi if 
ay qj 

m 4 d 


receive the student's written consent before 
his or her education records to persons outside the 


directorv information as indicated below. Information 
tten consent only 4 


or 


to a student’s parents without such wri 
of the student’s financial dependency; and el Bie 


-- à a t0 
comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena 


dent's record, notifying the student of this action. 


2 
] 


Ue Ir. 
5 local ey Will release the following directory information upon request: 
1 atendan c and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 
l €; school, college, or division of enrollment: field of study; 
Sarned; degrees earned: honors received; participation in organ- 
liere chartered or otherwise established by the University 
s. Slate athletics); and height and weight of members of ath- 
Witten Suet who does not wish such directory information released 
ice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 
the University's full policy statement on the release of student 
be Obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


Cha Various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
ange rans: ? : n . 
en age requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
ever d > s - 
the Proper authorities may determine. 


TO 
DISMISS sr DENTS 


a false statement or conceals material information 
: admission, registration card, or any other Uni ersity doc- 

8 à E ° . 
registration may be canceled and the student will be in- 

Sper - M . * 
Pecial action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. 
niy teseryed t 1 
t Versity Or fr 
t e ". I 


"Y the University to dismiss or exclude any student 
9m any class or classes, w henever, in the interest of 
Diversity, the University Administration deems it advisable. 
0 M 
. AKE ç 
th i " CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 
When l'éSery 
e ed by : . a h 
lever circu bY the University to make changes in programs without 
Distances warrant such changes. 
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PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. 4 
and Found” Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Sec 


STUDENT CONDUCT 
The George Washing 


All students upon enrolling and while attending 
Student 


versity are subject to the provisions of the Statement of 
Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities 
the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and othet 
and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Universit 
ties. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of the w 
dent for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulatioff 
clude permanent expulsion from the University, which may make €f 
Regulations or requirements 
of students may not? 
published in! 


2 


another college or university difficult. 
only to a particular program, facility, or class 
generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be 


reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 

"t. 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including violati! 
listribution of drugs " 
the academic community should know that administrative action, | 
i ;vilefs 


include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other pr! to 
pension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order 


interests of the University and the rights of others. 


| laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or c 


Center for Academic and Administrative Computing 


Director F. William Rambo 


is 100 
The Center for Academic and Administrative Computing 1$ ot 
third floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer an gi 


tional supportive services are located on the first floor of sa "ds 
av: 


St., N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours a 

week to all faculty, staff, and students ft 

| The Center provides computational facilities, conducts semel k 

| with users, and provides operational assistance as required. po? IK: 
ates an IBM 3031 (OS/VSI) central processing unit and 4 ( J 
computer which provides terminal and card remote-job-entry pi” R 
3031 for students. There is a full range of compilers an a 


ware packages, of | 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School | the yl 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, pat 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other ^ wor 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course 


tud 


ent Services 


ËSIDENCp HALLS 


S 
tnts Welsity doe 


x OWever 
EY beco 


S not provide regular residence h 
» the Housing Office refers graduate students to apartments as 
Dus bir jit in three Univ ersity-owned buildings which are in the ! j 
li c. dditionally. the Housing Office operates an Off-C ampus Housing 
Sking "enter, ang provide information and assistance for those 
ations. For complete information on this service, as well as | 
> and referrals, interested applicants should contact Director ! | 
^ Seorge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. | | 


BE 
Op SERVICE | 


all space for graduate stu- | | 


attempts to | 


available from August to May, and is based on the 
calendar of registration, exams, 
€ law school calendar are made. 
plan has been set at $1,260. 
any 


and vacation periods. | | 
The rate for the seven- 

The any 14 meals per week | 
10 meals per week plan, $1,140. € 
vided in 


N on "Y S per week 
ontract service is 
two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin 
also be used on a cash equivalency basis in the 


may 


loor a la carte cafeteria and in the Rathskeller. | 
yy 
) HECK 
iq... MARVIN CENTER | 
Oy H | 
ing "* Heck M. 
ig Services Marvin Center Serves as the campus community center, pro- 
nts, aculi conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for | 
S the dine nt alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pro- 
a Bo the EX à variety of programs conducted by the University Pro- | 
sty i “partments offering course work in the performing arts, and 


i faculty org 
unity = COverning p^ 
T mel Plays 
' his Oa d 
TM i 


anizations. 


I 
. p * . | 
ing Board, representing varied segments of the University 
àn important I 


ole in the day-to-day functioning of the Cen- 
Works : 


and polic; closely with the full-time staff in the development of 
DN Policies which provide a framework for the Center's operation. | 
NT Hy. | 
§ SERVICE 


tude 
toria at Healt : 

h lal Buildin h Service is an Outpatient clinic located in the H.B. Burns 
Sic; 2 935 5 . | 
ci; Sat 935 22nd St., N.W. 


| 

foy 3. londa, E" “ssistants are available by appointment from 9 a.m. 
Dm Mary Care i ugh Friday. In addition, physician assistants are avail- 
l n Saturday 1 Walk-in patients Monday through Friday from 5 to 
Ur Seri .* "IOm 9 a.m. to noon, and on Sunday from 10 a.m. to ! 
i Ous eMergenc; 
tal i student’ Occurring during hours when the Student Health | 
ate the. treatment ~ may go to the Emergency Room of the University 

tes Pons bilin, his arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 

Dility of the student, 
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Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University V 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students who so desire mij 
of their own choice, but these students will be 1% 
all services rendered outs! 
laboratory work, af 


of the 


physicians and nurses 
for all fees charged. The bills incurred from 


Student Health Service (for example, x-r: 
outside physicians ) 


iy. work, 


to specialists or other are the responsibility 


Health and Accident Insurance 


A . . " T T 
The Student Health Service Office has arranged for and endorsed gro 
and accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time st! 
do not have other coverage. Interested students should contact t 


Health Service Office. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


than 10 semester hours must limit 
Work Load," pages - 
in outside * 


cid? 
A student taking more outside, 
t to less than 16 hours (see ~ Academic j 
from engaging 


men 
urged that full-time students refrain 
Although work in some special 
as a general rule it 


at ! 


during their first year. areas may, 
to the learning and experience of the student, 
with time needed for adequate study and preparation, which are 


a good legal education 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 
"1 


The Law Center takes a continuing interest in the. placement of ! 
and alumni. The Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Office ? 
providing information from alumni, law firms, gov ernment agendi? 
for our seniors and alumni t «diff 
and full-time law clerk We , 
of availa? 4 


A, 
= 


sources concerning job openings 
country. Other services include part-time 
programs on iob-seeking skills, a library 


mer positions, 
* sci} me 
on law placement, counseling on various opportunities, re qe 
an 


guidance, arrangement of on-campus interviewing programs, 
tration of the judicial clerkship evaluation program. offe. 
318 graduates informed the Placement pi^ 


Of the 1979 graduates, 
> si jons ~ pY 
yes of po it K wit , 


positions There was considerable variety in the ty] 
law firms, 73 with the federal government, 4^ . gig? 
i S jud* 

21 with business concerns, 3] € ere 
s~ TC. e 

sight with public inter if 


with account i 


130 in private 
local government agencies, 


eieht with legal services for the indigent, € 


tions, one with a public defender's office, seven veh ni 
in military positions, five with academic communities, and he p 
associations. These positions were located in 28 states an 
Columbia. 
VETERANS BENEFITS LIF 
aly 
x ; , 21^ Fi 
The veterans counselor, located on the fifth floor of Rice Hal d”, 
ional benefits as vetet "a 


N.W.. assists students entitled to educat T 
or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any $ uq 


benefits. This Office also process 


may arise concerning their 


REGULATIONS 


r al- 
onthly a 
) that mc 
Iministration sc : 
Veterans Adminis lependents. of 
the Ve DE 
ce to the ans or dep iino ap- 
oll e and attendance veterar omitting 2 
— aid > benefits as ve rior to sut btain the 
“ances Will be paid. entitled te sounselor | hould obt: 
en feasible Students en he veterans cot th students shor orth require- 
trans m consult with xh tion. All such r, which sets fc de to the 
S g ou . nistrati 4 tegistrar, ^ ma 
ation to the Veterans puertas of the €— — ^ m of general 
E : the : : of enr informatic 
et issued by 'ertification er infc 
to beet issu before Se includes othe 
: and whic 
trans ministration, a 
Test. 


'ashi n, 

l /ashingto 
t, N.E., We 
l. Capitol St., } 
t 941 N. Capi 
i ation is at 94] 
e Veterans Administra 
2042, 


TIES 
ABILITI 
TS WITH DIS, 
FOR STUDENTS WI 
"ICE. o SERVICES 


ins 

bilities cc 

th Disa "e 

for as ae Pow saat : 

T. 1 » AA : rat ac d m “A 

_ Services rices whic | Boh | 

Of the Office of d special da d de point of c sanity 

inate advising Orientation, - ) serves as a cei ish oa o mee in 
, r SC . or ; | as 2 

bleg S Udents The Director ts int tol : inform : 3 ad am 

| ouai a 

; D "yen Ay get iem library main 

| e resou 

ng disableg students, A resc 

"e for Benera] use 

Q Addition to coordin 

Brati 


10n of disabled stuc 
unit ' the Director 
è wi : 


h visual 
le 


Ri ; h 
9 the fourt 
ce ts with Disabilities IS 10 
i Studen S , 
Services for 5 
! l, 2121 Eye Street, N W 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


4.2 Df 
The courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. rhe U 


ght to withdraw any course announc a d 
The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory complet} 
I 


ifter the name of the course. if 
(2-2), andi 


reserves tne Tr 


course is indicated in parentheses 
ch semester is marked 


course giving two hours of credit e 
sd (2) 


ter course giving two hours of credit is marke 
In most courses, a final examination is held during the 
is determi ned in large part by that ext 


e xaminati ] 


ind the grade in the course 
1! 


These courses are parenthetically marked “Exa mination.” 


K 
a major research paper n 
ition are pa The $ 
completion of such a peper by a student individually will satisfy 


Writing curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree 


Courses parenthetically aired “Problem Assignments,” 
er or Examilt 


Courses that require the preparatior on p 
renthetically marked “Research Paper. 


examin 


ments,” “Take-home Examination,” “Choice of Pap 


“Clinical Work” indicate the nature of the method pla nned by M 
for determining in major part the grade to be given for = Mr p 

narked with any of these design ition s will not satisfy the I gal Wail 
ulum requirement for the J.D. degree "a 


Dav classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the M ff 
examinat! «ail 


afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many 
Exam? 


day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. 
y 


day students may be held in the evening. iof 
end of a course descrip 4 


A parenthetical designation at the 
whether the course is scheduled to be offered in the spring OT fa 


in the summer sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in » 


evening. When a double-numbered course is design: ated “Aca me 8 
first half of the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, th sng 
pring. Courses with no parenthetical designation indicat "d 


in the sp 
offering are not scheduled to be given during the 1980 summer 5* 


Courses for Juris Doctor Candidates p" 
^ 

- ff 

Required courses are numbered from 201 to 300. Courses num o 
to 400 are normally taken by second- and third-year student aiy ai 
bered from 401 to 600 are generally more adva inced. Second gw 
may take courses numbered above 400 only with the permissiO ‘ ny 


Ihird-vear students are encour ged to take one course num 
e with 


each semester. and may take more than one such cours i 
y 


of the Dean k: 
[he following courses are among those offering clinical WOP** 
346. 396. 398, 399, 459, 513, 516, 579, 596 
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203.4 ` ; ; - n 
Contracts I-II (4-2) Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Caplan 

Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and 

Quasi-contract, s 'ecific performance, reformation, 


rescission, remedies in 
tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 
acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of i con 
Itions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of 'd circum- 
Slances; Protection of the client's int reach or threat of breach 
by the other party. Emphasis on p alysis, draftsmair hip, ad 


V arv 
ersary method. (Examination) 


year—day and evening) 

207 Torts (4) 
Liability for ! 
nuisance, 


Seidelson, Banzhaf, Schwartz, Sirulnik. Reitze, Dienes 


arm to person or property. Intention 


t 
products liability 


torts, negligence, 


x misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion 
of privacy; fault d other basis f sh losses; causation; damages: 
effects of liability insurance; problems Federal Tort Claims Act 

Xamination ; day and evening 


211 
Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, Brown, Chandler 


ground personal property. Real property: historical back- 

ind’ a of the law of eyancing tes, dower 

intern’): landlord ionship, cx future 
Sts at common St te of tion to 

nig Conveyancing the real estate cor tract, the d ti ecording 

Spring , methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fall—evening; 
S—day; summer 1980 


(4) Mayo, Barron, Park, Cheh, Dienes 
sir Principles ff American itutionalism; judicial function in con- 
deralism Cases; implementati 1 of separation of powers, 
Wers; int limited government; devel pment and exercise of national 
Spring. a duction to civil rights and liberties. (Examination) 
aay and ey 


ening: summer 1980 


and Procedure (4) Starrs, Robinson, 


" Zenoff, Sirulnik, Caplan 
MTposes Of crimir |] " minal Hali UNS ^h E 
Slderai: sas : aw, elk criminal liability, selective con- 
; «uor f Specific 1 

Mation) ! of specific crimes to criminal procedure. (Ex 


Schwartz, Kayton, Stevenson, 


Me h Cheh, Raven-Hansen, Francis, Guido 

- *Chanics ne 

and duties 9t litigation—rules which govern the process by which rights 
es : : : te 

Cover, tudied in su "stantive law courses are enforced; pleadings, dis- 

tion Pre- ang Posttrial motions, jurisd 


tion and venue, equity jurisdic- 

adjudication. Emphasis on Federal Rules 
Proce, ral ovedure, but principles and main problems indigenous to all 
ening) ystems are developed. (Examination) (Spring—day and 


9y jury, former 


al Resear : 
espo esearch, W riting, and Professional Seidelson and Staff 
Int “sibility ar 


á ad Ethics (2) 
tire iCtion to 
Tüctigm , 


and practical experience in the use of a law library; in- 
and P ) 


Practice in legal writing, including a memorandum and 


ELEC 


NATIONAI 
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i 

. J 
urt brief; instruction and experience in the prepar? 
pellate rt cas instruction in questions o 


ethics The grade CR Credit) or. 
lit, a student must attat, 


( dit) 1 ven for this course. For ed 

"e «o Wi 
mum g : of 65. Failure to complete the work in this course 
in a grade of 45 (Fall—day and evening) 
Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, Albert, Park; 


Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of f 
qualification and examination of witnesses with owe isis on im 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; dent 
experimental, scientific evidence; application of hearsay rule” 
nation) Spring—day and evening) 


TIVE COURSES 


Taw) 
40) 


304 


303 


307 


Admiralty (3) 
American pr 
law. Subst 


personal 


saving claus 
ntive marl 


s 
ury and wrongful death, charter parties and bills X 


tice and jurisdiction in admiralty; 
itime law of title and possession, 


ind marine insurance, collisions: if 


general average and salvag 
methods: judge-made law, statutes, international commercia 
es. (Examination) (Spring—day) 


International Law and World Order (3) pil 
An introduction to international law which provides the 
ion?" , 


for the study ot specialized seminars; emphasis on natic i 
tion j 


participants in decision-making processes with considera 
bodies and other participants; analysis of range of availa v 
roles and effects of international agreements under Unite "t, 
stitution; introductory study of the World Bank Compleme ML 


not repeat material in Law 304. (Examination) (Fall day 


summer 1980) 


United Nations Law and World Order (2) d 

, ; ; an 
Introduction to international law through study of law a j 
United Nations Charter; structure and process of decision 


tions; maintenance of international peace and security— 
ment of disputes and national and collective self defense; Í 


rent problems considered by the General Assembly and * 
| recent decisions of the International Court ot Justice 


but does not repeat the material in Law 303. (1 xaminatio 


day and evening) 


Comparative Law (3) feat! 


Introduction to comparative method and analysis, basig 
dicii il organization 


law systems, sources, legal profession di 

ssues. The course includes material faa R with selecte, ic 
poral practical interest in such fields as domes". th 
ance, contracts, torts, consumer protection Emphasi* 
itionship between comparative law and conflict of -— 

of methods of conflict avoidance and problems attendan 


uon (I xamination) (Spring day) 


tional liti£ 


|} 

1 309 c : r "Y 

} 9 Conflicts of Laws (3) Seidelson, Pock, Lowther 
| pegal problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national 
i oundaries: jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences: 


Oretica] | 


f "ases of choice of law principles and their application to specific 
elds, Including torts, contract property, family law, administration of 
estates, business associations. The grade CR (Credit) or NC 


(No Credit) 
ctions taught by Lowther. Lowther (Problem Assign 
son, Pock—(Examination) Fal 


only is Biven in se 
ments) Seide] 


day 
Summer 1980) 


f 


3u Agency and P 


Employm ent 
torts, Scope 


artnerships (2) Sharpe, Schiller 

lability of employers for employes 
of employment, and independent 
and apparent authority to contract for 
Profit associations: 
Ships: limited 
Summer 1980) 


relations, vi 


cariou 


contractors; agents’ authority 


their principals, ratification: non 
tormation, operation, and termination of 
partnerships. (Examination) (Fall 


he partner 


day and evening 


3 Y 
| 32 Corporations (4) 


C Stevenson, Solomon, Park, Cheh 
Arporate law i í e 
Co Porate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations 
han Of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, share 
lo v Contro! devices tors' and shareholders' duties of care and 
ni ty, insiders’ transactions shares of the corporation. Derivative 
(Rs "i Inds of shares, dividends corporate distributions. (Examination) 
all "day and evening) 
313 5 
3 Sales X à : : j icd 
S and Sales Financing (2) Albert, Rothschild 


he Uniform Commerci Code relating to sale and distribu 
Including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 


fi , iments of title; particular attention to secured transactions 
a Dancing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Fall 
Y and evening) 
314 Commer qus i : p 
and R. cial Paper, Check Collection, Albert, Rothschild 
c sanking (2) 
Unifor, "e" Of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the 
SXpresseq in Aerial Code Check collection: the system in theory as 
Pract; Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system 
actice; Fed 


eral Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and 
ems. The dual banking system, work of the Comptroller 


Omation syst 
al E jf ~ 
terest ind the Federal Reserve Board. 


and Legal problems concerning in 
evening) © the checkless society. (Examination) Spring—day and 
38e 
"editor p; 
- tors Rights (3 Cheh 
SENOS rema, id 
assign ime: podies Outside bankruptcy compositions, agreements, general 
tion, discha. Sankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, administra 
Scharge . É 
Orate S rial the position and powers of the trustee, preferences; cor- 
Nation) rganization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. (Exami 
2.5, (Fall—day evening) 
Urn T 
ini Decisions (2 2) 
tte 
0 à ; : 
Dum 4 Members of the Student staff of the Law Review. A maxi- 
grade CR (Canter hours of credit may be earned in this course, The 
mic year ledit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Aca 


ay and evening ) 


RSES OF INSTRUCTION 51 


323 Journal of International Law (1 to 4) 


Limited to editors of the student staff of the Journal of Internatio" 


and Economics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is P 


this course (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


325-26 Trusts and Estates I-II (3—3) Weaver, Chandler, ® 


Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. / 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts and ^ 
| alteration, grounds for contest, limits 0174 

gif 


wills, revocation anc 
owner’s power to control, intestate succession Law 326: 
provisions, common questions of construction, future interests. r 
dministration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequis®, 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. (I xamination and pro” 
signments) (Law 325: fall—day and evening; spring—day; 
spring—day and evening) l 
d 
327 Modern Real Estate Transactions (2) Brown 


Advanced problems in purchase and sale of real estate: 
and functions of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, convey 
ney, title examiner, abstractor, insuror of title; process of exam ith 
assurance of title and other interests in realty, including record f 
tration and title insurance systems, settlements and closings 9 


hazard insurance; emerging problems related to cooperative " 


iums and property-owners' associations; problems related 10 7 | 
with subdivision, zoning, building and housing code regulatio 


nation) (Spring—day) 


329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston, Banzhaf, Schwart? 

Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; ; 

trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; prote Y 

petitors and consumers against false advertising under j 

í Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state Falf . 
state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price pisa 


6 


miscellaneous business practices (Examination) i 
evening) i 

P 

+ . " on", 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Wet, 
f 


Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price-fixing ^ 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section ‘od wi 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers ? in 
other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of bus yl 
| raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade "m. 
| tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents J 


| (Examination Fall—day; spring—evening) 


| "FU 
| 331 Product Liability (2) yf 
| " ;uméf g 
| Development of the concept ot product liability 2 
| Specific problems and processes in evaluation 
countered in government regulation ot dangerous àn ive 

Survey of civil actions for harm resulting from defect! att 
products with reference to parties and proof 


sance, fraud, misrepresentation, and other cases. lat 
hazard identification, insurance, and industry self-regu dey 


Consumer Product Safety Act and current legislation gg 


juries and remedies in specific areas. (Choice © 


Examination) (Spring—day) 


3 le ia 

32 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Albert, L« 
Relationship f fe 
analysis of 


wwther, Barron, Kayton, Francis 


courts to Congress and to the states, through 


e with f judicial functions (including prob 
lems of advi ory opinions, stand to lit justiciability), federal 
Questions in federal co Irts, review of state court decisions (in 
cluding relation betwee ate : federal substantive law, procedural 
Problems in exe ing review, application of law to fact Ihe grade 
CR (Credit NC (No Credit) only is given sections taught by Low- 

| ther, Albert (Examination); Lowther Prot 


; I lem Assignments ) 
day and ey ening; spring—day) 


334 Ady ance 


d Criminal Procedure 2 Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail. the preliminary hearing, 
Tight to a Speedy trial, discovery, plea a g, publicity, post-convi 
lion Procedures, Starrs Examination and Problem Assier ments); Rot 
nson, Zenoff- - (Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 
335 ys 
` Jurisprudence (2) Mayo, Park, Albert 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law lopment of legal institu 
tions; Jurisprudential schools law, analytical, historica!, sociolog 
ical, functional: law and logic | justice; the judicial process; leg 
plative, executive, administr decision-making; impact of politics, vvv 
„Omics, and scientific ady ince on legal systems; contempx rary trends in 
Jurisprudentia] thought. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day; 
Summer 1980) 
336 Taxas 
Taxation— Federal Income (3) Weaver, Hambrick, 


Solomon, Kempler 
Survey of sut 


Cept of or ?stantive provisions of federal income tax lav, pm dne 
transactis O98 income provisions affecting taxation of am ona indivic ial 
9ns, limitations on all e dec , sales and dispositions of 
nd id Problems of cap uns taxation, nontaxable « xcha 's. Weav- 
(Far... amination and Problem Assignments); Hambrick— (Examination) 
338 » ay; SPring—day and evening; summer 198 
Taxation. Federal Estate and Gift (3) Hambrick, Weaver 
^ Ormerly 2« redits 
ng got Subst ntive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, includ- 
ests, life EM transfers, in contemplation cf death, mh, HAN 
Marita] de m ànce proce , Property subject to poves har appo No 
lay: ein o "nd fts; tax procedure. (Examination) (Fall 


Clive R. ini 3 | | 
^ : em n Merrifield, Rothschild, Seibel 
à Jor Arbitration ( 

Ollectiy, labo 


agreement: content, negotiation, administration through 


and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor dis- 


i i erequi j t nd an E 
Siem l'equisite: Law 341. Merrifield— (Examination and Problem As 


Vening) > Rothschild Problem Assignments (Spring — day and 
349 
Taxas: 
ion— i. Es 
and Sh n—Federal Income, Corporations Hambrick, Solomon, 
areholders (3) 


Kempler 
Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder 
corporate dividends, redemptions of stock 


linuas; 
telatig ation of Law 336 
Dships. Problems > a 


| 34] 
342 
duis 
I 
Wi 
i 343 
Ih || 
, | 
f 
l 
hi 
344 
f 
345 
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distributions in partial and complete liquidation, stock dividends ® 
and dividends in kind closely analyzed. Federal income 18* 
involved in the formation of corporations, the sale of corporate W 
(including collapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions; M 
rate divisions. Students who have received credit for former V 
cannot receive credit for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 336. (P 
tion) (Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


"m 
Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, ^" 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and 
tation of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enfor? 
rgaining agreements, interunion and intra-uniof^ 


collective ! 


(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


Moot Court (1 or 2) 

Satisfactory participation in the upperclass competition 
hour of academic credit. Finalists in the upperclass competit ‘ 
two hours of academic credit. Finalists in the first-year v. 


restl" | 


receive one hour of academic credit. No academic credit is i) 
nonfinalists in the first-year competition. The grade CR (Cr 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) | 
> M valnik” 
Law Students Civil Rights Research sirulnik 


Council (LSCRRC) (2, 3, or 4) 


Clinical problems concerned with the legal problem 
women, and the poor. Students work with organizations gl 


Ti 


i elis 


Fund, Civil Rights Division of the Justice Department, 
Development of Indian Law, National Committee Against F 
in Housing, and National Senior Citizens Law Center. PF 
60 hours of work per semester is required for each credit pe’ 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this cours s| 
r (Fall, sp 


of the instructor is required prior to registration 


Legai Writing (1 or 2) T 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a fu s. 
ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registrati "us 
work required for the topic selected justifies one or tWo "C atl 
credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course may Tu 
meet the legal writing requirement for the degree. Appro" 
ulty member is required prior to registration. ( Researc 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1980) 


) 


Law Students in Court (4) edi” 
1 .45 ` 
Open to third-year law students who have completed 51 2 
the time the course commences, including Law 215, 4 dlo 
represent indigent litigants in the Small Claims, an 
Criminal (misdemeanors) division of the D.C. Superi ons d 
clude client interviews, investigation, settlement negoti are 
Students MA 
week: ris 


"t 


and argument of motions, and conduct of trials. 
spend one day in court and attend seminars each he $ 
made during ! he pi? 


are held off campus. Application must be 
ected of 


of the preceding academic year. Students are sel 


INSTRUCTION 


academic record and ir terest ir 


ugation and working witt 
as demonstrated 


indigent clients 


ters 
ken 
The 


Y à by elective courses, other clinical work, extracurricular 
| activities, and employment experience. A commitment of two semes 
(one of Which may be summer Is juired. This course may not be ta 
at the same time as Law 579. or iny litigat activities in Law 346 
Stade CR (Credit) o NC (No Credit) is given for this course (I 
and spring | 


rranged; summer d 


346 Legal Aid (arr.) 


idm 


all 


Sirulnik and Staff 
(1) Civil "T , ne e r 


staff 
eral 


iC Supervision 
attorneys 


administr; 


resent indigent litigants b or 


itive 


agencies, Activities include Social Se 


and fe 
curity Disability 


ot 


nd 


re 


Rental Accommodations Office hearings, Unemployment a 
Orkman S Compensation ! ings, Food imp iews, will writir 
and other public b nefits program work. Ten hours work per week 
QUired Two-hour weekly sem nd additional meeting with 
Supervisor, per ission of the instructor required prior to reg stration. 
(2) Immi ration Clinic—Clinical work includes representation of clier 
Mt deport 


ation hearings. and or: 
ation Service, Board ot 
"tà ; al 
f Appeals Students 
* Wide Variety 
Immigrant st 
Visas 


‘Natura liz 


will assist alien 


e Washington area w 


of problems, inc 


nt from nonimn 


grant 
atus, obtainir 
! for their r 


taining volun 


labor certifications and 


elatives in ot 


countries 


iry departure orders for those 


its 
before the Immigration and 
Appeals, and the U.S. Court 

t with 
to 
work visas, obtaining 


to enter the United States, and 


1 e whose visas have expired 
e. ui tar deportation. Ten hours work per week re- 
tired, Two-hou, weekly seminar and additional weekly meeting with 

Sor. Permission of the instructor required prior to registration. 
Uccessfu] com 


pletion of Law 58€ suggested but. not mandatory 
ect (3) Outside Clinical Placement—Students a 
SSS With 

t 


arrange independent proj- 
public interest organizations for academic cred- 


Legal Cj Pilation of gested projects available within the ( ommunity 
of Clin; Inics Office. Projects must receive prior approval by the D rector 
Inica] Programs or the staff 
(4) Sma 


all Business Clinic—Under guidance of the instructor, student 


s 
ariety of Dusinesses and non-profit organizations, dealing with a wide 
Papers " » Oblems, dr partnership d incorporation 
On tay X and re ^O nd commercia leases, advising 
ermission lems, nd disputes. Prerequisite: Law 312 and 336 

' Of the instructor required prior to registration 
is ieot CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for all sections of 
(Fall, spring, summer) ) 
47) Ur 
ance (2) Schiller, Pock 
Primary 


ative distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad- 
> and Judicial bod 
Tange, > Includes insurar 
Sura "o Insur 
(Ray, Policy 
~ day and 


ies seek to promote its benefits and avert its 


ice marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, 
ance benefits t 


to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other in- 
Provisions, dispositi 


n of claims. (Examination) 


34g evening; summer 1980 
Mest 
ic es 3 

arri Relations (2 Potts, Zenoff 
lage 
. 09 A 2 . r T 

"Omi relajo ment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; eco- 

Ons, y 


Xamination) Fall—day and evening) 


55 
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351 Law and Accounting (2) Cibinic, Kempler,/ 


Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on cof 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items n" 
statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate t 

distributions, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for st 
have had no accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignm 


(Fall—evening; spring—day and evening) 


Nash 


355 Government Contracts (3) 
x +. pol 

Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic P 
limitations on federal government in entering into contract? y 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, adver 
forms of contracts and clo! 


negotiated procurement procedures, , 

Law 431 Government Procurement Law is the substantial equ 

this course. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Sprit 

| í 
'" 359 Patent Law (2) | 
(Formerly 3 credits) | 

i ent ^] 


Law of patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of pat 
erty and as a legal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobvio! 


ji mercial success; infringement—direct and contributory, doctrine $i 
Il lents and file-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts intro’ gj 
if | order approximating patentee's and infringer's cases in litigatio” 
I5 for students intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge of "'j 
| in patent law helpful but not prerequisite. (Examination 


evening) 

a J 
iy 362 Patent Office Practice (2) Kay 
WA Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to jssuaNe! gf 
mainly related to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. iic 
preserving earliest possible patent filing date; continuing ae / 
judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; substan W 
priority of invention and related affidavit practice; nature 0 ot * 
formal defects; restriction and double patenting. Design (f 
intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 7°" 


tion) (Fall and spring—evening) 
a 
Ye B 
Park, "m 
Schwartz, 


Study of the administrative process in executive and indep y 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and info m) 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration y yf 
i to their legal limits and to the T9 DA 


372 Administrative Law (3) 


the agencies as related to " 
Í ; i 

government and private practice. Relationships of apo gro 

tive and legislative branches, to public and private intere pilos" f 


the social, political, and economic aspects of various 
government regulation. Park and Banzhaf—(Exa™ 


day; spring—evening) 


L 
h! 
- 'ibinie 
Ci i liet v, 
Development and use of judicial remedies that give p^ 
threatened injuries to interests of personalty and prope: juo 


| proaches include compensatory and punitive damages 


/5 Remedies (3) 


1 
$ 


, 
ne ee n^ S 


A 
) 
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57 | 


j cuve trusts, equitable liens, tracing, subrogation, and | 
Í > Emphasis on comparing options in fraud, 
mistake duress, breach of contract, and abuse relationships. | 
i e grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) « nly is sections taught | 
Y Lowther Cibinic—4(Exar ition); Lowthe Nast Problem Assign | 
ments) Spring—d; vening; st er 1980) | Í 
7 || 
377 Legislation (2 Zenoff 
Legislative Process and roles of participants in the process; operation of 
Jnited States Congress and State legislatures, including fact finding. or- 
ganization, rocedure. Statutory interpretations emphasized to provide 
t foundati a rre E p mas ES Lus : 
"On for more advanced courses (Examination) 


385 Trial p 


ractice Court (2) Pryor, Ry 


Trial of assioned 
Pursuant to fec 
Terequisite. | 
or Concurrent 
Credit) 


urtroom procedures 
course once for credit. | 
Law 218 


7 Prerequisite l | 
CR (Credit) or NC (No | | 


spring—day and evening) 


registration: Law 232 
IS given for this 


389 Medicine 


Course. 


I 
S for Lawvers (2) Hirsh | 
Ga Of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of Clinical medi- | 
es as encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology, the dis- 
fund Process, trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this 
and amenta] information is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence 
ceeg; alpractice litigation as well as in commitment and equitable pro- 
Ofi 'N8s. Students may witness autopsies at the D.C. Medical Examiner's 
Pound Surgery at George Washington Ur versity Hospital, and medical 
commu at D.C. Genera Hospital. Emphasis on enabling the lawyer to | | 
(Fall unicate m st effectively with medical specialists. (Examination) | | 
3 Spring—day ) 
90r | 
aw ; E. 
Mal and Medicine (2) Sharpe, Fiscina | 
alpract;.. . ds LO 
secur; ice, Insurance, and a'ternatives to professional liability litigation: I 
chemic’, and presenting medical evidence to prove causation and damages; | 
àn «n lest data and behavioral science findings in court; entry into | 
fessi a Of the professions: professional organizations: hospitals; pro- 
for ex i Mrvice delivery; public policy intervention in medical science 
. a le =} E 7 '| t i r 
tion) A3 abortion, transplantation, and coerced treatment. (Examina- 
) : | 
3 \Fal]— day and evening) l 
91 'ede 
a a | 
Sur Indian Law (2) Dean | 
Te Of the fed UT ; - . | 
Indian " *deral laws, regulations i policies applicable to American 
oec ^ * > x » | 
develo “Cause of their status as Indians, incl ding a review of the | 
PMent of tl i EE f Padi 
SUPrema -,' € fundamental legal doctrines (tribal sovereignty, federal 
acy : E : à 
SPOnsibii 1 Indian affairs. the guardian-ward tionship, the trust | 
s : [ | 
feder; ty) and the current legal s of tribal governments in the | 
I eral System S § = - 
dia egis] - Special emphasis on curr trends and conflicts in federal 
Set. Dete. “ation and policy, such as implementation of the Indian 
Cla; *rminat; "is 
aims c i ‘ 


ation and Fg 


€ Act and the Alaska Native | 


Ct, congressional 


p | 
1$ OF economic assistance to 
es ‘wre : è 
the Cetin, tribal-state Jurisdictional conflicts, and questions involving 
(Fay ton and de 


velopment of Indian resources. (Examination) 
ening) E C I c 
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394 Women and the Law (2) 


An nination of the treatment of women in all areas of the 
of legal remedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitl? 
criminal law, discrimination in the media, education, and €f» 
Students choose clinical projects or research papers on which @ 
semester's work, Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research 
(Spring—day) 


Legal Activism (2 or 3) 


Study of the al process, not to benefit individual clients, but # 
ful tool for affecting social change and advancing the pubi 
Topics discussed in a 2-hour seminar meeting each week include” 
of maximizing legal leverage, legal judo, guerrilla law, working 
press and Members of Congress, drafting of legal documen 
legal tools and tactics, negotiation, making money from pu”, 


T À ac, 
law, etc. Students may choose to bring a public interest legal ? r 
an agency and/or in court, or undertake another legal action " 
stude? 


3 credits and receive a numerical grade. Alternative 
|- son 


research on a topic related to public interest law for 2 c dit 
basis. (Fall—day) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 59 
398 Nog: : 
cational Center for Law and the Deaf Banzhaf 
linical Education Activities (1, 2, or 3) 

j Work With the iat Center for Law and the Deaf in bringing legal 
5 A Ormation, TVices, and represen to the more than 13 million 
f ; mericans vho are deaf i hea g-impaired. The Center is designed to 

help Make the hearing mpaired aware 


of their legal 


them in 


solving th 


t related problems. S 
ic vs 

“Ipate In one ( more projects 1) counseling 
Pairments about legal problems 


callaudet College 

Or "ar 

vi heari Impaired persons 
o ligations under th 
E hearing impaired 
4) Preparing 


iem with their 


in represent 


law: (3) assisting 


judicial and administra ive 
research | 


handbooks 


' Work (arr.) 


olving litigation, 
(including 


aid to indigent 


r 


» and support of governmental 
and will be 


Supervised by a faculty member. 
in advanc 


€ by the I 
numbe both as to whether 
S Semester hours (Xf cred be granted 

I Ours Of credit to be grante 
credit may be taken in one or 
limited number o 


redit) or NC (No Credit) 


CIT, AW Reitze 


346 aw Students uo ne Resear: h Council (LSC 'RRC) 
39g , 8al Aid uri 


Ta 
iw and the Deaf 


thschild, E.S Sirulnik, R.B. Stevenson, J. 


S and to assist 
tudents may par- 
persons with hearing im- 
walk-in clinic usually held on the 
and participating in workshops 
rights and 
ng the interests of deaf 
proceedings; 
to law and the deaf, or 


to the hearing impaired. 


trained 


translate nay learn some sign be assisted 

of ert E nen dealing with deaf individuals Approximately 60 hours 
repeat t „Per semester is required for e credit hour. Students may 
CO MS Course for a maximum of e 


semester hours of credit. This 


any litigating 


Activit; t ik he same time as Law 345, or 

Selly » , ` ` ` ; P 

give “he, in Law 346 grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 
en for thi Course Fall Spring, summer as arranged) 


Staff 


research, or public interest activities of a 
» Support of public interest non- 
agencies or courts) may 
Projects must be 
aw Center Supervisory Committee (three 
the project is appropriate and as to the 
A maximum of 10 
two semesters. This 
f third-year law students. The grade 
is given for this course. (Fall and 
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Advanced Courses 
— 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 
Faculty Advisers: R.E. Park, G.E. Weston 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) 

Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter catt 
lecisional contexts as economic regulation of industry, fiscal 1p 
ning, government research and development practices, foreig? ' 


investment, and public spending priorities. (Research Paper) 
evening) 
: Rat à k 
404 Securities Regulation (2) Stevenson, L. Cohen, pis 


State and federal laws governing offering and distribution of # / 


the public by corporate issuers and others, reguls ation of securili 3 
utes Emph 


rights and liabilities of purchasers under such s (f) 
utes administered by Securities and Eachasde Comisii 
Examination ) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
pit 
1 


405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) 


: inf 
Operation of over-the-counter and exchange markets, includ d 
market; relationship ^ y 


tive and monopolistic practices in each 
laws and securities regulations to concept of a free and ope? 
role of regional exchanges and third market in providit uj 
element in market; advantages and disadvantages of a fragm dis 
rebates and their effect on merchan 


minimum fee structure 
and availa! 


curities and financial soundness of industry; use 
nomic data in evaluating performance of market place. 
examine matters directly of interest to graduate law students, 


omists, and political scientists. (Take-home Examination 


evening ) 
Administrative Practices and Procedures Rothschild: 
(Food and Drug Administration) (2) ol 


The study of FDA administrative procedures for the purpos gif 
ing the significance that administrative practice has On! 


ity. The course will consider FDA rulemaking procedures "y 
step-by-step consideration of the various hearing g procedure. 
under the new agency practices and procedures, and prO p 
enable the practical application of rulemaking and hearing ) 


achieve resolution. Prequisite: Law 372. (Research 


evening) 
yp. 
412 Food and Drug Law (2) pt « 8 
Ihe Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related s Pile 
^ R sear re 
government, and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Ke 


amination ) (Spring—evening ) pr^, A 

413 Public Policy and Mass Media (2 iP 

atu 

Institutional structure of mass media and their interrel is) 
logical aspects of mass communications; continuing hno noA, 
public interest goals, the economic system, and ee 41 
ments; influence of and controls exercised by govern ol ^ 
tions, and private groups; conflict between freedom. s re 
media and other major community interests; the ™ 


i the interests of dissident and minority groups and the access of these 
A groups to the media. Barron—(Examination or Research Paper); Secrest— 
(Research Paper) (Fall—day; spring —evening) 
414 Regulated Industries (2) Park, Schechter 
à Substantive Problems of business regulation in terms of natural mono- 
Polies, licensed industries, subsidized industries, and Safety regulation. 
y Typical Problems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact of reg- 
ulation upon management and market behavior, the uses and abuses of 
hon evidence, the role of agencies’ stalls, interagency planning and 
* 'on, and the effects of judicial and legislative review. Each student 
| ts "ab and develops an insight into economic regulation in 
trade , ^ at industry s firms, market structure; growth and development, 
day) associations, and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) (Spring— 
4 


15 Re . 
nomic Theory for Lawyers (2) Raven-Hansen 

no prior economics training. No calculus or statistics 

- Key principl 


ul Students with 
Is Tequired 


On th es of economic theory are presented, with focus 
Mit application of these principles to antitrust, regulatory impact 
Ysis (including environmental cost/benefit analysis), utility ratemaking 
and regulation, and deregulation. The course also considers preparation 
(Ex examination of economic expert witnesses in these areas of the law. 
amination) (Spring—evening) 
Al? Sems 
minar: Trade Regulation (2) Weston, Bodner 
Toup « ; t a 
J oder, study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices and 
k. al antitrust laws (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 
T of 
il] Ws e. : ‘ B. . n 
De Who E Candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Economic Regu- 
tis Doctor © not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of 
* Program Or Bachelor of | aws program should include them in their Mas- 
329 y 
330 "me Trade Practices 
372 eral Antitrust Laws 
ministrative Law 
“lated Courses 
494 ] 
505 Use and Cont l à 
Inte, rot of Nuclear Energy 
306 SOverp p, : on te a 
t tental Relations ] 
1 “r80vernme IR 
Land ental Relations II 


Reo 


Ulty 


424 


ey , r 
velopment Planning 


NL 
da AW 


Visers. 
usi mM Stevenson. Jr., L.D. Solomon 
Slnesc P} E 
Inte Tated anning (2) Stevenson, Flyer, Lewis, Berkeley, Press 
0 stu . . : 
pue follows! financial, tax, accounting, and SEC aspects 
in lic Corporate: Organization of a small corporation; organization of a 
the ¢ Ntext x Stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock repurchases 
°F conflict between active stockholders of a closed corpora- 


of corporate, 
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62 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


AC a 


Ase 4, a 


tion and the family of a deceased active stockholder; corporal 


tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and divisions of Cof 
Prerequisite: Law 312, 336, and 340. Enrollment may be limit: 


professor. (Problem Assignments) 


426 Introduction to International Economic Law (2) 
Principles and processes of international law relevant to tral 
economic transactions between private parties, including prol? 
aliens (individual and corporate) within national legal systems? 
by states of the economic interests of their nationals; act of stale’ 
expropriation, and the protection of alien-owned property; det 
of international law affecting transnational economic transacta 


the decisions of national tribunals and through treaties and ! 
agreements, adjudicatory jurisdiction of municipal tribunals 2 
forcement of foreign judgments in the international context; - 


(Fall and spring -evening) 


S 


ni 


commercial arbitration; special problems of national and E 
regulation of transnational business transactions. Law 426 1$ ree 


as a foundation for Law 427 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business 


Transactions (2) 


U.S. law and practice, including current tax problems and T 
tions on investment; brief comparison with British and ciV 
international law, international contracts, choice of 
erations; effect of SEC laws and regulations; international t 
GATT and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of finance 
States and foreign, private and public, including internation i 


(Examination) 


(Fall 


day) 


Nurick, w 


law; cu 


! 
LH 


"i 


tions; protection of property, settlement of disputes, aM 
studies. In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be gue 
various specialties. Emphasis on current problems in int 


and investment. (Choice of Research Paper or Examinat! 


day; spring—evening) 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Corporation Law who h 


J 
" p 


the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor 


of Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


312 Corporations 
313 Sales and Sales Financing 
329 Unfair Trade Practices 


330 Federal Antitrust Laws 


340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shart 


Other Related Courses 


331 Product Liability 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 
417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 
431 Government Procurement Law 


525 Copyright Law 


526 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registratio™ 


Franchising of Trademarks 
555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems 
562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Inv 


estment 


„holder! h 


It 


: 


4 
rott 


P 


f 


431 Gove 


43 
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VERNA 4. 
$ ERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 
Culty 


Advisers. J. Cibinic, Jr., G.J Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. 


tment Procurement Law (4) 
Formerly 


Nash, Cibinic 


> cre f 


Survey a 

Urvey of the law pertaining to government procurement. including an 
analysis Of the unique features of Bovernment contracting and a dis- 
cussion of tH 


ie functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts 
i > * T 
n the Procurement process. The course focuses on the 


contract formation 
Process, including techniques for awarding contracts and litigation and 
Protests involving s. Law 355 is the substantial equivalent of this 
Course, (] xamir 1 Prob Assignment Fall—evening) 
4 
"Performance of Government Contracts (4) Nash, Cibinic 
Ormerly Law 433. 3, redits) 


Discussion of the substantive problems 

: * Performance 

~ the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis of the rights of 
parties when I accord 

tract is not 

Parties to 

Cover 


that most frequently arise during 
of government contracts Interpretation of specifications 
»erformance in 
Obtained. Analysis of the r 
à government contract 
age of th 
forms Of equit: 
x SSignments) 


ince with the terms of the con- 
nethods which can be used bv the 


to obtain legal relief, including detailed 
€ disputes procedure, 


actions for breach of contract, and 
ible and extraordinary relief Examinatior 


i and Problem 
(Spring—ev ening) 


4355 
R minar; Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibinic 
es ^h . å à š 
S earch and discussion of selected problem areas. (Research Paper) 
Pring—day ) 
ie 
Related Courses 
424 
42 oe Planning 
ga - "P = . a 
44 Aspects of International Business Transactions 
446 p... 9" Standards 
“qual E 
450 Da Employment Opportunity 
494 3g Employment Claims and Litigation 
495 Le M Control of Nuclear Energy 
sal P, ^ ; "P ; 
305 Inte,,..  "'€Ction against Technological Hazards 
306 Intern. Vérnmenta| Relations l 
POye 4 
335 Negor; “mental Relations I] 
ay y k e 
AOR 9^: Concepts and Tec hniques 
j LAw 
tcy) 4 
Wise, 
‘ J.M Alt} . " 
440 Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 
seming . 
r; . «m 
in Comparative Labor Law (2) Merrifield 
Parison . < < 
Uüstria] sun of different systems for the regulation of labor and in- 
Prob} Sa in selected countries. Group study of how common 
are " , ^ . 
Of c llectiy. handled under these systems; topics may include legal status 
On ürgaini agreements, worker participation in decision-making, limits 
` Ctiona] i ng Weapons, procedures for settlement of grievances and juris- 
Indiyi “isputes, pr 


al, n Otection against unfair dismissal, and reconciliation of 
o) m M: “ 
(Fay) we Inority, and majority group interests. (Research Paper) 


ma 
Sakae se 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


C.J 
inl? 


441 Seminar: Disability Problems (2) 
Workman's compensation law, extension of no-fault principle 
vehicle area, and national health problems. (Examination) 


evening) 


442 Labor Standards (2) 

Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope and 6 
the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; the laws establish 
standards for government contracts, including the Davis-B$ 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work Hours Acti 
of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, and the 
ing agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement 
statutes. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) : 
Study of the Civil Service Reform Act, with emphasis on the sn 
case law developed by the Federal Labor Relations Authority, 
Service Impasses Panel, and Merit Systems Protection Boar® ,4 
are drawn between federal sector, non-federal public sectol a 


sector decisions. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) j 


n 


445 National Labor Relations Board Procedures (2) 


A survey of the National Labor Relations Board's unfair labo 
procedures. The course is designed to provide a broad exP¥ 
aspects of the National Labor Relations Board's practice, ^i 
survey of the remedies and the particular procedures util 
National Labor Relations Board to secure such remedies 4) 
a basic labor law course. (Research Paper) (Fall—eve® J 
| 


This course covers the spectrum of federal laws and executive y 
lating to all types of discrimination in employment, including gl 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the Equal Emp did 
portunity Act of 1972; the Equal Pay Act of 1963, as amen 4 ] 
the Age Discrimination in Employment Act; the Civil Rights " ] 
the Fourteenth Amendment; the National Labor Relations AC ig 
Orders 11246 and 11375 relating to government contractor eil 
the "Philadelphia Plan" and other government-imposed “alll” of! 
plans and bid conditions, and Revised Order No. 4 relating 4] 


. el 


(2) 


446 Equal Employment Opportunity (2 


crimination). The course includes the substantive and P 
available to employees of firms doing business with the ( 
well as those of other private firms and state and local gove ' 
cies subject to the above federal legislation. (Examinatio® a 


evening) yA 
P". 
447 Seminar: Labor Law (2) d 
(Re 

Group study of contemporary problems of labor law. 
(Spring—4day) f 
448 Seminar: Labor Litigation (2) " [4 
Examination of the Supreme Court's work in the labor sua 


emphasis on current and recently decided cases. Facets rigat 


/ 
practice and procedure that bear upon labor litigation; ractió? 5 
and objectives of institutions and practitioners who pr^ vel) s 

inte CMM gl 


before the Supreme Court. Each student will study 
: red by P? 
followe 


relations opinions of an individual Justice, 


A. 


f 
p 


INSTRUCTION 


mock conferen 
tion of a paper analyzing the Justice’s views on important 
ISsues Prerequisite: Law 341 Research Paper) (Spring 


450 FẸ A 
0 Equal Employment Cl Hartman 
Litigation in federal a claim of employment discrimination; prob- 
ems faced by attorneys for both plaintiff and defendant: practice in draft- 
mg pleadings wh e parties would prepare in litigating 
à claim of empl 


oyment discrimination. (Examination) (Spring—even- 
ing) 


ce of the Justices on a pending or recent case and prepara 


abor law 


evening) 


aims and Litigation (2) 


court of 


ich the attorneys for tl 


45 
Occupational Safety and Health Legislation (OSH A) (2) Savelson 
This Course will 

Slates and 
and state 


ory of safety and health law in the United 
ysis of the interrelationship of various federal 
laws. The focal point will be the Occupational 


). By use of commission and court decisions 


Safety and He 
the Course 


ul surve he jurisdictional applicability of the Act and the 
re udi 
"Sponsibilitie nposed the d nd will present ar analysis of en 
cement ang idjudicative procedures Examination) (Fall—eve 
Ning) 


Ser ins r " 
ninar: Public-Sector Labor Law (2 


of 


Chanin 
Group study 
Voted e 


(Spring 


contemporary problems of labor law 


The course is de 
Xclusively t 


o problems of the public sector Research Paper) 
evening) 


ates in the area of Labor Law who have not taken the 
eir equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 
33 S Ould include 


Collecti 
ective Ej 
34 Clive Bar gaining and Labor Arbitration 


them in their Master's program 


"Obley, of 


(1) E p the Consumer (arr Rothschild and Staff 
lon, Vo ia Protecti Center—Clinical tment of consumer protec 
ects Fo. “nts engage n one or more of a number of the Center's proj- 
Stived E .Xample, “ç ntact 4" is a project which solves problems re 
Consume, ting r an Emmy winning nightly television show 
nity Onsun H-E- P" | es students in telephone contact with inner- 
Dig, ict of ane The Cluster intern Program places law students with the 
Programs ijo, obia Office of Consumer Protection. The ( enter's federal 
t May . a l ts to gain experience in regulatory agencies Stu 
Y also write 


ind publish in the Consumer Protection Reporting 


66 


LAW, 


475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of 


ta 
SSS 


AAA 


— 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Service. Minimum of eight hours work commitment each week 


weekly seminars required in addition for 3 credits. May be rep% 
for a total credit not to exceed six hours. 

(2) Bankrupt ( ni Open to ond ind third-vear stud 
d partic in negotiations with creditors, counsel clients ™ 
matters through intensive interviews, and prepare igen petitions 
ruptcy that may be necessary to assist clients. May be taken fof 
three credits. One and half hou veekly seminar 

Ihe grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for bot 
of this course Fall and spring—day; summer 1980) 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) 


areas se 


discrimination against minority groups and the poor in land 
zoning, school desegregation, and (3) employment - 
The class is divided into groups, each dealing with a problem) 


one of these areas. Students represent fictitious clients, write 
which thet, 


Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality in 


(2) 


argue in class before a student panel of judges, 
opinion. Grades are based on these written an id oral presents ji 
brief critiques of other groups' presentations. Enrollment Jimi! 
instructor. (Problem Assignments) (Fall—evening) 


Other Related Courses 


441 Seminar: Disability Problems 

475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of € 'riminal BE 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Crimin 
560 Taxation—State and Local 

571 Land Development Planning 

575 Community Economic Development 

592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Faculty Advisers: T.F. Courtless, Jr., E. Zenoff, G.M. Caplan y 
r gah 
473 The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, Starrs, KoP 
and the Criminal Lawyer (2) o, 
Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of à LA 
laboratory and the courtroom acceptability of testi mony O ifai 


tists and other evidence on laboratory test results. Ident 
dividuals (fingerprints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, 9; 
reconstruction, hair identification, and serology), identifica” 
(ballistics, handwri typewriting, fiber identification pai? 1] 
glass, wood, and paper) toxicology, pathology, forensic rig 
croscope and the camera, the coroner and the medical & 
and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, crime laborato 
and field trips to crime laboratories. (Research Paper 
ning; spring—day) 0 


Criminal Behavior (2) aust p 
Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation 


Sisting | 
and leg 
Telat 


awyers to appraise the effectiveness of various 
al devices in controlling deviant behavior. 
ed to criminal behavior will 

on Current causal theories developed by 
Well as Operational penal 
Specialized facilities will be 
Casual theories 


476 Law a 
Crimir 


codes, sen 
analyzed in terms of their rel 


(Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


II: Society’s Responses to the Courtless 


Proaches r development and current use of society's three major ap- 
: 3 to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and correc- 
responses to criminal and delin- 
concerning effectiveness of these 
treatment strategies to facilitate communication 
ne legal profession and behavior scientists charged 
Paper) uating these Strategies. Prerequisite: Law 475. (Research 


day) 


asis on society’s changing 
behavior, and research findings 
Analysis of 


"mbers of tt 


and the Community (2) Courtless 


al of contemporary urban law enforcement: the role 
ce qua organization; “styles” 
the inner city; relationship with 
ce-community relations; methods in 
complaint review procedures; science and tech- 


cement; police handling of juveniles; crime 
roblem Assignments) 


a - a 
ethnic. enforcement: law enforcement in 
) $; civil disorder: poli 
Investigation: 
ology In law enfor 


Stari... and crime 
Statistics, (P 


ractice (2) Foster, Weisberg 
and practica] 


applications of criminal law; 
8 criminal 


mastery of techniques 
Cases. Class sessions 


built around mock problems 
role-playing as defense attorneys 
trial work covered—client rela- 
| lal preparation; particular emphasis on 
direct and cross examination, impeachment, re- 
laying foundations for exhibits, argument, and 
from , » “emeanor 


le Though many of the mock problems are written 
ti defense Viewpoint, techr Jues taught 
and a f “o tecnniques taugh 


ire relevant to both prosecu- 


America] p Uisite; ] 


imited to 15 ird-year and graduate stu- 
aw Students may elect to receive either a 


stor evening) e grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit). (Fall and 


f Criminal c iS 
Study o “minal Corrections (2) C ripe 
Cipal areas: (1) sentencing procedures, including pro- 

t limit Pi and imprisonment; (2) legal rights of prisoners. Enroll- 
48s d to 25 


" ^? Students. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
Minar 


are Delivery Systems (2) 


Johnson 
w e vering L A lawyer in existing and proposed national systems 
deg; é d "din " "are. Students will gain familiarity with the con- 
of = finance nid health care delivery by working with issues in the 
Can me; ns E e administration of existing arrangements; examination 
© Sery 9f reconciling the expe 


ctations of various groups of health 


ce cons ~ vate: 
Onsumers and providers. (Research Paper) (Spring— 
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alternative social 
The search for factors 
be developed historically, with emphasis 

various disciplines, Model as 
lencing and probation practices, and 
ationship to such 


68 NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


486 


487 


Topics include psychological tes 


Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) Zenoff, 
Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psy 
psychology and to explore their implications in legal rules an 
Psychiatrists and psychologists actively involved in teachin 
ting and other assessment } 
psychiatric evaluations and reports, child custody and othef 
issues, privilege and confidentiality, competency in civil an 
contexts, criminal law matters (including criminal responsi 
dispositional issues), civil commitment, right to treatment, righ 
treatment, experimental procedures, and informed consent. P 
counseling, legal ethics, preparation for trial, direct and cross" 
and other aspects of practice considered. There is ordinatil 
one session in a mental institution. (Research Paper) ( 


summer 1980) 


Juvenile Justice (2) 


Exploration of the rights of children in intra-family disputes # 
flicts between the child and the state. Includes the rights wer 
life (abortion and medical care), a home (neglect and ado 
tion, liberty (status offenses, delinquency, hospitalization for 
ability). (Research Paper) 


Other Related Courses 


390 
591 
592 


Law and Medicine 
Legislative Drajting 
Seminar: Constitutional Law 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROI 


Faculty Advisers: J.M. Brown, L.A. Schiller, J.P. Chandler 


501 


504 


Land Development Law (3) y" 
Study of the basic public and private means used by soc 
and control land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation jogs 
eminent domain, and privately contracted conditions, p^ 
strictions. Identification and analysis of emerging new | ; 
esses and the roles played by public and private entiti 

affected by land use management and control efforts at | 
lons of government. Students participate in a game-S! 
representing a specific complex situation in land 2 
their inherent technological, social, economic, political, 
In the model situation students will assume roles as ? 


with assigned "clients." (Client-oriented written work fs 
(Fall—99 


tion.) Enrollment limited by the instructor. 


pro 
Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use 
Controls (2) FT w 
New and emerging concepts of regionalism conside ario 


ade by Y 


actual problem situations and attempts being m 
and use 


government to provide effective and equitable l "fj 
control. Examination of actual problem areas of majo. $9 
constitutional, administrative, political, judicial, SoC! “akin 
nological elements. Functional planning and decision 


"X 
" 28 222 
» ips 7 


Sogn y M NN 
4 
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to Selected Problem areas and their strategical and tactical tr 
examined within the compass of the bre 

Volved, Guest lec 

responsible 


Pring- 


ansactions 
ader policy considerations in- 
turers; clinical exposure to various government agencies 
for Cooperating with the selected problems. (Research Paper) 
Cay) 


505 
Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 
Study Of federalis 
tion and 
tailed Cor 


Nash 


achieving coopera- 
state, and local governments. De- 
devices used, including inters 
» and exercise of regul 


m, emphasizing current techniques for 
Coordination between federal, 
ìsideration of tate compacts, grants- 
atory powers. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 
306 t 
* n 7 r 

tergovernmental Relations II (2) 
dvanced seminar on 
*TBOvernme 


Nash 
multi-government activities and current topics on 
ntal relations (Research Paper) 


in 
ler of 


have tak 
. Or or aken the following 
m. achelor of 


WS cari: E 
5 candidates in the area of Land Use Management and Control 
courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 


Laws program should include them in their Master's 


37 

3 Modern Real E state 

$03 p ministrative Law 

509 "Vironmental Law I 
ronmental Law II 


e 
"Related Courses 


Transactions 


460 C 
494 Ment Problems in Civil Rights 
495 7 and Contro] of Nucl 


egal Pro," - lear Energy 

E Taxarj,, ction against Technological Hazards 
"d Axarop eal Estate and Income 
EDT 


+ State and Local 
$93 Se lative Drafting 


‘ar: 3 
l Ame rican Legal History 
ON 
TN “NTAL LAW 
Vise 
4 er: AW Reitze " 
3R 
lviro 
nm 
A 8 Tvey ug Law I (3) Reitze 
Y of ! Ur C R : 
onc" the "BWS administered by the U.S. Environmental Protection 
i the Clean A Pollution, noise, toxic substances, etc. An in-depth analysis 
? envi nme, IT Act, using that Act to focus on legal problems common 
30g Mal law, (Ẹ xamination) (Fall—day: spring—evening) 
DVir, 
n . 
A COntiny ntal Law jy (3) Reitze 
Nat; atio: ~ : 
Aion) (S of Law 508, Topics covered in this course vary. (Exam- 
310 Wat ?Pring— day) 
er 
Pederal/s, À ces Law (2) Hedeman 
ites, , “tate " N me , 
Ts; In Powers Over water; riparian and prior appropriation doc- 
^ and reserved 


rights; groundwater law. Federal programs for 


NATIONAI 


513 Environmental Litigation (2) 


515 Water Pollution Control Law (2) 


516 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2, 3, or 4) 


LAW CENTER 


water resources development; federal permit programs. Wetlat 
and coastal zone management. (Examination) (Fall —even 
1980) 


511 Environmental Planning (2) 


Introduction to environmentalism in land use planning, zoning 
controls, growth control. State and federal land use planning: | 
of environmentally sound planning. Enrollment limited 10^ 
A second-level property course is recommended prior to this | 


search Paper) (Fall—evening) 


512 Energy (2) 


p : i , indi 
Survey of federal energy regulation of the major energy ind 


| 

^ 
industries. The course approaches energy regulation from 
and case standpoint, and also deals with practical, procedure 
rollment limited to 35 students. Recommended for third 


(Examination) (Spring—evening) 


, 
phasis on federal controls affecting the oil, natural gas, cO% 


Miller, Ste? 


yet . .. faeit 
Special problems of environmental lawsuits l'opics inclu 


procedural problems, selection of the proper court, proble 
remedies, selection of parties, discovery techniques and tria 
and the use of expert witnesses and scientific evidence y 
third-year or graduate status. Enrollment limited to 35 stu 
Assignments) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


514 Natural Resources Law (2) , 


Introduction to public lands; recreation, forestry, grazing ei 
Continental] shelf development, Alaskan development, W p 
velopment. Wilderness Act, wild and scenic rivers, nations " 
issues are a major focus of the course. Recommende 
third-year students. (Examination) (Fall —evening) 


A detailed analysis of the Federal Clean Water Act. other f Lj 
with water pollution implications are examined, inclu "wj 
Protection, Research and Sanctuaries Act, Ports and M 
Act, Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, Deepwater Po md 
Drinking Water Act. Recommended for second or t | 
(Examination) (Spring—day) 


The student works on a project in the environmental law p, 
supervision of both the faculty director of the pro "m, 
practicing environmental law. The project may inv? è " 
government agency, a congressional committee, 4 pr! 
a nonprofit public-interest environmental organization. 
course requires second-semester second-year, third-yeals " pf 
ing and permission of the Director of the Environm i 
Students who have mastered the fundamentals of p pe^ 
selected for this course. Normally this will require com. d 
Law 508. Students may repeat this course for à max redi) Y 
hours of credit. The grade CR (Credit) or NC No, ed fof 
this course. Five hours of work per week are requir 
(Fall and spring—day) 
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É ue 
4 77 Control of Toxic 


and Hazardous Substances (2) 


Roisman 
A Problem-oriented course emphasizing the use of legal procedures to 
Protect the environment from toxic substances rhe Resource Conserva- 
lion 


and Recovery Act, Toxic Substances Control Act, and 


numerous 
er statutes with toxic control provisions are examined. Recommended 
^j for third-year students. (Writing Assignments) (Fall—evening) 
518 Use and Cont lear E 2 alsc 
E rol of Nuclear Energy (2) Malsch 
(Formerly Law 494) : 
evelopment of law and legal institutions to deal with scientific develop- 
ge in nuclea energy. Laws and regulations concerning peaceful uses 
„Nuclear energy, including licensing, safety, environmental, security, and 
antitrust Considerations. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 
ter 
ipn, Las candidates specializing in Environmental Law or Land Use 
Téqui and Control may use the following courses to complete the de- 
ements, 


598 Ro, 
M609 eSearch in Public 1 


aw 
tesis 


rses 


3 Padern R 


: eal Estate T ransactions 
ublic p 


olicy and Mass Media 
45] ee ernmeny Pr 
50 Cupational S, 
5 and Develop, 
332 Ip”: Current Problems in Land Use Controls 
560 Tox National Law of the Sea 

579 and pt State and Local 

391 p^ Deve 


Ocurement Law 
ajety and Health Legislation 
nent Law 


ND T 
k IRADE REC ULATION LAW 
Advisers, 
Ta I. Kayton G.E. Weston 
atent " 
he and Know-how Licensing (2) Brunsvold 
Sinese . 
Cessfu] wes and legal criteria necessary to implement and maintain suc- 
Per censin 


pro 8 programs: emphasis on the strategy and techniques that 
i € ( é 2 -E . . 
aS t) Prietor of intellectual Property to effectively exploit his status 


unique form of property. Subject areas covered are 


and 4, Objectiy e 


ties of o 1n licensing; legal outline of licensing situations; rights 
c Of licence EM Emu LO : 
je ~financ; license Parties; factors in selecting which inventions to li- 
“ensees. q al, legal, and commercial; finding and selecting the right 
trac termining 


> adm: s & and negotiating the terms and clauses of the con- 
straj Minister; i : : : 

nts o g the license; antitrust and misuse con- 
and law of licensing; tax factors affecting the 
> an contract; special problems in trade secret, know- 
359 Show-how S. POON l Aa 

. : 9W contracts; international licensing. Prerequisite: Law 
"arch Paper or Examination) (Spring, odd years— 


* - 
nre a e 
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523 Court Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) 
Procedure and procedural law involved in appealing to the us 
Customs and Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Courts ff? 
trative decisions in the U.S. Patent Office. Designed to prow 
haustive step-by-step procedural progression through ex -— 
partes patent and trademark appeals. Emphasis on the forms 
many motions and proceedings before the U.S. Court of OM 
Patent Appeals and the District Courts required to perfe? 
Attendance at and critique of actual court proceedings. 
material includes administrative appeals before the U.S. pe 
Board of Appeals. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362, or the 
experience. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


524 Chemical Patent Practice (2) 
Seminar covering patent application preparation, prosecuti? 
and licensing which are peculiar to chemical patent practice 
Law 359 and 362, or comparable experience in the practice? 
(Examination) (Fall, even years—evening) 


525 Copyright Law (3) 


Historical background; formalities and essentials in securing f 
subject matter of copyright; remedies; international as j 
under Berne Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter (jj 
vention; copyright licensing and performing rights societies- 


| tion ) (Spring—evening) 
| | | 526 U.S. Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, 
} Protection, and Franchising of Trademarks (2) 


Procedural and substantive law on use, registration, and v 
trademarks, including detailed registration procedure p 
and Trademark Office, common law rights to marks, d | 


l 

| franchising arrangements. Prerequisite: Law 329. (Examio® 

| odd years) 

f ; 

! 528 Patent Interference Practice (2) 
Procedure and practice in inter partes determination of ris 
tion in the U.S. Patent Office. Topics: conception, red ion y 

| diligence, corroboration, preliminary statements, mo of 


| mony practice and final hearing. Also covered are current F} 
such as inventor determination, discovery, and privilegg d! 
quired to draft procedural document selected from catego" 
nary statements and various interference motions. 

359 and 362. (Examination) fi 


529 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law e V. 
t 


Prerequisite: Law 417, and related courses; and a B t 
writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, mus mot 

the Dean at least one month prior to registration ay et OY 
completed within the semester and paper submitted wt | 
| i of classes. Graduate students may repeat this course 9 ] 
the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) yl 


| Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regi y 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as P Mast 
tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their 
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4 , 
329 Un fair Trad, 


J Federal Intitrust Laws 
Paten; Law 
4 Patent Office Pra 


er Related Courses 


412 Food and Drug Law 
Semina, Trade R, 
43 {tal Aspe ts Of International B isiness Transactions 
» "e""Iment Procurement Law 
[562 iar: Science and the L gal Process 
“!Ncome Taxation o! Foreien 


tinn 
i ton 


Business and Inve stment 


AND COMPAR ATIVE LAW 


rs: International I aw- -W.T. Mallison 

( omparative Law G.R. Delaume, W.T. Mallison 
33] 

International I 


Study 

space of the development of international | 
Vi and Outer Space; analysis of air 
arious intergovernmental 


‘Ons: Conc; 
' “ONSideration o 
Dace... ition of 


aw of Air and Space (2 Dembling, Hosenball 
aw relating to the use of air 
and space treaties in force; the role 


and nongovernmental international organiza- 


special problems such as liability resulting from 
Contam. ties Space technology and arms control. and pollution and 
imiteg nation I outer resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment 
E 
5 'o 25 aper (Fall—evening) 
2 Int 
*rnation. è 
Int ational Lay of the Sea (2) Muys, Nordquist 
€rnation; 
Ve moral law affecting a location of authority over ocean space. De- 
hi ent of International law 
"Bh seas 1 


concerning territorial sea, contiguous zone, 
al shelf, and deep seabed. Current legal and policy 
th 


nese areas. (Examination) (Spring- evening) 


arian Law of Coercion Control (2) 
gal decision conce 
T Protection of war international terrorism, 
ish e S Concer mass destruction, war crimes and pun- 
form; » and Problems o preserving human and material values by trans- 
3 ations to mi im order ones. Consideration will 
“0 the four Geneva Cor ons of 1949 for the Protection of 
neva Protocols of 1977, and current problems in the 
tarian law. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 


Mallison 


'rning international conflicts and civil wars, 


min Chandler 
ir j 
d q "Ussed relations law. Materials to be read 
Which | bas relate to the Constitutional and other public law problems 
“Search p in the development and conduct of U.S. foreign relations. 
535 N Aper) (Fall—evening) 
“Botiation: ç 


f 9ncepts and l'echniques (2) 
Orgs „OË the attorne, 
National 


Ramundo, Tankel 
/-negotiator and 


Principal (client) in the private, intra- 
international 


negotiating environments; the "think 


and 
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negotiation" mentality and a suggested conceptualized appro? 
negotiation process, including the definition of negotiation, fol 
of negotiation, and operational checklists; negotiating technique* 
presentational cor siderations and the use of persuasion, tactics i 
and classic do's and don't's lists; theories of the opening positio! 
cession-making. Practical exercises in the actual conducting of n 
Enrollment limited the instructors. (Writing Assi :nments) 
evening; S ner 1980) 
E: 
536 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) 4 
Development of diplomatic and consular relations between m. 


rights, privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic ". 
immunity from jurisdiction of foreign rq 
problems of taxation affecting 


(Research Paper) t 
: i t 
537 The International Law of Human Rights (2) Fn E 

" . : "dé 
the rights of man from Grotius through th 


personnel; extent of 
missions and representatives; 
ernment missions and personnel. 


Development of 
and French Revolutions to the work of the United Nations T. 
human rights: the individual vis-a vis the State; the regional By 
international protection of human rights, with emphasis on i 
Convention; the inter-American, Afr ican, and Socialist appro" qi 
rights in armed conflict; and terrorism as a basic deprivati? 
rights. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 
540 Choice of Law and Forum in 1 ransnational Contracts 7 
Techniques of Conflict Avoidance (2) si 
Problems confronting the practitioner who endeavors to 97 gy 
flicts before they arise. Conflicts rules for transnational e pi 
nationalization of contracts involving sovereign and intern? y 
zations. Techniques of conflict avoidance; ice y 
express stipulation of applic ias 


"PS o Ae a 


flict avoidance in absence of 
fectiveness of conflict avoidance interrelationship 


comparative law. (Research Paper) 


542 U.S. Regulation of International Trade (2) 
Study of theory and practical application of 
lations, and governmental infrastructure affecting 
Public international fora and agreements influencing V; "ei / 
GATT, the MTN, UNCTAD, and treaties of friends stil y 
navigation; constitutional basis for U.S. government reg a ^s 

trade regulation: pri 

or tL 

Foreign CorruP jo, 


national trade; exemplary areas of 

tion Act, foreign assets control, tax, 
; : "Mag duties 

antitrust, countervailing ste 


Arab boycott regulations, r A 

for domestic industries, East-West trade, generalized ring 
ences and tariff nomenclature. (Examination) y 
546 Soviet Law (2) "D 
i i E. À indivi » 
Concept of "socialist legality”; legal relationship of ind vie v 
other participants in Soviet society; role of Party 10 "eid Si 
utional) law: bih y 


Soviet philosophy of law; state (constil -itizens ff 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations O a wti 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil (p 
(Choice of Paper or Examination) 


international law 
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547 Chinese Law (2) 


Emphasis On the legal system of Communist China: 

Stitutional law of China, including general principles, state structure, and 

Tights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of the administration of jus- 

ree courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; marriage law; land law; counter- 
Utionary act and other criminal statutes; principles of civil law; Com- 


munist Chinese concept of international law. (Research Paper) (Fall— 
evening) 


Hsia 


analysis of the con- 


4 
8 Law 9f the Near East (2) 


e of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic principles of 
" law, analysis of the present day codes, and investigation of the 
estern influ 


ences on laws of these countries. (Research Paper) 
of 


Le `s 
lVe aws candidates in the area of | 
i take 


Bachek 


nternational and Comparative Law 
n the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris 
* of Laws program should include them in their Master's 


0 
: Admiralty 

hte M : 

nir ional Law and World Order 

)07 Ais Nations Law and World Order 

09 e... "Parative Lay 


hflicts of Laws 


Related O- 
27 
40 Legal Aspe 


cts of International Business Transactions 


ol of Nuclear E nergy 


QXation of Foreign Business and Investment 


4dy; 

ers. J 
5 R. Hambrick, D.B. Weaver, L.D. Solomon 
i Taxation > 
Rome .- artnerships and Subchapter S (2) Weaver, Sanders 
sta ^ - - 
“hapters K i Problems of partnerships and tax-option corporations (Sub- 
Study of p and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Practice-oriented 

artne . M . 

" entity ines, including syndication, organization, and structure 
Oncern ' th emphasis on policy examination of areas of IRS principal 


ati n, incl t 

di " C " 

Sive alloc. uding tax Shelters, disproportionate tax allocations, retro- 
“pital Cations. 


A > basi guaranteed payments to partners, contributions of 

s us ai : : « rek” ; 

am tand j; for gain or loss, non-recourse financing, “at-risk” rules, 
iquida: è : E 

ES ürtne quidating distributions, sale of partnership interests, collaps- 

Jit *rships. 


- "like-kind" exchanges, termination, special basis ad- 
IStributions 


Oriente 5, and 
analysis of Sut 


to retiring or deceased partners. Planning- 
chapter S, including procedures for electing and 


553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2 or 3) 


CENTER 


NATIONAI 


LAW 


Subchap S status, treatment of income and lo: 
losses, and how to avoid pitfalls. (E 


Weaver, McOUl 


Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gif 
mentary transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax co 
us Xf the trust form 1 he transfer of wealth; use of ins! 
jointly held property as part of the estate plan; planning fof 
ation or disposition of the client's business interests. Pre 
estate plan, with supporting documents is the major project for! 
Prerequisite: Law 325, 326, 336, and 338. Enrollment fim 
instructors. Solomon, Weaver (Problem Assignments); McCoy 
Pr | evenit 


mments or Research Paper) (Fall 


555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) 


rm 


Detailed study of the principal federal tax benefits of the e: 
of doing business. Consideration of problems involved in f 

of the corporate structure and corporate operation, including 
nition of a corporation, the special deductions available " 
payers, the compensation of the corporate executive and ^g 
debt-equity question, the accumulated earnings tax, the pem 
company tax, multiple corporations, and consolidated retur 
he t special treatment UM e 
tutions, real estate inves 
and small bus 


the types ol rporations recel g 


Revenue Code, such as financial inst 


stment companies, cooperatives, 


tions. P uisite: Law 340. (Research Paper) (Spr 
557 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) ys! 
Tax-exempt organizations: policy and practice of prefer i 


for selected organizations and gifts to them. Statutes, P 
IRS practice; legislative origins, judicial interpretations, itel P 
sideratior ts of qualification, disqualification, an lim i 
ence. Me ig and retaining exemption; , 
tion; unrelated business income; private inurement, politic? 
nial or loss of exemption. Return and reporting require igati”, 
tive tax treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit organ! 
sanctions with respect to private foundations, managers "i 
improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Enrollment ' qn 
Prerequisite: Law 336. (Examination) (Fall evening 


l 


558 Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) ril 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and oll 
actions: sales and exchange of real estate interests; var of n. 

nd development of real estate; the imp? r ady 

ortgago gi 
as the P uf 

a is? 


ownership 
landlord and tenant; the impact of taxes on the m 
including the choice of financing techniques, such ^ 
depreciation, amortization, and obsolescence; basis — d 
and casualties and other involuntary conversions. P 
(Examination) (Spring—evening) y 
if 
. ° . Ü 
559 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) eg 
"i s t 
Application of federal income tax law to producing expl 
gas industry. Classification of interests; treatment 0 
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V : « 
d | imlopment expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of "economic 
4 Mterests.” Sales vs “leasing” transactions 


es Organization problems. Pre- 
requisite: Law 33¢ 


». (Examination) Spring—evening) 
5 . 
60 Taxation. State 


Taxation by state 
Property taxation, 


and Local (2) Drabkin 


and local governments; problems of real and personal 


taxes 1; — and use taxes; — and personal income 
O gm on — of interstate commerce. Congressional 
. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) (Spring—eve- 
Ning) 

5 

62 Income Taxation of Foreign Business Hambrick, Brockway, 
and Investment (2) Nauheim 
The Provisions 


and policies of the federal income tax law applicable to 


including considerations affecting the choice of methods 


foreign income, 
of engaging in 
foreign COrpor 
or foreign taxe 


foreign business and investment, treatment of controlled 


tions, allocation of income in foreign commerce, credit 
$, princi[ 


ples and trends of U.S, tax treaties. (Examination) 
Pring evening) 
mi : - a . 
hs nar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) Singer 
ensiy . z : 
teution ©, Study Of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary at- 
marily Biven to the federal income tax. Pri blem areas are reviewed pri- 
cial, Siem the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, so- 


d Practical considerations. Alternative solutions, including cur- 


re examined Prerequisite: Law 336, 340. 
(Fall—evening) 


365 T 
onntion—Deferred Compensation I (2) Chabot, Lieber 
T ty Lay 554) 
tion > Rath: law consequences of deferred compensation. _Examina- 
1974 m” Standards imposed by Employee Retirement Security Act of 
Sum Onsideratio consequences of “unqualified” plans, lump 
that fi retirement accounts, and new requirement 
Corporati nsured by the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Nation F Prerequ isite: Law 336. (Problem Assignments and Exami- 
S66 (Fall—evening) 
axati . 

“on— Deferred Compensation II (2) Chabot, Lieber, 
Nongualis Klevan, I. Cohen 
3583 and 4o S àngements constructive recei cash equivalent, LR.C, 
ductions Bas and individual retirement accounts. Qualified plans: de- 
Ploy are ‘Ons (annuities, lump-sum distributions, rollovers, em- 
Providers "eb ESOPs, termination insurance, fiduciaries and service 
"hd gift eam: disclosure, fiduciary standards, self-dealing), estate 
Paster and ' Unrelated business income, simplified pension plans, and 
L ‘aking t fe tye plans. Law 336 recommended but not required prior 
aw $54). COUrse. Neither à tax background nor Law 565 (formerly 

S0 Sen, - Prerequisite, (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

l ar: T. 

] Review ax Practice and Procedure (2) Timbie, Lewis 
na a Se areas of tax practice, including organization of the 
tolle ta; rulings Widener legislation, administrative regulations, tax plan- 

ctio SOL" tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for refund, tax 
Ocesses. 


criminal tax practice, and ethical problems in tax 


T" 
S a 
: attt tton =s 


© 


— 
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Preparation of various documents is required. Pi 


practice. 
Law 336. (Problem AS 


5 semester hours of taxation, including 
(Fall—evening) 


568 Seminar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) 

Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice ! 
| Court, the District Courts, and the Court of Claims; appeal pi? 

Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court; 

drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; set 

stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities and procedi 

and of the Department of Justice for litigation control. prere! 

567. (Writing Assignments) (Spring—evening) 


569 Community Property (2) 
Comparative study of the marital property law of eight statt 
California, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texasi 
ington) which derive their law on this subject from Spanish 

than the common law. Both the tradi 

modern statutory modifications al 
Specific subjects include questions of classification of prope 
munity or separate, consequences to the spouses, transferee 
of each classification, and special constitutional, conflict 0 
eral tax questions produced by the community property © "m 
| (Short papers on the law of a paricular state and examinati 
| day; offered alternate years) 


| | l 
| | Master of Laws candidates in the area of Taxation who have not t) 

| lowing courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor 9f 

| Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


civil law sources rather 
cepts and the diverse 


336 Taxation—Federal Income 


338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift yder 
340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareho 


351 Law and Accounting 


Other Related Courses 
404 Securities Regulation 
: 424 Business Planning 
427 Legal Aspects of International 


Business 1 ransactions 


;| 
| E URBAN LEGAL STUDIES 


| | Faculty Advisers: M. Pock, D.P. Rothschild g 
| 572 Land Development Planning (2) "m5 
| | Selected problems in urban and regional planning: app ino 
| urban renewal, and special programs available for ho (p 
| | development plans Enrollment limited by the instru 
and Paper) (Spring—evening) 5 
| ! 575 Community Economic Development (2) 4 wt 
A substantive study of the organizational, financial, org 
pects of nonprofit, cooperative, and small busines an 


lems illustrating some of the legal considerations 


ti 


4 


& “es 
379 Clinical Studie 


Ptions for th 


zation and a small business 


*velopment and current 
5 students. 


Consideration of the problems of economic 
efforts to stimulate it. Enrollment 
Prerequisite: Law 312, 336 


limited to 
(Problem Assignments) 


s in Urban Law (arr.) 


Sirulnik and Staff 
(1) Civil Litigation Clinic—Open to third-year students. Students 


rep- 
resent indigent litigants in the Small Claims, Family, Landlord, Tenant, 
and Civi] Divisions of the D.C. Superior Court. Work responsibilities in- 
clude client interviewing, investigation, settlement negotiations, prepara- 
tion and argument of motions, as well as conducting actual trials. Two- 
Our weekly seminar 
(2) Criminal Appellate Clinic—Open to third-year students Students 
reva ipate in preparing actual criminal cases on appeal, starting with 
Of trial transcript and culminating with preparation of brief and 
oral argument before U.S. € ourt of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
vrcuit, Appellate practice and procedure studied through texts; consulta- 
tion with 


appellate 
On appeal; observat 
ot Appeals. 

For bo 
Submit 
for 4 ¢ 
Carried 


judges, law clerks, and attorneys with cases pending 
ion of arguments in the Supreme Court and the € ourt 
Iwo-hour weekly seminar. 

th sections, admission by permission of instructor; students must 
applications during spring term of preceding year. Must be taken 
redit hours per term for the entire academic year, or 


2 credits 
Over both summer sessions. (Fall, spring, summer) 


Advanced C * Other courses in this area (listed below) appear elsewhere 
Ourses," 
459 p 2 
l r 
f L 9blems 9f the Consumer (2 or 3) 
| 505 c *velopment Law (3) 
306 tere rnmental Relations I (2) 
560 T, is ernmental Relations II (2) 
tR 9n— State and Local (2) 
"lated Courses 
460 is 
Urre 
475 "een Problems in Civil Rights 
476 Law a. Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 
3 Semin ^ Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
I ar: Constitutional Law 
R DV An, 
ec. NCED COURSES 
385 Co 
™put 
Forme.) 5 and the Law (3) Chandler 
J C W b Law 491) 
Titia] -— 
/ Puter techno d? of selected major legal problems presented by new com- 
j tutiong, Juri BY, including the impact upon legal doctrine and legal insti- 
] of co Putere nics, the theory of various uses that are and may be made 
tion Vill be ES legal research, the practice of law, and court administra- 
- Progra examined, Familiarity with the rudiments of computer science 
u er ion Would be helpful, but is not required. (Examination) 
j -1980) 
1 585 te 
lgras; 
lw p" Law (2) Mancini 
imp: Tactice 3 : > 1 
Migrating etice Under the McCarran-Walter Act, involving questions of 
» Migr 


sration, 


expatriation, nationality and naturalization. Con- 
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' 
ta 
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Labor D 


sular, Immigration and Naturalization Service, and 


practice, (Examination) (Fall—evening ) 


587 Individual Rights and Liberties (3) 

Principles of equality and due process in the Sth and 14th am 
The power of Congress to enforce the 14th amendment. Fo 

dividual rights and liberties under the U.S. Constitution. Fi 

ment rights, particularly religion and speech clauses. The rig 
sociation. Other personal rights in the Bill of Rights. Method 
judges in deciding cases involving individual rights and liberti” 
ularly the “balancing test” and the judges’ views of societa! 
Prerequisite: Law 212. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


588 Legal Problems in Education (2) 
Public policy issues involving individual 
gations examined in the context of government's part 
tion. Issues covered include legal framework within w 
schools, rights of students and teachers, obligations to av 
and provide equal educational opportunities, and role 
tors, and educational officials in resolving such issues. ( 


liberties and governi 
icipatio? 
hich stalé 
oid di 
of courts 
Resear? 


589 Seminar: Law of Privacy (2) wf 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constr 
tion, tort law, and state and federal statutes. Current develOf 
rationales for further expansions of privacy rights are 
search Paper) (Summer 1980) 

wW 

591 Legislative Drafting (2) Zwebeh | 

Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting; Ov oil 


islative process with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enro 

to 30 students. (Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring 

T E edga aah Dic? 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) Cheh, D^, 


~< ae Wi 
Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional la o 


constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitution A 
Limited enrollment. (Research Paper) (Fall—day; SP! j 


593 Seminar: American Legal History (2) P 
From the outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington and Cos 
death of John Marshall. An examination of men, events ke p 
significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institution’. iit 
tive period of our national life, including a critical a qe 
place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age Comparison " 
lawyer during the politically and socially unsettled time 
the role of the lawyer in today's troubled scene Members eif. 
present the results of their research and thought either o ive 
reports. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) , 

course. (Problem Assignments) Fall—as arranged) shat, 

594 Professional Responsibility (2) ity i P; 
Ethical problems in civil and criminal litigation. Loy! tag 
Financing of legal services. Etiquette of acquiring an ssi, 


Procedures and problems in legal discipline. Spect@* 777 pró “a 
da p E cip Issues in pr ip 


government lawyer. Ethical conduct of judges. pars? 

practice. Ethical responsibilities of law professors. plea Mi^ 
of the American Bar Association. (Examination) 
evening) 
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, 596 G TE ini ia 
96 Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 3, or 4) Staff 
Practica] experience in the student's area of specialization or interest. The 
y Student may work with government agency, congressional committee, 
court, 


Or other such entity performing tasks normally assigned to an 
attorney. Course approval must be obtained from the student's faculty 
and/or the Dean. A maximum of four credit hours may be applied 
ard graduation. For each credit hour, 56 hours of non-remunerated 
Work must be performed. A written report describing in some detail the 
SPecific work performed and evaluating the experience received is required. 
‘OF post-J.D. students only. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 
Blven for this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 


adviser 
tow 


5 
97 Independent Studies (arr.) Staff 


Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed program of study must be 


A : > z : 

y Submitted to a faculty member in writing and approved prior to the be- 
: Binning of the semester May not be elected for more than 12 semester 
Ours of credit (Fall and spring) 


5 
38 Research in Public Law (2) Staff 


sited to graduate students with at least a B average who have had a 
respo ar or comparable course in field of proposed research. Students are 
vitiis ble for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is 
to Ee sponsor their research. This adviser's name must be submitted 
Stude ean at registration. Work must be completed within the semester. 
nts may repeat this course once for credit with the approval of the 

an. (Research Paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 


399 
Thesis (2_2) 


tudents must re 


or gister for two successive semesters and cannot register 
both Sections 


620. in one semester. (Fall, spring, summer) 
21 Legal R at, , 
Respo esearch, Writing, and Professional 

| (Fo — and Ethics (1—1) 

) Int reign Students) 

incu om to and Practical experience in the use of a law library; in- 
àppellat and Practice in legal writing, including a memorandum and 
A argument court brief; instruction and experience in the preparation and 
A sional re of an appellate court case; instruction in questions of profes- 


Credit) ;í Ponsibility and ethics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 

j Mum grad 8iven for this course For credit, a student must attain a mini- 

both fall E n 65. No credit will be given for this course unless it is taken 

i result ir SPring semesters. Failure to complete the work in this course 
n à grade of 45. (Fall and spring—evening) 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW PROGRAM 
Director A.W. Reitze 
Ihe Environmental Law Program provides course work for J.D. & 


ork f 


and a specialty LL.M. program for lawyers. The formal course Wot 
tiot 


the most extensive coverage in this field of any law school in the nā 
y 
rere are maf) 


present time, eleven courses are offered. In addition, tk j 
ava 


law course offerings, particularly in land use planning, that are 
clinical program allows students to receive academic credit for interns 
government agencies and non-profit environmental litigation groups 
courses allow students to pursue individual interests under faculty P 


or to participate in faculty research projects. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 


Director R.C. Nash, Jr. 

.. inf i 
A comprehensive government contracts program provides continvitb 
tion for industry and government personnel in this field and a p? 
courses leading to the Master of Laws degree in Government i 
Law. The program includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week co 
vanced problems in the field, (3) an annual institute treating 8 P 5) 
contemporary importance, (4) an annual conference in a major are uj 
pilation of materials for use in current courses, (6) publication 0, T. 
monographs treating special problems in the field, and (7) speci? 


projects. 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW PROGRAM 


Director W.T. Mallison " 


a n 
The objectives of the International and Comparative Law program | j 
internatio of 
> o j 

e 

+ vitio 
i institutio" i | 
fic 0 cif 


a 
1 rnt jns 
comparative law include understanding of the basic institutions ^. jf 


i jester ” ag 

countries, the reception of civil law and common law in non-We s s 
to D v 

1 selected wol 


vide insights, skills, and substantive understanding of 
foreign legal systems. Specific objectives in international law ar 


understanding of decision-making, sanction processes, legé 


relationships between domestic and international law. Spec! 


and the role of decisional law and judicial review ir 
Improvements which are needed to promote the rule of law in t sadi 
munity are also considered. International aspects of business ject" y 
economic development are included in the Program. The obje A 
Program are implemented through course work and seminars for. ept 


. rti 
post-J.D. degree students and through research and writing in p* 
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D Usp 
USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 


C 
| tor J.M. Brown 


T mc, technological, political, and legal interrelationships gen- 
‘ing Co land is a basic, limited-supply natural resource, capable 
n dum y po differing but concurrent public and private uses, raise a 

te of hx Issues involving management policy and control measures 
a * 


la 
al concern to the future of the nation. The Land Use Man- 
irough a combination of academic, clinical, 
S, seeks to provide an understanding of existing 
S, needs, means, and opportunities for solution with respect 

8 area of national concern. 


T E Program IS designed for students in the J.D. and Post-J.D. 

Past eight o ao tentions are to specialize in the practice of patent law. 

years an organized program has been developed to offer 

d a collection of courses in patent law as possible. 

nt law now total 17 semester hours, far more than 

) United States. In addition, courses in trademark 

imo Spe iN also available (see the "Patent and Trade Regulation 

Upleta ^t “ization in the “Advanced Courses” section of this bulletin 

to and detailed description of the patent law courses offered). 

atent Law Program is to provide the student with a concen- 

More ^. à level of specialization and maturity which will enable 
T'apidly in this field. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIAT 


Director 0j Law Alumni Relations Clifford A Dougherty, j.D. ew. Hi 


Association was founded in 1912 # 


The George Washington Law 
1926. Its! 


affiliated with the General Alumni Association Since 
stated in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal 
keep the alumni of the school in close touch with one another, & 
to gather and publish at intervals f 
ilumni, and to further 


members of their own classes, f 
to the whereabouts and activities of these : 
of the school. 

Eligible members are those who 
and have left in good standing, 
of the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible 
are current contributors to the Law Annual Support Program 0 ^2 
and life members of the George Washington Law Association. 

The Association plans publication periodically of the Law 
Law alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informe 
abouts so that directory information can be kept up to date. 

The Law Alumni Office is in the University 13 H 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


^ ( 
have matriculated in the school 
orm 


University and any member OF 


OFFICERS FOR 1979-80 


President.—Betty A. Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948; Arling 


Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966; Washington, D.C. 
Gardner, B.S. 1943; J.D. 1955; Bowl 
949; Upper Marlboro, Md. 


í ice-President. 
Secretary. —Marshall C. 
Treasurer.—Jacob S. Levin, J.D. 1 


Board of Directors 
Joanne F. Alper, J.D. 1975; Arlington, Va. 
J. Randolph Ayre, J.D. 1965; Boise, Idaho 
David F. Bantleon, J.D. 1971; Washington, D.C 
David S. Brown, Jr., J.D. 1969; San Francisco, Cal. 
Richard F. Broz, A.A. 1950, J.D. 1953; Seattle, Wash. 
Alvin Capp, B.A. 1961, J.D. 1964; Fort Lauderdale, Fla- 
William E. Casselman II, J.D. 1968; Washington, D.C. 
M. Michael Cramer, J.D. 1958; Washington, D.C. 
Sam S. Crutchfield, Jr., B.A. 1960, J.D. 1963; Washingto™ 
Allen T. Eaton, J.D. 1970; Washington, D.C 
Daniel R. Efroymson, J.D. 1972; Indianapolis, Ind. 
M. Byron Fisher, J.D. 1964; Salt Lake City, l tah 
John W. Follin, J.D. 1953; Washington, D.C. = Md 
Albert Ginsberg, A.A. 1948, J.D. 1950; Silver Spring, ingto™ í 
Aleti Green, BA. 1948, J.D. 1950, LL.M. 1951; Wasi 
Edwin A. Heisler, J.D. 1965; Portland, Maine 
Roslyn S. Hill, J.D. 1975; Washington, D.C. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


Alan 

Bossi] B.A. 1957, J.D. 1959; W ashington, D.C. 
Charles Krumme, J.D. 1964; New York, N.Y. 

R fanatt, J.D. 1962; Los Angeles, Cal. 


ne - Miller, J.D. 1966; Arlington, Va. 
ls - Nord, J.D. 1971; W ashington, D.C. 
ald A sardon, LL.B. 1953; Worcester, Mass. 
Ed lÅ Rowe, LL.B. 1965; Cleveland, Ohio 
‘Ais IR, Sane D. 1975; Washington, D.C. 
d Sten” J.D. 1949, LL.M. 1950; Washington, D.C. 
BR. so B.A. 1947, at B. 1948; Washington, D.C. 
ge idä, J.D. 1971; Honolulu, Hawaii 
‘Me hitcomb, LI $ 1966; Lakewood, Colo. 
Williams, J.D, 1966; Dallas, Texas 
Dh ilsey, Jr.. J.D. 1958: St. Petersburg, Fla. 
i$ Wri ht, 
eldon « ng ct Jr., LL.B. 1963, Chicago, Ill. 
| Ohen, ex officio, B.A. 1950, J.D. 1952; Washington, D.C. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 asf 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the ! 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The ^ 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washint 
name it bears, is an intangible one. i 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urg 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal an" 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, StU 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship. 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the prac 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materi 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac lj 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within ™ 4 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Gove 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards M 
gress never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company 
existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. - adii! 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated prim sel 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy. a group 9 oi! 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment d 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and ener "i 
end Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of à site 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Cong 9, 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on Febru tf 
safeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it provide 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elect? J 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor Or pup! sit 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges we of t 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in mà iun 
During the entire time when the institution was known à$ o 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-s™ 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending © / 
ida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The ‘vers! r 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian UD aif 
buildings of the University were situated along H Street bet 
Fifteenth Streets. pas 
During the last half century the University's present plant «pofl $ 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known 025! f 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Per ig l 
The area contains several reminders of historic interest to f " w ) 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye AAT 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. B ^ 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye St 
86 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


T d Twenty. -third and E Streets 
O See established 


ience ES E t is now organized cons — Columbian College of Arts 

essiona oa 'uate); the Gradu School of Arts and Sciences; the 

vlicine nd EM hicl e the Natior Law Center and the schools 
€ hS En« 


uth Sc s gineering and Applied Science, Education, 
d Bus s ninistration, Public and International Affairs; the 
es; the Division of U niversity Students; the Summer 


vision of Experimental Programs. 


jener al St 
Ons; and the Diy 

torge Washin 
er Petuating Bo 


\gtor Un 
n UI 


rivately endowed and is governed by 
which the president is an ex officio 


MIC STATI 
"Orge W 
5 uhi Ston University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
is iddle States AS altior I Colleges and Se 'condarv Sch 100ls. The 
J 1$ 9 : " : k 
and i gus “Pproved list of the American Association of University 
* à member e Cx Enti e Examination Board. 
ATION 
nive 
TSity 
and ~ ry 'n downtown Was on, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
e W. 4h Streets, N.W, ] 


ediately adjacent areas are the White 
onal Communication Agency, the Corco- 
ient of State, the Department of the Interior, 


Administration, the Nati onal Academy of Sciences, and 
' for the Performi ng Arts. 


: <, the Internati 
ra Art, the Departn 
"neq ervices 


of Trustees 
Orri 
NE: > LL 


D.P.S., Chair, ner 
Phillips, Ly x fie airman Emeritus 


» Chairman Emeritus 


h E : J.D., Chairman 
la, Lx LA Vice Chairman 
dq, Mitch 
M i Aner, B.A, in Govt Assistant Secretary 
) i 
xy pier D " TOL 
MUN ünker. B 
Pine: Bur Jr 3 LLB 
| } 
tend. ‘Caplin. BS. LI 
i line Bon Ç ark p J.S.D., LL.D 
Nos Cochran i A, 
ug g Cohen B CH, 1 L.D., Sc.D 
Man Cook nA» J.D 
a, Ule k 
"yy Sime, pa” MBA, JD, LL.M. LHD. LLD 
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hn B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Llovd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, & 
Morton I. Funger, B.A. 

Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

Ma vin I Kaj B.A 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 

Melvin R. Laird, L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 


*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D 


Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A 

Abe Pollin, B. A. in Govt 

William M. Porter, B.A., M.S.A. 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

Carleton M. Stewart, M.B.A. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

Robert L. Tull, B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 

Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
George A. Butler, LL.B. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D 
Harry F. Duncan 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Katharine Graham, B.A 

Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Brooks Havs, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

L.A. Jennings 

E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LI D. 

Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


* Alumni Trustee 
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told paan Elliott, M.A., Ed.D 
Afam “TICK Bright, Ph.D. } 
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LL.D., President 
rovost and Vice 


President for Academic 


Alpert, B A., MD 


tles Edw Vice President for Devel )pment 
Pease, ard Diehl, p. Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A.. Vice President and 
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ald Pa " Johnson, B.S., Director Planning and Budgeting 
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Administration and Research 


à ice President for Policy Studies and Special 
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lude ust Smith, Jr. BA. MBA. M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
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€bh. 
Dh Yo hardtsbauer B.A., M.A.. Registrar 


ng Ruth, B.A., Director of {dmissions 
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hu, Are Barron : =; ; a 
Andrey, EE A., LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National Law Center 
E Ora r Potts, B.A ; LL.B., Assoc iate Dean of t 
feti, n Sc 


Wartz, B A. J.D 
“Pring , , 
tt Ng Semester 1981) 


inu, ek, B.A., J.D 
Alon; 

Mi Onzo 

4 Free Bherty, B.S., J.D., Director of Law Alumni Re 

“np ner, B.A. ^» Director of Student A ssistance 
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ry 7 Bern; 
ber t ard, Jr., p V, B.S. in L.S, J.D., Librarian of the Law 
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Na id 
M "well B.S J.D., M.S. in L.S., Associate Librarian for 
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Ser. © BA. MA. MS ; S ociate Librarian fe 
lp Robes vices 4, M.S. in L.S., Associat Abrarian for 


Vice Jix 
Y ^on i r . 
ui B.A., M.L.S., JD. 4 ssociate Librarian for Reader 
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THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction A 


EMERITI 


Oswald Symister Colclo i 
Emeritus; Director Emeritus of the Patent Trademark, ¢ 
search Institute 


B.S. 1920, U.S. Naval Academ LL.B. 1935 
LL.D. 1946, Muh “rg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson School of Law 


Harold Paul Green, Professor Emeritus of Law 
B.A. 1942, J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 

Louis James Harris, Professor Emeritus of I WO hod 
B.A. 1943, Cornell University; LL.B. 1939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law Sc 
George Washington University 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Pi rofessor Eme ritus of Law 
B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard Universit M 

Robert Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Law; 
Law Center 
B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 

Arthur Selwyn Miller, Professor Emeritus of Law 
B.A. 1938, Willamette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University jJ. S.D. 

James Oliver Murdock, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Ph.B. 1916, University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard University 

Charles Bernard Nuttir Professor Emeritus of Law 


cease fi 
Dean Emeritus of 
1959, P 


1933, Harvard pL 


B.A. 1927, J.D. 1930, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, SJ.D 1 
1957, University of Pittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College; I H.D. 1957 
LL.D. 1960, Dickinson School of Law 

ACTIVE 

Jeffrev Marshall Albert, Professor of Law M pe 
B.A. 1956, Princeton University; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University; LLM 
University 

Oscar Altshuler, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


John Banz f III, ssor of Law pis 
B.S. in E E. 1962, Tr crema Institute of Technology; J.D 1965, o wW "Co 


Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law; Dean of the National] “oot 
B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 196 | 


University 
Robert Howard Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Law vs" 
i I k, C ege; J.D. 1954, Yale 
si 


LL.B. 1951, George Washington University 
James Laylor Banks, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1972, 1 rsity of Kansas; J.D. 1975, University of Michigan 
V 


B.S.S. 1951, City University of New York, City College 


| the I ibrarian | ot 


* Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant "550 an 
stitute the Faculty of the National Law Center. The President of the dum 
for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the Univers the Director of / 

and the University Librarian are ex oficio members of the faculty 
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an Be | 
Crkeles, 
BS 1 Keley, Profes Orial Lecturer in Law 
h *954, Come] I " A 
T inda i 


Bernard Profes La Librarian of the Law Library : 
IN ( g B.S S. 19 Colum University; JD. 1961, George | | f 
ick, 7 XY. I Li | i 
J l M in; B.Litt. 1970, Oxford | f 
Sor Lecturer in I ! 
| M.L.A 659 I ns University 
4 i 
ct I ( I | 
W iversity f | 
rojessorial Lecturer in Law | | 
rs J.D. 1971, H versity | 
Proj y r of Law Director of the Land Use Management 
‘ [i4 
t : 5; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Brunsyo| l, Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
P en f Se T n 


George Washington 


| 
hwestern University 
Lecturer in Law 

IX, City College; LL.B. 1957 


Columbia University; LL.M 


California, Be rkeley; J.D. 1970, University of California, Davis; 


In, Prof, ssorial Lect ‘rer in Law 
i, lversity of New Y 


: k, Brooklyn College; LL.B 1959, Yale University; M.A 
" CISIty 


utge te Pri essor of Law 
Bers— Ty i | 
197; 5 State University (Douglass llege); J.D. 1975, Rutgers—The State 
4 larvard University 


Tvard Univers ty 
“IS Co iol di | 
I 5, Jr. Protecens of Law and of Sociology; Director of | 
ij. Pyy Psychiatry, and C, 
lan pe, 4 nn University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966 University of Maryland 
» e, P, 
4 , Of; r 
Cr “rnat Lecturer in Law 
*tge: LLB 57, Harvard Ur 
SOcin+ : 
1924 € Professorial Lecturer in Law 
c F Gex Betowr Ur versity 
an, Profe I n La 
" 4 €t , i 
Yale | B.A., M.A Oxford 1 $ i 
“tau . 
=e Professo, Lecturer in Law | 
t 
| 1947, University of Paris; M mp.L. 1953, George Washington | | 
“Mblin P, 
1945 : v 


51, George Washington University 


E 1953, Purdue University: J.D. 1958, Georgetown University 


t H. DuRoss III, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
i | Y Univ ty; J.D. 1968, LL.M | ( e Washington University 
i M 1550« e Pri al I ire? Lay 
! A 50, M.A t rsit f N Car a; J.D. 19€ George Washing™ 
| ( | I 1 nct Instr n La 
| ames 
j B.A 72 ollege of William and Mary; J.D. 1978, Catholic University of 
it salvatore Francis I iscini Professorial Lecturer in Law Ge 
| B.A. 1963, Harvard University; M.D. 1967, University of Rochester; J.D. 197% 
ngton University 
Michael Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| B.A. 1959, LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 


Mark Foster, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1965, Yale University; J.D. 1971, Harvard University 
I ) 
Frances E. Francis, Visiting Professor of Law 
| 
| LA. 1962. Dickinson Coll LL.B. 1965, Yale University; M.P.A 1969, nam 
| Richard Louis Fruchterman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1951, J.D. 1954, Georget University 
i | " t 1 > / ^ 
| | .enneth J. Guido Jr., Visiting Professor of Law ( 
| | B 64, ( forr Stat € Long B D. 1966, University of south” 
| | LL.M X Y sity 
| | Jackson Reid Hambrick, Professor of Law 
| | B.A. 1938, Wofford College; LL.B. 1942, Duke University 
j Gerald Stuart Hartman, Professorial Lecturer in Law vit 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1968, Columbia University; J.D. 1972, George Washingto® j 
| 
; 


Ann Marie Hay, Adjunct Instructor in Law gi 
3 Berkeley; B.S. 1968, University of 


B.A. 1963, University of California, 
Georgetown University [ 
Villiam Norman Hedeman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law "T d 
B.A. 1964, Gettysburg College; J.D. 1968, University of Maryland; LL.M- | 
i 


John Roderick Heller III, Professorial Lecturer in Law . 
B.A. 1959, Princeton University; M.A. 1960, LL.B. 1963, Harvard University 
Paul Joseph Henon, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.E.E. 1960, Georgia Institute of Technology; J.D. 1967, American University 
Sevmour Herman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
hingtof 
| B.S. 1948, J.D. 1952, New York University; LL.M. 1966, George Was 
| 
Harold Lester Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| ] M.D. 1942, Georgetown University; J.D. 1972, American University 
| Sheila Slocum Hollis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1971, ! rsity of Col 5; J.D. 1973, University of Denver ot 
| Bruce Richard Hopkins, Professorial Lecturer in Law NT d 
B.A 964, University { Michigar J.D. 1967, LL.M. 1971, George Wi 
| S. Neil Hosenball, Pr ssorial Lecturer in Law 
| B.S. 1948, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1951, Harvard University l 
| Oliver Austin Houck, Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
H B.A. 1960, Harvard University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University pth 
| lao-t Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law gst. Y 


1 
LL.M. 1950, J.S.-D: p 


M 


| LL.B. 1945, National Cheng-chi University. China: 


Radwan Jabri, Professorial Lecturer in Law i 
of Miam 


LL.B 965, University f Alepp M.C.I 1968, University 
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ene ` 
b. ^: Joelson Profe ssorial Lect irer in Law 
Win p." P 1958, Harvard University 
ln Patria. 
Ba is ck Johnson Professorial Lecturer in Law 
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August 28 Orientation and placement tests for all m 

uate students Thursday i 

tAugust 28-30 — Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
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he |^ ' 80vep, Wy engaged im all fields of 
fo, Philo, tment, and educatio 
Shea. Soph, (cation 
y "Oliv; OS she, ; 
it te School, 


Onformit, » 
tanpe po? 
lon culty | "Bes in the 
ty Ong) ? Of th 

p Wi and 1 look forward 


! You to a closer and more fruitful 
^ the dep, ` If you need additional in formation, 
a n 
"tment Chairmen or me. 


engineering—in science, 


which might be summarized as “education 
has through th 


the years reflected the many subtle 
profession. 


please do not hesitate 


HAROLD LIEBOWITZ 
Dean 


has been in continuous 


and offers programs of study leading to Bachelor's, 

Professional and Doctor's degrees, Its prime objective is to de- 

” the Student the precious asset of a well-trained mind which may be 
to the attainment of 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


The Meaning of Engineering and Applied Science 
i «sion Ai 
The responsibilities and activities of the engineering profession ag 
many fields of co P 
ribv 


ica 


every aspect of industry and research and into 
the arts. Engineers face problems in the production and dist 
types of manufactured products, including the design of mechan 
and chemical processes, of equipment, and of plants in which sue M 
made; in the design and construction of a variety of structures su 
in aircraft design and construction i tio" 
dance, and communi i 

in the automotive industtys ; "i 
and space programs; in energy resources and power and in the End 
transmission of power; in modern communication; in traffic contro” gi 
ning; in public health and sanitation as it affects the n E 
a ^ 


ventilation and refrigeration. This list of applications is far ! i 
does indicate, however, that engineering is a broad profession 


1 dam 
[ 


tunnels, harbors, and dams 


( 


plicated electronic equipment for control, gui 


operation ol transportation systems 


are many opportunities to specialize. 


The Relationship of Engineering and Science 


In any discussion of engineering and applied science, It 1$ - 
» pre 

size the distinction between engineering and science. The ! 

Advisory Committee points out that the engineer ind scle 


e : , ec 
The scientist is one who $ 


important role on a team 
The engineer 


boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field 
combining the knowledge of science with a knowledge 
beings and of a huma 


While scientists 
e tang’ 


lives: 


needs and limitations of human 


and create things for human use 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have created th 
rials, and products that have revolutionized our daily 


i 


living, and our national defense.” 


* of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the use 
CS 45 à service to society, financial considerations, human re- 
SOciety's needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, there- 
© means for Operating a dynamic society, and must consider not 
the knowledge that exists will enable the creation of a workable 
the product can be built, who will use it, and how such 

nvironment in which it will operate. 


1 with the quality and preservation of human life. En- 
used in this Bulletin and as it is commonly understood 


refers to the person who makes use of the advances of science 


for the benefit of society. 

lenging ugh the content of engineering 

engineer has not lost a sense of purpose 

| world This napona 

mp'ications of engineering for 

f the requirements for compe- 

n our time here are 

been crossed, the 

ing pi achieved, and break- 

in other areas, this impact of -ngineering on mod- 
preview of the enginee ng of tomorrow 


requires an education for 
l] I nce useful in applications 
In the fields of engineering and applied science 


: ited ability and competence to solve the 
Without 


Eq T question, achievement in particular courses of study 
MUallvy 
M 


portant, however, is the abili ty to analyze and inter- 
! Problem, to formi ulate solutions, and to evaluate those 
all available information. To assure that the under- 
will enable students to m ieet these important goals, the fac- 
Enginee ring and Applied Science periodically evaluates 
“graduate program 
chool of E ngineering and Applied Science are founded 
assisting the student in p ng for a career in engi- 
"n Chis philosophy requires that the student master 
Practice will be panes a education centered 
‘tween theory and practice enables the engineer 
| and Opportunities het may develop 
however, that only the intellectual elite should 
mace and applied science. Engineering, like medi- 
in any i o government, and other disciplines, re- 
ese areas the prospective student who has not 
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achieved high scholastic standing can find a place, if the student hase 
interest in the subject. The average student who is interested and w^ 
work will find in engineering and applied science a rich and vari 
study which can lead to satisfaction and success. It is difficult to makes 
izations in this area, but students who have demonstrated an apt 


mathematics, science, and English will probably find the work of eng 
the study of engineering and applied science satisfying and challefi 
nate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to work hà 

indicators of success. College Board examinations may reveal the € 
undertake further study in mathematics and science and their appli 


engineering. No school or college can "give" an education. It caf 
the opportunity to "get" an education. The George Washington 
School of Engineering and Applied Science is a small school whit 
an opportunity for close contact with faculty members, as well as ! 
tunity to participate in student organizations, and in many other p". 
tivities. The School recognizes the individual as the most important k 


the educational process. 


Set 28 8* 2222? 


A 
a 


Ku ww OX M ee c 


l 
\ 


HE en 
ND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


sineering and Applied Science was organized October 1, 1884, 

scientific School of Columbian University and was situated in 

Yn at 15th and H Streets, N.W. The School was 

^ lam W. Corcoran, Trustee and President of the Cor- 

lao 1586. Day and evening courses were offered in literature, 

' Mec nica] o and led to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Civil 

to a cept ae -ngineer, and Mining Engineer The School was among 
Ec men Tor degree candidacy in engineering. 

um ian pna Scientific School, the School of Graduate Studies, and 

: “ge were merged into a single Department of Arts and 


a Uate . ; 
. ~ engineering degrees were offered. 


. Changes led to The Washington College of Engineering being 
i ung oeg L £ 
One of the several semi-independent undergraduate colleges 


> 


: ach with its own Board of Trustees. The College provided 
" to undergraduate degrees in engineering and architecture. 
4 name of the ( 
‘Nie / t 
» Standin 
On t 


Studa 
E Snt coul 
i 


‘yish ollege was changed to the College of Engineering 
> "Ind the curricula were revised to give the student a thor- 
IS ds. the theory underlying engineering practice. _ Emphasis 
elopment of a knowledge of scientific principles upon 
iei, build and by which he might solve new problems as 
* of the 
os ms Was changed again in 1914 to the College of Engi- 
UM, an Cua, of Engineering. Architecture was dropped from 
MPhasig o were limited to the field of engineering. However, 
9n principles rather than technology which had char- 
* 1903 was continued and has remained to this day as 
'Stinguishing features of the School. 


* Name a 
` © of the School became the School of Engineering and Ap- 


Sc oo] Since 
Portant 


11 


t 


Sees 


n ES 
É - 
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Academic Status 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional jo 


agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Sch 
[he University is on the approved sed of the American Associations 

i n 

versity W and is a member of the College Entrance Examinatidi 


Ihe undergraduate curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Eng 
and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by the Engineers’ Cound 
fessional Development 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 
and! 


In accordance with the stated policy of its Board of Trustees 
formity with federal laws and regulations, The George W ashing" q 


sity does not discriminate against any person on the basis of sex je T, 
religion, national origin, or handicap in any of its educational prog y 
tivities. Federal regulations implementing Title IX of » Educ: itiond iff 


3^ "x. pL 4 973 e 
ments of 1972 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Ad of 1 o pasi 

; a” | 
explicit statement that the requirement not to discriminate on the ,Pp 


| h progra” y 


ment if nd admission to suc 


or handicap extends to employ 


tivities, The University is also subject to the District of Colum y 
Rights Law j Ji 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federa af 
regulations concerning discrimination in education or employme 
be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Diet 


firmative Actior Rice Hall, Washington, D. 20052. or to the Din 


Office of Civil Rights of the Department of Health, Education, ? 


and activities n 


Undergraduate Study A 
f 

4 dati? 

The undergraduate program is intended to provide a solid foun a j 
basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying eng gineering "v. 


science, on which the individual may build technical competence g 
of areas as his professional career develops. It is preparation P M 
engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as It may 
future 
Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of 
gram of education. The School provides an environment thi 
Gri iduate* the! 


ark !P idl? 
receive the bachelor's degree, are prepared for productive W* w w 
io j d t formal "T. 
field and for further development and progress, both d’ 


s ^ s es 9 
The undergraduate curricula include courses in the humé initi pandin? 


* Š rsta 
ences to the extent necessary to develop a reasonable unde r, 


tudes and disci} lines essential to professional growth 


preciation of these areas of knowledge „tuden! "y 

Admission to the engineering program indicates that A 
at least minimum preparation and the probable capacity t 
demands of this School. Since the School cannot predic 
response to the academic demands or the program tọ 
effective development, the undergraduate program has 
a variety of experiences through which the student mà 
educational growth and maturity. 


2 
mA RR RR RARE 
LA Sat ` 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


3 à place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the mind 

8 Unde. ' for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. Dur- 

thd talen *rgraduate years the student is led to strengthen skills in analysis 

hry y Or creative activity, through liberal use of project-type labora- | 
thought and original ideas receive higher evaluation, 

student achievements, than the rote recital of information. 


Ak undergraduate engineering student with the opportunity to 

Ñ ng i ring foundation in engineering education by combining academic } 
Í alo R " , m . 

nq ," relevant real-world employment which provides practical, first- 


Xperience ; sci 
ha nce in engineering, the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


I 
le bee erative Education Program in Engineering in which arrangements | 
pnt em E With leading industrial and governmental organizations for Í | 
« tug, P Oy ment at prevailing salary rates. Every effort is made to place il 
terin IN Positions of 


i. employment that provide the best possible engi- | | 
the Xperience 1 t PEU NUNC SEAR eun d 
Student with ..-Sistent with career plans. These work periods provide 
and ith income that may be used to finance the major portion of | 
M Other e : ' J $ à 
b. mmus; expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as transfer students | 
this pra nity colle 
| 


lei Ogrg Bes whose completed work is equivalent to requirements 
Meeting am, can be 


admitted to the Cooperative Education Program in 


UNDERGR ADUATE STUDY 


Cause of 


e 
hs hoo] ag: | 

y d , . . 
NUM inteles those applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 

. `, r . | 
Lo ISCrim: “Ctual effort in its environment. In the selection process, there | 
"dic. ination be 


sex, race, color, religion, national origin, or 


ill lake in h; lective step in a long series of qualifying steps the | ! 
: In his Progress toward professional competence in engineer- 
S belief that the applica 


nt has at least the minimum ! 
O complete th 


e curriculum successfully, | 
Of good character and must have an academic back- ! 

* I 
program of studies contemplated. | 


ind ability t 


or the 
Pli 


Or admissi 


Whic, ^1 the s. on obtains from the Office of Admissions of the Uni- | 
Ich he ^m of Engineering and Applied Science an application | 
€ filled 


. Out completely and returned with the $15* applica- 


Ud 
Ms p 
h " 
NUT ^ Us, Institutione 
Aw, Presented i 
come 


postal money order, payable 


to George Washington Univer- 
d for a stud 
Of the stu 


ent applying for readmission who was registered in | 
er instituti dent’s last registration at this University and who has not 
— on 
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INCOMING FRESHMEN 


Consideration for admission is based on the following: (1) an ace 
tificate of graduation from an accredited high school showing a 
units (2) scores on two College Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the English Composition Ad 
lest; or on the American College Test (ACT), and the English 
Achievement Test 

rhe principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undert? 
work may also be requested by the University. 

The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circu 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, " 
prescribe admission tests 


" 
jst 
mt e 


Nine and one-half of the 15 units required for entrance 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane 8° 
half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and tw u^ 
one foreign language. General science may not be counted in satisfa A 
science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. It i$ n 
that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school 

An applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his s€ hoo ye 
of Admissions of the University the secondary school academic 
information may be stated on a form supplied by the University of, 
ard form used by the secondary school, provided that all essential ! 
is included Jj 


h scho? 


Quantitative Deficiency—A graduate of an approved hig 


not more than two units of the required subjects and who pre? pt 
able units may be admitted to a prescribed program which inch 
make up the deficienc TEY 

Applicants who wish to begin study in the fall semester shoa 
plans early in the high school senior year. Although the Univer 
have applications submitted during the fall semester of the hig adent 
year, applications may be submitted until August 1. However; " , ai] 
to be considered for financial aid should have their applicatio" 


a 
ing 
nts submitted by February 1. Students gr aduat PL. 


quired docume 
wishing to begin study in the spring semester should apply 
cember 15 Applications and all required credentials 
begin study in either the first or second term of the summer ` 
received prior to April 15 ill el 
Although decisions on most applications for the fall se mester 
mission of seventh-term gré ides and senior-vear test scores, 


will be given after September 1 to a student whose applicat! 


ion I. v. 


r and 
plete with a secondary school record through the junior n 
lity: 


test scores, provided these records clearly establish admiss! 


TRANSFER STUDENTS i / 
24 for a sf 


requirement) should submit all applications and required cf p 
e 


Transfer students from other institutions (see page 4 


. 1 cluding in 
A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, inc 


] classroom work 


than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepar 


= 2 
maro RR a 
L4 qa 
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E su for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for 
n her Sessions. 

he transfer : 

stude Student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 


ised » Who has be 
not normal 


attended one or more institutions of 
ar to mail directly 


his or her record, 


higher learning 
to the Office of Admissions of the 
even if credits were not earned. 

r than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 
an accredited institution), at the time the 
e applicant must request that the high school 
Examination Board SAT or ACT 


test scores be sent to the 


l " 
list "s SchooJ 


Uest units are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant 
`t that the high school record be 


be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


den 
ts fr, 

0 ‘ 
£ anny: ™ Foreign Institutions 
inj Plication, x 
iy 1 BUage 
Unt Nivers 


quired 
A TOR} L) (see below) or American Language Institute George- 
y te i eene a 
à 9 later , test (ALIGU) must be received from all ir 
Mester | T than Jy 


Ine 1 for the fall semester, N 
>and A... 
: nd April 15 for th 


records, and scores on the Test of English as a For- 


 ternational appli- 


ovember 15 for the spring 
€ summer sessions. 


Quy 

E RECORDg 

^w time E 

in previ PPlication IS sent, the applicant must request the educational 
Ni, 0 icia] 2, attended to send directly to the Office of Admissions 
ù ter; Xaminatiop, Uflcates and records listing. subjects studied, grades 
JM lieato Por 3 taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas 
Neg, Tuite, Cr. secondary schools, colleges, and universities attended 
ly, ord Bcome ^ Slate examinat ons and certificates are also required. 
l Oie; Ocument © the property of the University and cannot be returned. 
tich N "cords S should be in the language in which the institution keeps 
“iy Sent tho they are in a language other than English, the copies 
Sider, uld be 


n era accompanied by an English translation. 
Tune lion will hes g 


Ces Droh Siven to academic documents deliv ered by the student 
IN Dit the receipt of official records. 
Wage 
ES 
Aden, ST 
" Ww 


tongue is not English are required to take the TOEFL 


e, € Foreign Language) or the ALIGU test (American 
| J > JCOroo |o - 

À th Sent or qrBetown University), Students are responsible for mak- 
oy nearest L aking these tests, Foreign students abroad should consult 


“ona ‘hose ; ET Embassy tor information 


è * interested 5. foi on arrangements for taking 
Tor th, “ting Seryi-. ? TOEFL should address inquiries to TOEFL, Ed- 
hind “sinning ow: Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S A., well in ad. 

ith on Of the semester for which admission is sought. The test 


C a ie A 
*PPlication entitles the student to have the test score 


rr, 
ae] 
ST rar 
EN Gn PTT 


— 
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! sent to three different institutions. Registration for either the TOE 
ALIGU test does not constitute application for admission to Geo 

h ington University. 

r The TOEFL Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, | 
description of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, I0 
the conduct of the test, lists of examination centers, examination daf 
application blank. On the application for the Test, the student sho 
that the scores be sent to the appropriate admissions office at this 
(see “Admission to Undergraduate Study,” pages 13-15, or “Gradus 

| sion Procedure," pages 27-28) 


In addition to the TOEFL or ALIGU tests, an admitted studenti? 

| quired to take a test in English as a Second Language prior to registr? 

| sults of this test will determine the courses the student will be permit 
ister for in the program of study. If the knowledge of English is in? 

enable the student to undertake any academic work, the student will " 

mitted to register for any courses other than English and will be rel 


dt 
study English on a full-time basis. Students in this category shoul 


: ation | 
expect to take a longer period of time to complete their gradual 


ition” 
ments than students who are not obliged to complete the additie 


courses an 
International students in the United States may take a locally» J 
George Washington University English placement test in lieu of æ ts! 
TOEFL test. A $10 fee is charged for this examination. Arrange™ 


| j 
| | test may be made by contacting 
| 
| l 
| Dr. George R. Bozzini, Director 


| 

| English for International Students 
T] George Washington University 

| Washington, D.C. 20052 

| 


FINANCIAL CERTIFICATE j 
| stud 
l If a student plans to enter or remain in the United States a 

University and the visa status will be either student (F) or € 3s 


(J), a Form I-20 or DSP-66 cannot be issued until the student ifia | 
mitted to the University and has completed the Financial y / 
factorily. The Financial Certificate is a document which may in 
I from the School of Engineering and Applied Science. It reques is/I 
about the resources (money) available to the student to suppor i gi 
tional and living expenses while in the United States. The Cert Jet 
accompanied by supporting documents such as bank stateme 
governments authorizing scholarship awards. 


nts oF | 


S 
SPECIAL ENGLISH COURSES FOR INTERNATIONAL sTUDENT "i 
ans) 
‘ n i , ith the ^^ 
The extensive experience of the Department of English with re ensi | 
of international students has been synthesized into a COP 
Language Program that includes the following courses: 
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ff CUSA Ag 


A FOREIGN LA NGUAGE 


20 Inten: ic Enoli 
Intensive Basic English (0) 
Meets 20 hours per week. The 
the ability 
duce 
arge Vocabulary 
duce the 
Ocus on 


Objectives of the course are to strengthen 
grammatical structures appropriately 
complex structures; to build 


to use basic 


and to intro- 
increasingly 


reading skills and to en- 
through the use of specially 


adapted materials: to intro- 
student to unadapted reading materials, such 


as newspapers; to 
Writing 


th sentences; to familiarize the student with the cultures of 
€ Eno; = 

et English SPeaking peoples; and to foster multicultural sharing among 
“rational students. No 


academic credit. 


0 à Page 
8 Semester hours; laboratory fee, $35.00. 


Tuition is charged at the rate 


ability T hours Per week. The objectives of the course are to increase the 
hrough am complex grammatical structures; to develop writing ability 
abula, "i Paragraph level and to improve reading skills: to enlarge VO- 
versation aie and to encourage oral expression through practical con- 
t the p and laboratory exercises. No academic credit. 


Tuition is charged 
nester hours; laboratory fee, $35.00. 


40 


week. The Objectives of the course 
: review of grammatical 
Vocabulary 


are to provide a 
structure, including clauses; to ex- 
use of unadapted reading material; to 
and comprehension; to encourag 
d in.the student's read 
ition Tn composition which 

= tuition is charged at t 


further through 

,, eading speed e oral expression of 
nC Ontere The course also includes 
focuses on outlining and techniques of 


he rate of 8 semester hours; laboratory 


ing material. 


Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
BRL 10 hours per 


0. S Week. The objectives of t 
Adr Students er 


he course are the same as for 
rolled in EFL 45 may 


with the authorization of the 


uat Of the school to which they are applying—take one un- 
Sharpe. 9r graduate Course concurrently with English. Tuition is 
at the rate Of 5 semester hours 
a 
“O Adva 
Need English (3) 
Meet, 
$ ho s " r 3 
Uden UIS per Week. An advanced-level composition course for 
à OWino à - 
i Of th ng a high degree of academic Proficiency in English. The 
n COL . ; p 4 
a, of chn so IS to dey elop writing skills and to foster an understand- 
e IC; rit r 
tek a val Writing. The course requires a writing assignment each 
ls intr + 10-20 Page 


research paper. For the latter project, 


research methods. The course meets 4 
a involves extensive 
~ ratory fee, $25.00, 


the student 
ary class hours 


individual counseling outside the 


Shas Ava 


— 
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The language laboratory is available to all students in the English H 
Program. The laboratory contains a library of tapes that accompany t^ 
texts and a variety of listening and recording equipment, including? 
recording and playback equipment. 

Admission to a particular English class is determined by a suitable * 
objective and nonobjective tests 


The English Language Program is administered by the College of 
Studies and is offered in cooperation with the Department of English, 
J.P. Reesing, Jr., Chairman. The English for International Students P 
under the direction of Dr. George R. Bozzini. 


PROVISIONAL REGISTRATION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Outstanding international students who do not meet the minimum ! 
for the TOEFL or ALIGU may be admitted to the School on à T" K 
basis. This “provisional” admission requires the student to take an 
only" program until an improved English capability permits the § 
take technical courses. After satisfactory completion of English air 
quirements, such students will be granted full admission status. 


READMISSION 


' i ei 
A student previously registered in the University who was not 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer sessi " 
must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same pf 


undergraduate admission (see page 13), or graduate admission (ige ! 
If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previously T M 
nondegree student, or if a student has attended one or more night di 
while absent from the University, the student must have comp 
transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from e id 
attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the bas 
tions currently in effect. ni 
The application fee is waived for a student applying for Y ths 


was a degree candidate at the time the student last registere 
another institution. 


sity and who has not since registered at 


ADVANCED TUITION DEPOSIT 


: " e 
After notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition depo js 
quired of all full-time undergraduate students including those Du 
deposit is due on May 1 or within 21 days of the date © 


2e ter, 
mission if after May 1 for students entering the fall s "s 
or 


ard tuiti? 


15 or within 21 days of notification if after December 
tow 


ing in the spring semester. The deposit is credited 


refundable 
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is no duplication of course work earned, 


a maximum of 30 | 
"linee: ,.." Of credit may be ass gned toward partial fulfillment of the | 
y Ag Ore Curriculum upon admission to the University for each or any | 
“Yon of the following 


od Entrance 


T assigned fo 
Servia, "ÉPOrt sent 


Examination Board Advanced Placement Ti sts (APT) — 
r examir 


nations passed with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis of 
to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing 
© student's request. Examinations passed with scores of 3 will be 


aper credit or placement if the student arranges to h 
ministe cnt to the Office of Admissions. T! 


Inisto ^ 

stere 

fet d in t secondary school in May 
* a course designated as 

Arrangements for the 


ave the examina- 
1e Advanced Placement Tests are | 
of each year. Normally only stu- | 
Advanced Placement are prepared 

examination are the responsibility | 
should be made through the secondary school attended | 
am Director, College Entrance Examination Board, 
: 9479; ^55 Box 592, 


e 


Advanced | 


Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 1025. Berkeley, I 
Collen 
{ 5€ 
LEP) tee Exan nation Board College-Level I tamination Program | 
“Neral Oilers two ty pes Of examinations: general and subject. CLEP | 
hit s. o are offered in five areas mathematics, social sciences, 
is Nea ure ach ences and English composition. CLEP Subject Exami- 
New. han 47 “chievement in specific college-level courses and 


are oflered 
/ Subjects 


Upon ad 
eG APplied S 


I Xan 
“Minations ir 

V ` 

Dhon (Six Credit hours) 


mission to degree candidacy in the School of Engi- 
à ! 
“lence, students may be assigned undergraduate credit 


! the social sciences (six credit hours) and hu- | 


tg Ore Norms). ..." passed at the 50th percentile or above (college | 
Maing required Lm credit is assigned in partial fulfillment of the 18 cred- i 
titan. the Enginee -— humanities and social sciences. Credit is not assigned | 
(SL. athen S "urriculum for CLEP General I xaminations passed in | 
D the y assigned fo natural sciences, or English composition | | 
Alles, Choo]. Curr - the CLEP Subject Exan nations which are applicable 

Ren Boa, hs cu a and which are passed at the level recommended in the 

its, tereg q Odel Policy 

red a Cd Stude 

Mp at : *nts— A 


candidate for a degree (i.e., 


a student already reg- 
before tà 


ng the CLEP Examinations) must seek de- | 
the CLEP Examination tor credit. Credit l 


ng taken the equiva- 
tion for the course 


With n ninations are the responsibility of the applicant and 
t t mm 
P me Colle Entrance Examination ard College-Leve 
tay Parime PORtam B *. ce I Xamination Board Col ege-Level | 
Y ly, ont Exan "e Princeton, New Jersev 08540. 
iu, S80 pay ami : à rs 
wife Ake Etamin, Ons tor Waiver or Credit Registered SEAS students 
ox ha; Curse (see ations In some departments for waiver of, or credit for, Í I 
^. for êN; the M o p. 206) upon approval of the appropriate depart- 
TA uden: : : - . 
P tom Credit is nor , t must demonstrate sufficient preparation. An exami- 
Pleteg bi, 10t allowed if 
i 


n examination for waiver has bee 


the 
* Student has taken the course. 


n success- 


"te 
= <2 
as eee 


_ 
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i ) 
i MAKEUP OF CREDIT FOR WAIVED COURSES 
h If a mathematics or natural science course required by the engine 


riculum is waived, the corresponding credit hours must be earned by 
completion of a university-level course, either technical or non-techni@ 
is approved by the student’s Department Chairman 


WAIVER OF THE ENGLISH COURSE REQUIREMENT 


A waiver of the English course requirement in the core curriculum will 
| ed to those who achieve a score of 650 or higher on the English € 
| Achievement Test of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


| CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


, seins : T 
Where there is no duplication involved either through course work » 
tion, advanced standing may be granted for work successfully vid 
nly" 
rity 
alent! 


accredited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted 0 
work meets the requirements for the degree sought at this Unive 
be accepted provisionally. Work of low caliber (D or the equiV 


be considered for transfer 
| > eransle © 
| Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfe yif 
n may be assigned, a student must satisfy the residence and course 
for the degree sought at George Washington University. 


CREDIT FROM TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


al 

BY Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully complet if 
cal institutes. Credit will be granted for transferred work only W ng 
cant passes successfully the required validation examination. Ar i 

the examination should be made with the appropriate department o o 


3l i 
Normally, no more than 30 semester hours of credit for tec P, 
| be granted in transfer for those who graduated from a two-year prt 
! tute. A maximum of 60 semester hours of credit for technic? nic!” 
| granted in transfer for those who graduated from a four-year let 


CREDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS | 
| i ice sr 
| A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected servi ogg 
jurs may P e Y 


l 
| 


tion received since 1941. No more than 30 semester h€ 


"mi 
a combination of service schools and examinations referred 19 “of they t 
should submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies cy 
school records, indicating courses successfully completed with $ d 1 
cation of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation 9 
perience in the Armed Forces \ 
| 7 
| | CREDIT FROM BALTIMORE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE P " l 
| “A 


Credit will be assigned to Baltimore Polytechnic Instituto. 
ates who have earned scores of 80 or above in the applic 
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ring core curriculum courses: Math 31, 32; Phys 


nS re X 
ux *Sarding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND I INANCES are stated on pages 
! Other T; 

University regulations, on pages 216-20. 


Classes until registration is completed and fees due are 
arrangements are made with the Office of Student Ac- 
' attend only those classes for which they are registered. 
is required, Students may be dropped from any course for 


are o fa. r . 
fone to attend every meeting of the courses in which they 
ully Prepared to carry on the work required. Students are held 

E | 
all Work in their courses, and all absences must be excused be- 


* made for them to make up the work missed. Excuses for 

T 
“Minations which have been announced in advance can be 
n application to the instructor in charge of the course. 


graduate Student who is not on probation may register for no 

A student employed more than 24 hours a week 
ES ' take no more than 10 semester hours. In excep- 
* Umits may be exceeded with the Dean's permission. 


; and Applied Science encourages a close faculty- 

T advise Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a perma- 
vi er , " : 

O assist in orientation in the professional discipline. Fac- 


UM Serg 
: Students on their programs of Study, the achievement and 
Wsfactory i 


' COuns, 


Yolastic performances. professional development, 

actin : 

* stude ""lVIty as pay f the educational process. The adviser 
Cnt in 4n 

t in all cases requiring faculty action 


` advisers’ approval of programs of study prior to 
ester and summer session. Until the work 

l, students must consult with their adviser in 

an adviser may not deny entry into any course 

ent is entitled under the regulations of the School. 
Bed to discuss college problems with their advisers or 
ents or guardians are invited to consult with 
artment Chairman, and adviser concerning any 


E COun« 
nse " à; , *- 
€ fin sel students to the best of the advisers professional 


al re i b 
*Ponsibility for a student's action lies with the student. 


ATP 


te 
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Scholarship 


For scholarship requirements for graduation, see “Graduation Req 
page 24 
Grades—Grades are mailed to the student through the Office or 
trar at the close of each semester. They are not given out by instruit d 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent: B, Good; 

; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W Authors 
drawal; Z, Failure, Unauthorized hdr The symbol / indic 
satisfactory explanation has been given the | instructor for the studenti 
to complete the required work of the course j 

At the option of the instructor, the grade of 7 may be recorded i? 
for reasons beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of the © 


í , "T. 
if the instru I informed of and approves such reasons before the’ 


y 
grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the studenti y 
formance and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory" "TL 
to complete the work of a course which is not satisfactorily expl: iine 
structor before the date when grades must be turned in will be grad? 
ceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that instructor 
appropriate grade change. Although the grade of J may “ean 
ords for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally J 
briefer period within whicl > uncompleted work (usually the 
4 į cannot iy 
by the student’s reregistering for the course here or taking its € p 
Jar } 


a 


tion or required paper) must be made up. The grade of 


where. An 7 cannot be made up after the lapse of one calenc 

Quality-point Index—Scholarship is stated in terms of the 
dex. The index is obtained by dividing the student's total num» 
points by the total number of semester hours for which the stu® 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 


1 
umerical equivalent: A, 4.00 points; B, 


3.00 points; C, 4 2 | by 


are obté sined 
equivalent i 
in determine 


points; F, no points. The quality ints for a course 
the credit hours of the course by the numerical 
achieved. Courses marked W or / are not considered 
Courses marked / will be included once the / is cot verted D 
grade. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are no! oit 
puting the quality-point index, with the exception of course o 
the Consortium universities (see pages 205 and 221) 
Mid-semester W ni At the end of the seventh 
instructors report to the Dean the names of students wh 
ist const 


- vise 
propriate instructor and their adviser immediately. The adv " 
j before 


week 9 


ose $t 


satisfactory. On icit of a warning notice, students mt 


diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be completec 
current semester. 

Probation—A full-time student (one taking 12 semester i 
whose — index based on all courses attempted mg 
semester 1 
of F in one semester, r, will be pl laced on probation 
than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester ? 
during the summer sessions is subject to probation or St 


of the student's record for the most recent 12 semester 


LI 
ALLEE E 
» 


d.i r. 
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' one semester, The probation period is for one semester for 

Or the next 12 semester hours of study for part-time students. 

from probation 

tive no east 2.00 in al 

A sing "rade of F d 
Udent w 

Dlete Who fails 


. Suring 
Period 0 8 


€ re 2 
tror, moved 


al status, a student must earn a quality-point 


| courses taken during the period of probation and 
uring this period 


lo achieve a quality-point index of 2.00 for all courses 
the probation period is continued on probation for an addi- 
One semester or 12 semester hours of study. 

8 Placed o 


Student p 
lable . 
Hol, Ple at the 


ein 
1 n probation, 


à student may be required to undertake the 
robation P 


rogram of testing, counseling, and remedial 
* Counseling Center. Students on probation are required 
E à im iram of study prescribed by the adviser and Department Chair- 

Studer L “utioned not to take more than 12 semester hours of study. 
Sus are not eligible to participate in student activities. 


Pension, : 

ao f 

x More The following constitute grounds for suspension: (1) 
Pa Quah of F received during a probation period; (2) f 
bs (3) p, Point index of 2.00 in 
lies : allure of 
M Wality-poj, 


Cases 


failure to 
a second consecutive period of pro- 
à student who has been on probation for three periods to 
X index of 2.00 in the third period or any subsequent 


UN y py 
liç, ors Tie . " e 
yy Evemer List—The Faculty of the School recognizes meritorious scho- 
n : k e 2 - " 
i dera adu; t by a Dean's Honors I ist, containing the names of candidates 
D > - " . . - 
8 regu; Brees whose scholastic achievement satisfies all of the fol- 
s: 


“ve completed a minimum of 13 semester hours in one 
* quality-point inde 


eo *X of 3.00 or higher and with no more 
3 No Stade of C. - 

Bra 
| N "We below C 


oq 
ISCipli 
Mary ans; 
he an’ TY action may have bee 


May have been received during the qualifying period. 


n taken with respect to the student. 


m SPlayea in List I5 prepared at the end of the fall and spring semes- 
the an “PPropriate public place in the School. A notation is 
record each time his name is included in the List. 


‘hos 
Potted E agg or spoken English in any course is uns 
the Nee PPlem ht: Structor to the Associ 
" Ag 9f the "d Work, without academic credit, varying in amount 
iin e j ut. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, 
Fiat ke p; z charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for 
Dean, "Dy such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the 


cs atisfactory 
ate Dean. The Associate Dean 


€ in 


" *quiren 
Rey 21816 d ents 


Or ge á s 
Benera] requirements for graduation. 
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RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed in residen 
work may be counted. Unless special permission is granted by tee. 
study elsewhere, the work of the final year must be completed in 


SCHOLARSHIP 


To be eligible for graduation a student must have (a) a quality-point i 
least 2.20 in those technical courses specified in the fifth throug 
semester of the curriculum, and (b) a 2.00 overall average. 


HONORS 


eit 
pol 
M" 


With Distinction—A bachelor’s degree may be conferred ^ 
tion," at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains à qualita, 
of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. To be elig! i^ 
honor, a student must have completed at this institution at least one idl 
work required for the degree and must petition the Department | 
later than the beginning of the student's final semester. : p 

Special Honors—4A bachelor's degree may be conferred with bo 


ors," at the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achieveme™ “il 
under ! 


i 


dent's senior year work on recommendation of the Faculty, 

regulations: QU 
1. The student must have candidacy for Special Honors appro” ift 

partment chairman representing the major field not later than the 


the senior year. 
2. The student must meet such other conditions as may 


pe set OF 


candidacy is approved. rity ™ 

3. No student will be awarded Special Honors unless 4 qua 
of at least 3.00 is achieved on all work taken at this institution wel! í 
4 


. m 
4. To be eligible for Special Honors a student must have ©? 


e. 
institution at least one-half of the work required for the degre 


? 
b 


UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA o 
clot” d 
ee of Bache of” fl 


The four-year undergraduate curricula lead to the degr elo 
with parenthetic designation of the major; for example, Bat ration ) 
(Electrical Engineering). Students who are deficient in preps or Ww 
longer period; those who are admitted with advanced standing 
summer sessions can complete the requirements in less time. ep jo g 

The program of the first four semesters, with minor €x? cic a] 


mon to all curricula and provides the essential I 


ciples and mathematical techniques necessary for the 
the last four semesters, together with an appropriate 


PI.M 
humanities and social sciences (see below). qualify ud à 
A minimum total of 130 semester hours is required to po" i 


nimum. ! 
ve the i 


rings 


gree. Certain options may require more than the mi 
work abo 


dents are encouraged to elect additional course fe 
hool's offe 


mum to the extent that their interests and the Sc 


XX Mtt Ru 
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Tees À 
nica 4 are Offered in C 
Dies... "iBineering 


ivil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Me- 
tud Oriented, 


Students in Civil Engineering may select options in Com- 
Environmental oriented, and Geotechnical Civil Engineering; 

Engineering may select options in Computer-oriented 
and in Energ 


gy-oriented Mechanical Engineering. Elec- 


Mechanical 
Iri, , cal 
Nal p 


Mya ~Ngineering 
itey, '8ine 
ng, 


“ring provides options in Computer Science and Premedical Engi- 
B 


> assisted by a faculty adviser, who approves the program each 


registration. For the guidance of the student and the adviser, 
5 Ireshman takes the placement examinations in English and 
A Student who is deficient in mathematics may be required to 


dial wort k 
he Ena Work Results on the I nglish placement test determine the level 
Course the stu 


dent will take. 


Sin the Hum 


T anities and Social Sciences 
To. ^ 
his „Sram ; Y To 
D th hs the humanities and social sciences for engineering students 
Lal and hun acquiring knowledge which will permit an understanding of the 
'ànisti ` - 


Ms f, 
hi facing SOCie 
) Cry. ; 
Pii. andin 


€ elements of the past and present and a 
ly today. 


n analysis of prob- 
Che ultimate goal is to help the engineer have a bet- 


s ities within ocet and an appreciation of the engineer's role and re- 
ha the a ; 

i rini; cation of an engineering student is, by necessity, oriented to- 
Ui, ot emphasis © the program in the humanities and social sciences 
kch Which Dade echnical aspects and skills, but should rather consist of 
"Sonn counting fn the Outlook. As a consequence, courses in subjects 
ces admi istr ~ ance, industrial m inagement, introductory languages, and 


NN Program ation Should not be i 
Mics 2 : On the other hand 
Beography, 


ncluded in the humanities and social 
courses in areas such as anthropology, 


' Psyop „Oe arts 
PSythoi s, history, literature, philosophy, 


En; y i Ogy, an 


political sci- 


tup, "etin Stude ociology are considered appropriate. 

Paih adviser „ents are required to prepare, with the assistance of their 

gr 8 how Program Of courses in the humanities and social sciences, 

oth Me It in luge oram meets the purpose stated above. The student's 
^y... * 2 minimum of 18 semester hours and must be approved 

W B TA Department Chairman 

ety 


“bor. 
^ ate 


tY Facilitie 


s and Research Opportunities 


'Bineering and Applied Science are constant- 


"Ieering practice. Assign- 
to supplement each other. 


Is ide more iningful when coupled with re- 

involve themselves in the various kinds of re- 
t SEAS. Research is be ng conducted in structural 
the mal s Y 


iences, materials science, medical en- 


‘€ctronics, communications networks, energy 


computing facilities for student and faculty 
of Tompkins Hall, the SEAS Computing Fa- 


DOCE 


a han 


3 


r 
ij 


Bi ai 
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cility includes an HP 3000 computing system with 12 time shared # 
CRT terminals and remote telephone access; 14 Apple microcomm 
based computer systems; a VAX 11-780 computing system, primarily 
for color and black and white computer graphics research; and a lax 
instruction in microprocessor software and hardware development. 
A wide variety of high-level languages, as well as machine 
languages, are supported. The Facility provides technical and ope 
sistance to all users during normal operating hours: 9 a.m.-11:30 pn 
4 . Pj >e » 
Friday, 12 noon-6 p.m. on weekends. se 
A 


and ? 


Additional computing facilities, not under the purview of the 
puting Facility, are available to students and faculty at the Center for’ 
and Administrative Computing (see page 221) and throughout 
specialized laboratories in SEAS. 

The varied laboratory facilities available to complement cl 1 
and conduct research also include an MTS random-cycle fatigue kr 
a fully instrumented wind tunnel; a combined water tunnel and circ" 
channel; a water pollution laboratory; an air pollution laborator) $ 
foundation engineering laboratory; electrical engineering laboratory " 
scopes, signal generators, digital multimeters, power supplies, s 
lated equipment; microprocessor laboratory with modern mi 
(Imsai Z80); digital computer laboratory with modern microcom " 
(6800 Microprocessors); a materials science and engineering labor? 
electron scanning microscope; a thermal science laboratory; an 
chanical engineering and applied mechanics laboratories. / 
be made for use of special equipment at various government 
as the Naval Research Laboratory, the National Bureau of S 
National Aeronautics and Space ministration. 


assi" 


tan 


= LEER 
Seaver eee 
2 : 


Scho F " 

: of Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate study lead- 
Doctor Sees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
tist, cience, and to the Professional degrees of Engineer and Applied 


Ot Programs, the School. 
hiis e educational 


as it does in undergraduate study, 
uem the individual 


philosophy of increasing the knowledge and under- 
ron ratha student by concentration on principles and their 
Al, E ch, T than by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and specialized 
E d nes, am is individually planned according to the student's prepa- 
uate study 

E in whi Y may be undertaken in any field of en 
al Ch the 


gineering or applied 

* stud School has adequate facilities and resources. Upon ap- 

le! l p. " . 

Univers: €nt may Select courses in other departments of instruction in 
A SILY to Serve 


«pd area Specific needs or objectives. A complete list of available 
Y üs ; 
Progra s Of Oncentration is inc 


rams luded under each departmental listing in 
D8 on °F Study and Courses of Instruction” section of this catalogue 
Page 52. 


c 


M "E PROGRAMS 


provide for broad Coverage in a variety 
lo provide a concentration in particular areas. 
24 semester hours of 


of fields 
The mini- 
approved graduate courses and 
ours). With the approval of the 
an optional program without a thesis which 
n id: b. 33 Semester hours of approved graduate courses, All 
| n, den Ww a required to Pass a Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
AY be . S6 undergraduate study does not include necessary prerequi- 
to take mo ster hours required. 
CAE ~ - Student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
M in Which he duisites established and by the requirements of the de- 
"t ^ for the 4^. Student wishes to study. The program of studies in 
Us à vian, EIS Comprehensive Examination must be approved by 
UN Ser ang the appropriate department chairman. 


re than the minimum seme 


lo 
Bradu; 

P de Te ~~ Study toward a Master’s degree requires an appropriate 
ve Wor: in the ) à recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 

ip ate inert selected, such as may be indicated by undergraduate 
UN : Cant y © has mination scores, and similar data. 
Im "Scrip. " as Significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
inip ted to andergraduate as an unclassified student before 
In some cases, if such de 
M Whj Mber e admitted to graduate student status and 
o A £raduate courses while com 
© ids eficient. 


Y part Of the re 


Courses 
liti e may ale student status ficiencies 
i allowed to 
pleting the undergraduate 
the undergraduate courses 
e Master's degree. 


In no case may 
quirements for th 
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For additional admissions requirements for the degrees of Maste 
neering Administration and Master of Science in the Department of 
ing Administration, see pages 169 and 173; for the degree of Master? 
in the Department of Operations Research, see page 190 Candidates“ 
gree of Master of Science in the Department of Electrical Engine 
Computer Science must have satisfied specific undergraduate requ 
depending upon the area of concentration. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Admission application forms are available at the School of Engin 
Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the non 

application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions" | 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University: " 
D.C. 20052, no later than August 1 for the fall semester, Decem i 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, June 1 for ; 

summer session, and July 1 for the third summer session. The app 
request each educational institution attended since high school 8f 
send an official transcript of the student's record directly to de 
Engineering Admissions. Although not required, the applicant w F 
pleted the Graduate Record Examination should request that the 3 
sent to the School. The applicant will be notified by mail when 2 ^ s 


admission has been made. English language and other pertinent 
for international students are outlined on pages 15-18 


| admissi 
All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admis 


directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. 


TRANSFER CREDIT 


Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades 


normally must have been earned in a graduate program at ! NUM 
institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to > de"; 

. with g 
ist, fo! 


degree requirements in this School. However, students muss ; 
~hair 
of their adviser, petition to the appropriate Department chal 


transfer. 


Registration 


n i 

„sentation ; 

A graduate student may register for classes upon presenta vio 

letter of admission or a Student Identification Card from the Pamet 
s : u 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one " 


sation ^. 
Concurrent registration in this School and in another insit 
ber of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington 7 pit 
Inc., or another division of this University requires the Wr! 
the Deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of om 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion © p p 
Dates and hours of registration are stated in the Calend 
the Schedule of Classes published in advance of each seme» 


ts z.s se a A 
~ 


Ose 
‘table oer 


grams requiring a thesis, the 
esis 
Rand ao 


degree candidate must submit an ac- 

and dies to demonstrate the ability to make independent use of the knowl- 
rni oh; "Clpline of thought acquired and developed by graduate study, to 
“Strate guive e power in a given field, and to dem- 
{table ability results of the work in w riting. Work of 
ae student has professional responsibility may 


Work ig Whether done on or off campus, provided no significant amount 
As a 9mpleteq Without faculty supervision 


Tt of reo; 
~ thesi i registration for the thesis course 299. 
i Tea to ` 
d fro to the 


vidence of constructive 
d to communicate the 
: aracte ` 

Consider r for which tl 


the candidate must submit 


E appropriate department chairman, on the form ob- 
ate Must ş 5 School Office and approved by the faculty adviser. The can- 
Hoo) o “pe mit the thesis title to the Dean. 


on the form available in the 
g semester of expected graduation. 
entitles the student, 


» ai the beginning 
Vice " esis 299. 300 
dents TN member of 
sig, 3Y consult their 


of the Regis- 
during such registration, to the 
the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 


adviser, but they have primary responsibility for the 


IS j ! " E n 
, Man v as final torm must be submitted to the appropriate department 
Ale en lls ; date Stated in the calendar for the semester in which the can- 
n the : $ 
Stude will thesis 300 In case a thesis is unfin shed on the date specified, 
ls e 


il, Xtends b be &ranted an additional semester. If the preparation of the 
e 


E "quired nd the three semesters, approval for an extension of time 
"éDeateq d the student must reregister for thesis 300 and pay tuition 

A ) may course, The Overall time limit for earning the degree (see 

i thesig cas X be exceeded. 

, 8 dete... x Submitted in final form one time. 


The acceptability of the 
eM If the + exclusively by the Master’s Comprehensive Ex amination 


esis is unacceptable, the student's grad late status is ter- 


gulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
of the School. 
Come the property 
Circular: ny Where the d 


Accepted theses, with ac- 
of the University and are deposited 
uplicate copies are bound and made 


à student may elect an op- 
; hich consists of 
gradu; 


a minimum of 33 semester 
ate courses 
ise t 


Pass MU `a 1 
3 Tho derstand a Master's ( omprehensive Examination to demonstrate 
his Exam 98 Of prin 


! | fai dination k — and methods and their use in the area of 
NOM any Portion ay be written, oral, or both. A graduate stu- 

Ex. May Bex of the Master's ( omprehensive Examination on the 
Jm in amined one more time if ar 


Ing C 
Say, 5 ~Ommittn.. 
torily, t e. 


approval is given by the appro- 
failure to complete the Exami- 
S graduate status terminates, 


In the event of 
udent' 
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Regulations 


Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are stated 
205—10; other University regulations, on pages 216—20. 


ATTENDANCE 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees! 
paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office of Student 
They may attend only those classes for which they are registered. j 
are expected to attend every meeting of the course in which they are " 
fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students may be dro 
any course for undue absence. 


SCHOLARSHIP | 


Grades are indicated as 4, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum jd 
CR, Credit (for satisfactory thesis completion); Z, Incomplete; ^ 
W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal. y 
Students who receive two grades of F, or three grades below B, pt 
from further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, W" 
admitted to graduate study. i R, 
At the option of the instructor, the grade of 7 may be recorded / d^ 
for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the 
course, and if the instructor is informed of and approves suc 
the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be use 9 ke. 
dent's prior performance and class attendance in the course have gr 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course which 1$ t 
torily explained to the instructor before the date when grades m 
in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presente ? Qn 
tor may initiate an appropriate grade change. Although b^ 
may remain on the records for a maximum of one year, the inst 
normally set a much briefer period within which the uncomplet* 9. 
be made up. The grade of 7 cannot be removed by the student WU, 
for the course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. An incomP "uu 
not removed within one calendar year is automatically changed t ^ 
A student may not repeat for credit a course in which the stude, at. 
a grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the depart fr 
A written statement requiring the student to repeat such à o e 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate depart? o, 


„e SEA? TIF 
Pass-No.Pass Grading System—SEAS students may take SE "m 
urses 


| 


der the pass/no pass grading system, but credit for such co 


toward any degree program in SEAS. 


l 
rd 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


able thesis» , f 


Thesis—In addition to 6 credit hours of accept 


graduate with either: P" 
in two £ 


1. 24 credit hours of B or better with no more tha 
which only one F is permitted; or 


GRADUATE STUDY 


2 A 
3.00 : , 
More than sad quality 


N 
Non-thesis 


-Point index with a minimum of 


24 credit hours with no 
9 grades below B 


of which only one F is permitted. 
Option A 
3 credit } 


student may graduate with either: 

Mis 

hich Only One 
) 


10urs of B or better with no more than two grades below B of | | 
A F is Permitted; or 
<, 

ha 3. uii 
| LP Quality-point index with 

0 two Brades below B of 

Valin.. 
Point Mi “Point Inde X 

Ndey ^ 

Mest E Obtaine 


a minimum of 33 credit hours with no 
which only one F is permitted. 


Scholastic standing is computed in terms of the quality- 


umber of quality points by the number of | 
he student registered 


4 d by dividing the n 
Quali Urs for Which t 


d ; | | 

i O Points uted from grades as follows: A, 4.00 points; B, 3.00 | 

Studen E Points; F, no points, for each semester hour for which the 

ft inder, eped Courses marked W or J are not considered in determining 
Sore l EP that courses marked J will be considered when a formal grade 

MDutin ` “rades in Courses taken at other institutions are not considered in | 


t : "A n A il 
lie Consortium quality-point index, with the exception of courses taken at one of | 
universities. 


are comp 


ESTY | 

E) 

AL y De CONTINUOUS STUDY | 
Or 

When for the 


degree 
t Permissi 
al. Maintain 


Students r 


must be done in residence 


on the campus except | 
on Is 


granted by the Department Chairman. The stu- 


continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so | 
*Bistration, and the student must apply for readmission to | 


Program under whatever conditions and regulations are in 


= 
= 
c 
> 
n 


À | 
wlll me l 
"hg. Studen 
hi o Years i in the Master's program is allowed a maximum of three | 
an Slady. COn T K x A | | 
Na “Mestad ‘plete all degree requirements, from the date of the student's | | 
` uden > | 
Mda 2 Student M Status registration in prerequisite. or graduate courses. A 
e IN the , l - à 
milan tS he the Master's program is allowed a maximum of five cal- 
ifie Ime lim; : | 
M NEM * " “Mit does not include any period of registration as an ! 
‘tion SS any Spe E admission to graduate student status, nor does it | 
ug ^ X ufe ` 
N ou quired | led period Spent on approved leave of absence. Read- 
lite "* Upon e : : F 
Stug EMentg , ; Pon expiration of leave of absence under the conditions 
Nil *nts "en Prevailing 
av. > Who £ 
t We 4 do n "n . x 
pis Un heir Bradu * -Jmplete degree requirements within the allowed time 
* Dean Cong lio, ~ status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate | 
, on 1 yaf 
* Specified by the Department ( hairman and approved by 
) 
UM 
t 
| : DEGREE 
MN EGREE PROGRAM BU 
^t 00] 
Tie 
Pto, DBinee | 
er : ie . 
8 to pro ng and Applied Science has established the Professional 
ide an ed... 
se an educational Program for those students who are 


ea 
Tre ar 
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interested in pursuing course work beyond the Master's degree, with 
on applied subject material rather than on basic research, 

Successful completion of the Professional degree program leads to! 
of Engineer or degree of Applied Scientist 

he e 

philosophy of increasing the knowledge and understanding of the ind! 
concentration on principles and their application. This approach show 
the students with a technical flexibility to enable them to adapt sU 
rapidly changing technology. Each program is individually planne 
to the student’s background and needs and is subject to department 
ments, Y 

The Professional degree program has been designed to satisfy W 
industry and government for highly trained and educated technical 


In the Professional degree program, the School adheres to t 


engineering and applied science. 


Professional Degree Study Programs j 

" : e 
The Professional degree program provides graduate study in ae 
engineering or applied science in which the School has adequate a 


resources, Upon approval, the student may select courses in othef 
of instruction in the University to serve specific needs or objective yd 
[he student's program may provide for broad coverage in 8 vant? 
or may be designed to provide a concentration in particular areas y 
mum program consists of 30 semester hours of approved graduat? i 
yond a Master's degree. Students whose graduate study does not " ¢ 
sary prerequisites may be required to take more than the minim 


hours required. 


Admission 


Admission to graduate study toward the Professional degree Te of € 
, dence 
priate Master's degree from a recognized institution and evidence yug 
: rs 


productive work in the field selected as indicated by pr!o 
where appropriate, professional experience. 


REQUIREMENTS 
>er, an i 
l. Engineer—To study toward the degree of Engineer, of Ey 
, ry ‘ a m 
possess à Master's degree and a bachelor's degree if 


2. Applied Scientist—To study toward the degree of / 


applicant must possess a bachelor's degree in either engine f 

4 serin ; 

or natural science; and a Master's degree in either engineering, of qu, 
»aui 

mathematics, or administration. Applicants having an equat Ky 

respe“ — ^y 


background may be considered as special cases by the 


" , 
However oft? 


Normally, a B average in graduate work is required 
= ~ k ay» 
does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments ma) 


higher admission standards. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE T, | 
school 9 yl 
Forms for application for admission are available at the a the ? 


` the it 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together w 


tme Admission has b 


inon; xi International 
Wirieg 
10 the 


Ce c. 
r Part of e Candidate 


Qe: Make 
mi Cire ike 


dyin 


GRADUATE STUDY 


» to the Manager of I ngin 
I Dgineering, George 
r than August 15 for 


eering Admission 
Washington University, 


all of 
22. no late 
‘Mester, 
r Session 
ach eg 
9llicia] tr 


the fall semester, December 15 for the 
May 1 for the first summer session, June 1 for the second 
» and July | for the third summer session. 


UCational institution attended since 


anscript of the 
Ac Missions, 


high school 
Student’s record directly to th 
The applicant will be notified b 


een made. English language 
students are on pages 15-18. 
and Correspondence relative to 


anager of Engineering Admissions 


rofessional degree, m 
TOfessional de 
© àpprov 
àn for such 


gree requirements in this School. 


al of their adviser. petition the 
à transfer. 


Student IS 


les and tł 
o 


rograms are determined by 
Study. 
be : 


department in which the 
studies for each Profession 


al degree 
the student's adviser and the 


appropriate De- 


Cribeg ho has Signific 


ant deficiencies in prepar 
undergr 
Tee à 


€ and gré 


th status. In no case may 
: ‘Ne re uire > j 
3 eme . 

Vidua q ments for the } 
the 


ation may be required 
fore being admitted to 
these courses thus taken 


aduat aduate courses be 


4 rofessional degree. 
Cp; » . 
fesu Partment may require the degree candidate to undertake 
of a Sofa technical design Project, development problem, or 
L ` . 
© m, comprehensive technical report to demonstrate the candi- 
and j dependent usé of the knowledge and discipline of 
Infor d +e veloped by graduate study. When applicable, the stu- 
) 
X ty this requirement by the faculty adviser at the time the 
Ow “Ng formulated 
ever í 
Credit p will this project be more than 6 credit hours out of a 
It hours, 
8 fo z 4 
Ow p ` the Profession 


lf al degree may receive more than two 
More th; 

Sd and f © than ty 

in 


« vo course grades below B are received, 
aver rther enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve 
age of 
Be of 3.00 to receive the degree, 


s, Room 103, 
Washington, 


The applicant must 
graduation to 
e Manager of 
y mail when a de- 
and other pertinent re- 


graduate admission should be 


rades of A or B) beyond a 
the five years preceding the 
ay be accepted in transfer when 


However, 
appropriate De- 
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Time Limits 


^ full-time student in the Professional degree program is allowed J 
of three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the 
first graduate student status registration in prerequisite or graduate 
part-time student in this program is allowed a maximum of five cale? 
The time limit does not include any period of registration as an ! 
student before admission to graduate student status, nor does it enoo 
specified period spent on approved leave of absence. Upon expirat 
of absence, readmission is required under the conditions and req 
effect at the time of the student’s readmission. " 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the ? y 
will have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted ® 
status under conditions specified by the Department Chairman. 


Interrelationship with the Doctoral Program 
i 


Cani s ; in? 
Candidates for the D.Sc. degree or Professional degree who are 


demic standing may, with the approval of the faculty adviser - f 
chairman, transfer from one degree program to the other, if they ! aff 


o : . n depa 
| | qualifications and requirements as specified by the appropriate dep 
| 
| Md Residence and Continuous Study 4 
WM , e 
| | k for tl ; } -— , -ampus © 
All work for the degree must be done in residence on the c: | 
HI e st! 
nmi special permission is granted by the Department Chairman. "TL, 
| I maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do 0" 


‘ x P- 159109 , 4 
student's registration, and the student must apply for readm! ati 


: gu 
fessional degree program under whatever conditions and reg 


effect at that time. 


DOCTORAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


no 

ers a prog? Thi 

of Science as 
a x ` .o in V 

is limited to those fields in engineering or applied science in gan 


" " "an 
has been established and for which the University has or ** 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science off 


study and research leading to the degree of Doctor 


i 


| | " 
ME resources. a ol 
: } jent fof a 
[he doctoral program is designed to prepare the stuce 7 ound” Y 
Í . d C p 
tive scholarship by providing a broad but balanced backgr rot! 


pe StUG? sg 
h It requires st al i", j 


i yuidance in the performance of researc! 
and guidance in the per nance of researc t redu of cenia 
fields of learning as well as original research in the fer [he fir d 
i i i ees H 
Ihe program for the degree is divided into two stage m 
; " r yrts 
of a study of interrelated fields of learning which support? Jj 


ation T 
una! 3 h 


fying exam 


"Se 'h concentration ulminate | the ali 
research ncentratior cul nates in the qua pject Í i 
omposed of rese h investigation of sarticular SU cr i 
i C posed « esearcn vestigation OT a pi ten diss 
and the presentation of such research findings In à write 


ir > final examination 


nates 


Admission to Doctoral Study 


A satisfactory Master's degree from an accredited i 
capacity 


gether with acceptable personal qualities and a 


2 
n 2224 Aa xa 
> 
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P. N 
“Mally , ; 
M doeg ally, a p average in graduate work is required. However, the mini 
: not assure autor tenia: Rao 
higher © automatic acceptance; 


: the departments may, and often do, 
admission standards 


Miss h 
SION PROCEDUR; 


Ppli d plication for admission are available at the School of | ngineering 
lica Ec ence They must be submitted. together with a nonrefundable 
Bin. rel $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, 
20055 ~ Of Engineering, George Washington | niversity, Washington, 

] i The Prospective doctoral student seeking admission should apply 
Ster SU apt the fal semester and before December | for the spring 
Ca ns Gd Interviews mav then be arranged to discuss the applicant's 

NN e Possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The appli- 

the Ma tor compl te document: ry records (transcripts) to be tor- 

f com eet of I ngineering Admissions in sufficient time to permit 

às Plete records for evaluation as soon after the above application 

j, POssib| 

i^ St arrange for letters of recommendation to be submitted 
J Memb 


ers of the institution from which 
e lettere P One of these, if possible, should 

Should be addressed to the appro 
ler pertinent requiren 


the student received 
be from the Master’s ad- 
priate department chairman. 


ents for international students 


t H 
We Should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues his Study, 
l ZA p * 
Ore} 'st have the capability of reading appropriate literature pub- 
ey I : : r 
; Prefer?) ‘N8uage. Accord ngly, a reading knowledge of one foreign 
ably x I sa , n 
y *Xàm; Ussian, must be 


demonstrated before 


admission to the 
idents who w sh 


to satisfy this req 
f th nust obtain the 

. he ` J 

Mian Will E Department Chai 


uirement with a 


USSian, r approval first of the 


doctoral 
rman 


h permission to use a language other 
TRU = © Branted on the basis of its importance to the student's 
*qui 
A Ite 
“tig, "ment 
L. O th 
UN e [; . 
à. ute rop SUage requirement, an examination in a tool requirement 
y rog m a . 
* fo th Sramming) may be established by the various departments, 
* Quan k 
adn: Ualify; TS 
i ini Ying Examination 
O the & 1 ias 
Wy Matin, he first Stage of the program, i.e., study of interrelated 
IE TW Ne qualifyin 


& examination, the student is assigned a fac- 
Studies.* The adviser approves appropriate fields 
à of ; readih of knowledge and to support research 
t f tudy, and Interest. gives advice concerning the scope and content of 

y ; m" Preparation for the qualifying examination. Pro- 
Ormally Structured to include a maior field of study and 
jo ing fields j , 


bey. < 30 sen, 
K. Yong M mester hours Of credit in a form 
n Ster's Stud: 


al program at the grad- 
t ay is required. 
"eter 


In many cases, particularly when 


and faculty adviser, a faculty committee may 
and carry Out al] 


be appointed to 
other responsibilities of the facul 


ty adviser 


Cre 
VN ite tte” 
NEL 4a 2222 
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. p 
the student undertakes a doctoral program in à field other than T 
the student obtained the Master's degree, the program of studies 


[, 

al study are encouraged to undertake or 
the adviser will require the " 

ourse work in eve? 


semester hours. 

Students admitted to doctor 
full-time study on campus. In general, 
register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of c 
except the summer sessions. 


f 


Transfer of Credit 

Up to 6 semester hours of credit earned in course 
of A or B while enrolled in a doctoral program at 
o satisfy doctoral requiremen i 
and the Departmen gs 
prior t9 "pl 
id some “f 
as 


S completed with 
another accredil? g 
tion may be accepted in transfer t ts of yl 
subject to the approval of the student's adviser 
Credit earned in courses completed more than five years 
sted in transfer, ar 
wwe been earned within 


the doctoral program will not be acce[ 
may require that transfer credit must hé 


of time before admission. 


The Qualifying Examination* he 
The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that yr 
background and intellectual development are adequate to support o 
search in the central field. Qualifying examinations may be wr! e t 
both. and are scheduled over a period of several days. They are : 
the fall and spring semesters on dates established by ww 

i 


con 


during 

and are administered by a faculty committee, Upon favorable ats 
examiners to the Dean through the appropriate department chat’ s I 
dent is admitted to candidacy for the degree; the student then beg 


study and research under the supervision of a designated mem 


; à : entist 
ulty or, in special instances, an outstanding engineer scientls 1 
4 fh 
member of the faculty. " def, 
The qualifying examination is the principal means used ! 
: d gree 


student’s ability to qualify as a candidate for the doctoral 9€ 


the second stage of the program. inat 

At the discretion of the committee which prepared the examin jig 
toral student may be given a second opportunity to qualify for gl y 
ination. + 10 p 


jo 


event of failure in any part of the qualifying exan 


qualifying examination must be retaken by the student i or 


candidacy 


Scholarship 
To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the d 


octor f 
- i wr } 
an overall quality-point average of 3.20 (quality points a» int" J 

and F, no if 


lows: A, 4.00 points; B, 3.00 points; C, 2.00 points, , 

ades below P n 

the gradi, gi 

nated and further enrollment is prohibited. Courses in whe qd 

grades below B are not included in the total semester-hour re "Tn 

degree. Students who receive any grade below B are requ' yssio® 
- nd disc 


their adviser for a review of their program of study à 


ing examination prior 


m 
al student 
0 


toral student may receive more than two course gf 
does receive more than two course grades below B, 


changes therein. 


* Some departments may administer a pre-qualify: 


program 


LXX EJ x X x 
L4 4a. ~ 
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ation, Final Examination 


. “ent « » T 
Director Admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science requests 
E 
of Research, the member of the ulty under whom the student | 
search. The faculty member may | 
^ arch area is 
Oc 
Mer the "ctora] Progr 
tr me irector 
1 Mbers of 
“Nour 


“Onsistj 


accept or reject such re- | 
approved by the Director Throughout the remain- i | 
am the candidate conducts dissertation research directly | 
However, the student 


» NE rece 
Tof, Tese 


is not precluded from consulting with } 
be required, on an inf 


the faculty, as may 
aged to do so by 
ng of 


i * fing 
Ints su i] 


ormal basis, and 
the Director of Research. A committee of the f | 
three members 


Preparation of the 


r 
If 


the 


Iciuding 


Director as chairman will 
dissertation. The Department Chairman 
r imittee on the recommendation of the Director of Research. 
6r " ISSertation IS equivalent to a n 


i 
Minimum hour-] 


M a con 


mum of 24 semester hours. See | | 
oads for doctora students 


and , S Tequired 
the eu Present 
Content of t 


as evidence of ability to perform original scholarly 


and interpret the results. The student IS solely respon- | 

z he dissertation 

Nation ^^ the Student 

des at nch embodies the results of 
eria] deemed 


in this stage of 


candidacy is the production of a 


an extended original study and which 
worthy of public 


ation in recognized scientific and en- 
1e student is expected to attempt to publish the results of | 
ih Pies of as Possible after the student receives the degree and to 

| „catio “© Published material to the Dean. Credit must be given in 


N to the ] 
the fact that the material is abstracted, summarized, devel- 
*rlation submitted 


à diss t to George Washington University in 

» OF the requirements for the Doctor | 

iss ation Submit to the appropriate department five complete cop- | | 

? and an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of the disser- | 

ino, emen; * date specified in the calendar. The abstract is included | 

| ^M One es the examination and is reproduced by University Mi- 
Of the dissertation is also sent to Universit 


f 
OI 


Science degree. 


y Microfilms, 


; tad regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
im ms, | ^ paration of the abstract, and sery ices offered by l niver- 
un © doc "b available at the School office. The successful candi- 
x. l'équired, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to 
^ Wig Vice renders of printing the abstract of the dissertation, and for 
M Panying by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted disserta- 
the Uni, x ngs, become the property of the University and 
"Isity Library, where bound copies are available for 


drawi 


Other ¢ the disser 


: tation b 
acult 


, y the committee, consisting of the Direc- 
Y members of 


this School, which has assisted in super- 


r 
“2442 


See, 
6 : 
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lidate is presented for the final eX 
idat 


vising its final preparation, the canc 
The candidi 


The final examination is oral and is open t 
of the special fields of study and of the mate | 
techniques used in the research. The committee of examiners will const 

less than five members, three of whom must be full-time faculty y! 
may include qualified experts brought to the Unive 
The Director of Research v. 


in 
min. 


o the public 


demonstrate a mastery 


Ihe committee 
cially to participate in the examination 
When the candidate satisfies the exa 
and originality of the candidate's conti? " 
mastery of the scholarship and research 
examiners recommends the candidate ro 
j only = 
he apf 


Advocate for the candidate 
mittee of the high quality 


knowledge as well as the 


of the field, the committee of 
The final examination is conductec 


The candidate should consult with t 
for the examination. 


gree of Doctor of Science 
fall and spring semesters 
department chairman as to possible dates 


Residence and Continuous Study 


All the work for the degree must be done in residence 
is granted by the Department gii 


student must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. © m 
so breaks the registration, and the student must apply for readmis p 
under whatever conditions and regulations are in effect » f 

the student ma) ret? 
leave of absence of up to one year s 
cial request to and approval of the appropriate department chairn y 
the student must maintain contin aff 
or thè ^ 


cept when special permission 


toral study 
In case of incapacity or other legitimate reasons, 
Extension of such leave 


approved leave of absence, 
for completion of all requirements f 


ment. The time period 
be adiusted on the basis of the approved leave of absence 


" 


J s o be 
ral. one year of study is the minimum amount of t inal! 
The qualifying enti 


: e 
admission, and t the 


ime ! 
exa 


jd 


In gene ' 
preparation for the qualifying examination 

be completed within five years of the date of n 
program must be completed within seven years. After admissi cg f 


i à; .tuden 
may apply for the qualifying examination whenever the stude re 
A and res? 


prepared. A minimum of two years of full-time study 


expected in meeting the requirements for the degree. 


Special Programs 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF FATIGUE, FRACTURE i 
STRUCTURAL RELIABILITY gr 
The basic objective of the Institute for the Study of Fatig ` F 
Structural Reliability of the School of Engineering and APP n e. | 
develop an interdisciplinary approach to fatigue research thro" eals P ) 
tion of research workers from different fields. The Institut? oa n (3 
with the study of the physical mechanism of damage init srl k 
establish principles for the rational design of metal alloys Mw. I. 
performance on the one hand, and to develop advanced me, P 
design and reliability on the other. Because of the large »" ind" 
rent, of straight fatigue testing of standard test specimens " 


ctm 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Qt 
by ^ nd universi 
hw, r institute, 
Tw are Care 
te p, titute, 
Proyi es speci 
"N Institute co 
’ Cturnc 

nd develo Tes 


ty laboratories, no t 


esting of this type is generally conducted 
However, 


results of such tests appearing in publications and 
fully scrutinized for their significance in terms of the purposes | 


n addition to advancing interdisciplinary research, the Insti- 
alized training for graduate students. 


nducts seminars, 
; and c 


Pment labor 


issues technical reports, and supplies infor- | 


onsultations to many government and industrial research | 
atories, 


NAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


t 
nale: for Management Science and I 


T anageme 
c Nolopy F 


um “aching 


ngineerin 


g defines and develops 


i 
keep pace with an ever-ex- | | 


nt techniques required to 
It provides 


a multidisciplinary environment for innovative | 
and public 
Ihe principal academic 
mathematics, statistics, econom- | 


opportunities for research activities 
urces of external support. 
are operations research, 
ciences, 


E pron 'Puter s 


." Pro; 
blie P Brams of 
dee ie 5 Of the Institute 


"ds for co 


I 
| 
are concerned with important educational and 
nservation of national resources. Such programs 


among students, faculty, and staff in ways pos- 
Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute per- 
to the development of a science of logistics featuring | 
"By for resource allocation problems in civil affairs and 
programs involve optimization, reliability, queu- 
efit analyses 


members and graduate students from all schools 
IS encouraged 


gy, the Institue OU! as consistent with the multidisciplinary ob- | 

m IDs wi, "Wis Graduate students are supported through research 

*Ponsis s. "SIS and dissertation efforts ordinarily being the major 

eliance is also placed on staff research specialists, and 

Um BVernmen, ONS for substantial contributions from distinguished visi- | 
8 and other universities. 

ts results throug 


“Sige i 
h Casting Hors. Other 
, © and Cost ben 


: Y facultv 
Diversi, aC ilty 


» Private industry, 


h seminars, colloquia, conferences, 
8raphs. All research is unclassified 


Nas, 

V, “hing, “LANGLEY GRADI ATE PROGRAM 
Pa Bto nive 

dn ersity, 
ting „Station's | 


Uth 'B am at 


In cooperation with the National Aeronautics 


angley Research Center, has a full-resident grad- 


M À N ASA-Langley, in Hampton, Va., approximately 

he meram iş ashington, D.C 

tr ay O x Pa dd . i 
NS Y also re to qualified NASA employees and area residents. | 
X ap, Udent e» m. i» nondegree students, with the approval of the | 
j a 4 > | 
NS Prove y Permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semester 

AS ate cou 


y of TOgram 2 rse credit from other accredited institutions. | 

U the Schoo} of rece by NASA scientists and engineers and 
“ngineering and Applied Science. NASA-Lang- 

*ngineering facilities and equipment are utilized 


Swen 
aS 55544 tee 


E 


— 
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The program at NASA-Langley leads to the degrees of Master 9 
and Doctor of Science (by special permission of the appropriate 
chairman) and to the Professional degree of Engineer in the fields? 
aeronautics, environmental modeling (M.S. degree only), fluid mee 
thermal sciences, solid mechanics and materials engineering, struct 
namics, and electrical engineering and computer science (M.S, degre 

Information regarding this program may be obtained from Joht | 
sides, Jr., GWU-NASA Program, Mail Stop 69, NASA-Langley Res 
ter, Hampton, Va. 23365 


The GWU/NASA-Langley Joint Institute for Advancement of pig 
Sciences (JIAFS) 


! 
The Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences was establish 
through the combined efforts of the National Aeronautics and Sp "i 
tration's Langley Research Center and the George Washington n 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. The objective of the 
the ad | 
science, engineering, and technology and to prepare qualified stud? ; 
reers in research, development, design, and teaching. The Instit 
located at the Langley Research Center in Hampton, Virginia, . "i 
the advanced training of students and professional engineers in a00 d 
nautics, environmental modeling, materials science, structures 
and other relevant areas, and serves to provide a center for advat 
by bringing together researchers and scholars from these fields for 
of ideas and findings. It is also the purpose of the Institute A 
necessary facilities for qualified researchers and scholars who "' 


gram is to meet the nation's ever-increasing needs in 


in research work in these areas. E p” 

The organization of the Institute consists of a director, John ; 03 
sociate Director of the NASA-Langley Research Center, MAU 
Harold Liebowitz, Dean of the George Washington Univers" 
Engineering and Applied Science 

The education and research opportunities offered in the 
academic resources of George Washington University 
research assets and facilities of the NASA-I angley Research e 
opportunities also enable students to involve themselves in 
that excite their interest and permit them to associate WII? Mihe # 
members who are working on related problems. Most 8. HL 
NASA scientists conduct research, and students take part 9 I^ 
ciation of research and instruction from the day of their EAT 
that the experience of the students during their stay at ? ASA" 
Center will be highly rewarding and beneficial 


The current education and research programs ar 


i oj 
low ,/ 


e the fol 
, prob! 
h the P% us 


f ac it, 
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Acoustics Program—This program is concerned wit 


ating noise and with providing a technical base 


and space vehicles, noise resistant structures, and groun 


Areas of research interest include boundary-layer noise, © x 
e to ! 


nonlinear problems in acoustics, structural respons 


and acoustical coupling problems 
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types M "gram [his program deals with advanced flight concepts of 
UT aircraft, including areas of performance, flight dynamics, in- 
ation, 8uidance and control, aeroelasticity, and systems analysis. Specif- 
tly being investigated include aerodynamic analysis of 
| fluid mechanics, performance, stability and con- 

and flight testing of aircraft. airfoil aerodynamics, 


aircraft, and experimental evaluation of aircraft 


"hamics Program—This Program is designed to provide 


and working knowledge of some key areas pertinent to 
and dynamics technology including computer-aided 
aerospace and other structures: and 

response of large and complex structures. Em- 


Only on these individual areas but also on their inter- 


Program—This program is aimed at develop- 
various aspects of atmospheric energy and mass 
hese models both to the prediction of pollutant dis- 
and to the interpretation of satellite and aircraft meas- 
Of the complexity of the earth-atmosphere system, simplified 
“essary © understand the effects of pollutants on the energy bal- 
lation, and the chemistry of the system. 
This program is concerned with analytic and 
Processes which degrade mechanical Properties 
*5; analysis of Corrosion and stress-corrosion of materials 
red by aerospace vehicles; analysis of creep and cyclic 
l on both deterministic models and multiparameter regres- 
of mechanica] properties of engineering materials in terms 
) Processing conditions, and service history. 
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" Participating in these programs are Graduate Student Research Schi 
ants, faculty from George Washington University, scientists and eng 
NASA-Langley, and visiting scientists and engineers. 

i A number of Research Scholar Assistantships are available to qu 
dents seeking an outstanding opportunity for graduate study and res 
ing to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Science in 
Acoustics, Aeronautics, Environmental Modeling, Materials Sciences! 
tures and Dynamics. Applicants who are awarded Research Schola! 
ships will receive stipends of up to $10,000 a year for a Master of 1 
gree and $11,000 a year for the Doctor of Science degree. Appl 


JIAFS brochure, and additional information may be obtained from. 
l L. Whitesides, JIAFS—George Washington University, Mail Stop I" 
Langley Research Center, Hampton, Virginia 23665. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN ENGINEERING 


Cooperative education is a process of education which formally a 
student’s academic study with work experience in cooperating emp i 
zations. The usual plan is for the student to alternate periods of € " 
with periods of experience in appropriate fields of industry an je! 
The experience periods are considered an integral part of the s 
| tion. Through the interaction of the study and work experience i 
and professio? 
oying 


If 
| | enhances academic knowledge, personal development, 
|| tion. The teaching faculty, the coordinators, and the empl 

share in the educational process of the cooperative student. he” 
| The following factors are adhered to as closely as possible or | 


| working experience: ix 


on A i .sible t0 
1. The student's employment is related as closely as possible 
| study and to individual interest within the field j^ 


continuing 


2. The employment is considered to be a regular, 
element in the educational process. yif 
l 3. The working experience will ideally increase in difficulty ot? 
bility as the student progresses through the academic curriculum 
salary of the student will increase accordingly. 

The student's working experience in industry or gov ari 
opportunity to meet and work with men and women under " 
to get along with them, learn from them, respect them, and a } 
| Indeed, these advantages alone could be as important in shapi " 
son's life as the opportunity to obtain experience in a chosen d $4 

International students face several constraints in finding joba 
depend on cooperative education income as a financial aid. niti fe 
dents with permanent visas, however, will have better opportu 


fü 
ont P 
ernmen, j a 


Advantages of Cooperative Education 


i s K ae > W 
Combines Theory and Practice—By coordinating the j 
campus © 


industrial and governmental organizations with the 
theory and practice are closely integrated, and students mA 
in their studies. As a result of this alternation between ac? 

environments, the student tends to understand the role an 
environment, with a deeper appreciation for each. 


. 
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ducational and Li ing Expenses—The student's earnings will 
^ Substantially to financing his own education and liv ing expenses, lead- 
, , Pendence and contributing significantly to self-esteem and con- 
5 i, S Stated earlier, it is expected that as the working experience in- 
difficulty and responsibility as the student progresses through the 
X Curriculum, the salary of the student will increase accordingly 
the Future—Cooperative education helps markedly to 
world of work Most students are genuinely concerned 
They want to know more about the range of occu- 
and the potentials and limitations of these fields. They 
Ow about the qualifications demanded and their own fitness. T hrough 
ies jp ration programs, students have opportunities for exploring their 
a: "Onnection with real jobs, and they find a direct means of gain- 
ation and guidance not only in the occupations in which they are em- 
ba à number of related fields as well. They have a chance to test 
“Plitudes more fully than is normally possible on campus. 
Motivation to Achieve—This coordination of work and study in- 
ation, As students see connections between jobs they hold 
uring gv. learning n school, greater interest in academic work 
Work h e work periods there is a tendency for the student to de- 
*- : 2 its because his efforts as a productive and salaried employee 
iployer. 
relation” Relationships—Because tl e work experiences involve the 
Cause suan > With co-workers who come from a variety of backgrounds, 
8 in these jobs requires constructive relationships with col- 
cooperative education develop deeper understanding 
Sreater skills in human relations 
evelopment of Maturity—For many students the work experi- 
increased sense of responsibility for their own efforts, 
i add 1 their own judgments, and a corresponding development 
ing Maps the student s role as a team member p a real and pro- 
ayed fo, * yeaz Inculcates à seriousness of life and purpose which 
- ‘ne tradition l 


al college graduate 


& In association with the professionals in the field 

Standards of conduct Such a student is also a repre- 

2 Washington University School of Engineering and 
j fter each work period the student prepares a report describ- 
tes at work, and the supervisor sends an appraisal 

e revie e rl Ormance to the Cooperative Program Coordinator. 

d With the student. 

- Program is a three-way partnership among the student, the 
ashington University. The student's responsibilities 
the other two members of the partnership, and the 

altered during the program without the knowledge and 


© stude à : ý 
ter dent must maintain continuous enrollment in the School 
Í away from the School on a work period. 
S the student's registration, and the student must apply 
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for readmission to the undergraduate degree program under whalt* 
tions and regulations are in effect at that time. 


Why Employers Participate in Cooperative Education Programs 
À s p I 


Industry and government agencies have found that cooperative p 
valuable employees. Generally speaking, they are alert and energi 
people who, stimulated by a definite goal, return more than a day? 

day's pay. Graduates of the cooperative program represent a £0 
well-trained manpower. The training period provides an opportun 
employer to evaluate the student as a prospective permanent emp" 
to 9! 


ployers feel that this program is an important part of their effort 
qualified employees. At the same time, the student is able to eva gi 
ployer in terms of future plans and interests. About half of the ^. 
graduates establish such mutually beneficial relationships with therr g 
that they remain in permanent employment after graduation, with 2 
head start in their careers. or 

It is emphasized, however, that neither the student nor the em 
ligated for permanent employment after graduation. Industry 4” uf 
agencies consider participation in cooperative education as à long". i 
Univers” 


ful, 


ment rather than a current expense. As a partner with the 
ployer is engaged in a joint effort to develop young talent more 
suring better education for the student, improved utilization © 
and greater cooperation with the University. 


Scholastic Requirements " 
. . erandilll, "s 
Students entering the program must be in good academic stan ir" 
have completed at least two semesters of academic study prior to t 
time work assignment. To remain in the program, the student M 


passing average and perform satisfactorily for the employer- 


Living Accommodations "L 
P 


: gr 
Arrangements will be made for students in the cooperative pro? seit 
if they 9 ith 


their dormitory and dining privileges at the University, 


: ` 1 è full stude” [i 
the work periods. During this time, they will also retain fU viia" lt 
and have access to all University facilities. Faculty will be $^ li 
sultation by appointment 
Work-Study Schedules "m 

i e e p 
At this time, individual schedules are being arranged with the atts d 

‘ ' rer O 
ers in Washington and other areas. Since each employer op io h; 


, atisfacto 
special schedules are arranged which are mutually satisfact ry I 


the employer, and the School the By 

Generally, after the student has successfully completed jc y i 
^ Many emplo qu 
the student to work follow! N 
year. The student returns to the School for the sophomore J ents h 


d vear, StU am wet) 
during the second summer. Beginning with the third yeah ® ya ) 
for the next gag à 


t 
An alternate mé 
Schedules 


study, a schedule is arranged with the employer. 


during the summer immediately 


i) 


tween employer and classroom each semester 


to the classroom for the fifth and final year 


full academic year and then return to school 


se P * s saa 
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è atra 


4 nged 
aster Bed on 


ted an individual basis according to the number of credit hours 
Y x £ 

Afan and the employer’s requirements 

tia r Bements have been mac 
b. nizations 
+ OOPerative 5. 
OF to suve 


le or are in progress with many businesses, indus- 


and governmental agencies for employment opportunities. 
Job opportunities, however, 


h are available for the summer just 
* freshman year. 

tition 4 

der 


ogram offered by certain employers, up to 50 per- 
uition, textbooks, and fees (exclusive of room and board) 
is received, the cooperative student will 
vernment civilian employee after graduation for 
y regulations in effect at that time. As a civil 
CO-op student is eligible fo 


ave, sick leave, paid holidays, 


or If tuition assistance 
Perio, t Se to serve as a g0 
: ) d r 
Vice empi € determined b 

Nd, ^ P'Oyee, the r many federal benefits, in- 
m, Qual Je , 

Nee, 


health benefits, and life in- 


3 Work submitted at least ten weeks prior to the beginning 
led e. Work per; ; : 
«d f pe - It is recommended, however, that applications be sub- 
3 in advance of the work peri 
nts may apply f 
USt Prior to their , 


od. Transfer students who meet 
or a work assignment during the summer 
registration at this University. 


n UTE mi TE DUAL-DEGREE PROGRAMS WITH HAMPTON 
MON mi OWIE STATE COLLEGE, VIRGINIA 


t s. TH UNIVERSITY, AND ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 
ile cl of E 


Ollepa ,, Bineerino 
Mie, „86 


irg 


and Applied Science, Hampton Institute, Bowie 
Accredit. C ommonwealth Univ ersity, and St. Joseph st ollege, all 

“ated four-year degree-granting institutions, have established 
Joins general education and career education in a 
"e experience. This program is in addition to the en- 
already offered on the campus at George Washington Uni- 


Ud 3t, Tenens vie State ( ollege, Virginia Commonwealth University 
UNE, of discip] 7 College (SJC) offer several four-year degree programs 
Y ¥ Institut. Pines. To provide opportunity for careers in engineering, 
im “Engineer: Owie State College, VCU, and SJC joined with the 
bain In Engineeri o bom. Applied Science, which offers accredited four-year 
y for enr lle 8 


three - in the dual-d 


"NL yeg 
toy; Prop... “ATS at Hamp 


egree program first follow a general plan of 
Y ban, Sram ig 


ton Institute, Bowie State College, VCU, or 


Mig Ckerou Jased on the social sciences, humanities, and the pre- 
‘eat help q engineering courses in mathematics, physics, and chemis- 
lon *velo b . : 
skil] P bro 


ad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and com- 
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After successful completion of the first phase of study, students f 
a two-year career program in engineering at the School of En 
h Applied Science. During this phase of the study, students may sf 
any of the following areas of engineering, which are also offered 


y 
Washington University's regular four-year programs: 
1. Civil Engineering or the following option: Geotechnical € "vil pr 
2. Electrical Engineering or the following options: Computer so 
medical Engineering ! 
| 3. Mechanical Engineering or the following options: Energy- of 
| oriented Mechanical Engineering. 
4. Operations Research and Computational Science. ., 9 
| Students may begin their education at Hampton Institute, Bows 
lege, VCU, or SJC and then obtain a B.S. in an engineering g 
| | George Washington University. This unique academic background 7 
student with many options in choosing a profession upon graduati? H, 


- nv 
dent may go into engineering practice, continue study for adva 
or enter other professional areas such as law, medicine, or teaching 


Dual-degree students, while at Hampton Institute, may partic d 

Summer Training Program. In this program, students may wor "T 

period during the summer at the Joint Institute for / Advancem® i 

Sciences at the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

| Langley Research Center in Hampton, Va., obtaining valuable word 

s Na in a first-rate laboratory while earning funds for the following sit 
| 
| 


| This program may be mé ide > aV ailable t to some prefreshmen who 


I! upon graduation from secondary school 4 "m 
| | | Dual-degree students may avail themselves of summer empor 
| the George Washington University's Cooperative Education tmi 
neering prior to their actual attendance at George Washington an 
| | In George Washington University's Cooperative Ed jucation g> of 
| neering (see pages 42—45), a student may work summers and ^ie! 
l demic semesters and earn sufficient funds to help pay expenses 
valuable engineering experience n : 
The dual-degree program offers the student time to become an & A 


for 9 
| college life and study at a reasonable cost while preparing ! 


t j 


| For further information write or call Dean of Admissions, 1s | 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 32668, (804)727 5328 or ^ f 
Johnny W. Ponds, Mathematics Department, Bowie State Col sy | 
20715, (301)262-3350; or Prof William Sloope, VCU, (804) “we 
Betty Markham, Mathematics Department, St. Joseph Cor nisi 
| Conn. 06117, (203)232-4571; or Manager, Engineering Adm 
| Engi g and Applied Science, George Washington l Jniver 
D.C. 20052, (202)676-6158 


rewarding profession. 
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weir employers are well aware of the rapid ad- 
science and technology. 
applications of 


The inability to understand 
technologies can mean both personal 


e th To prevent this potential obsolescence, engineers must 
h €mselves ; E r 
‘Thing Selves in a continuing program of technical reading and organized 


of Engineering and 
Program of 
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and in maint 


nt about 400 noncr 


0 e > 

r five days (30 classroon 
Ome courses 

Or 8 


| mark the initiation of a 
in Europe at the I 


een presented in the Continuing Eng 


Applied Science meets this need with a com- 
courses 


Ihe program's objective is to in- 


acticing engineers rather than to grant further aca- 
anizations require many engineers to change their 
uties within their present jobs 
n provide the education 
hanges. Continuing 


Continuing 
and skills the engineer needs to 
g engineering education also aids in 
aining certification in certain professional 


edit courses this year. About half 
1 hours), while others are for two, three, 


are presented in the evening (two-hour sessions 


on Saturday morning. Presentation of 


nted by workshops to give registrants practice in the spe- 

practical applications. Students from all over 
"any foreign cou 
and background 


ntries have participated in courses. The 


of these students enriches the classroom 


major undertaking to make this 


nternational Congress Center in Berlin. ! 
ered during the first year, and plans have been 
of courses to 225 per year within three years. | 
chnology in which the United States is a leader 


ineering Education 


Computer Assisted Makeup and 
Imaging Systems 
Computer-Aided Design 
Computer-Aided Manufacturing | 
Computer Output Microfilm 
Computer Cry ptography 
Computer Security 
Computers in Public Affairs 
Configuration Management of 
Software Programs 
Data Base Management 
Data Communication 
Data Communications Systems | 
and Networks 
Digital Transmission System | 
Engineering 


Digital Communications Processing 
and Coding 

Digital Electronics for 
Non-Electrical Engineers 

Digital Satellite Systems 

Digital Signal Processing 

Digital Telephony 

Distributed Processing 

ECM and ECCM for Digital 
Communications 

Move to Environment and Energy 

Electromagnetic Interference and 
Control 

Electronic Display 


Fiber and Integrated Optics 
Fiber Optics System Design 
Hazardous Electromagnetic Radiation 
Integrated Circuit Engineering 
Lightning Protection 
Magnetic Bubble Memory 
Mapping from Space 
| Microcomputers for Small Business 

| Microcomputers in Control Systems 

il Microprocessors and Microcomputers 
| | | Microwave Circuits for Communica- 

| 
| 
| 


tions and Radars 
Minicomputers 
Modern Digital Communications 
Modern Microwave Techniques 
Optical Engineering 
Packet Switching Protocols 
PASCAL Computer Programming 
Practical Electronics 
Radar Systems 
Protective Relaying for Power 


Systems 
Radar Signal Processing 
Radiowave Propagation in Satellite 

Communication Systems 
Remote Sensing and Digital 

Information Extraction 
Satellite Communications 
Satellite Systems for Navigation, 

Traffic Control and Surveillance 
Simplified Math for Electronics 
| Applications 
Solid State Electronics for 

Non-Electrical Engineers 
Sonar Signal Processing 
Sonar Systems 
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Software Reliability Models 
Small Computers for Busines 
the Professions 
Software Quality Assurance 
Spread Spectrum Communit 
Structured Programming à! 
Software Engineering 
l'elecommunications 
l'elecommunications Policy jy 
Telephone Equipment Reg? W 
for Voice/ Data Interconne 
Telephone Networks-Switch! 
Concepts 
Wideband Communication 
Vulnerability of Spread Sper 
Communications 


Mathematical Methods i? " 
Analysis of Variance 
Applied Numerical Methods 
Applied Statistical Theory 
Fault Tree Analysis 
Finite Element Method 
Forecasting Techniques 
Nonparametric Statistics 
Operations Research 
Statistical Methods in 
Event Simulation 
Tools for the Data Ana y. ye 
Time Series Analysis af! " 
Working Statistics for 


pisc 


Program and Cost Manag 
Configuration Manageme 
Facilities Management 
Life Cycle Cost Analys® 
Forecasting l'echniques 
Finance for Engineers , 
Management by opjecti¥® 
Management of Project 
Documentation i 
Management Skills for Eng! : 
and Scientists _ akinf 
Managerial Decision "c qat. 
Microfilm Information ‘ 
Project Management 
Quality Control Eng i 
The Automated Office 


Maintainability 


i 
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Solar Heating and Cooling 


“nary Care Units 
Ting Management 
Cllitieg “AuiPment in Health Care 


ng Prevention 
; Binee 
Medic : e 


Fibrous Composite Structures 


Metal Fracture and Fatigue 
penance M Highway and Railway Bridges: 
try ent; “Nagement of Medical Evaluation and Upgrading 
LT „ation Advanced Finite Element Method 
N Perating Suites 
hi 1 : 
j ment and Ẹ General Courses 

Pollutig ^ ergy Applied Oceanography 
erat na entro] Equipment Patent Law for Engineers and 
boit nd ) laintenance 


Scientists 
Emissions 


: Writing Technical Communications 
NU SPects of the $ Reservoir Engineering, Well Testing, 
^ the NPDES Reserves and Production Estimates 
ny tion Systems Report Writing W orkshops 
Miro Forecasting x Standards and Calibration Labs s 
^n al L Warehousing Distributions Operations 
^N ental oo Statements using Computer Systems 
buys Bed Coiba: Standards and Specifications 
hal Exhaus v owl Utilization of the Space Shuttle 
hs AL Nois entilation Engineering Design of Packaging and 
"Mri was C Ontro] é 5 E Smg 

aste 


Handling Systems 
Applied Geodesy 
Geological Hazards in Land Use 


iey Planning 

I" 
zt lrse. . s 

^ ~ are deye i : 
j E le developed as needs become apparent in various fields, and 
T à Continuously revised. Over 80 new courses were added last 
addi, j 
tany, On 

ùd lO the ¢. 
n. he faculty of the 


School of Engineering and Applied Science, 


Structors from other univ ersities, from industry, and 
"ratories and 


TS and 
b m in 
n *nt la 


b agencies serve on the instructional staff of 
To, 
Ney Sta, 
for . Q also ; 
hy the Needs Offers Doncredit contract courses off campus specifically 
Ma Tui On ^. ackground of the 
Oo 


Tm iti engineers employed by a company 
* Universit, “ese courses is usually slightly lower than for those 


gineering Temperature Control Systems 
ability Wastewater Engineering 
watdous Tra uclear Power Plants Water Recycle and Reuse 
T I m. 
Ite ^ In ustrial Materials Wastewater Treatment in Continuous 
"rad I oop Reactors 
it PPrOach to Managing 
tal Risk s s : , : 
Cal Method in Rel bili Materials Structures Construction 
Sin "lic , 4 
xix. Finite Element Method and € omputer 
al Engi Graphics in Structural Mechanics 
neeri 
“te | Material Failure. Analysis and 
and Corona 
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To receive announcements or additional information on the prop 
to Continuing Engineering Education Program, School of Eng! y 
Applied Science, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
call (202) 676-6106 or (800) 424-9773. 


Administration A 


Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering m 
Science; Co-director of the Joint Institute for Advancement 0 
ences; Director, Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, an 
Reliability ju 
James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Eng! 
| Applied Science 
Ali B. Cambel, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Civil, M 
| and Environmental Engineering; Director, Energy Programs 
i Donald Gross, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Operation 
Arthur D. Friedman, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Ele 
neering and Computer Science 
| Sam Rothman, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of 


Engineer 


D 


tration 
William H. Marlow, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Managemen! 


Engineering c 
John Edward Duberg, Ph.D., Director of the NASA-Langley. "T. 
gram; Director of the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flig "m 


|| 
| 
| 
l | Malcolm P. Clark, M.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley 
f gram ( 
| | ons 
| 
| 
| 
! 


William F. Shanahan, B.S., Manager of Engineering Admiss! 
tive Education Program 


John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dire 
tion, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences É ul 


, ` ring 
J.W. Perkins, B.S., Director of the Continuing Engineering 


"ctor, Research 


gram 
Frederic A. Hooper, M.S., Research and Resources Officer 
George Ellowitz, B.A., Executive Associate to the Dean 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 


Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), R.R. Fox, T.G. Toridis, 


Henry sé 


Applied Science are to strengthe j 
other colleges, schools, and divisions of the Universit 


‘ n" y 

. Affair$ |^. 
*'The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic v Aviso” 
fficio members 9 


y 


School of Engineering and Applied Science are ex o 
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i = the University's Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 

Ms to ,; Search, and service in the School and to help interpret these pro- 

e community and the nation; and to stimulate support for the con- 
Opment of the School and its programs, 


Mey 
MBE d 
Io... RS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1980-81 


an: Ste " : Totes ; 
m Stephen R. Woodzell (1 niversity Trustee), former President of the 


Laboratory 
chnological Institute, Northwestern University 
. , Martin Marietta Corporation 
f n ey Cra sident, Melpar Division E-Systems, Inc. 
hy x ne, President, Southern Railway System 


* <0) ir 
ii Fredy C771, Lescol Fox Associates, Inc. 
. 


President, Blake € onstruction Company 
neering Consultant 
-> resident, Southwest Research Institute 
arris, Jr; Vice President, Research and Test Department, ASSO- 
""erican Railroads 
assan, Washington, D.C. 
» Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
ım Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Professor, Department of Operations Research 
sident, Atlantic Research 
: never, General USAF (Ret.), Chairman of the Board, 
; tes, Inc 
itive Officer, Susquehanna Corporation 
, Vitro Corporation 
‘airchild Industries, Inc 
. ision of Engin "ering, National Research Council 
' Chief Scientist and Chairman, Hazeltine Corporation 
tairm cident Engineering, General Electric Company 
iVersiny ^ Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
C alifornia, Berkeley 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
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On the following pages are listed programs of study, curricula, 
of instruction offered by the School of Engineering and Applied 

Students who are not candidates for degrees but who wish tO w 
offered by the School should apply for admission to the Division of 
Students. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


Courses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergrad 
although certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when ? ni 
are approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Cour" 
201 to 300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certa of 
taken by qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbere 

| 400 are primarily for doctoral students. 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


f 
The number of semester hours' credit given for the satisfactory y 
a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the COU ne) 
course giving three hours of credit each semester is marke estt 
semester course giving three hours' credit is marked (3). A eam 
sists of the completion of one 50-minute period of class work 
oratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


istint, 
Following each course description is a parenthetical statement Poggi 
[he term 1 
used only with two-semester courses, and indicates that HL 
course is to be offered in the fall semester and the secon 
semester; the term "as arranged" is used for courses bys for OY 
scheduled at the time of printing this catalogue. Offerings uld ^E 
sessions are not designated in this catalogue. Students $ 
Summer Sessions Schedule of Classes for summer offering, pi 
Classes is also published for each fall and spring semester 


date information concerning the time of course offerings 


ter for which the course is scheduled to be offered. 
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IAf International Affairs 
Ital Italian 
Japn Japanese 
Jour Journalism 
Law Law 
Met Management Science 
Math Mathematics 
ME = Mechanical Engineering 
M&PA Medical and Public Affairs 
Med Medicine 
Micr Microbiology 
MStd Museum Studies 
Mus Music 


NSur Neurological Surgery 
Neur Neurology 
Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Ocea Oceanography 
OR ions Research 
Opth thalmology 
Oral Oral Biology 
Orth Orthopedic Surgery 
Otol Otolaryngology 
Path Pathology 
Phar Pharmacology 
Phil Philosophy 
Phys Physics 
Phyl Physiology 
PSc Political Science 
Port Portuguese 
Pchi Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
Psyc Psychology 
PAd Public Administration 
Rad R diology 
RPol Regulatory Policy 
Rel Religion 
SLP Service 'arning Program 
Slav Slavic I anguages and 
I iteratures 
Soc Sociology 
Span Spanish 
SpEd Special Education 
SpDr Speech and Drama 
Stat Statistics 
Surg Surgery 


TCom l'elecommunication 


Operations 


U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 


Urol Urology 
WStu Women's Studies 


are used by George Wash- 


R 


Interdepartmental offerir gs 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


| 57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
T] 952 $ "T 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics, x 
| systems, equilibrium conditions, simple structures, dist" 


phe . virt! 
shear and moments, friction and the concept of work, virt 


stability. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApS¢ 113, 
| (Fall and spring) 
58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) » 
ù ; ^ mam 
Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dyna) 
kinematics of particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton 
| 


tion, momentum, work, kinetic energy, potential energy s 
sf 


a : artic 
| | fields, vibrations, resonance, dynamics of systems of pat 
| | of a rigid body, dynamics of a rigid body. Prerequisite: Ap 

| | and spring) 
| 
| 113 Engineering Analysis I (3) i 
| | 1 " " inec"! 

Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engin 


A A ions ^. 
including applications of ordinary differential equation l 
determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems o re 
differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. 


33. (Fall and spring) 
114 Engineering Analysis II (3) eeit! 
Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engin” vg 


including complex variables, Fourier series and integrar mp 


: : in 
tions, Laplace transforms, partial differential equations 
(Fall and sp?! 


| applied science. Prerequisite: ApSc 113 


| 115 Engineering Analysis II (3) fo 
I | ‘rom 
] ition of engineering problems using concepts Hos 
| func! 
: jon, 
tation, point and confidence interval estimatiO» 49 i 


: ; i 
correlation, and regression. This methodology 8PP pf 


| ! ; process? 
structural design, bioengincering, manufacturing T ictal 1 
| equipment reliability, engineering management, ant ) 
| | Prerequisite: Math 32 Fall and spring) 1 
i | 116 Engineering Analysis IV (3) cop 


d © 


tb 


| | Solution of engineering problems using advance cerit S 
j l ability and statistics applied to problems of engin nt and 
agement 


neering, production processes, engineering man 


(Fall and spring) 


tatistics, including random variables, distributor 
expe 
neering. Prerequisite: ApSc 115. 


a 
Ka" tts esta. =a 
` 
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DUATE COURSES 


211 : 
analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
coe neering applications of the theory of complex variables including 
ntour integration, conformal mapping, inversion integral, and bound- 
ary-valy 
| 
j 


2 © problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and 
Spring) 


21 : 
? Analytical Methods 


alytica] methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering prob- 
eralize ding finite dimensional vector space 


in Engineering II (3) 


s, eigenvalue problems, gen- 
Ourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. Prerequi- 


Oval of Department. (Fall) 


1 : 
3 Analytical Met 
Analytic 


Site: appr 


ary-initial value problems in 

diffusion processes, and potential 

4 approval of Department. (Fall and spring) 

Analyti 
In lytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 

ler; on to variational methods in engineering including Ritz and 
linear ` aPproximation methods of boundary-value problems. Aspects of 
ntegral equat; ising fro "ngineeri analvsic p cate 
®PProval equations arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite: 


E Department (Spring) 
Analytical Met 


of solution of boundary-initial value problems in engi- 


acteristics, wave propagation, and Green’s functions. 
(Fall) 
l6 Special 


lect cs in Engineering Analysis (3) 
Soluti d topics Such as (1) perturb 
Donlinear boundary 


Topi 


ation techniques applied to approximate 
and initial value problems in engineering; 


singular integral equations in problems of mechanics; 


elements of functional analysis in engineering and 
approval of Department. (Spring, even years) 


LX 
Ae. 


» 
a“ 
«4 
3 
: 

kA 

: 


k 


TA 
“Dia 4 a 
ates ae 
© 
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Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
A 


Professors G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, H. Liebowitz, S.W. Yuan 
T.G. Toridis, J.P. Campbell (Research), J. Eftis, A.K. Noor, 
A.B. Cambel (Chairman), K. Mahmood, A.M. Kiper, M.K. 
Yang, R.E. Kaufman, V. Yevjevich (Research), A. Radkowsky 
R.H. Korkegi, D.M. Esterling, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. Whitesides 


Adjunct Professors J.E. Duberg, B.L. Clarkson, R.M. Sorensen, | 


r.P.G. Liverman, M.P. Gaus 


Professorial Lecturers R.E. Fulton, M.J. Queijo, J.B. Scalzi, I K. 
L. Divone, L.G. Herman, M. Yachnis, W. — e Jr., K.-H: X 
Erickson, J.A. Belding, Jr., N.L. Basdekas, B. Whang, M.S oj 
gan, Jr., J. Weggel, T-F. Zien, D. Michel, X Kotb, D.R. L 
amantiades, G. Banerian, H. Goldsmith, W.L. Harris, W. D. jd 
Landon, G.D. Love, B. Miller, S-C. Liu 


„seal 
Associate Professors D.L. Jones, B. Bell, H. Runyan, Jr. (Ra 
Hafez (Research), V. Klein (Research), J.D-Y. Lee (Research 


Adjunct Associate Professors B. W. Hannah, A.K. Trehan f 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.W. Fralich, E.C. Yates, jr, 4 1 
Stein, R.W. Barnwell, T.M. Walsh, P.B. Buck, E.F. Skelton: mo 
J. Ettinger, H.E. Bethel, E. Glynn, P.L. Coe, Jr., C.J. Jachim 
Cullingford, D. Feit, R. McConnell, J.C. Hardin, D.R. Tem 
G.D. Love, A.M. Yen, J.C. Yu, R.Y. Ting, A. Kehnemul, E 
Park, H. Singh, D. Gubser, W. Kenis, S. Leighton, D. 2 
R.M. Brown, R.P. Carnahan, M.O. Critchfield, C. Ng, ™ 
Shah, F.L. Willingham, Jr f 


I stant Professors P. Ko, K. Khozeimeh (Research), R. K« R 
. Poulose (Research), I.S. Raju (Research), S. Sae- Ung ( 


a 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers I.E. Beckwith, R.L. Bowles: Jr^ 
R.C. Montgomery, D. Mulville, W.J. Boettinger, H.L. per M 
endorf, G.D. Walberg, D.L. Dwoyer, B.A. Stein, G-L. Smi 

R T.L. Walton, Jr., J. Tracy 


. Lee, 


Lecturer K. Steinhaus 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY d 
sag P 
erin£ 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engine onm a 
closely related to the control and improvement of our envi > 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students p i 

ning, design, and construction of buildings; bridges; roa A 
transportation systems; harbors; off-shore facilities; coastal P š 


. jes, as 
tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, per a 
o 


navigation systems; large power generation and flood € 
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disposa] projects. 
required for care 
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ng research i 

3 neering, 
r culum provides the 
^ Bistration as 
Study at the 


ers in munic 


a professional civil 
graduate level. 


ing Classes 


e 
lo Tequests fro 
'S to Obtain 


€ per; 
Period of ume, evening 


, B.S. 


a semester 
Semesters. 


Curieulum 


first four se 
Mee 


Y th 
lof En, 


ring and Applied Science 


First Semester 


APplications of Compute 
Fecalculus and Single-V 


rs ( 


Single-Vari 
Oundatio 
nglish C 

Selected f 


able Calculus I (3 
ns Of Physics (3) 


rom humanities or 


Second Semester 
Descriptiy 
Single-Variabie C 
IVariate 

E u 
lecte 


Calculus (3)+ 
FIOry Mechanics and 
d from humanities or 


Qtr 


Third c 
lird Semester 


ho 
? have Not s 


ered: " 
edited institution, 


and 


or high 
receive a score « 
placement 
© do not 


e place 
a combined 


pre-calculus 
urse meets five 


y completes the 
taken in a one- 


hours 


second 


and development projects; 
It also provides the scie 


and geotechnical civil eng 
n structura] mechanics, 


essentials for beginning 


m those employed full time in the W 
a Bachelor of Sc 
classes in the 
à regular basis. For example, 
degree requirements can be completed 


mesters are common to all 


Omposition: Langu 


e Geometry and Dr 


Uccessfully c ompleted 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


and pollution con- 
ntific and technological 
ipal engineering, urban and regional 
neering; and for careers 
ocean engineering, and ma- 


a career upon gradua- 


engineer as required by law, and for 


ashington, D.C., 
egree in Civil Engineering in 
Civil Engineering curricu- 
if a part-time student en- 


lence d 


undergraduate fields in the 


3) 


ariable Calculus I (3)* 


) 


Jage as Communication (3) 
social sciences (3) 


afting (3) 


alculus II (3)t 


Thermal Physics (3) 
social sciences (3) 


a college-level calculus Course with a grade 
school students who did not take an advanced 
f 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to 
This test covers algebra, 
o Math 31 as a result of this test 
calculus course (Math 30-3] during their 
i carries three semester hours of 
31) of the combined course. 


test at registration 
directly 
and 
per week anc 


half (Math 


semester combined course, Math 32-33, 
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ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
Phys 15: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


Fourth Semester 


ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 
CE 120: Introduction to Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
Phys 16: Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


Civil Engineering Curriculum 
Fifth Semester c 


CE 110: Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 
CE 121: Structural Theory I (3) 

CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Sixth Semester 


CE 122 Structural Theory II (3) 

CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
CE 192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 

ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 

CE 191: Metal Structures (3) 

CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 

CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply 
CE 195: Hydrology (3) 

Elective: Technical electives (3) 


and R eso 


Eighth Semester 


CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 

CE 185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engi ! 
CE 196: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineerin 
CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Po 
Elective: Technical electives (5) 


Technical Electives 


Research (3) 
Design of Metal Structures (3) 
Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 


(3) 


a #e2e2% 


LX 
LR 
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Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 
Foundation Engineering (3) 

Rock Mechanics (3) 

Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
Open Channel Flow (3) 

Hydraulic Structures (3) 

Design of Dams (3) 

Urban Construction Technology (3) 
Advanced Hydrology (3) 

Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
Stations and Terminals (3) 

Traffic Engineering (3) 

Environmental Microbiology (3) 
Environmental Chemistry (3) 
Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
Coastal Processes (3) 

Design Procedures for Earthquakes (3) 
Hydraulic Modeling (3) 

Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
Composite Materials (3) 

Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Computer-aided Design (3) 


Car ac Sane: Geo Adr acc a 
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Geotechnical Civil Engineering Option 


Geotechnical civil engineering encompasses engineering problems 4 
soil mechanics, foundation engineering, rock mechanics, and geo 
pects of engineering. More specifically, planning, designing, and € ol 
and rock constitute the main featt 


tures founded on or made of soil 
nstruction 9 


branch of civil engineering, Included are the design and co 
tions for all types of buildings, bridges, and highway and airfield 
design and construction of earth- and rock-fill dams, embankments 
structures, tunnels, and drainage facilities; and stabilization prO 
reclamation of marginal lands. Engineering geology, which is the ap^, 
geological data, principles, and interpretations to naturally occurring E 
rock masses, constitutes an important part in the planning and yi 
civil engineering structures of the above type. The Geotechnical CIV ol! 
ing Option provides the student with the fundamentals for subseque | 
and development in this branch of civil engineering. 


CURRICULUM 

" 
Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Cur 
page 59, with the following changes: 
Geology 21 Physical and Evolutionary 


i3 
: og 
Third semester: Golót 


taken instead of the elective. 


bet P. 
Fourth semester: *Geology 122 Structural Geology will be take T" 
CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids. A 3-credit ele 


or humanities should also be taken at this time. 


Fifth Semester — 


social sciences 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 121: Structural Theory I (3) 


ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 
CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semester ae —_— 


CE 122: Structural Theory II (3) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

*Geol 128: Geomorphology (3) 

*Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 


Seventh Semester 


CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
CE 191: Metal Structures (3) 
CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 
CE 195: Hydrology (3) 
*Geol 163: Sedimentation (4) 
*Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists (3) 


* For course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 


Ei 


ghth Semester 
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Foundation Engineering (2) 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 
Field Work (2) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Dpineo,: 
Bineering Undergraduate Courses 


llo s 
Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 


An Introducto 
Considered wi 
Solid waste 


ll include water 


loce : 
Processes; environmental impa 
“requisite: ( hem 13. (Fa 
1201 
ntr i : 
Oduction to the Mechanics 


Three-din e 
Viscoelastic, 


trut 
Struts 


and plastic materi 


ry study of environmental resources and their uses. Aspects 


resource systems; air and water quality; 


and wastewater disposal systems; noise pollution; treatment 


ct analysis and environmental planning. 
11) 


of Solids (3) 


nsional strain and stress. Constitutive equations for elastic, 
als. Axial load, bending and torsion of 
cams. Instability and failure. Prerequisite: ApSc 57, 113. 


ate and indeterminate structures using both classical 
approaches. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120. 


atomic and molecular bonding; energy 


Structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction 
transport phenomena—thermal conductivity, electrical 
insulators, semiconductors; magnetism. Prerequisite: 


~oncurrent registration: Phys 16. (Fall and spring) 


Properties and their description; effect of microstructure on 
! behavior of metals, ceramics, polymers, and polyphase 


and temperature; creep, fatigue, and 
environment; materials evaluation for 


Prerequisite: CE 140; concurrent registration: 


y of failure resulting from applied forces 
stomeric, plastic, and composite materials. 
bending, impact and shear failures. Pre- 


"current registration: CE 166. (Fall and spring) 


ty ^. Properties of soils: analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing 


( and b 
4 Fall and spring) 
2st | 
el Theory I-II (3-3) 
“Tory of determin 
and modern 
(Fall ang Spring) 
ON i 
vaterials Science (3) 
je 
Son Structure of atoms; 
e Crystal 
EN diffusion. 
x nduction: metals 
hem 13 rre 
Materi 
erials Engineering (2) 
ho chanical 
e mechanical 
aterials- 
— eflect of strain-rate 
tructurs effect of surface and 
'E i" Performance 
le «Vu, ( Fall and spring ) 
Mechanics f i 
Meas 5 Of Materials Laboratory (1) 
in duc e ment Ot strains and stud 
tudy aP brittle, anisotropic, ela 
te 
meee t tension compression 
site o, con | l 
168 Intr duct 
" rY Soil Mechanics (3) 
3 'Bineerin Is; 
*paci 
Nie Pündations, and slope 
& 


"ptio, 
ns, see the Un d 


rgraduate and 


stability. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126. 
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182 Foundation Engineering (2) 


Subsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, desi? 
foundations, earth-retaining structures. Prerequisite: CE 168. 


185 Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, COP 
and general engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 


190 Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) " 
Laws relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract f 
and specifications, consideration of economic factors in eng! 
decisions. (Spring) 


191 Metal Structures (3) 


e f 6 
Principles of the design of metal structures; structural eleme 
tions; specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. 
CE 122. (Fall) 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. De] 
forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, p 
methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 121. (Spring 


[ 


193 Hydraulics (3) "L 
Fluid statics: applications to calculation of boundary fores ; 
fluid, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic Pj 


- . applica. 
fields, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics app loa 
flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and prt 
channel flow: applications to water resources engineering 


ME 126. (Fall) 
arces o 


"4 


194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Reso 


Planning and design of water supply and waste-water 2 
Water quality control and treatment processes. — 
pollution control. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
(Fall) 


195 Hydrology (3) W 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stres K 
oration, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: per 
estimating volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrogr? ood” 
flow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrolig pi 


(p p 


rainfall frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology- 
current registration: ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193. E 
196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures © ; 


ic 
- Rr. E : arves, P 
Design of civil engineering structures such as wharves ems 
tunnels, dams, bridges, water treatment, and drainage 

site: senior status. (Spring) E s 


i 


Ea Pr : j son CO f 
197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution 3 
í : ical tr 
Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemical." d 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. dispo! 
wastes and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste 5 
CE 193. (Spring) 
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198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research 


F and experimentation projects, as arrang 
Junior or senior st 


atus. (Fall and spring) 


CHANICA T ENG 
kh 
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INEERING—UNDERGRADI JATE STUDY 


A m ring is primarily concerned with physical systems in mo- 
lij o, "^"ànical engineer is concerned with the conversion, transfer 
leg tis energy from it 


» tra a 
| Cells DSportat lon 


, and 
S source to its moving system. Land and marine ve- 


Systems, air-conditioning systems, nuclear reactors and 
! control devices, energy resources and the means of prac- 
gaettricar o^ cal conversion of the various forms of energy to mechanical 
lg área a Wer, and a host of other devices lie in this domain. Training 
at law Suld provide the ability to formulate problems based on funda- 
heir solution Aure, to recognize the types of methods which are applicable 
a usable o read with understanding the relevant work, and to come 
answer, The mechanical engineering curriculum provides a 


Se : í 
,T Careers in research, design, development, and manufacture in 
Qm, — ^ Ol industries 


economic 


; in ph in mechanical engineering, which begin with a broad 
X o Studi ysics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, and social sciences, 
tic. i. in basic mechanics of solids and fluids, electricity and 
n ang „erial sciences. dynamic analysis, thermal sciences. energy con- 
Sms a a wer, €nvironmental control, and the design of machines and 
Med in rn Control. Technical electives in the senior year allow students 
i Dutin,, P 'IPuters to select an option which will prepare them for careers 
tha fes is i as graduate study in computer-dominated or computer- 


me - fields The program outlined below is based on the con- 
Creag; chanical engineer must 


ing tech be prepared to meet the challenge of 
Ura, 5 tec - > 
du. a Nical, economic, and social problems. 
"lt are if : * y " : 
tiop plies nified for professional Positions in design, analysis, manu- 
Pme | s on Of machines, process, and control, or in research and 
" ell as for graduate work. 
èc 
" lasses 
Donge 


Tequec. 
in.” Wish , quests from those 
à te, © Obtain a Bache 


r Period of tim 
bleg ls for pcheduled on 
ted i 


*ss than 


ĉa 
Nto Proa 


hij, of En 


employed full time in the Washington, D.C., 
lor of Science degree in Mechanical Engineer- 
e, evening classes in the Mechanical Engineer- 
a regular basis. For example, if a part-time 
a semester, B.S. degree requirements can be 
15 semesters. 


d p 


ree Courses 


rogram 


and Applied Science and the Institute of Sound and 
Ma B pro the University of Southampton, England, have estab- 
y transfe Bram so that graduate students in acoustics at both insti- 


T academin ^ : ^ qug 
“ademic credits to either University in fulfillment of the 


ed. Prerequisite: 
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requirements for advanced degrees. A special arrangement has now! 
to extend the graduate exchange program to the undergraduate lew% 
some me nical engineering students to spend the junior year abro 

The program furthers a student's particular academic interests in 


engineering and develops knowledge of world affairs in general, ? 
national technical fields in particular 

Applicants must apply for admission to the Junior Year Abroad ff 
the Department Chairman before the end of the fall semester of the 
year. Approval must be given by the Department Chairman and ! 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


Core Curriculum , 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergradual® 


School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester P 


EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
Math 30-31: Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 
or 
Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 


Phys 3: Foundations of Physics (3) - 
Engl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester — 


EngS 4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
Math 32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Math 33: Multivariate Calculus (3) 
Phys 14: Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester , p 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 113 Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
Phys 15 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


/ 


Fourth Semester 


Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Materials Science (3) 
Linear Networks 1 (3) 


ApSc 58 
ApSc 114: 
CE 140: 


* T lents who have not successfully completed a college-leve Ca did pot Ty 
of C from an accredited institution. or high school students Wee p vil 
placement (AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP This tH yt 
take a one-hour locally administered math placement test at registration oe "M 
trigonometry, and graphs. Students who do not place directly into Matlí "Mai P 
w to undertake a combined pre-cal is and calculus course p“ n 
first semest this combined course meets five hours per weck and am 
credit if the student successfully completes the second half (Math 3I) wee 

A 


t Math 32 and Math 33 may be taken in a one-semester combined course, 


CE 12 
CE 166 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CR 167 Materials Engineering (2) 
ME ] 31 Mechanics of Materials | aboratory (1) 
ME 134 Thermody namics (3) 
Blective Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
lected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semester 
ER 20 pe 
ER 17> Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
ME 120. C Ontro] Systems (3) 
ME 126: Methods of } ngineering Experimentation (2) 
ME 14g. Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ME ws 
Elective. l'hermodyn; ic Analysis (3) 
Selected trom humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seventh Semes 
semester 
ME F - e = 
155. : 
ME 187. Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
M 199. Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
E 19}. echanisms, Analysis, and Synthesis (3) 
tive: “chanical Design (3) 
echnical electives (6) 
ME Eighth Semester 
a 152 dt 
ME 193 Mechanical F ngineering Laboratory (2) 
pe 194 -DBineering ystems Design (3) 
"eCtiy ~hergy Cony ersion (3) 
echnica electives (6) 
CE 19 Technical Electives 
E 7; Envi : Ui c 
ma 150. Introd Mental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
Rags 160 Bio, uction to E ngineering Administration (3) 
Mp lS: A duction to | ngineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Mp 176; Env ced Strength of Materials (3) 
* 195. ‘ronmental Ẹ ngineering Problems (3) 
Mr > Prody t De 4 e . 
Mp 515: Thea Sign and Process Engineering (3) 
Mp 5-1: ome Of Vibrations (3) 
Mp <2 : Ti *Tmediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 
M £37; urbomachinery I (3) 
MRO: prOPulsion 1 (3 
<47; u matic Synthesis (3) 
uidics (3) 
Tech ie ` " 
"cal Electives for Computer-oriented Mechanical Engi- 
Cy. neering Q 
- 2. 8 Option 
Eis, . Anal 
. Op . . 
Be ntr E and Hybrid ( omputers (3) 
7 . cuon to Digital ¢ omputers (3) 
Ne “chine and 


vi 


Introduction to 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


(May 


Fifth Semester 


Must | 
! be Selected from 


Asseml 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Modern Physics (3) 


ical Ena; : i 
al Engineering Curriculum 


ly Language Programming (3) 


the technical electives. 
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EngS 282: Computer-aided Design (3) 

EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 

*ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


Technical Electives for Energy Resources and Po 
Mechanical Engineering Option 


EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
EngS 208: Energy Conservation (3) 
EngS 214: Geothermal Energy (3) 
*ME 176: Environmental! Engineering Problems (3) 
ME 224: Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I (3) 
ME 237: Propulsion I (3) 
ME 259: Solar Heating and Cooling of Buildings (3) 
ME 260: Heating and Air Conditioning of Buildings (3) 
ME283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 
ME294: Wind Energy (3) 
Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 
120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) » 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of 9. 


simulation. Report formulation and presentation. Basic prin? 
rious measuring instruments and sensors. Laboratory experi 
ing use of strain gages, oscilloscopes, various tranducers, etc, | 
to basic experimental techniques related to dynamics, | ) 
thermal sciences. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 131 (Spring 


126 Fluid Mechanics (3) 


131 


134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 


148 


* Required course which must be selected from the technical electives. 


| cs, il 
Fluid properties, regimes in fluid mechanics, fluid statics, ones 
basic equations, one- and two-dimensional inviscid incom " 
viscous incompressible flow, dimensional method. Prered 
(Spring) 


Thermodynamics (3) 
law of vt 


Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth 
and temperature measurements, work and heat, first. ^i sf, 
namics, properties of pure substances, first-law analysis ipii, 
dynamic systems, second law of thermodynamics, rever, gi 
second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequis 
registration: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


Natural frequencies and response of single- and mul 
dom mechanical systems to dynamic loads. Effect © Fall) 
and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. 


Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 


Analysis of thermodynamic power and refrigerati 
namics of mixtures of substances; properties of air-wa f 
psychrometry and analysis of cooling tower and air atio y 
third law of thermodynamics and absolute entropy; eval 
tion processes. Molecular distributions and models; 


ls g 
on s et 
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tistical . : ; 
“Seay and quantum mechanics; statistical thermodynamics and thermody- | 
amic 


Properties of gases and solids. Prerequisite: ME 131. (Spring) | 


15 Mechanical Eng 


Experi 1 à : 
d inch imental study of various engineering systems. Laboratory projects 
Clude experimental design, modeling and simulation Parameters, data 


a isiti d ^ 
“Quisition, and report presentation techniques. Prerequisite: ME 120. 
As arranged ) 


ineering Laboratory (2) 


Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 


ntr “ti ^ r " " " 
i eduction to compressible flow, basic equations, propagation of motion 
Ompressible fluids, isotropic-flow relations, steady one-dimensional 


Ow... : e 
> Ww small perturbation theory, slender-body theory, | 


ave phenomena 
me ; i : | 
thod of characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131. (Fall) | 


Envi . | 
‘ronmental Engineering Problems (3) 
Classific 


ation 


176 


and effects of air pollutants: air-quality criteria and stand- 

Of pollutants; sources of pollutants and emission inventory; 

Control equipment. Water-quality standards; sewage and indus- | 

aste characterization and pollutional effects in natural waters; pri- 

biological, and tertiary treatment of wastes; sludge handling and 
Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


`>» analysis 
mission. 
trial w 


187 Heat Tii 


General heat conduction equations; steady- and 
at conduction problems. Methods of analysis; analytical, 
transfer * ‘merical solution methods. Fundamentals of convective-heat 
: aluation of convective-heat transfer coefficients; dimensional 
transfer” pundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momentum 
an laws “nergy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental concepts 
Design > Fadiation Properties, radiative-heat transfer between surfaces. 
ME 15 Considerations: heat-exchanger design and selection. Prerequisite: 


T (Fall) 
199 ai 
lechan; 
anism« ; x : 
Kine Sms, Analysis, and Sy nthesis (3) 
Atics ; E p A ea 
tratio in and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacement, velocities, accel- 
Prere uisi Inkage and cam systems by analytical and graphical methods. 
lg "e: ApSc 5g Fall 
l Me Mr 29. (Fall) 
lot; anica] Design (3) 
ction to e: : 
Mech ical. x design concept, selection of materials, and strength of 
SPring bez Clements; design of machine components such as shafts, | 
Do; rings. pe ‘ : UI deni dai e) ir } 
i Dent Prereg,; 5 ars, couplings, screws, and related mechanical com- 
9 requisite: se ; ; 
? Produ enior status (Fall) 


Ct Dec 
Introd: “sign and Process 
Funcii 9n to Product de 


ion onal 
tion volun tec nological, 


Engineering (3) 

sign and to modern manufacturing techniques. 
and economic considerations, such as produc- 
m u accepta 8y and materials consumption, and labor. Criteria for 
sêls and pol nce, Cost, and other factors. Properties and behavior of 
Song ‘yMers, Capabilities and limitations of various basic and 


Processec . "p : €: 
i Senior Status esses and their influence on product design. Prerequisite: 
T tSpring 
* Raginee i 8g) 


ri a 
Creative Rnd Systems Design (3) | 
miliari e Deering 


ion wi 8 design, problem definition, and concept generation. 
ith Standard machine components. Practice in integrat- 


ata 
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ing a variety of core disciplines via system design projects. Vi 
ing, graphical communication, analysis and optimization ! 
Creative solutions to current, real engineering design problem 
projects may integrate with ME 152 Mechanical Engineering 
projects. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Spring) 


194 Energy Conversion (3) 

Energy resources of the earth; energy, society, and the national. 
issue of energy and the environment, future outlook for eM 
and demand. Conversion of energy; fundamental principles 
logical options, efficiency of different energy converters. 
nologies and longer-range possibilities. Generation of electric 
in the electricity industry; nuclear power systems— growth, €? 
environmental impacts. Unconventional methods of power £t ( 
rect energy conversion. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. ( 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


| 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arrange) 
site: junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE—UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 


4 Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) ni 
Introductory descriptive geometry. Use of equipment 
curves, planes, and surfaces; principal, auxiliary, and ortho 
isometric views, intersection of surfaces. Technical sketching., 
and precision, machine elements. Detail and assembly dra" 
tural elements. Layout and fabrication drawings, pipe à? 
(Spring) 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Developments in science and technology in the decades to come gy 
the engineer be thoroughly grounded in fundamentals as well a° oni 
emerging mh ne and scientific disciplines. The modern € nes, 
also master techniques in analysis, computation, design, and d sii 


the proliferation of knowledge and technological specialty, t be nt 
heres to the principle that versatility and depth in scientific fun 
atte 


be the characteristic features of any graduate program that 
the student to cope with engineering developments. 


The Department of Civil, Mechanical, and E nvironmental Eng cag 


graduate programs in the various areas of concentration on acto! 
the Master of Science degree, the Professional degree, and the 
degree E 


The Doctor of Science degree is offered in the following * 17 
aeronautics; energy; environmental engineering; fluid mecha, 
sciences; ocean, coastal, and marine engineering; solid mech anie 
engineering; structural engineering; structures and dynamic 5 
gineering (except Option III which is for the M.S. and 
only); and water resources (except Option II, water resou 


is for the M.S. degree only). 


rces 


LE 
a a a s te La 


^ 
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rofessional degrees are offered in all of 
areas and in the following areas: computer-aided design, 
modeling, geotechnical engineering, mechanical engineering 
and public Works engineering. 
joe se specializations are listed on subsequent pages. As part of 
à ary program, students elect approved courses from vay! de- 
Scho the School of Engineering and Applied Science, TER iom 
Student ^ and divisions of the t niversity. Depending upon the e x 
y spe... € Of the programs leading to the degrees of Master : ^ - 
e Pecial Permission of the appropriate department chairman, Doctor 
(A Brees are given at the NASA-I angley Research Center, Hampton, 
are ui Aneley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equip- 
zed wheney er feasible. 
tilize i arrange 
tally . Previous 
nc ude 


d to fit the student's individual needs and interests 
€xperience and background. This background should 
an undergraduate degree in engineering, the physical sciences, 
Stud. ue Matics Each student is assigned a faculty adviser on the 
"Ip t y Interests. 


e enabling a close student-faculty relationship to develop 
Course of the program. 


"elds 
sa 
n Areas of Conce 


ntration 
Vram f ; 
à Study in any field of concentration will generally include courses 
Priate allieg areas. 


ADS 2124: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ADSe 913° Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ADSe 315° Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApS. 216. ‘Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
aes 217: Probability and Statistics of Metrology 
S 279. Analytical Mechanics 


sp 8S 271. Re oretical Acoustics I 
. Des 275. andom Process Theory I 
Nes 273. mandom Process Theory II 
Engg 5 4: Time Series Analy sis 
wp 8S 27° vironmental Noise Control 
gt 276. heoreticai Acoustics II 
nies 277; ‘Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
* Des 27 : 5 ysical Acoustics 
' eS 279. qo chological and Physiological Acoustics 
She 280: sp an Factors in Engineering 
EIN 298. “cial Topics in Acoustics 


Ra ~300; Research 


esearch 

3I: roacoustics 

"th 312 linear Acoustics 

Rage! : true! 9f Random Vibration 
Bagg 398; y ura] Acoustics Interaction 
i> 399. “nced fading and Research 
eg ISSertation earn 

a NASA esearch 


A TI 
ty Research Center: 


may be offered on campus when arranged. 


———— 
s 


ME 215: 
ME 216 
ME 221: 
ME 312 


AERONAUTICS* 
ApSc 211: 
‘ ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
i ApSc 215: 
Lo ApSc 216: 
N EE 202: 
EngS 217: 
EngS 284: 
A ME 215: 
- ME 221: 
i ME 222 
ME 223: 
ME 227: 
w ME 231: 
} ME 235: 


23 


e 

t 

i 

li ; 

ib : MI : 
f i *ME 248: 
4 | ] *ME 249: 
1 i *ME 270: 


~J t^ £ U hh € 


y j ME 281: 
*ME 290: 
ME 295 

ME 298: 

ME 299-300: 
ME 312: 

ME 315: 

| ME 398: 
I ME 399 


ApSc 213: 

CE 201: 

CE 202: 

CE 203: 

CE 210: 

CE 251: 

| : CE 252: 
| CE 254: 

| CE 261: 
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COMPUTER-AIDED DESIGN 


| * Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus 


fre, 
Wit eee 
X = 
Se aes 
a 


——— 


Theory of Vibrations 

Structural Dynamics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
heory of Turbulence 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
Linear System Theory I 

Analytical Mechanics 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Theory of Vibrations 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 
Aeroelasticity 
Viscous Flow 
Hydrodynamics 
Compressible Flow 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
Seminar: Aircraft Design 1 
Seminar: Aircraft Design II 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 
VTOL Aircraft Technology 
Powered-lift Technology 
Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
Principles of Flight Guidance 
Stability and Control of Vehicles 
Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
Performance, Stability, and Control of Helicopters 
Special Topics in Flight Sciences 
Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
Kinetic Theory of Gases 
Statistical Thermodynamics 
Research 

hesis Research 
Theory of Turbulence 
Hypersonic Flow 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Design of Metal Structures | 
Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 

Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 

General Structural Dynamics 

Special Topics in Structural Engineering 


Analysis of Plates and Shells wet 
when 
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Design of Plate and Shell Structures 


CSci l'heory of Structural Stability | 
CSc; "M Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 
i CS he. Introduction to € omputer Systems 

CS T 2^ Computer Programming | 

CSci 214. Discrete Structures in ¢ omputing | 
CSci 2] 3 Data Structures | 

CSc; xi Interactive Computer Graphics d i 
P 67: Management Information Systems and Data Base Managemen ‘ 

Engs 285: [Transportation Workshop l 

Engs 393, € omputer-aided Design i 3. -— | 

Engs 284. Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering. | 

ngs 288. Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 


ME 3}: ‘Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
E Theory of Vibrations 


ME 5.5: Structural Dynamics 


Ind 
| 
ME 54°: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles | 
ME 33g. Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
| 
| 


ME 544: Energetics of Fluid Flow II 
ME ^ Kinematic Synthesis 
| ME E n ng Systems Design 
ME 243. Adv; nced Mechanisms : | 
ME 34g. Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 


246. ns : 
ME 247.  Electromechanical Control Systems 
ME 251. Fluidics 


Niteg iu Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems | 

"419 or Rao fOr MS Degree: ApSc 213, CSci 201, 213, 214, EngS 282, and 
 Engs 283, eats 

Roy | 
APSe 211. | 

APS 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering I | | 

ApSc 213. Analytical Methods in Engineering II | 

AbSc 215. Analytical Methods in Engineering III | 
Ra CE 243. Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

1221225: "vironmental Impact Assessment 


E Ad 283. DVironmenta] Management 
es 206. Systems Engineering I 
DRS 207. Technology and Human Needs 
BS 208. Engineering Climatology 

TS 210. ~Nergy ( Onservation 


pt 212; Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena | 
pS 213; Reno enewable Resources | 
AES 217. enew 


A able Resources 
nes 245. Othe 


2 al Energy 

Engg 242: miele Boot 

pts 270: Materials Recycling and Recovery 

he 274. p Ortica] Acoustics I 

"4 284. Nr ronmental Noise Control | 
ME 204. Aq erical Methods in Engineering 

M 221. inte ed Instrumentation Techniques 

ME 224. Fur i diate Fluid Mechanics 

M 225. T Ndamentals of Combustion Engines 

ME 226: Urbomachinery I 

IR 227. Urbomachinery II 

MED ISCOUs Flow ` | 
E235, Enc P ressible Flow 


*rgetics of Fluid Flow I 


tata ttn 


—— 
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ME 254: Intermediate Heat and Mass Transfer 
ME 257: Energy Technology I 
ME 258: Energy Technology II 


ME259: Solar Heating and Cooling of Buildings 
ME260: Heating and Air Conditioning of Buildings 


ME 261: Air Pollution I 
js ME262: Air Pollution II 
y | ME 263: Air Pollution Control Technology 


ME 264: Air Pollution Seminar 
ME 265: Air Pollution Meteorology 


ME 280 Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
/ ME 282: Fossil Fuels 
Jj ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I 
A ME 284: Nuclear Reactor Engineering II 
iw ME 287: Heat Conduction 
N | ME290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
ME 291-92: Power Systems 
ME 293: Combustion 
j ME 294: Wind Energy 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
ME 313: Magnetofluidmechanics 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399; Dissertation Research 


l OR 201: Survey of Operations Research Methods 
ster courses for Degree Programs in Energy Technology (Option N 


| 211, » ME 221, 254, 257, 258, 280; Professional Degree—EngS 284 


DSc v 212, 215 and ME 281 


Required courses for Degree Programs in Energy Systems (Option aod 2): y 
213, ME 257, 258, 261, and OR 201; Professional Degree—EngS 2 84 


ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


Option I: Water and Wastewater Engineering 7 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
CE 211 Physical Chemical Wastewater Treatment 
CE 212: Open Channel Flow 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 
CE 219 Groundwater and Seepage 
CE 237 Advanced Sanity Engineering Design 
CE 240 Environmental Microbiology 
CE 241: Environmental Chemistry 
CE 242: Solid Waste Disposal h 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment f 
CE 272 Biological Wastewater Treatment 
CE 273: Water Supply Engineering 
CE Water Resources Planning and Control 


s Š St 5 a a ees 
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Industrial Waste lreatment 


CE 
CÉ 278 Pollutant Transport | 
| CE 5 9 Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering 
CE va Lam Resources Systems | | 
299 Y *esearch 
7300 > 
Ense ^ Thesis Research I 
"4 E Materials Recyc ling and Recov ery f 
MI 261 intermediate Fluid Mechanics i 
ME 5e4 Air Pollution I 
ME > Air Pollution II 
$ 493 Air Pollution Control Technology | 
de | 
Mtin, 77 for MS Degree: CE 211, 212, 240, 241, 272, 273. 
ifed p | 
“Uses for DSc Degree ApSc 211, 213, CE 278, 279. | | 
! 
| 
| | 
Option II Air Pollution Engineering | i} 
ADSc 5 " E * Fi 
* 211 ree "eI , 
è ir Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
NES 284 
ApSc 5 2. Numerical Methods in Engineering 
CE 211 Analytical Methods in E ngineering III 
CE 240 hysical ( hemical Wastewater Treatment 
CE > n vironmental Microbiology 
E ,CE E Environmental Chemistry 3 
Ad 221.55; Biological Wastewater T reatment 
“eS 207. E DVironmental Management 
"nes 215. Engineering ( limatology 
“ngg 213. Ren e DeWable Resources / 
“Nes 54 *newable Resour ^S | 
8 279 h esource 
"BS 274. : ©0retical Acoustics 
ME 204: Ag ronmental Noise Control 
ME 21s Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
ME 221. theory Of Vibrations 
ME 224: Fu mediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 227. Andamentals of Combustion Engineering 
Mp ME 231 ISCOus Flow 
257. sa. I Ydrodynamics | 
ME 261 “Nergy Technology | 
ME 262 Air Pollution | | 
ME 33 Air Polus | 
V 263. A tution I] 
ws 264 sr Pollution Control Technology 
ME 265. Air Pollution Seminar z 
ME 282. Air Pollution Meteorology 
ME age: Foss pat? n 
ME -Onvec 
M - 28 NVective He " asa Tranata 
iR 291 = Adiative t and Mes Transfer 
ME aie" Ower S € ranster 
M <93. C “ystems 
x E 315. h Ombustion 
Pte à. Cory of Turbulence 
' 463 TSes for MS 
> Degree: ApSc 211 or EngS 284, ApSc 213, ME 221, 288, 


ApSc 211: 
ApSc 213: 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research ( enter; may be offered on campus W 
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ENVIRONMENTAL MODELINGft 


Analytical Methods in I ngineering | 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


+ *EngS 263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 
W *EngS 264: Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II 
"n | EngS 284: Numerical Methods in E ngineering 
1 EngS 298: Research 
5 EngS 299-300: Thesis Research 
EngS 314: Advanced Numerical Methods in } ngineering 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 231: Hydrodynamics 
y ME 257: Energy Technology I 
& ME 265 Air-pollution Meteorology 
a ME 285 Reaction Kinetics 
v ME 288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
ME 289:  Radiative Heat Transfer 
ME 296: Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer 
ME 312 Theory of Turbulence 
4 FLUID MECHANICS AND THERMAL SCIENCES 
n ) 
| | Bg | ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering 1 
it; | ApSc212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
| | | ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
i | ApSc214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
i | ApSc215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
! CE 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 
| ^ EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves 
EE 236: Plasma Dynamics 
j EngS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics : 
| EngS 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
9 EngS 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME 221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics | 
ME 222: Applied Fluid Dynamics | 
ME 223 Aeroelasticity 
ME 227 Viscous Flow 
| ME 231 Hydrodynamics | 
ME 235 Compressible Flow 
f ME 277 Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics l 
ME 280 Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 281 Nonequilibrium Ther modynamics 
ME 282 Fossil Fuels 
ME 287 Heat Conduction 
ME 288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
ME 289 Radiative Heat Transfer 
ME 295 Statistical Thermodynamics | 
ME 297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics h 
ME 298: Research h 
| ME 299-300: Thesis Research m 
J ME 310: Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids P 


hen son 
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Nonsteady Flow 
Theory of Turbulence 

: Magnetofluidmechanics 
ME 315; Hypersonic Flow 
ME 317; Physical Gas Dynamics 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399; Dissertation Research 


or MS Degree: ApSc 211, 213, ME 221, 280 (also ME 227 for 


114 -> Students). for Professional and DSc Degrees: Fluid earring rn — 
62 er 216, 215, ME 231, 288 311, 312; Thermal Sciences—ApSc 212 or 214 o 
» I5, ME 235 à ~ 43l, 238, 


» 288, 287, 289. 


*CHNICAL ENGINEERING 
aise 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
| Ras Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
! CR E Design of Metal Structures 
CE E Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CR> 3: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
04: 


“4 Applied Soil M echanics | 
C : Pplie Ol Me 3 
Cg 20 Applied Soil Mechanics II 
| CE = Oundation Engineering 
| OR A Soil Dynamics 
CR 209. Ock Engineering 


CE2i9. Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
CE 215: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 213. Open Channel Flow 
CR2i4. Hydraulic Structures 
CE 219. Sign of Dams 
l CR 221. Groundwater and Seepage | 
| CE 252. eens and Runway Design 
CR 257. eneral Structural Dynamics « 
| CR m "ailure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
| cp 


256. Pecial Topics in Structural Engineering 
CR 253. Introducti 


on to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CR 265. arbor and Coastal Engineering I . ; 
CR 282. Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
Op CB 29g. Hydraulic Modeling 
$299. 308 search 
CE 310. *sis Research 
CR 31). *dimentation Engineering 
Enos 223. Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
RIS 222. Cory of Elasticity | 


Ras 256. pheory of Elasticity II 
R BS 284; "troduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
B's 28s: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
^ BS gg. Mite Elemen 


. t Methods in Engineering Mecbanics 2 

eo 128; Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 

sgal 189. + Morphology 

vl 224 “ophysics for Geologists 

ed Vànced Structural Geology 
r Prof COUrSeg fo E 
v lona r MS Degree: ApSc 211 or 213, CE 204, 205, 206 and Eng 285. 
bat ey Bree: CE 

"te q, 


207, 208, 219, and EngS 221. 


iPtions š 
» Sce the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering struc 
EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 
EngS 251-52: Transportation Workshop 


À | EngS 282 Computer-aided Design | 
: EngS 283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering | 
A ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 

M ME 218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 

ME 221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I 
ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
Wi ME 240 Kinematic Synthesis 
ME 241: Engineering Systems Design 
ME 242: Advanced Mechanisms 
ME 243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 

i ME 246: Electromechanical Control Systems 

% ME 247: Fluidics 

t ME 251; Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems 

; | ME 298: Research 

ME 299-300: Thesis Research 


4 Required courses for MS Degree: ApSc 213, ME 241, 243, 246. 


OCEAN, COASTAL, AND MARINE ENGINEERING 


— 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engincering III 
| ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engincering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 


IM 
M ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
i t | CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Im | CE 206: Foundation Engineering 
CE 208: Rock Engineering 
CE212: Open Channel Flow 
He CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
| 4 CE 214: Design of Dams 
l CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 
i CE 219: Groundwater and Seepage à o 
| CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering 
CE 255: Coastal Processes } 
CE 256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
CE 258: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
| CE265: Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering | 
CE 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 
CE 275: Special Topics in Ocean Engineering l 
CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling l 
CE 298: Research 
CE 299-300: Thesis Research 


CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering l 
CE 311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
CE 312: Advanced Hydraulics 

CE 398: Advanced Reading and Research 


LI 
z eg a e ee 


Ms ° Course 
Mr». PSc 211, 


T 
© WORKS ENGIN 


* > and ME 215 « 
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Dissertation Research 
Physical Oceanography 
Random Process T heory in Engineering 
Time Series Analysis 

General Oceanography 

Theory of Vibrations 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 

Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 

Theory of Turbulence 


nh 1 à 
WS 260 ~OUurses for degree programs in Hydromechanics: MS—ApSc 211, 213, 
' "^d ME 221; DSc—ApSc 212, 214, 215, CE 274, ME 227, 312, 231. 


S for degree programs in Ocean, Coastal, and Marine Engineering: 


213, EngS 260 and ME 221; DSc—ApSc 212, 215, CE 256, 274, 
Ir EngS 273 


CR> EERING 
CE A Design of Metal Structures : 
CE 203. Jesign of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 204: Prestressed ( oncrete Structures 
CR 205. Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CE 29<. Applied Soil Mechanics II 
CR 208. “Oundation Engineering 
CR 24; Rock Engineering 
CE2,5. Physical and Chemical Wastewater Treatment 
CE 213: Open Channel Flow 
CE 214. Hydraulic Structures 
CE 215. Design of Dams 
CE 216. Urban ( onstruction Technology 
CE 217. Advanced Hy drology 
CE 299. vater Resources Engineering 
CE 221: Urban Transportation Engineering 
CR 223 Pavement and Runway Design 
CR 237 raffic Engineering 
CR 245 Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
CE 243. lid Waste Disposal 
CE 250. vironmental Impact Assessment 
CE 251. Advanced Metal Structures 
CE 253. Adv anced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 255. “allure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 256. : Oastal Processes 
CE 253. Dtroduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 258. Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
CE 276. arbor and Coastal Engineering II 
CE 280. ater Resources Planning and Control 
EI: eater Resources Systems 
ce 282 tl Topics in Water Resources 
E319 ydraulic Modeling 
NANT vedimentation Engineering 
Me d *chanics of Alluvial Channels 
"'Dtions 


> See the Unde rgraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 
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EAd204: Administration of Engineering Contracts 
EAd 210: Engineering Law 
A EAd 241: Construction Management I 


EAd 242: Construction Management II 
EAd 243: Construction Management III 
EAd261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in E ngineering 
ry OR 201: Survey of Operations Research Methods 


Required courses for MS Degree: CE 202, 206, 220, 243, 276, and EAd 24 
243; for Professional Degree: CE 211 or 217 or 223, EngS 284 or OR 2 
additional course from the sequence EAd 241, 242, 243, 


SOLID MECHANICS AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 


š ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
A | ApSc214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
7 ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 


ApSc216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE207: Soil Dynamics 
CE209: Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
b CE 252: General Structural Dynamics 
i | CE253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structif* 
| CE254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
«| | CE261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 


| CE 263: Theory of Structural Stability 
u | EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 
{i | EngS217: Analytical Mechanics 
Mi | EngS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
1^ EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
n | EngS 222: Theory of Elasticity II 
t EngS229:  Transformations in Materials | 
it EngS 230: Deformation of Materials 


f | § EngS231: Structure of Materials | 
jj EngS 233: Mechanics of Composite Materials 
P - EngS234: Composite Materials 
| EngS 236: Experimental Techniques in Materials Science 
| ] EngS 237: Environmental Effects on Materials I 
! EngS 238: Environmental Effects on Materials II 
| | EngS 240: Fracture Mechanics 
EngS 241: Failure of Materials 
| EngS 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery 
EngS 249: Special Topics in Materials Science ' | 
EngS 256: Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
EngS 259: Random Vibration of Structures | 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering i * 
Engs 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mecham’ ggg 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Struct 
EngS 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied M 
EngS 298: Research 
EngS 299-300: Thesis Research inus 
EngS315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Contin 
EngS 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
EngS 399: Dissertation Research 
ME215: Theory of Vibrations 


As LE Aa anai 
= 


ENGINEERING GRADUATE 


ME 22 a Structural Dynamics , 
MR > l; Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
| Me “80: Intermediate Thermodynamics | 
ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics | 
ME S: Statistical Thermodynamics 

10: 


! Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
tred 


H2. purses for degree programs in Solid Mechanics: MS—ApSc 211, 213, EngS | | 
d 255 Tofessiona] Degree—EngS 222, 240, 241, 256, 285; DSc—ApSc 212, 215, I 
UL. 0233256 315 | 


ited i 
Ens mag SS for degree programs in Materials Engineering: MS—ApSc 211, 


Rags 220' 231; Professional Degree—EngS 230, 234, 237, 240, 241; DSc—ApSc 
29, 230, 231, 240, 256. 


| 
| | 
Ue | 
RAL ENGINEERING | | 
AbSc 215, 
Ange 212: Analytical Methods in Engineerirg II 
| AbSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 


E CR 201 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
CE 202. Design of Metal Structures 
CE 203. €sign of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 204. Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 295. Applied Soil Mechanics I | 
CE 296, Applied Soil Mechanics II | 
CE 207. oundation Engineering 
CE219. SOil Dynamics 
CE 215. Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 250. 'rban Construction Technology 
E251. Advanced Metal Structures 
CR 252. dvanced Reinforced Concrete Structures | 
CR 253. „eneral Structural Dynamics | 
CR 254. ailure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CR 256. pecial Topics in Structural Engineering i 
CE 257. Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CR 258. arbor and Coastal Engineering I | 
CR 261. Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
ce 262: Analysis of Plates and Shells | 


CR 263. Design of Plate and Shell Structures 
CE 266: heory of Structural Stability 
: sign Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other 
CB 267, Deen Hazards | 
l 


C "80 Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and Other | 
CR E 29g. Natura] Hazards II | 
2 4 Research 


CR 39. Thesis Research 
pR 399, Advanced Readi 


Des les i ng and Research 
Ragg 21s; "ration Research 
Bagg 221; vanced Strength of Materials 
Rave 233: cory of lasticity I 


BS 23,° echanic i i | 
Enon 234; nics of Composite Materials 
NA 240; Composite Materials | 


BS M tr xa é " 1 
259. Ranga uction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
9m Vibration of Structures 
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I EngS 282: Computer-aided Design | 
| EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
4 EngS284: Numerical Methods in Engineering | 
| EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics ' | 
f EngS288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanic 4 | 
| Required courses for degree programs: MS—ApSc 213, CE 201 or 202, CP oí 
! | EngS 215, 284; Professional—CE 250 or 251, CE 252 or 253, CE 262, and 
| I | 282 or 288; DSc—ApSc 212, 213 or 214, CE 252, 254, EngS 221, 288. 
| STRUCTURES AND DYNAMICS* 
| ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
| ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering LII 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
| ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
| | CE 253; Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
| CE 254; Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
| CE261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
I | CE263: Theory of Structural Stability 
| EE 157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
|n EngS 221 Theory of Elasticity I 
I | EngS 222: Theory of Elasticity I 
| EngS 234 Composite Materials 
| | EngS 259: Random Vibration of Structures j NT d 
| *EngS 281: Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering M 
|| Problems 
| EngS 282: Computer-aided Design 
|| EngS 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
| EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EngS285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
*EngS 286: Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures 
*EngS 287: Automated Design of Complex Structures apics 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mech 
EngS 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
EngS 299-300: Thesis Research 
EngS 314: Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Engs 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
EngS 399: Dissertation Research 
| ME215: Theory of Vibrations 
l ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
| ME 223: Aeroelasticity 
*ME248: Seminar: Aircraft Design 1 
OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 


ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
ApSc 215: 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; 


| TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING 


Option I: Technology of the Vehicle.. — 7 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
arranged: 


may be offered on campus when 


s , 
n S ttes 2s 


CE 201: 
CE 210: 
CE 220: 
CE 252: 
CE 253: 
CE 261: 
CE 263: 
EngS 221: 
B EngS 241: 
aeS 251-52: 
EngS 253: 
EngS 259: 
EngS 260: 
ngS 285: 
EngS 288: 
EngS 315: 


5 Ured 


& ural) 


ictu 


ApSc 212- 
ApSc 213. 


ApSc 314 
NEN € 214: 


ay 
Curse 


Courses for MS Degree: (Mechanical)— 
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Design of Metal Structures 
Methods of Structural Analysis 

Urban Transportation Engineering 

General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Failure of Materials 

Transportation Workshop 

Control of Automated Transit Networks 
Random Vibration of Structures 

Random Process Theory in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
Theory of Vibrations 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Applied Fluid Dynamics 

Aeroelasticity 

Turbomachinery 1 

Turbomachinery II 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I 

Energetics of Fluid Flow II 

Engineering Systems Design 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 

Design of Complex Systems 

Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems 
Urban Transportation Technology 

Stability and Control of Vehicles 

Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
Combustion 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Nonsteady Flow 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Planning 

Urban Transportation Models 


"t Ds. CE 210, 220, 252 and EngS 251. 
Ne Degree: (Mechanical)—ApSc 213, 215, ME 
4l)—ApSc 213 or 214, CE 252, EngS 285, 288, 221 or 315. 


CE 220, EngS 251, ME 221, 237; 


293 and ME 238 or 311; 


Option II: The Way (Route Structures and Facilities) 


Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 


d : I 
scriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 
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84 SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
CE 201 Design of Metal Structures 
CE 202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203 Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 204 Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CE 205 Applied Soil Mechanics II 
CE 206: Foundation Engineering 
CE207: Soil Dynamics 
CE 209: Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
CE210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 220 Urban Transportation Engineering 
CE 221 Pavement and Runway Design 
CE 222 Stations and Terminals 
CE 223 Traffic Engineering 
CE 252 General Structural Dynamics 
CE 253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 256 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE 257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
CE 258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
CE 310 Sedimentation Engineering 
CE 311 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 


EngS 221: 
EngS 240: 
EngS 241: 
EngS 251-52: 
EngS 253: 
EngS 259: 
EngS 285: 
EngS 288: 
EngS 298: 
EngS 299-300: 
EngS 315: 
EngS 398: 
EngS 399: 
ME 255-56: 
OR 231: 
*U&RP 208: 
*U&RP 209: 


Theory of Elasticity I 

Fracture Mechanics 

Failure of Materials 

Transportation Workshop 

Control of Automated Transit Networks 

Random Vibration of Structures 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mec anics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Technology 

Theory of Traffic Flow 

Urban Transportation Planning 

Urban Transportation Models 


yh 

| off " 

Required courses for degree programs: MS—CE 201 or 202, 210, 220, eg pf 
and EngS 251; DSc—ApSc 212, 213 or 214, CE 252, EngS 285, 288, 


221 or 315. 


CE 220: 
CE 223: 


CE 243: 
EAd 261: 
EAd 265: 
EAd 266: 


EAd 281-82: 


EngS 251-52: 


» E" —— 


Option III: Transportation Systemst 


Urban Transportation Engineering 

Traffic Engineering 

Environmental Impact Assessment 
Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
Transportation Management I 
Transportation Management II 

Systems Analysis and Management 
Transportation Workshop 


EngS 253: Control of Automated Transit Networks 
ME 255-56: Urban Transportation Technology 
ME 298: Research 
* For course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. Und! 
r n r 14M an r ua 1 (see the 


f Prerequisite courses for admission to this option are ApSc 115 and Stat 
and Graduate Bulletin). 


^* 
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ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
OR201: Surv ey of Operations Research Methods I 
OR 202: Survey of Operations Research Methods II 


OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow | [ 
OR251: Linear Programming | f 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming t 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques i 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation | 
"UAR 277: Queuing Theory ; ; j f 
U&Rp 201: Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning ! 
"UkRp 206: Urban Transportation Planning f 
ls. 209: Urban Transportation Models 
| Quireg Courses for MS degree: CE 220, 223, EngS 251, and OR 201. | 
h | 
MA 
| m RESOURCES ENGINEERING 
Option I: Water Resources Engineering 
Anse 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I | | 
A S 13: Analytical Methods in Engineering III j 
^w 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV | 
CE 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
CE 208: Rock Engineering 
CE ik Open Channel Flow 
CE s13 Hydraulic Structures l 
eSis Design of Dams | 
| CE *16 Advanced Hydrology 
CE 2a Groundwater and Seepage 
CE “te Environmental Impact Assessment 
CE oar Coastal Processes ^ : 
CR im t — a ~ Ocean and Coastal Engineering | 
M, e ater Supply Engineering 
S h: Mechanics of Water Waves 
| CE br : -— Resources Planning and Control l 
cu ollution Transport System 
CE E € K d in — Engineering 
CE Special Topics in Water Resources 
| E 20: Hydraulic Modeling | 
CR 98: Research | | 
| 499-309. 
| CE 310. Thesis Research — t 
| 311. Sedimentation Engineering | 
CE 312, Mechanics of Alluvial Channels | 
CE 398: Advanced Hydraulics | | 
nck 399. EM oye ^m Research | 
n e issertation Kesearc 
Bas 20: Random Process Theory in Engineering | | 
Enps 285. Numerical Methods in Engineering i 
MR 22]. Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics l| | 
ME 297, Intermediate Fluid Mechanics | || 
| ME 23). Viscous Flow 
ME 277. Hydrodynamics | 
ME 315: Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics | | 


OR 251: Theory of Turbulence 
* Linear Programming | 


Durs 
descri : à 
‘PUons, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 
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OR252: Nonlinear Programming 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation " 
Required courses for degree programs: MS—ApSc 211 and/or 213 Aer 


adviser's approval), CE 212, 213, ME 221; Professional and DSc—A 
CE 282, 312, ME2 


— 


Option II: Water Resources Planning 


ApSc213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
CE212: Open Channel Flow 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE214: Design of Dams 
CR216: Advanced Hydrology 
CE 242: Solid Waste Disposal 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
CE 273: Water Supply Engineering 
CE 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
CE 278: Pollution Transport System 
CE 279: Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering 
CE 280: Water Resources Systems 
CE 281: Special Topics in Water Resources 
CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
CE 298: Research 
CE 299-300: Thesis Research 


CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 
CE311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
EAd 211-12: Engineering Administration 


EAd 269: Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving 
EAd 283: Systems Engineering I 
EAd 284: Systems Engineering lH 


EngS 206: Technology and Human Needs 
EngS 213: Renewable Resources 
Engs 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 

ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 

OR 253: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 

OR377: Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research 

*Econ 217-18: Survey of Economics d 

*Econ 235: Energy Resources and Policy P ge 
*Econ 237: Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Natur 
*Geog 222: Seminar: Resources and the Environment 
*Geog 223: Seminar: The Population-Food Balance 


*PSc 206: Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 
Required courses for MS degree: CE 212, 213, 276, 280. 


Civil Engineering Graduate Courses j 

201 Design of Metal Structures (3) y of 8 

Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and desi é if; 

structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, pis TL 

ciples, box type girders, cable systems, composite girders, 
Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. (Spring) 


* For course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 


"^ 
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02 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and de- 
Sign of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate strength 
and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety considera- 
tions, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. (Fall) 


203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; 
esign in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, 
and precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. (Spring) 


204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 
Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow foundations and 
their design; deep foundations, including pile types and design criteria; 
theories of lateral earth pressure with applications; stability analyses of 
Slopes, Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. Prerequi- 
Site: approval of Department. (Spring) 


205 Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 
Nature of soil, including geological and pedological aspects; flow of 
Water in soil; seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; stress dis- 
tribution in earth masses; one- and three-dimensional theories of consoli- 
dation; analysis of settlement. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics 
laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the 
analysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile founda- 
tions, retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and 
Waterfront structures. Problems associated with subsurface exploration, 
“Watering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: approval of 
*partment. (Spring) 


207 Sa; 
/ Soil Dynamics (3) 
Stress-strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, effects of 
da thquakes upon foundations and earth dams, design of machinery foun- 
ations. Prerequisite: CE 204. (As arranged) 


20 
8 Rock Engineering (3) 
Qiassification and properties of rock; nature of rock masses and rock 
Applica ties: field exploration; methods of excavation; design and 
Sor ena to foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock. Pre- 
ISite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


09 T : 
Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 
of vanced theories of consolidation. Yield condition in soils. Application 
in theories of plasticity in soil mechanics. Elements of wave propagation 
" E including surface waves. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, and CE 204 
05, (As arranged) 


10 
Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
a methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structures, matrix 
Em based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methods, sub- 
Uring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures; in- 


— 


— 
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Mi "a g 
troduction to the finite element method. Prerequisite: graduale 
(Fall) 

211 Physical and Chemical Wastewater Treatment (3) " 
ing EB : : ; ro 
Theory and application of physical and chemical operation and , 
for wastewater treatment. Topics of discussion will include i 
tion; flotation; disinfection; coagulation; flocculation; filtration 
adsorption; reverse osmosis; ion exchange and thickening. P 
CE 197 or equivalent; prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


(Fall) 
212 Open Channel Flow (3) ^ 
y) 


Types and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principle$ pi 
flow, gradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied fov 20 
non-prismatic channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, 

ing. Prerequisite: CE 193 or ME 221. (Fall) 


213 Hydraulic Structures (3) 
Forces on structures and hydraulic design criteria. Design of co 
diversion, cross drainage, protective and water measurement $ 
Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of Department. (Spring) 


214 Design of Dams (3) r 


Project planning and investigations. Types of dams; design of at, 
fill dams and concrete gravity dams. Design of outlets, spill? 
appurtenances. Construction methods for dams. Reservoir SCCM” y 
Safety inspection of dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or gra “ 


(Spring, even years) 


nv? 
nil 


215 Urban Construction Technology (3) "T. 
Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, building, cring) 


ning technology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


216 Advanced Hydrology (3) p 
stres 


Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; | 
Y 
d” 


drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing: 
criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting ; 
trol, water supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equiva 
(Spring) 


219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) 


Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flownets, analogs ion 
lutions; applications to engineering problems such as excavall! isi A 
ing, flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequ' 
211. (Fall) 


220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) sban iP 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis of » » 
portation requirements. Evaluation procedure for the select (Fall ® 
alternative solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department 
spring) 

221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) "T 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavemes gil g 

grades; empirical methods of design of flexible and ri 

field pavements; general principles of runway design. 

202, and 204 or 205. (Spring) 


k` 
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222 Stations and Terminals (3) 

Unified treatment of the functions and operation of stations and terminals 
ý of transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and planning criteria. 
j Problems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling, intra- Ht 
d modal and inter-modal interfacing, communication and control. Illustra- | , 
" tions include railroad and subway stations, bus terminals, airports, and 
i harbors. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) ! 


223 Traffic Engineering (3) i 
Roadway traffic capacity and other road network performance meas- | 

‘ Ures; methods of characterizing steady and unsteady traffic flow phe- 
Nomena; traffic behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, and data 
| 


, Processing; impact of vehicle and operator dynamics on traffic flow 
behavior; road bottleneck flow dynamics; traffic control signalization 
theory and practical implementation; traffic signal control systems for 
Conventional street networks and limited access expressways; examples 
Of traffic control system implementations. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
Partment. (Fall) | 


237 Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) | 
Basic principles and practical considerations; hydraulic and structural re- 
quirements; basic parameters and elements of design; Jayout and design 
Of water supply and sewage systems, pumping stations, and wastewater 
treatment plants; development of design parameters; cost and financing; 
existing plant expansions. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall) | 


= Ws 


= d 


240 Environmental Microbiology (3) 

r Basic cellular organizations and processes related to waste treatment; 
microorganisms as disease-carrying agents in natural and waste water; 
laboratory tests for coliform organisms and viruses, and analysis of acti- 
Vated sludge. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
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partment. (Fall) 
24? Soli 
€ Solid Waste Disposal (3) 


ti . Ed gm "A. 
es; regional planning and management; resource and energy recovery 


Characteristics of solid waste; collection, transportation, and disposal prac- | 


tom solid waste. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) | 


| Public Policy and legislation at federal, state, and local levels concerning 
ty of the environment. Strategies and methodologies which have been 
ing a Ped to assess impact of engineering projects. Technology of assess- | 
= te on air and water quality and on land use, applied to transpor- 
facilities, water supply and pollution control facilities, and indus- 


trial + ^ 
(Ran community development. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
a ) A 


| 
243 Env; | 
Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 


250 
Advanced Metal Structures (3) 


tic ^ ception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by elas- | 
oe inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considerations, and 
We structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent. (Fall) | 
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251 


252 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) p 


254 


255 


256 


257 


258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) (f 


Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings fg 
mate strength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse, €? ‘of? 
considerations, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures and spec! 
Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Spring) 


General Structural Dynamics (3) " 
Analysis of single and multiple degree of freedom structural syste 
der steady-state and transient loads; response of discretized 9" 
systems, such as rigid frames, plates, and thin shells under vl 
loads, including earthquakes, wind, and blastic loading; intr di 
probabilistic methods in structural dynamics Prerequisite: / 

CE 210, or equivalent; and approval of Department. (Spring 


4 


Operational and structural failure mechanisms; instability, fracti" 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability of failure "A 
of probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk 4” (p 
ty, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) T^ 
Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) ther 
in structural syste 2) advance abilistic structural mec a 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structura ( 105 
structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design A qo 
loads, or (5) advanced structural applications. May be repeate "d 
Prerequisite: CE 210 and approval of Department. Topic to e 

in the Schedule of Classes. (As arranged) 


Coastal Processes (3) p 
Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sedimen, po, 
ties and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; ime a 
response of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, pili / 
bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stg) 
sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. Sp 


9 


Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) "rA 
motion ! 3 f 


Application of wave mechanics to the analysis of wave 
and offshore regions: reflection, diffraction, refraction. Wave "hind y 
curement of spectral data by direct measurement or from Iis 
techniques. Beaches and littoral drift, mixing processes, out " of 
takes in the oceans and estuaries, wave forces on coasta! 
structures, harbor oscillations, tides in estuaries. Prerequisite: ^ 


ME 221; or equivalent. (Fall) 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering I (3) LA 
" : aries à y" 

Waves and swells, tides and currents, coastal regime, estu? atio ie 


structures for coastal protection, principles of harbor navig uays of 
planning and harbor design, breakwaters and sea walls, nal = 
internal access structures; maintenance of external an inte 
dredging. Prerequisite: CE 256 (Spring) 


. 0) i 
s £ sign *. 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis and des Ein h 
~ * pi ieg ; activ -— - off-shore ^; as @ 
structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; O rations 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor “Fall 


ment. Prerequisite: CE 252 or equivalent; CE 257. 


> 
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261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, | 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general | 
linear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bend- [ 
ing stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific appli- Í 
cations. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring) 


262 Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) l 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced concrete | 
ànd metal; design of containers for fluids and granular materials; com- | 
puter applications in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: CE 
201, 202. 261; or equivalent. (Fall) 


2 : n^ a | 
63 Theory of Structural Stability (3) | 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns and 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling of | 
Plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened structures; effect | 
Of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status. | 


(Fall) 


265 E ^ 
Special T opics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
Selected topics such as rheology of soils, computer applications, excava- 
ton and tunneling, ocean engineering problems, or other special topics. i | 


—€——MMÀ—MMM— 


lay be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(As arranged) 


2 2 N 
66 Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 


and Other Natural Hazards I (3) 
ature of dynamic loads in problems which arise from earthquakes, tor- | 

nadoes, hurricanes, and recurring winds; other natural hazard loading 

such as floods, expansive soils, storm surges, and tsunamis; characteris- 

tics of earthquakes; seismicity, zoning maps, response spectra, wind char- 

acterization, and wind tunnel simulation. Use of probabilistic concepts in 

Oad determination. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) | 


7 Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
ma Other Natural Hazards II (3) | | 
rief review of natural hazard loadings and random formulation; earth- | 
Quake and wind design considerations and procedures; review of code re- | 
quirements and specifications; balanced risk approach for natural hazards; | 
Ost effectiveness of integrated natural hazard design; special problems. 
erequisite: CE 266 or approval of Department. (Fall) 


l Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) ; | 
con Oductory course designed to acquaint the student with some physical 
acepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechanics. 
fu; ation Of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions eb 
two. Media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion aroun 
and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introduction to | 


thin-shi — 
D-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movement of 


| 

I 

| 

fle in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of Department. | 
red Off-campus only. (As arranged) | | 


E E 
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272 Biological Wastewater Treatment (3) " 
Theory and application of biological methods for wastewater pef 
Principles of biological treatment; biological lagoons; trickling fil. 
vated sludge process; anaerobic and aerobic digestion of sludge: 
site or concurrent registration: CE 240. (Spring) 


273 Water Supply Engineering (3) 
Quantity and quality aspects of water supply engineering ar 
Topics include reservoir sizing, groundwater, distribution system $ 
ment processes and chemistry of waters. Prerequisite or concurre 
tration: CE 240 and 241 (Fall) 


"^ 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 


Irrotational theory fór deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion f 
tion, diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: "v. 
water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solit qt? 
Wave generation by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation is? 
theory and measurements. Wave-breaking and reflexion. Pre 
ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fall) 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) ". 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) T^ 
(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean an 
engineering, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated for 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


276 Water Resources Planning and Control (3) asf 

econo ji 
water ^, e 
yat 


The parameters of water resources planning and control; 
water resources and related natural resources; economics of ; 
control; physical parameters of water resource development; 
sources law. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


277 Industrial Waste Treatment (3) ai 
es è : " [v d 

The nature of industry and waste generation; industrial va [ 
istics; waste measurements; techniques utilized in industrial fct ^ 
ment and control; nuclear waste control; reuse of industrial e vu 


sewage for industrial process water; problems associated with "i 


“ e ^ ^ n » 
and disposal of industrial wastes and their effects on receive I" 
Prerequisite: CE 211 or equivalent; prerequisite or concurrent 


CE 240. (Fall) 


278 Pollution Transport System (3) á "M 
Distribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere -— g 
advective transport; mathematics for stream pollutant deo na s 
rates; groundwater pollution transport; sediment transport; a and d 
port; numerical simulation of pollutant transports in stre? 
aries. Prerequisite: CE 193, ME 131. (Fall) 

279 Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering (3) 3 "p 

i J . : in 
Lecture and laboratory. Investigation of unit processes used rime g 
wastewater treatment, Current literature is reviewed and vu 0) 
ried out. Prerequisites or concurrent registration: CE 211, ^ 
alternate years) 
/ 

280 Water Resources Systems (3) nib $9 

; : an 

Water resources planning and control; water quality pl 


* 
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Supply planning, comprehensive planning and management. Case studies 
Of systems. Prerequisite: CE 276. (Spring) 


281 Special Topics in Water Resources (3) 
Selected Topics: morphometric properties of drainage basins; drainage net- 
Work analysis; hydraulic geometry of streams; advanced hydraulics of al- 
Uvial channels; modeling of drainage basins; computer applications; sto- 
chastic hydrology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


282 Hydraulic Modeling (3) 
Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models; physical models, 
mathematical models. Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed 
models, Prerequisite: CE 193 or ME 221 or graduate status. (Spring, odd 
years) 


298 Research (arr.) 


Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. ss 
W. and spring) 
3 ; 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


310 Sedimentation Engineering (3) 
Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. Initia- 
tion of motion. Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories. 
Sedimentation measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: 
212 or approval of Department. (Fall) 


311 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms and 
*d forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels. De- 
aign of stable channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers. 
vi anel stabilization, navigation channels. Case studies including en- 
nmental impacts. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of Department. 
Spring) 


3 

12 Advanced Hydraulics (3) 
Ontinuity, energy, and momentum equations. Turbulence, diffusion, and 
‘SPersion. Cavitation, waves, subsurface flow. Special problems in flow 
Tough hydraulic and marine structures. (Summer) 


98 Adv, 
\dvanced Reading and Research (arr.) ; : 
ory to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
k tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Di . 
"Ssertation Research (arr.) 
mit 


(F: ed to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) 


tanic 
al : 
Engineering Graduate Courses 


204 
p dvanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) 
magia ànd temperature sensors; shadowgraph, schlieren and interfero- 
tioni Systems; laser holography; laser doppler velocimetry; signal condi- 
tech Ng, use of amplifiers with shielding and grounding techniques; digital 
niques; Signal multiplexing; use of computers; error analysis and data 


AME 
yf 4228 
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215 Theory of Vibrations (3) 


A 


N 


N 
N 


AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


handling. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Dep 
(Fall) 


Y 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and p 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discret 
continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems; v 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of seconda? v 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of Dept 
(Fall) 


Structural Dynamics (3) i 
pl 


Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, " 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural com 
straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandW ø 


): p . . f 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motio" |) 
motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. (As arl 
Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) x 


‘ a i i nn 9 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion, | Y 
figuration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; í y? 
submergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical Jè 


structural considerations. Prerequisite: EngS 228. (Fall) 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) T. 
on A : a . . 2 
The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate p 


tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compress. yi 
Laplace's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot pi "i 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical ha ^ 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods of 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. 


site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) pel 
Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of ® 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combinatio ij 
lift theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transom ing T 
effect of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic lineariZeo . «e 
ory; similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


Aeroelasticity (3) 
Introduction to aeroelastic phenomena; structural deformations ° 5 
under static and dynamic loads; vibrations of vehicle struc 
aeroelastic problems (structural deformation, divergence. contro 
ness, and reversal); flutter theory and calculation of flutter, gs 
aerodynamics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional 
sonic, sonic, and supersonic flow; strip theory applications port 
sional aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces; Fa 

and Newtonian-flow theory. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; of 
(Fall) 


Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 


combustion engines, internal combustion engines; n 
cating engines, and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; cle ? 
and friction; practical cycle analysis status of computeriZet xt 
combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mix 


» * 
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tion; valve mechanism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; piston-en- 
Bine, rotary-engine, and turbomachinery mechanics and balance. Prere- 
quisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


l 225 Turbomachinery I (3) 


Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional analysis of 
turbomachines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy inter- 
Change in fluid machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of 
turbines, compressors, and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, com- 
Pressors, and pumps. Prerequisite: ME 221. (Fall) 


226 Turbomachinery II (3) 


Aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, axial compressor aerody- 
Damic design, axial turbine aerodynamic design, compressor and turbine 
Matching. Combustion fundamentals, combustion chemistry, and gas 
turbine combustion chamber design. Prerequisite: ME 225. (Spring) 


227 Viscous Flow (3) 


233] 


235 


237 


0 . 
t equivalent. 


Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 
4Pproximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for its 
Solution, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 
applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer the- 
Ory; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 
ApSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 


Hydrody namics (3) 
Flow at large Reynolds number: vorticity dynamics, Kelvin’s theorem in 
inviscid flow, vorticity in motions generated from rest, boundary layers, 
“PPlications of the momentum theorem. Irrotational flow theory: appli- 
Cations of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to steady flows, flow due to 
a rigid body, two-dimensional motion and applications of complex variable 
theory, free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion of dynamic similar- 
ly. Effectively inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vortex, flow with swirl, 
Vortex system of a wing. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Compressible Flow (3) 
| 


0 ` 
ta "ompressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansions in 


M . z 
lach number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role 
9f entropy 


Yérmodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations 


f in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, holograph trans- 
Ormation. K 


f rmán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic 
Ow th * 


> Jre 

r ‘cory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. Pre 
qu) te 12 oie il y 
luisite ADS. 213 i ME 221 or equivalent (Spring) 


Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) 


unin transformations in fluid flows. Gas dynamics of combustion. Non- 

Form flow, mixing. Mechanisms of flow induction. Applications to 

Proving, Propulsion in water, air, and space, and thrust augmentation. 
“quisite: ME 155 or equivalent. (Spring) 


E . 
nergetics of Fluid Flow II (3) 


Presa Processes and their utilization. Static, dynamic, and pd sro 
air and exchange; energy equalizers and dividers. Advanced concepts (0) 
tion marine propulsion. Discussion of various concepts of flow induc- 

» thrust generation, and environmental control. Prerequisite: ME 237 
(Spring) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when 
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240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) 
Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of function, path, and ^ 
generating mechanisms. Algebraic and graphical methods for thet 
sional design of mechanisms having prescribed performance e d 
istics. Design for higher-order requirements. Computer-aided tee" 
for the optimal design of planar linkages using Burmester theo. 
plex number stretch-rotation operators, Chebyshev polynomials, € 
view of recent developments and current research. Term pror 
(As arranged ) 

241 Engineering Systems Design (3) p 
Principles of systems design; interdisciplinary system simulation " 

chanical, electrical, fluid, and thermal sciences; dynamic respons? i 

tems; mathematical model and analogy studies; optimization ee 

with computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Dep? 


(Spring) 
242 Advanced Mechanisms (3) 

Emphasis on spatial kinematics but with some attention © 
p c ^h: s 

theorems of plane kinematics. Analysis and synthesis of mechan’ f 

lytical techniques using matrices, dual numbers, quaternion alge sí 

and instantaneous screws, theory of envelopes. Applications 1 ig 

linkages, cams, gears, machined surfaces. Use of digital com iL, ? 


mechanism analysis and design. Prerequisite: ME 240. 
nate years) 


243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) sit? 
. , è i s equ, 
Design of mechanical engineering systems, components, and acl " 
requires the integration of engineering disciplines at an adva 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 

246 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) di 
System synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using Bod 
root locus, etc.; linear and nonlinear characterization © equis 
electromechanical, and electronic control components. Prer 
proval of Department. (Fall) 

247 Fluidics (3) n 


Introduction of fluidic components and systems: behavior à s, 
of bistable and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifiers mr i 
passive elements, transmission lines; system synthesis, CO" i 
Survey of current applications and research. Prerequisite: 
Department. (Spring) 


*248 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 
Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requu* 
the-art limitations, computer-aided design, integration © m 
ponents, economic considerations, and iterations to final co" 
obtain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval 
(As arranged) 


*249 Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3) s Oy 
Aircraft design in relation to prescribed mission require weit) 
configurative concepts, detail design features. Estimation 9 sig? y 
and power of an aircraft to satisfy mission specifications ad 
offs and compromises. Emphasis on subsonic aircraft for $ 


~ 4 arrange 


ment 
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flight missions. Jet-powered and propeller-driven aircraft; supersonic 
Cruising aircraft. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


251 Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems (3) 


Time domain analysis and design of electromechanical control systems 
Using state space methods and matrix differential equation techniques. 
Advanced stability analysis and design optimization techniques for both 
linear and nonlinear systems. Examples taken from practical mechanical 
Components and systems including continuous and discrete time systems. 
Introduction to electromechanical switching system theory and practice. 
rerequisite: ME 246. (As arranged) 


254 Intermediate Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


Fundamentals of heat and mass transfer, its laws and properties. Conduc- 
tion equations and solutions for steady and transient cases. Convection of 
fat and mass. Dimensionless numbers and boundary layer concepts. 
^minar, transition, and turbulent flows. Radiation in transparent media 
and at surfaces. Application to combustors and solar devices. Prerequi- 
Site: ApSc 213. (Fall) 


25 
5 Urban Transportation Technology (3) 
An introduction 


to the technical evaluation of alternative transportation 
Modes including 


bus, rail, and new technology. Includes system opera- 


Uons, energy and environmental impacts, route constraints, suspension 
and Switching systems, life cycle costs, and measures of system effec- 
tiveness, 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
257 & ; 
! Energy Technology I 


Nn Overall view of energy technology, supply and demand, and the re- 


“ion among energy, environment, and institutional problems. Regres- 

E analysis, forecasting of supply and demand, energy systems model- 

tran, e alysis of cycles, Second Law analysis, nuclear energy, and energy 
Mission. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


25 
8 Energy Technology II 


and nation of ME 257. Various forms of solar energy (e.g. heating 
d cooling, Photovoltaics, wind, biomass, ocean thermal gradients), tidal 


de 3Y» &eothermal energy, energy and food production, energy systems 
Bn, and energy policy. Prerequisite: ME 257. (Spring) 
259 Solar H n4 ` " TT 
i *ating and Cooling of Buildings (3) 
Dac ability of solar energy, climatic data for solar heating and cooling. 
nd Le active and hybrid systems. Methods of solar energy collection 
om, "lage. Subsystems performance evaluations; systems analysis by 
ioo ter methods; long-term performance predictions. System configura- 
Uc S . e 
ky ~°ntrol requirements. Solar heating and cooling system economics; 
Itectura] features and considerations, standards. Prerequisite: approval 
5 “Partment (Fall) 
460 


e i H ` .4t H H . 

ating and Air Conditioning of Buildings (3) 
asic c : « 

Ne Concepts and engineering data including psychometrics and comfort 


Conditi - ; 
tye ions. Heating and cooling load calculations, computer programs for 
79m desi P - 


for buig. EN and for energy consumption analysis. Codes and standards 
i and ing energy management, energy conservation opportunities. Heat- 
E 


Central air Conditioning systems; all air, air and water, all water systems, 
,. Control systems, Cost estimates and economic analyses, life-cycle 
requisite: ME 187 or equivalent. (Spring) 


| 
| 
|| 
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261 Air Pollution I (3) 


1d 
à -nirol ? 
An introductory course on the generation, monitoring, and contro 


panes 


pollutant 


Elements of the system: 


ts in natural, industrial, 


transformation as they diffuse into the dynamic sun-irradiated 


assessment of their impact through monitoring and 
sions sources. Effects on health and welfare 
global scales. Air pollution standard setting and control sti 


opment 


Prerequ site: 


262 Air Pollution II (3) 


Laboratory and field survey and assessment of air pollution P^ 


: a 
A variety of laboratory techniques will be used to measure act! 


approval of Department. 


on urban, 


(Fall) 


air quality, and laboratory and field sampling of pollutant levels ! 


immedi 
chemical 
tion. A 


course a 


N 
ON 
w 


Air Poll 


Theoretical and 


from bot 
tion, pre 


italysts 
from sta 
(fabric 


modificat 


noise. Prerequisite: ME 261 


264 Air Poll 


Special interest and advanced topics not covered in ME 261, 


Special ! 


conduct 


site: approval of Department 


ately outside combustion systems will be 


models will be used to relate 
field air pollution impact 


ctivity. Prerequisite: ME 261 or 


sources 


ution Control Technology (3) 


h stationary and mobile 


filtration, and wet collection. 


sources 


cipitation, 


and combustion modification to control of gase 
Special techniques for fine partic 


tionary 


electrostatics). 


sources 
Control of automotive 
ion, catalysts, and 


or equivalent. 


ution Seminar (3) 


ectures by individual 


a special topic 


experts 


(Fall) 


265 Air Pollution Meteorology (3) 


Weather 


conditions; 


and diffu 
ters; effec 
of pollut 
tion, and 
(Fall 


*270 Aerodyn 


Aerodynamic jynà 
y 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of : aircraft € 


formance 


*271 VTOL 


Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering 
analysis of jet-induced interference 


momentu 


and motion systems of atmosphere 
npg ee stability and 
sion: urban 
ts of meteor ologi 
ints; meteorological fac 


in urban planning. 


Prerequisite: 
amics of Flight Vehicles (3) 
loads on flight vehicles, 


Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. 


Aircraft Technology (3) 


m theory; 


alternative power systems 


inversions; 


conducted. 
and sensors 
assessment project will CU 
equivalent. 


Di 


generation of particulate a 
and energy-generating system 


aunt 


inventory 
egi 


ateg " 


l Sino). 


s! 
applied aspects of aerosol and gaseous emis 
Aerosol controls: > 


jon ^ 


Application of S 


emission 


(Spring) 


nd topographic effects upon meteor 
‘al parameters upon transp 
tors in plant location, 


: : e 
aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and COIT 


data; 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on ca 


ground-effect 


theory and experiment; 


kS 


mpus when ar 


-ulate 
s thro’ 


Vapors, 


jar. 
study for contribution to the semir 


olo 


ortation a 
design, ? 


te 
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262. of? 

jit 

m 

Participants will be pet 
pi^ 

K 

ground- and upper o 
atmospheric i p” 


o 
ME 221 or equi? 
gt 
„pplic®!! g 
interference effects, r yr 
(Spring) | 
| 
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elements of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of Department. (Spring) 


* 
272 Powered-Lift Technology (3) 


Basic Principles of powered-lift aircraft; high-lift aerodynamics; low- 
Speed Stability and control; fundamentals of internally blown and ex- 
ternally blown powered-lift concepts; the spanwise blowing scheme to 
delay wing stall; use of powered-lift for improved maneuverability of 
fighter aircraft; aerodynamic ground effects; alleviation of noise of pow- 
*red-lift systems; aerodynamic loads associated with blown flaps. Pre- 
Tequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


* 
273 Principle 
Design of 


tic 


Cho we Cu. ER. 


s of Automatic Flight Control (3) 


aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
àl models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
trol, Stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 
Mearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


SS. Ss _ a 


* 
2 X 
^ Principles of Flight Guidance (3) 


i Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
Systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
ata processing Prerequisite: ME 273. (Fall) 
275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 
| Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
| *Osines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
Dility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 
lcs, Laplace transform techniques, and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
| Tequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
LI 
2 
| 76 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 
| First. and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 
p ficial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 
tories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits by 
Weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 
| Various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 


| Spe i . . m" " 
Pace flicht Parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
5 arranged) 


277 Numer; ed : 
ical Methods in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
dig erical solution of partial differential equations of fluid flow; finite- 
c pne techniques for viscous and inviscid flows; stability; methods of 
. acteristics; boundary conditions: applications in subsonic and super- 
Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 284; or equivalent. (As ar- 


e N HH iJ . 

"formance, Stability, and Control of Helicopters (3) 

these OPment of rotor blade theories; actuator disc, blade element, vortex 
ry 


Perfor, Hovering and climb performance, autorotation and forward flight 
“rmance. Rotor system mechanics, flapping motion of articulated and 
ance Eid rotors, blade motions in plane of rotation. General perform- 
forwant design considerations. Stability and control in hovering ae 
CN angl td flight, damping in pitch and roll, static stability with speed an 
X © of attack. Prerequisite: ME 222, 275. (Spring) 


àt NA 
NASA. 
» Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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284 Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) P; 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on camp 
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*279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 


Current problems and methods in high angle of attack stability 9 
trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack region ? 
stall. Influence of aircraft design and nonlinear arie p 
on the poststall stability and control of aircraft Employment of 
experimental techniques and development of equations pertaining 
veloped spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 
proval of Department. (Spring) 


280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) 


Thermodynamic systems; Gibbs equations; potentials, thermody” 
lationships, equilibrium and stability. Statistical thermodynami ig 
ability and macrostates; properties of perfect gases, mixtures, and 
Elements of kinetic theory and its application to tré ansport Py 
Introduction to relativistic thermodynamics. Application to ch pre , 
actions, thermal radiation, magnetic, electric, and solid systems. 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) " 
Molecular theories of gases; thermodynamic properties and Poa 
integro-differential equation, the H-theorem and entropy; *d oe 
state and potentials; the equation of change and velocity disti it 
side equilibrium; transport properties. Field theory. Constit? i 
ance, and Gibbs equations. Variational principles. Application W 
port processes in engineering systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. 


2 Fossil Fuels (3) 


: F olos” 
Coal, petroleum, and natural gas. Fossil fuel reserves, seti 
estimating and exploring for fossil fuels. Geophysical, ge0€ 
satellite techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 152. (As arrang 


283 Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 


yh 
K” 
World energy resources and the importance of fission energy: "I. 
nuclear structure; nuclear fission and chain reaction; critical m ro g 
reactor classification; history of reactor development; nucle yl 
and radiations; radioactive decay; radiation detection, bares de^, 
tection; neutron reactions; neutron diffusion and slowing 4° oos 
cality condition; reflected reactors; homogeneous and heteros n dh 
tor systems; transient reactor behavior and control; descriP! o 
surized and boiling water reactors; other reactor systems. ar" | 
considerations; reactor safety. Prerequisite: approval of Dep | 


(Fall) ! 


Energy removal; reactor coolants; reactor thermal 
damage and reactor materials problems; reactor fuels; shi 
cal and structural components; preliminary reactor designs "d | 
description of nuclear reactor systems; engineered $8 ety g) 
economics of nuclear power. Prerequisite: ME 283. 


*285 Reaction Kinetics (3) rd | 


genous 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heter gpriss) 
in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. 


us when arn? 


* 


eee eee 
2 a Ane 


GRADUATE 


d 286 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 

j Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged ) 

4 287 Heat Conduction (3) 

, Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; formulation 
i 


and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; steady two- 
and three-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat conduction: 


(p uction in composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 


) 288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


j Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; application 
j of boundary-layer theory to problems of forced convection; the laminar 
t oundary-layer and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbulent flow, 
MOmentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature-dependent 
uid properties; convective heat transfer at high velocities; mass transfer; 
formulation of a simplified theory; some solutions to the conserved prop- 
erty equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


| 2 CM 

89 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 
| Nature of th 
Tadiation Ww 


ermal radiation; radiative characteristics of surfaces; thermal 
ithin evacuated enclosures; configuration factors algebra; solu- 
‘on methods for the integral equations of radiant interchange; enclosures 
| Containing an absorbing and emitting medium; absorbing, emitting, and 
| Scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, and convection. Pre- 
Tequisite: ApSc 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 


* 
290 Kinet 
netic Theory of Gases (3) 


-QUation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete par- 

ticles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribution 

rs Molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interactions, 

z Paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to diffusion, 

SCOSity, heat conduction: imperfect gases; flow of gases at low density. 
lérequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 

"e" 


| ^" *OWer Systems (3-3) 


“sign of th 
team cycle 
actor coolan 
Waste he 


ermal power system components and system optimization. 
power generation system components: steam generators, re- 
t system, condensate and feedwater system, turbine-generator, 
at removal. Heat balance studies, options for improved cycle effi- 
Cool; System optimization studies, component selection and design, 
E towers, lakes and ponds. Review of safety and pollution regula- 
» testing, inspection, and codes. Survey of electric power system tech- 


" ology, Prerequisite: ME 148, 187; or equivalent. (Academic year) 
3 


9mbustion (3) 


asic combu 
ain reactio 


stion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical kinetics. 


expen’ Combustion. Combustion technology, computer modeling, and 


fug, mental measurements. Impact of pollution regulations and alternate 
29 * Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
4 Wing Energy (3) 
Tech rey (: 


echni 1 : 
EM. Ami nical and economic problems of energy extractions from wind. Ex- 
Og 


In : endi i 
»5 ation of the morphology of conversion devices; energy extraction 
'AS, 


NASA 1 
"Angley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 101 


TUUM TEC 22 2 no eS 


310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) : 


312 Theory of Turbulence (3) 


313 Magnetofluidmechanics (3) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIE D SCIENCE 


from a moving fluid stream; aerodynamics of rotors. Nature of i 
its special, temporal, and terrain-dependent variables. Structural, 4 
and electrical problems and requirements; systems tradeoffs in V 
bine design. A wind turbine will be designed. Prerequisite: apr" 
Department. (Fall) 


295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 


Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Di® 
tistics; partition functions, correspondence between classical and s, 
thermodynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interparticle, 
perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye% 

Einstein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


298 Research (arr.) 


f 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Ae: co 
Classification of fluids; physical properties of composite fluids; i 
coordinate systems; fundamentals of constitutive equations © aw 
fluids; purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power í 
linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, quasi y ' 
elasticity; nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Ericksen a ” 
coplastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd's analysis; viso” i pf 
rheogoneometry; turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions i 
frictional drag reduction by polymeric additives. Prerequisite 

of Department. (Fall) 


311 Nonsteady Flow (3) (P 


` ^ i jons © yf 
Eulerian and Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equati oi! 
steady viscous flow. Characteristics and waves; initial pe y 
conditions. Piston theory and the oscillating airfoil. Nome 
with entropy production. Discontinuities, interactions, and aff” 
sients. Gasdynamics of nonsteady combustion. Analoge 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 235 or ME 237 or equivalent. ( 


Concept of turbulence, transition and linear theory of p nó g 
perimental observations on turbulence generation, turbulent o 
ergy distribution, statistical description of turbulence, -—' JF 
energy spectrum in turbulence, mean turbulent energy sen? a 
stress closure models, turbulent shear flows in free turbu ffects y 
turbulence, turbulence in atmospherical environment and pres 
pollution and weather systems, turbulent drag reduction. 

ME 227. (Fall) | 


: : . :c J ond 
Thermodynamics and fluid mechanics of electrically : 
and gases; theory and applications; thermodynamics à 


* 


"isisükanas! 
garo Ot ae a 
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GRADUATE 


fundamental equations (mass, momentum, and energy) of magneto- 
fluidmechanics: flow with infinite and finite conductivity, Alfven waves 
and wave phenomena, flow with heat transfer and friction, relativistic 
magnetofluidmechanics, dimensional analysis and scaling parameters, ap- 
plications to MHD power generators, pumps, plasma jets and propulsion, 
Controlled thermonuclear fusion, chemical synthesis and mineral separa- 
tion Prerequisite: ME 221, 280 (As arranged) 


Tarte 


EX 


315 Hypersonic Flow (3) 
Small-disturbance theory, Newtonian theory; constant-density solution, 
theory of thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies, hypersonic viscous 
flow, Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


317 Physical Gas Dynamics (3) s 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 
fats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radia- 
tion, Prerequisite: ME 235; and ME 295 or equivalent. (Spring) 


3 

38 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to st 
nation, 


udents preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 Dis " 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
; Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


| (Fall and spring) 
hz 
i 


Pers c. 
| "8 Science Graduate Courses 


01 History of Te 
The ch 


Greece 


chnology I (3) 
aracteristic technologies of Prehistory, the Ancient Near East, 
and Rome, Byzantium and Islam, and Christian Europe. Tech- 
nology is broadly defined. Emphasis is on its manifold interactions with 
b. Other cultural forces. (Fall) 
20 

? Advanced General Metrology (3) 
Opics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects of measure- 
ment, Standards, design for precision measurement, and measurement at 


extre ds 
Y Xtreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening) 
3 


p bability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) ; 
Obability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; 


re] binatoria] analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; cor- 
ation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin 
re “Te experiments: factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Pre- 
2 Wilsite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) 
0) 
$ Technolo 


N BY and Human Needs (3) 
tio, By Of science and technology, the solar systems and earth, popula- 
; Ronrenewable resources, renewable resources, energy, nuclear en- 
tion,’ mnewable energy conversion, environment, productivity, transporta- 
SN " Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and spring) 


At Nas 
A-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


erties of plasmas formulated; reaction kinetics and plasma reactions; 


i 
f 
| 
! 
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f 207 Engineering Climatology (3) 
` -^ahilil 
Constitution of physical properties of earth and atmosphere, stabili! 


n] 
ditions, energy balance characteristics, atmospheric motions, St% 
casting models, tree-rir 


qyp 


analysis, evaporation, precipitation, fog ” , 
af 
tion, soil moisture, ground frost. Prerequisite: approval of Dé 

| (As arranged ) 


f 208 Energy Conservation (3) 


| Methods of conserving energy without sacrificing productivily : 

| quality of life. Conservation methods in the home, in transport? 

Il industrial, manufacturing, and commercial sectors. Second law 

| modynamics from a conservation viewpoint. Construcuon mel fd 

| ‘OW-energy consumption in large and small edifices Environment? 
and low-fuel consumption in ground and air transportation. OF 


| and natural fertilizers. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
ranged) 


| 210 Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena ( 3) 
mena Historical f' H à 

attempts to quantify social phenomena. Population growth, 
| death rates; population diffusion; Lancaster equation; Richar 
I | proach; the Forrester-Meadows model, Kinetic theory form" ct” 
| peaceful co-existence. Probability distributions, characteristic jo 

and central limit theorem. Brownian motion approach to specUrs. 


| | the stock market. Traffic flow, the statist ical approach T^ 
| | method. Quality-of-life indicators and quantification of socia - 


| Mathematical models presenting social phen 


rej" 
Environmental modeling. Thermodynamics approach to self- vo 
Systems and its application in government and organizations: 
approval of Department (As arranged) 


212 Nonrenewable Resources (3) ole! 


; " rce i? 
Interplay of geology, engineering, and economics on resou ce 
e 
resources in society, concepts and definitions for analyzing r tio 


1 duc ni 
Mineral commodities, their world distribution, geology; Patterns Sh 

| nologies and costs, transportation systems. consumption P ients E 
| tutes, recycling. Environmental impacts, energy requiret t 
|| 


miner?" a” 
resoul 


ged 


and problems in mineral conservation; the threat of ; 
Analysis of optimistic and pessimistic forecasts of T 
pletion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As art 


213 


U. 


Renewable Resources (3) 
Food and fiber, solar energy and radiation, photosy nthesis. tion a 
and forest biomass production, seasonal availability, collec sood t g 
planting. Substitution of renewable resources for depletable 


relationship. Biological and chemical conversion processes 
bustion, pyrolysis, enzymatic hydrolysis, and hydrogenati? pmen f 
of scale and life cycle cost of conversion systems. Haw be 
socio-economic impacts of alternative land usage. Institut 
Prerequisite: approval Department (As arranged) 

214 Geothermal Energy (3 fundamen A 
Geothermal energy ng to thermal gradients in the earth, ermal y 


geological gradients, geographic location of potential geothe 
|| sources, comparison of methods of exploration and e: ermal 95 
| hot rock systems. Generation of electricity from 8€ nvironm^ 
| Obtaining hot water process heat. Equipment design. 


* 
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ing adverse conditions. Prerequisite: approval 


f of Department. (As arranged) 

"d 

" 215 Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
| Adv 


| anced problems of stress and strength analysis of structural and ma- 
| chine elements bending, torsion and buckling of thin-walled structures. 


Curved beams, stress-concentrations, thermal stresses, creep instability 
and stress relg 


ation, contact problems, composite elements. Prerequisite: 
aPproval of Department (Spring) 


217 s E 
17 Analytical Mechanics (3) 


undamental Principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 


"Agrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, theory 
f 9f small oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


l8 Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 
Inematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic 
| Solid, Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, 
4| ‘imple applications Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


A 2T 
j l Theory of Elasticity I (3) 


Dtroduction 
Sütutive 


to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, linear con- 
relations, formulation of boundary value problems, variational 


eja ciples; torsion and bending of prismatical rods, plane problems in 
elastostatics, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
222 The 


ory of Elasticity II (3) 
Application of in 


tegral transforms and analytic function theory to solution 
of plane prob 


lems in static and dynamic elasticity. Introduction to three- 


dimensional elastostatics. Prerequisite: EngS 221, ApSc 211. (Fall, odd 
Years) 
228 p 
g sical Oceanography (3) 
wine ter, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea, currents, 
ind- 


stati waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave- 
atistics, Sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


transformations in Materials (3) 


fe *rmodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, lattice de- 
ts, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, phase 
StOrmations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic trans- 


O0 ^ e " 1 
3 "mations, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, odd years) 


ometry, stress field of dislocations, forces on a dislocation, 
Ca eactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, plastic flow, work hard- 
ades; ery, solid solution hardening, precipitation and dispersion 

ng, mechanisms of creep, yield, and fracture. Prerequisite: approval 
(Fall, odd years) 


Cture of Materials (3) 


a i -— | 
Pace lattices, crystal structures, planes, directions, anisotropy, texture 
Preferred orient 


ài Str 


ech ations, stereographic projections, Bragg’s law, Laue 
et, aues, moving crystal diffraction, Debye-Scherrer method, X-ray 

ergy "metry, electron microscopy, bonding energy of crystals, lattice en- 
» latt 


nd ice vibrations, free electron theory, zone theory, alloy theories, 
in .. "lors, insulators and semiconductors, magnetism, resistivity, defects 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, even years) 
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233 


234 


236 


N 
v 
N 


*239 


240 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be 


Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 
Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materials; inv 

of an orthotropic lamina; biaxial strength theory for an ortho! " 
mina; mechanics of materials approach to stiffness; elasticity p 


ariant t 


to stiffness; classical lamination theory; strength of laminates; TL 
theory of fatigue damage for composites. Prerequisite: approve 
partment. (Spring, even years) 

Composite Materials (3) y 


Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified al 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


rg, diS 
loys; (s 


odd years) 


Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) Py 
Sample preparation. Optical microscopy including polarized light " w 
phase contrast, interferometry. X-ray microscopy including is, fr 
nique and Debye-Scherrer method. Electron probe microanaly cool? 
tron microscopy including electron optics, image formation a ic off 
for scanning and transmission electron microscopy. Field 108 n 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, even years 


Environmental Effects on Materials (3) p 
n s ; ns. 

Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemical re e 

tion, environmental factors, integranular corrosion, stress co or^, 


. ] * n, * 
temperature corrosion, kinetics and mechanisms of corrosio val df 


eC a . a eem ro 
liquid metal corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite: app! 


partment (Fall, even years) 


Physical Ceramics (3) T 
` of 9 
ucture “ig 


Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the str 4 
) J J eratures tbe 


materials: solid reactions occurring at elevated tempe? 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction pr 
elastic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent equi 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; P » sprint) 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Fracture Mechanics (3) f ge^ 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extension” iye Le 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, imit ans 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with li of 4 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, © 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261. 


" 


son 5 | 
ompa! (Spi"! 


years) 


Failure of Materials (3) 


, . . . : yti 
Tensile and shear deformation, yield, dislocation mc p 
: 1 y “ree 
slip, single and polycrystal deformation, twinning, * toug 
polymer deformation, fracture, Griffith Theory, fractur Affect st d 
environmental €" na df 
rack initiatiO (f? 
k lysis: 


sition temperature, microstructure effects, 
rosion cracking, cyclic stress and strain, fatigue C 


gation, statistical analysis, low cycle fatigue, failure an 


Jd. 
rrange 
offered on campus when à 


* 
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242 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Techniques and technologies for recovering and re-using waste materials 
and developing low-resource waste systems. Direct relationships of re- 
Cycling and waste reduction to energy conservation. Effect of recycling 
On energy and environmental impacts of alternative materials and prod- 
Ucts; legal, economic, institutional, and environmental policy aspects of 
"dn and waste reduction. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Spring) 


* 
0 «€ . nr r " " Ju 
249 Special lopics in Materials Science (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


151. e» 4. 
l-52 Transportation Workshop (3-3) 
Students and staff from various disciplines are brought together for study 
Of a selected transportation topic, or for study of the land-use objectives 
ànd transportation needs of a selected urban area and a survey of pertinent 
Information and applicable solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
ment, (Academic year) 


253 Operational Control of Urban Transit Networks (3) 
General discussion of the essential functions of operation and control for 
Various systems, with emphasis on the automation of these functions. 
Regulation of roadway traffic flow, management of public transit fleets, 
and automatic control of subways and of automated guideway transit 
Systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


5 
| 256 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) 
Physical basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasticity; 
constitutive equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations of the 
theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; boundary-value problems and 
Wave Propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent 
and approval of Department. (Spring, odd years) 


59 Random Vibration of Structures (3) 

ntroduction to random processes; responses of linear structures to sta- 

tionary and nonstationary random inputs; structural responses to earth- 

Quakes, storm waves, boundary layer turbulences, wind loads, random 

temperature, etc.; failure analysis of structures under random loads; first 

Ur failure, fatigue, stress-corrosion and crack propagation under 
Om stress histories. Prerequisite: CE 252 or ME 215 or approval of 

*partment ( Fall) 


2 
60 Random Process 


Theory in Engineering (3) 
Pectra] 


i analysis, linear system, the superposition principle; statistical pre- 
“ton and probability function, Rayleigh distribution and its properties, 


digest Crossing problems, prediction of extreme values; ee pre- 
ing. P of random vibration, application to civil and mechanical engineer- 
"263 A rerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 
| Au OSpheric Physics for Engineers IG) | : j 
| to qe Pheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; solutions 
| mosph transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties E at- 
ergy qr. Constituents; remote sensing and the direct — cx» ~ 2 
we Partmen, er and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
Ad . (As arranged) 
At N 


ASA I 
“angley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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uv. 


270 Theoretical Acoustics I ( 


*271 


4 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II (3) 


Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, rem 
pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transie y 
scale features of atmospheric circulation; regional features of alf? 
circulation; micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of Departmen 


(As arranged) 


f 
Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving medi y 
space; sound transmission through interfaces betwee jf 
sound radiation fI? j^ 


solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts 


in infinite 


media and between media in relative motion; 


ibsorption of sound. Prerequisite 
(As arranged) 


closures; elements of classical 


ApSc 213, or equivalent. 


Random Process Theory I (3) 
Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calcul 


; r5 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in p os 
n Mare est tinm k g »r evel * 4i 
mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and 1 rere 


and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. 


EngS 203 or approval of Department (As arranged) 


*272 Random Process Theory II (3) m. 
Lodi eue , d 

Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, jr " ^ 

ane”. of! 


Ald 


N 
- 
A 


y 


*276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus W 


sion, and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation ? 
control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; application, in^ 
munication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic 
Prerequisite: EngS 271. (As arranged) 


tion and stability 


Time Series Analysis (3) 


Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; au n 
correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey àn igi; 
ing j methods of spectr: » estimation; effects of finite length an lic 

ability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; apP si? 
name technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval o 
(As arranged) 


Environmental Noise Control (3) ma 
on 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration iat f 
noise and their control; building noise, Ven 


an 
automobile . sn 


^ o 
noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration contr 
EngS 270, M 


cal sources of 


noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: 
arranged) 


Theoretical Acoustics II (3) "E 


n 1 " s m $ 
General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous eneo i 


om 1 
and heat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhc irupe oles it 

ad 
equation; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, wr sound of 
^ . V) "T 
tion from moving sources; scattering and diffraction € . ge 


- med! 
stacles; introduction to acoustics of inhomogeneous 


acoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 270. (As arranged) 
1 E 


nts, standards 
ssing, ac 


hen arrange? 


Characteristics of signals, basic transducer eleme 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and proce: 


Á l 
t ibra 
We ry 
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Vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques, 
flow mechanical measurements Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. (As 
arranged ) 

m 

7] Physical Acoustics (3) 
Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propaga- 
lion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations, piezo- 
electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deform- 

a able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. (As arranged) 

278 Pove À : ^ s 

8 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methodology in 
Psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise and 
Its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory 
System response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As 
arranged ) 


*279 
Human Factors in Engineering (3) 
Man-machine interface, effects of physical stress on human behavior and 
Performance, life support system, learning and conditioning of physical 
» Stress, (Spring) 
80 " "A 
Special Topics in Acoustics (3) 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from such 


uw as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and proce- 
ures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, and 


rommunities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As ar- 
anged ) 
"28 
l , "e A r 
Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 


Mechanics Problems (3) 
nechniques for efficient construction of large computer programs for engi- 
“ang systems with emphasis on fundamental structured programming 
ejexciples. Application to engineering mechanics systems such as finite 
Other E and structural optimization. Effects of CPU organization and 
ical hardware features of computer systems at NASA-I angley on numer- 
Danae a tations involved in engineering systems. Organization and 
fouls of data bases for large engineering mechanics systems. Pre- 
282 c te: approval of Department. (Spring) 
9mputer-aided Design (3) 
or semental concepts in the development of computational algorithms 
Other " design of structures, machine component and assemblies, and 
Sign ena gineering systems. Representation of the design process and de- 
timiza o nications as a network of decision tables and logical flags. Op- 
computer, techniques and algorithms in design applications. Interactive 
Duter et aided design methods based on the use of remote access com- 
analysis rminals, General purpose computer programs for engineering 
evelop and design. Students, individually or in groups, are required to 
Area s. 2 small-scale general-purpose design program in an appropriate 
menta] c as structural design, machine design, urban planning, environ- 
0 or quality control, etc. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, and CE 
*quivalent, and approval of Department. (Fall) 


283 
PPlication of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
“Ve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; construction of a 
Of geometric lines and curves connecting a series of discrete points. 


At NA 
SA-Langley Research Center: 


may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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1 j! 
f Representation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shapes 
of discrete points. Automatic generation and display on CRT " 
geometr shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points intere, 
by user ed geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation ro 
mations, projections, and the concept of “hidden” lines. Use? 


computer terminals and graphic plotter equipment in inter: ictive eg] 
graphics applications. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, and 
| or equivalent (Spring) 
| 284 Numerical Methods in Sapmis (3) p 
Uses of computers in engineering and science; numerical inte 
integration and differentiation; lez ast squares approxima M an w 
cation to data fitting; roots of polynomials; eigenvalue and eig? 
problems; solution of systems of linear equations; ordinary di ; 
equations; introduction to solution of partial differential equa". 
| plications to initial and two-point boundary value problems a 
| neering mechanics and other areas of engineering. Prerequisite: 
| of Department. (Fall) 
| 


| 285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) P 


Formulation of the finite element method through v: ariational P p 

| for structural and continuum mechanics problems. Plane pet 

| strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, thermal conem 

| potential flow. racing of constructing and assembling cba 2 
i computer implementation of the finite eleme" 


| elemental matri 
Id Prerequisite: Sopro] of Department (Spring) 
| 
| 


*286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) Jf 


Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay betwee! wut 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin- -walled SS iih 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; (9% gat 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing | Tu 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structur n 
(As ar^ 


procedures. Plercduisite: approval of Department. 


*287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 


Review of techniques for automated design including mathe 
grammir fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; ap p^ 


e 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite she aus 


mati? 
ica 


tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. 

proval of Department. (As arranged) 

^ 1 

ies C if 
p? 


288 Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechan j 
a 1” 
aie cy 


Formulation of various finite element models in solid mecha 
nation of errors, convergence characteristics. Applicé ition tO, 
dynamic problems including large deflection, stability, @™ 

lems. Recent developments of finite element methods. prore 
285. (As arranged) 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


298 Research (arr.) 


Basic research projects as arranged. May be repe: 
(Fall and spring) 


ated for credit- 


a sed. 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arrang 


* 


155,255.22 221 
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139-309 The 


sis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


* 
! 310 Aeroacoustics (3) 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hill's formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic 
J€t noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter 
| Noise, sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: 
] EngS 275 (As arranged ) 


* 
311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 

. Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 
media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 

"312 Theor ait i i 3 

y of Random Vibration (3) 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to in- 
lense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, 
ME 215. (As arranged) 


Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, system 
Of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission through 
Structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound 
Tadiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite: 
EngS 270, 312. (As arranged) 

314 
Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Advanced methods for numerical solution to engineering problems: 
‘Nite difference solutions to elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic equations, 
Method of characteristics, implicit and explicit initial value methods and 
their stability, optimization and mathematical programming methods, 
numerical solutions to integral equations, selected topics for fourth-gen- 
ration computers. Prerequisite: EngS 284, ApSc 213. (Spring) 


315 Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 
Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, representation theorems for 
invariants and isotropic tensor functions; deformation, kinematics, stress, 
alance principles; principles for constitutive relations; applications to 
nonlinear elasticity and non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequisite: ApSc 212. 
(Spring) 7 


98 Aa. 
3 Ndvanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
- to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
3 ation, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
99 Dice ^ 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 


rinited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) 


~ 


àt NASA r. 


angley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


5447-488 2-9, 


Electrical 
Engineering 
and 


Computer Science 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science E 


Professors A. Abdalla, M.F. I isenberg, A.D. Friedman (Chairman). d 


gert, R.B. Heller, W.K. Kahn, R.H Lang, W.D. Maurer, A.C. Meltzh 
Merwin (Research), R.L. Pickholtz 


> 


Professorial Lecturers J.M Aein, W.T. Bisignani, J.T. Coleman, P.J. a 
. | W.F. Croswell, G. Frenkel, D. Hogan, S. Karp, E.M. Lipsey, M.J. M 


| l.P. McGarty, S.A. Musa, L. Scharff, K.R. Shah, JE. Shore, R. M 
W. Wasylkiwskyj, A.A. Wolf, H-L.A. Hung 


p f 
Associate Professors S. Berkovich, E.H. Braun, R.L. Carroll, Jr., M: p 
| man, J.D. Foley, L.J. Hoffman, N Kyriakopoulos, T.N. Lee, MH 


R.J. Harrington 


Associate Profess rial Lecturers J.G Adler, G. Alexander, Jr., J.W. í 
P.D. Bergstrom, J.H. Carson, H. ( arus, S. Das, C.E. Dunham, AS l 
W.R. Hahn, W. Klaus, J.A. Knight, L.M. Leibowitz. D.M. LeVine y 
Lyon, C.F.H. Manders, F.P Pantuso, D.H. Pugh II, F.J. Ricci, D.C w 

ft | D.C. Roberts, L.A. Rubin, A. Schneider, J.N. Shoosmith. J.R. Si. 

; | C.C. Wang, W.W. Wu, A. Zachai, R.M. Zeskind, A.J. Ziffer 


| Assistant Professors M.E. Zaghloul, S.C. Chang 3 
I | Assistant Profi ssorial Lecturers R.D Angelari, T.M Bottegal, F.M. po 
| EI Y. Chang, C-K. Cho, T. Collins. R. € unningham, N. Dressner, T^ 
; || R. Evans, P.J. Fox, M. Fritts, Y. Fu, M.S. Gluck, T. Husson, SiH Pg 
|| G. Kowalski, P.A. Lamb, D.D. Loendorf, E.H. Neal, L.F. Pal 
| Manfredi, Jr., D.L. Reaugh. R Shanker, D.R. Smith, J.H. Tucker 
| | Special Lecturer P. Bock 
| | UNDERGRADUATE STUDY : pte 
i | Electrical engineering as an engineering discipline is concerned with fi p 
| a knowledge of electricity. Electrical engineers design generators, wor , 
| | vide electrical energy for homes and factories, and transmission ne! ge L 
| the motors which utilize this power to drive machinery. By develope” uj 


of radio and television signals and the transmission of information ve y 
Electrical engineers design and develop electronic circuits used in © ihi 
tions equipment and computers. These machines have enhanced oUF its n 
5 and computational capabilities to permit mankind to solve some z has. 
complicated problems. Microminiaturization of electronic compone" gli 
mitted the development of handheld calculators and portable "-— s 
equipment. Electrical engineers are developing new instrumentation | ia, | 
the medical profession in understanding the causes of disease and a y i 


] : e nuc f 
serving and prolonging life. The production of electricity from trica ^ 
TM 


i elec 
and control of nuclear power plants is of growing concern to € 


pm m electrical P? ij 
neers. The world's primary energy sources are limited, and nm i vol? 
s : ; ineers â 
become an even more important resource. Electrical engineers i 
the research to produce electrical energy directly from solar po 
116 
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" yatta engineering is a branch of engineering in which practical as well 
i r etical and scientific aspects are integrated into a well-balanced discipline. 
1 li ances such as physics and mathematics form the roots on which elec- 
Shin "gineering builds to create an applied science and to develop problem- 


thoy 8 lechniques. Analysis, synthesis, and design go hand in hand. The 


Tical e : e 
H pro, engineering curriculum provides the student with such an integrated 
lile fei * The first two years of the curriculum are common to all undergrad- 
sid x " " 
LA lelds in the School and allow students to dew elop a sound foundation of 
bd > 


iy, "Clences coupled with engineering sciences. The third year continues 


o 
mag 


sineering curriculum or branching off into an area of concentration 


N ET Science or in premedical engineering " ; 

Bini, o tment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has modern 
Wty q *Quipment, including its own computer. The student has an oppor- 
dy leq wus. the last year to work on individual projects where ingenuity, 

j Miter, i faculty advice and guidance, allows concentration In areas such as 
b. » Communications, microwaves, controls, electronics, medical engineer- 


Sand cira.: 

0 M circuits, 

Urs : i 

uM * Schedules have been arranged to accommodate the full-time, the 
e, à 


hr - and the co-op student. Undergraduate courses are offered once a 
" rin re 


s 
CS FS 
=i 


ning | 8 the day for full-time students, and once every two years in the 
L ~ OF part-time students 
b 
4 "et Áreas 
dM 
MUNICATIONS 
E — : : P 
E 143 Elements of Communication Engineering Design I 
EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II 
ty 146 Communications Laboratory 
Mp 
UTER SCIENC} 
CSci ; 
Se `l Applications of Computers 
CSci jc Computers and Societal Problems 
Sc x 
CSc; 100 Introduction to Computer Science 
CSci te: Introduction to M crocomputers 
CS oj Fh Introduction to Systems Programming I 
CSci n Design of Switching Systems 
CS pee Digital Computer Design 
CI 155. ` ^ ; " 
CS fee Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
C&ci ET Introduction to Systems Programming II 
CSci ise: Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
E Cei E Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 
ET 166 E Programming and Data Structures 
"0 


Computer Science Laboratory I and II 


S, SYSTEMS. 
SE 16¢. 

ER s Power Systems I aboratory 
EE ic Control Systems Design 

ER 177; Control Systems Laboratory 


AND POWER 


Electrical Energy Conversion 
Electrical Power Systems 


ee € 
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ELECTRONICS 


EE20: Introductory Engineering Electronics 
EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design 


EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 
EE 124: Electronic Devices 
EE 169 Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory 


FIELDS AND WAVES 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I 


EE 32: Fields and Waves II 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design 
*EE 168 Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory 


LABORATORIES AND MEASUREMENT 


CSci 163: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I 


CSci 164 Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II 
EE 63: Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory 
EE 65: Introductory Electronics Laboratory 
EE 66: Digital Electronics Design Laboratory 
EE 67 Switching Circuits Laboratory 
EE 163 Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I 
EE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II 


MEDICAL ENGINEERING 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design 
*EE 186: Medical Engineering Laboratory 

NETWORKS 


EE 11: Linear Networks I 
EE 12: Linear Networks II 
EE 113: Network Analysis and Design 
EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis 


Core Curriculum +o tb 


" : fiel 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


T d 
First Semester Ep | 
y) 
: j É E - ed onl) 
BiSc 11: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (Pre-Me 
EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
tMath 30-31: Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
or 
Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
2 
* Effective fall semester 1981 "T gt 
t Transfer students who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus ne take de 
of C or better from an accredited institution, or high school students who did e be f o 
placement (AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, test covers qi v 
take a one-hour locally administered math placement test at registration. Yt resu oe W 
trigonometry, and phs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 a 30-! ea Oe 
will be required to undertake a combi pre-calculus and calculus course (Mat seneste att 
first semeste this combined course meets five hours per week and carries thr mbined 


‘ 20! 
credit if the student successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of the € 


sssásrzkas 
"e.t. 


anaon 


Phys 3: 
Engl 9 or 10: 
Elective: 


Elective: 


Chem 22. 
ApSc 58. 
ApSc 114: 
CE 140: 
EE 11: 
Phys 16: 
ective: 


its 


EE 12; 
EE 20: 


and Math $3 may 
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Foundations of Physics (3) hé 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) 


Second Semester 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) (Pre-Med only) 
Computers and Societal Problems (3) 

Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 

Multivariate Calculus (3) 

Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) 


Third Semester 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 

Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Engineering Analysis III (3) 

General Chemistry (4) 

Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) (Pre-Med only) 

Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Linear Networks I (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) (Except Pre-Med) 


= Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester 


Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 

Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 

Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) ' 
Pulse, Digital, and Wav eshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


be taken in a one-semester combined course, Math 32-33. 


| 
| 
| 


| EE 144: 
| *EE 162: 
| | TEE 164: 

| EE 172: 
| Elective: 


| tElective: 


| CSci 166-67: 
a EE 113: 
| EE 116: 

EE 124: 

EE 133: 

EE 146: 

EE 150: 

| EE 155: 
| EE 160: 
| EE 165: 
EE 166: 

EE 168: 

EE 169: 

EE 178: 

EE 184: 

EE 186: 

ME 131: 

ME 187: 

ME 194: 
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[ EE 121: 
| EE 143: 


Elective: 


TElective: 


j *EE 161: 
TEE 163: 

|| 

|| 


Seventh Semester E — 
Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (1) T 
Technical electives (9) (three courses selected from EE 113, 
150, 155, 178; ME 131, 187) 

Select one laboratory (1 credit) from CSci 166, EE ! 
and 169 


66, | 


Eighth Semester E | 
Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 
Electrical Engineering I aboratory (2) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (1) 
Control Systems Design (3) 

Technical electives (5) (two courses selected from EE 
160, 165, 184; ME 194) 

Select one laboratory (1 credit) from EE 146, 
167 


TD 


G 
176, 186, an 


Technical Electives EN 
Computer Science Laboratory I and II (1-1) 

Network Analysis and Design (3) 

Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 

Electronic Devices (3) «m (3) 
Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design 
Communications Laboratory (1) 

Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 

Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 

Senior Design Project (2) 

Power Systems Laboratory (1) 

Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 

Electrical Power Systems (2) ign (3) 
Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Des 
Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 

Thermodynamics (3) 

Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

Energy Conversion (3) 


Computer Science Option 


eaa , roni 
Computer science is a developing discipline which combines elect ive f 


programming of computers, and mathematics into one compre a 
The student learns the design and utilization of computers for ple 19 
business applications. Students who complete this option will be ascal Pd 
both hardware and software needed for minicomputer and larg 


scienti "m. 


* Will not be offered after spring semester 1981. 
f Effective fall semester 1981. 


N 


T "E 
Ax sum. Les, 
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pring Systems. The student will also be competent in hardware and soft- 

Prepare zation of computers for control of large systems. The curriculum 

i > the student for a career in computer design, applications, and utiliza- 
' T to continue study in graduate school. 


requisite: 
* 18-119, 


SXi 156 
Ci 162 
Sci 164: 
Sci 167. 
EE 175. 
Bective. 

Re Ae 

Wü a 


first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 


Fifth Semester 


Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Algorithmic Methods and High Level Languages (3) 
Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 


Sixth Semester 


Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Programming and Data Structures (3) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 

Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 

Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) 

Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 

Computer Science Laboratory (2) 

Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory (1) 

Computer Science Laboratory I (1) 

Technical elective (3) (one course selected from EE 113, 121, 
33, 143; and one course selected from humanities or social 

sciences (3) 


Eighth Semester 


Digital Computer. Design (3) 

Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) 

Computer Science Laboratory (2) 

Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory (1) 

Computer Science Laboratory II (1) 

Control Systems Design (3) 

Technical elective (3) (one course selected from EE 124, 144, 
165, 184) 


© Offere, 
ve fan “red after spr ng semester 1981. 
Semester 1981, 


E 12] 
12 


tmimimmrimtmmtm 
m (rj [ri fri (ri (ri (ri Cn 


| Prerequisite: 


| Chem 153: 
EE 12: 


b EE 20: 
| | BE 31: 
bo EE 63: 
d EE 65: 


| 
| 
| 
| | Chem 151: 
| 


AME Chem 152 
Chem 154: 
CSci 153: 
] EE 32: 


EE 122: 


Elective: 


EE 121: 

EE 143: 

| EE 161 
TEE 163: 

TEE 169: 

| | Elective: 
j Elective: 


t Effective fal 
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w 


2 133: 
; 143: 
i 144: 
; 165: 
184: 


Premedical Engineering Option 
The Premedical Engineering option will permit the student who compl 
work to obtain a bachelor’s degree in engineering and have sufficient PM, 

| tion to apply to a medical school for work toward a doctor of medicine 4 
The student will also have sufficient background to work in various i 
health fields, in the research and development of new electronic equi 

| | used in medicine, or to continue as a graduate student in engineering 

| ceptional qualifications for medical engineering. 


pages 118—119. 


semester 1981 
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Technical Electives E 
Network Analysis and Design (3) 

Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

Electronic Devices (3) 

Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 
Senior Design Project (2) 

Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 


"L 


m” 
first four semesters as described in the Core Curricul 


Fifth Semester B- 14 


Organic Chemistry (3) 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 

Linear Networks II (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) 

Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Sixth Semester E^ d 


Organic Chemistry (3) 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 

Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Fields and Waves II (3) 

Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 
Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) 

Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


". 


Seventh Semester B^" 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 1 (3) 
Elements of Communication E ngineering Design 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 1 (1) 
Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory 
Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
Technical elective (3) 
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Eighth Semester 


Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
TEE 164: Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory II (1) 


EE 172 Control Systems Design (3) i 
EE 184: Medical Engineering and Systems Design (3) 
E186: Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) _ 
lective Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
lective: Technical elective (3) 
Technical Electives di 
loc 5 , i : 
h221-22 General Biochemistry (3-4) 
Si 145: Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
iSc 148: 


Histology (4) ; : : 
144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 


tical Engineering Undergraduate Coursest 


l1 Linear Networks I (3) 


Signals and waveforms, average value and RMS, network concepts, ele- 
ments, and parameters. Kirchhoff's laws, simple networks, energy and 
Power, differential equations of networks and their solution, phasors and 
Steady-state analysis, measurements, impedance concepts, resonance, and 
filtering. Prerequisite: Phys 15, ApSc 113. (Spring—day and evening; 


fall ey ening) (Kyriakopoulos) 


12 Linear Networks II (3) 
Singul 


ar functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles and zeros; 
tot 


àl response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; Fourier 
analysis, spectra: frequency response, Bode plots; two-port parameters. 
Terequisite: ApSc 114, EE 11. (Fall—day and evening; spring—eve- 
ning) (Kyriakopoulos) 


2 1 x : ey. 
0 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 


arious types of devices used in electronic engineering considered from 
the point of view of the physics of their operation and from the engineer- 
8 point of view of their application to electronic circuits. Solid-state, 
Vàcuum, and gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on application of these 


Clements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Introduction of e 
e Concepts through use of graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11. 
a all—day and evening: spring—evening) (Heller) 
l Fields 3 
'elds and Waves I (3) 


ector c 
Potential 
Tents, 


alculus, orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb's and Gauss' laws, scalar 

» dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, capacitance, steady cur- 

* Laplace's and Poisson's equations, boundary-value problems. Pre- 

requisite: Phys 15, 16; ApSc 114. (Fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 
ahn) i 


? Fi 
‘elds and Waves II (3) 
OtSavart law, Ampere's law, vector potential, magnets, Faraday's law, 


Me STE ^ . Te Prerequisite: E 
M *XWell's equations, plane waves, and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 
My ity (Spring -day; spring, odd years—evening) (Kahn) 


* name appears at the end of each course description is the director for 
director is not necessarily the instructor for any given semester. 


63 Instrumentation and Networks Laboratory (1) 
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51 Applications of Computers (3) (Same as CSci 51) 


: " ing 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer " 
FORTRAN or BASIC languages*; data processing concepts and ™ 


: of 
cal methods using h or interactive time-shared terminal com 


1 ai 
systems; writing, debugging, and running programs on various digitis 
puter systems. Graduate students needing an introductory course © 

a ve 
puters should enroll in EE/CS 100 (Academic year—day ande 


Feldman) 
52 Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as CSci 52) T. 
* Ü 
Application of the « il computer to the analysis and synthesis us 
$ T 


cal, social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and $P4 


Software methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduction, a 
generation and access in time-sh and AM pica. using sg 
TRAN or BASIC. Computer-related societal problems and m : 
Group projects emphasizing research and investigative techniques i si 
to student-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or es 
two years of college prepar: mathematics (Spring—day s 
ning) (Bock) 


re 


Use y ee 


ndard electronic equipment in the measurement € í 
; " 12 A ppli¢ 
and electronic networks. Characteristics of electronic devices. FF 4 


cy» " ou 
basic units of time, frequene act 


Or instrumentati 


yn to m 


" s and le 
voltage, power, and impedance. Use of bridges, oscilloscopes A peni, 
function generators to measure steady-state and transient Pe I 

i "f y 
Replaces former EE 60. Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 
20, 31. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Lee) 
65 Introductory Electronics Laboratory (1) igh p 
: ; deste, i 
ntroduction to the charactistics of devices used in el lectronic ties. pe 
r 7 
gn of electronic amplifiers and measurement of their prom prere 
and measurement of power supplies. Replaces former EE 60. nd e 
; A ' ay à 
or concurrent registration: EE 12, 20, 31, 63. (Fall—day 
spring—evening) (Lee) 
66 Digital Electronics Design Laboratory (1) n y 
m 3 


Characteristics of electronic devices used in switching. 
waveforming circuits. Generation of waveforms. Digital stor: 
and sequential circuits. Characteristics of different Tem 
binary logic gates. Characteristics of ir ‘tegrated circuit Rep!?"" (en 


EE 61. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 63, € , 122. 
day and evening; fall—evening) (Meltzer) 
7 Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) hing 
} : 1 witch! 
Anal nd design of combinational and sequential S$ ters 
" niei» 
using ated circuits. Design of decoders, adders, COU 


' »nlaces 
isters, character generators and arithmetic circuits. Replace 

1 £5 153 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE. 63, 65, 153 
and evening; fall—evening) (Meltzer) 


100) n1 
100 Introduction to Computer Science (3) (Same as CSc! VP T 
scl on ^ 
A more intensive introductory course for students — ro oblem^ 5 
matics, or other quantitative background. Solution O yn prove , 
digital computer using FORTRAN or BASIC language: Ta 
jule 
k schec 
* Specific sections of this course will emphasize one or the other language yu 
at the beginning of each semester. EE and CS majors must select a BASIC se 
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Concepts, numerical and non-numerical methods using batch or interac- 
live time-shared terminal computer systems. Writing, debugging, and run- 
ning programs on various digital computer systems. Recommended for 


= 003 


] 8raduate and advanced undergraduate students in other departments. 
Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) (Feld- 
man) 


113 Network Analysis and Design (3) 


Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network 
analysis; network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to state-space 
techniques; solution of State-space equations on a digital computer. Net- 
Work transfer functions, properties of active networks including reciprocity, 
Stability, activity, and feedback. Use of network analysis programs such as 


| ECAP Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 
| (Lee) 
116 Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 
Netw 


ork functions and their properties. Positive-real functions and testing 
Or this property. Two-element, one-port network synthesis; RLC one-port 
syuthesis; the approximation problem in the frequency domain: modern 
ilter theory and design; two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. Introduc- 
tion to digital filters; truncation errors; realization techniques. Prerequi- 
Site: EE 113, (Spring—day; spring, odd years—evening) (Lee) 

12) Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. De- 

Sign of push-pull, direct-coupled and class B and C amplifiers, Design 

of Operational amplifiers and their use in filters and electronic systems. 

."Sign of oscillators, active filters, modulators and demodulators. De- 


Sign of power supplies. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Fall—day and even- 
Ing) (Heller) 
12> P 
ulse, Digital, and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Introduction to and design of large signal circuits used in computers and 
sommunications systems. Design of logic gates and flipflops. Concepts in 
jc rated circuit design. Design of counting and timing circuits using 
(S S. Pulse, sweep and waveshaping circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. 
; ?Pring— day and evening) (Abdalla) 
24 E 
lectronic Devices (3) 
"p . ] 3 > 
core iles of operation of electronic devices used in electrical networks, 
e mmunication systems, and electronic circuits. Properties of electronic 
Ces and their applications. Modeling of devices such as diodes, tran- 


ee and lasers. Fabrication methods of discrete components and inte- 
Pring *Ircuits, Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121, Phys 16. (Spring—day; 
8, Odd years—ey ening) (Heller) 
133 Electr : s : 
T 9magnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
lines Sarmonic. Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transmission 
design nics of common waveguides, resonant cavities, Smith chart, 
antenn Of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, simple 


as, design of linear antenna arrays. Prerequisite: EE 32. (Fall— 


ay: f. : 
143 Y; fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 
Ele 
ig Ments of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
lation analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles of modu- 


amplitude, frequency, and pulse modulation. Comparison of analog 


Sih ht Oe ee oe €3 
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and digital transmission. Time and frequency division multiplexid 
dom signals and noise. Transmission systems for cable, radio, 9 | 
and optical links. Prerequisite: EE 121, or concurrent registration 
114, or permission of instructor (Fall—day and evening) (Helse 


144 Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 


Statistical theory of communication. Comparison of communicat 
tems in noisy channels. Data communications, design of modems T. 
of information theory. Coding for noisy channels. ARQ : nd s 
error control. Communication protocols. Elements of traffic theo: 
topics and student project. Prerequisite: EE 143 or permission of P9 


. u 
tor. May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students e gefi) 
g 


majoring in communications. (Spring day and evening) (Heli 


146 Communications Laboratory (1) 


15( 


151 


ation 
Empirical study of several major topics in modern communicé é 

a 
periments are chosen from the areas of linear filters, random © 4 


E 
dorandom processes, analog and digital communications, A/D € 


source and channel coding, noise measurements, data security, yl 

. . . 32, 5 
networks, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, 63, 
122, 143, 144, 153. (Spring—day and evening) (Helgert) 


) Introduction to Microcomputers (3) (Same as CSci 150) 
(Formerly EE 152) if 
Introduction to the structure of microprocessors and microc? 
Representation of information in the computer. Logic and § 
vices. Processor structure, registers, transfer of information 4” C 
Programming in microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary * P 
Interrupt structures, direct memory access. LSI and its implic 
microcomputers. Arithmetic operations. Different microcompil y 
tectures. Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of instructor. 
and evening) (Friedman) 


Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) (Same as csci ! bi. J 
ssem 


j file s 9 
a of I/O via access methods. Job control languages anc reat 


File and storage management. Use of linkers and loaders 19 * dye 
modules. Prerequisite: EE 157 and 159. (Fall—day; fall, 
evening) (Feldman) 


Concepts and use of macro-assemblers and conditional as 


Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as CSci 153) 
Introduction to switching logic and combinational circuits. ^. 
switching devices. Minimization t techniques. Number system ^» 
encoders and decoders, logic and electronic design of fond d 
units. Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to sequ, 
Minimization of sequentia] machines. Design of synchronow® 
and cove 
are not 7 
and numeri" 


nous and pulse sequential circuits. State-assignment 
taken for graduate credit by graduate students who 
computer science or computer heuristics, modeling, 


" È A ‘ = n) 
ods. (Spring—day and evening; fall—evening) (Friedma 
154 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as CSci 154) sign of P 
: " . ‘ " seg a J 
Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. l w diag m 
computer subsystems, flow of information and logical jal 9 J^ 


n Peri ' 

timing and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, " mj 
allel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystem igita co? 

and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of à 


ie 157 


160 
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Introduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital computer. 
Prerequisite: CSci or EE 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 
for graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening; fall —evening) (Abdalla) 


I55 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 


(Same as CSci 155) 

Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Con- 
cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical meth- 
Ods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous 
linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues 
4nd eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation 
and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistical 
Methods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation tech- 
ing. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; CSci/EE 51; or equiv- 
alent (Fall—day; fall, even years—evening) (Meltzer) 


niques, curve fi 


"E 
| 56 Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) (Same as CSci 156) 


Concepts of an operating system, monitors, dispatchers, initiators and 
control programs. Control of task, job stream and secondary storage. 
Memory management, interrupt handling, device management and sched- 
uling algorithms Concurrent processes. Performance evaluation in a 
Multi-programmed environment. Prerequisite: CSci 151. (Spring—day; 
Spring, even years evening) (Hoffman) 


Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3)(Same as CSci 157) 
Programming of microcomputers, minicomputers, and large-scale com- 
Puters in machine and assembly language. Number systems and codes. 
Architecture of various digital computers. Methods of addressing and 
machine control for fixed- and variable-word-length computers. Pro- 
gramming on a stack architecture computer. Input-output control. Timing 
"A benchmarking techniques. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 51 or equivalent. 
May be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are not 
majoring in " ^ 


ac 


computer science or computer heuristics, modeling, and 
Numerical methods (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Bock) 


Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages (3) (Same as CSci 
38) 


eructure, application, and comparison of high-level programming lan- 

`o x List structures. Recursive procedures. Structured programming. 

tactica i Program design. Team-programming techniques. Meta-syn- 

ing. T techniques. Introduction to parsing and compiling. String process- 

4,,: ming and Markov algorithms. Performance evaluation and bench- 

—- techniques Prerequisite: CSci/EE 51. Fall—day and evening; 
©—€vening) (Bock) 


Programming and Data Structures (3) (Same as CSci 159) 

ture; te Structures and data structures in computing. Use of tree struc- 
Searchin. 2> lists, stacks, files, strings and linked RN. A 
angua cb nashing and merging of data files. List and sisig pae 
by E h Prerequisite: CSci 157, 158 May be taken for graduate credit 
Pute, , “ate Students who are not majoring in computer science or com- 


e I > € P e 
eve : Neuristics, and numerical methods. (Spring—day and 
ening) (Fe 


modeli 
dman) 


Electr; 
ectric. a 
> cal Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 

àl measurement from direct current through high radio frequencies. 
*ments of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitance, induct- 


ectric 
Casur 
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ance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements % 
frequency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, imp? 
and attenuation. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques and digil 
mentation for the control of measurement and instrumentation 9 
Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing instrume™ 
Laboratory demonstrations of measurements and instrumentalió?, 
niques. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121, 150.  (Spring—evening) í 


| *161—62 Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2-2) . 
Experiments in support of courses in networks, electronics, mic 
computers, communications, controls, and machines. The studer, 
quired to begin a design project in EE 161 and complete it m T 

Prerequisite or concurrent registration: El 61, 113, 122; CSe e 
EE 161 is prerequisite to EE 162. (Academic year—day and ¢ 
(Meltzer) 

1163 Senior Electrical Engineering Project Laboratory I (1) si 
| The student will conceive and design a one-year project which off 
completed in EE 164. As part of the project the student must "t 
market survey and economic analysis of the product. The st" T 
complete the preliminary design in this semester. Prerequisite i! 
current registration: EE 32, 63, 65, 122, 153. 177 and senior 
(Fall—day and evening) (Meltzer) 

" s 
The student will complete and construct the project which was M m 
| EE 163. The student will make both an oral and written MT, 
of the product designed. Prerequisite: EE. 163. (Spring—day 
ning) (Meltzer) 


1164 Senior Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (1) 


165 Senior Design Project (2) (o 


j " iginal Pig 
The student will conceive, design, construct, and test an e inci 
in hardware or software. He will write a complete repo is P 


| schematic diagrams and repair procedures, if applicable. req!" 


P : à Aa 5 pre 
cannot be used to satisfy the project required in EE 161-62. 


| senior status. (Spring—day) (Pickholtz) 


t166 Power Systems Laboratory I (1) seal p" 

E 3 z : : Jectric? Jl 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of el s" » 
systems. Measurements of the characteristics of newer devie onc 


"ur v . 4 isite OF ] 
electricity. Fault analysis on electrical machines Prerequisite arring" 
registration: EE 32, 177, 178 (Fall—day and evening) ‘ | 


1168 Microwave and Laser Engineering Laboratory (1) lines 
. ; ission " 

Experiments in support of analysis and design of transmise ten” ,. 

| Wave components, microwave systems, fiber-optic system ef an 
aser $ 


antenna arrays. Introduction to the characteristics of p 35. 
systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 63, ©” 
—day and evening) (Kahn) 
1169 Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) ean of i” 
. e " è aration + ps. 
Experiments in support of the theory of the analog opi devi y 
devices. Characteristics of nonlinear operation of electre visite V. 
" " " " . " Pre io 
of electronic devices in communication equipment. F e and © 
rent registration: EE 20, 63, 65, 121, 143. (Fall—da) 
(Heller) 
* Will not be offered after spring semester 1981 
t Effective fall semester 1981 


r^ s 2 ssa zz? 
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A 
y Control Systems Design (3) 
i "fo à : 
p Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient analyses; 
^ Toot locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linear feedback 
4 Control systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; and EE 12 or ME 134, 
y (Spring -day and evening) (Kyriakopoulos) 
a. 
176 Control Systems Laboratory (1) 
d Experiments in support of control theory. Characteristics of control com- 
t Ponents. Control components in feedback systems. Effects of nonlinearity 
É 9n control systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, 20, 63, 
5 65, 113, 172 (Spring—day and evening) (Carroll) 
f 177 k r i " . 
7 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electromechanical 
‘ transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and single-phase a-c 
; TOtating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines as circuit elements. 
p rerequisite: EE 12, 31. (Spring—day; spring, even years evening) 
, (Harrington) 


178 k . i 
8 Electrical Power Systems (2) 


Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of 
electrica] power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, fault anal- 
j ysis by digital computer. Load-flow studies, economic considerations. 
j Power station designs and synchronization of generators. Methods of 
Benerating electrical power. Prerequisite: EE 177, senior status, 

(Fall €vening) (Harrington) 


184 Medical En 


gineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 
Designed to 


introduce the er 
applications of 
Of the medi 
Presented 
ent-d 
engi 
tak 


zineering or physical sciences student to the 
engineering design in the medical sciences; terminology 


cal profession emphasized; the physiology of the human body 
from overall systems or functional approach; survey of pres- 
ày medical measurements and consideration of those areas in which 
neering design may be applied advantageously to medicine. May be 
en for graduate credit except by medical engineering majors. Admission 
Y Permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) (Eisenberg) 


$ 
186 - 
| Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) 


Exne : : 
Ma riments in support of instrumentation used in medicine and biology. 
e 


> aSurement of physiological signals, EKG, EEG, and evoked potentials. 
. OCessing of 


in tela s - . 2 : : 
telemetry of medical signals. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
E 12, 35 


19 2, 66, 121, 184. (Spring—day and evening) (Loew) 
8 Res i 
Research (including Honors Research Seminar) (1 to 3) 
Applied research an 
Junior or 


signals derived from physiological measurements. Concepts 


d experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Senior status. (Fall and spring) 


Puter N 
Science Undergraduate Courses 


f A 
Pplications of Computers (3) (Same as EE 51) 
"troduction 


TRAN to the solution of problems on a digital computer using FOR- 
— Or 


BASIC languages data processing concepts and numerical 


* will emphasize one or the other language check schedule of classes 
t select a BASIC section 


TCEWTTTTTYTTTYTIY 7—— 
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f 
methods using batch or interactive time-shared terminal comp. 
tems; writing, debugging, and running programs on various di^ 
puter systems. Graduate students seeking a first course in 0 T 


s v 
should enroll in EE/CSci 100 (Ac day and * 


(Bock) 


emic year 


CA 
N 


Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as EE 52) 


Application of the digital computer to the analysis and syah, 
physical, social, cultural, economic, and environmental proce rt 
systems. Software methods for simulation, graphic display, dat if 
tion, and file generation and access in time-shared and bate? ^y 
ments using FORTAN or BASIC. Computer-related societal p 


' ^ invest P. 
and processes. Group projects emphasizing research and inve 
techniques applied to student-selected interests. Prerequisite: C si 
or equivalent; two years of college preparatory mathematics. t 

Í day and evening) (Bock) 

100 Introduction to Computer Science (3) (Same as EE 100) i 
| ; ; ; ience 
| A more intensive introductory course for students with a Scie" jy 


; : m 
matics, or other quantitative background. Solution of proble" g 
digital computer using FORTRAN or BASIC language; data P. j 

a 1 : atch 0 
concepts, numerical and non-numerical methods using batch © 


* ing, P. i 
tive time-shared terminal computer systems. Writing, debugging, d” 
| ning programs on various digital computer systems. Recomm" gt 


: ariy 
graduate and advanced undergraduate students in other dep (e 


Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent. (Academic year—evenin 


man }) 


150 Introduction to Microcomputers (3) (Same as EE 150) 


(Formerly CSci 152) "A 
Introduction to the structure of microprocessors and micro y d 
Representation of information in the computer. Logic and e o 
vices. Processor structure, registers, transfer of information " "a 
Programming in microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary «ti? K 
Interrupt structures, direct memory access. LSI and its imp ier y 
| microcomputers. Arithmetic operations. Different microcomP pg 


tectures. Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of instructor. 
and evening) (Friedman) 


Concepts and use of marco-assemblers and conditional as$ 
of I/O via access methods, Job control languages and ate j 
File and storage management. Use of linkers and loaders p 

j modules. Prerequisite: CSci 157, 159. (Fall—day; fall, 
evening) (Feldman) 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as EE 153) 


-:ecuits- 
Introduction to switching logic and combinational circu! 


^ n 4 . sstem 
switching devices. Minimization techniques. Number np 
" " . . ne 
encoders and decoders, logic and electronic design of -— 
n " . l 
units. Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to seq 


"realen R : : r : spronous, " 
| Minimization of sequential machines. Design of synch vers. ^. di 


2 x 1 cc 
nous and pulse sequential circuits. State-assignment and jence 
i » s g " 
taken for graduate credit except by majors in computer spring i 
puter heuristics, modeling, and numerical methods. (SP 


evening; fall—evening) (Friedman) 


m nome aa, EU 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as EE 154) 


157 Mac 
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Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digital 
Computer subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in 
timing and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial and par- 
allel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, channels, I/O, 
and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital com- 
Puter. Introduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital com- 
Puter. Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 
E graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening; fall—evening) (Ab- 
alla) 


l í , s 
35 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) (Same as EE 


155) 


Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Con- 
Cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical meth- 
Ods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous 
linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues 
and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation 
and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistical meth- 
ate for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation techniques, 
COMO fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; CSci or EE 51; or equivalent. 
all—day; fall, even years—evening) (Meltzer) 


56 : —— 
Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) (Same as EE 156) 


Concepts of 
contro] 


programs. Control of task, job stream and secondary storage. 
Memory management, interrupt handling, device management and sched- 
uling gorithms. Concurrent processes. Performance evaluation in a 
Multi-programmed environment Prerequisite: CSci 151. (Spring—day; 
Spring, even 


an operating system, monitors, dispatchers, initiators and 


years—evening) (Hoffman) 


hine and Assembly Language Programming (3) (Same as EE 157) 
ramming of microcomputers, minicomputers, and large-scale com- 
puters in mach ne and assembly language. Number systems and codes. 
Architect of various digital computers Methods of addressing and 
gramr ìe control for fixed- and variable-word-length computers. Pro- 
bs 8 on ture computer. Input-output control. Timing 
v CSci/EE 51 or equivalent. 


Prog 


a stack arc 


ONT" 
°enchmarking techniques. Prerequisite: 


Mz f 
lY be tz " s 
AEA be taken for graduate credit by graduate students who are not ma- 
JUrir : è , s E 

ng in computer science or computer heuristics, modeling, and numeri- 


Cal me, l 3 
. methods, (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Bock) 


158 Alon: 
seorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages (3) (Same as EE 


comparison of high-level programming lan- 
Recursive procedures. Structured programming. 
Meta-syn- 


“Cture, application, ar 
Buages. List 

tae down 
E techniques Introduction to parsing and compiling. String process- 
Marking e "m Markov algorithms. Performance evaluation and bench- 
ER sque. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 51. (Fall—day and eve- 
9» SPring—evening) (Bock) 


Structures 


program design. Team-programming techniques. 


Ing, T 


Too re r à es 
Bramming and Data Structures (3) (Same as EE 159) 
ISCrete 


lures Structures and data structures in computing. Use of tree struc- 


arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings and linked structures. Sorting, 


TE 
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i 

| 

) ing p 

f searching, hashing and merging of data files. List and string p 
languages. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 157, 158. May be taken for 


— je 
credit by graduate students who are not majoring in computer oa 
computer heuristics, modeling, and numerical methods (Sp? 
and evening) (Feldman) 


| *161-62 Computer Science Laboratory (2-2) 


| Experiments in support of digital logic, electronics, systems and s 

Use of integrated circuits and microprocessors to develop digital id d 

Interfacing I/O equipment to computers. Analog computing, hy 

puting, and A-to-D converters. The student begins a design Ph 

CSci 161 and completes it in CSci 162. CSci 161 is prerequisite 5 | 

162. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 61, 122; CSa > 
158. (Academic year—day and evening) (Meltzer) 


1163 Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory I (1) : 
" ard wi 
rhe student will conceive and design a one-year project in hard ro 


^ dii d [4 
or software which will be completed in CSci 164. As part of gt 
:« analys® 
the student must perform a market survey and economic pe f 
product. The student will complete the preliminary design in a, 


> c > 153, I" 
ter. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 63, 65, 122, 15? 


159 and senior status (Fall—day and evening) (Abdalla) 


| | 
i | +164 Senior Computer Science Project Laboratory II (1) "| 
| | The student will complete and construct the project which — ati 
| CSci 163. The student will make both an oral and written VL 
of the product designed Prerequisite: CSci 163. (Spring 
| evening) (Abdalla) 


+ an proces 
Experiments in support of the theory and design of micro-PP™, o 


: I 
microcomputer hardware and software. Use of microprocessors t sys 


- 


e nent ^. qj 
of systems. Use of simulators, cross-compilers and deve cai! 
< 22; 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 63, 65, 66, 67, 


153, 157. (Fall—day and evening) (Abdalla) 


+166 Computer Science Laboratory I (1) 
| 


t167 Computer Science Laboratory II (1) 


cyste! 
ing SYS 
Experiments in support of the design of digital computing ?7: 4@ 


f ; ut ! 
sign of memory, control and arithmetic units, Input and outp a 
puter. Software experiments to support the operating system 156" 
computer. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 151 
158, 159, 166; EE 66, 67. (Spring—day and evening) 4 


, 125 
Abdalla 


198 Research (including Honors Research Seminar) (1 to 3) m al 


ranged. 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arrange 


Junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


GRADUATE STUDY " 
, e provide y 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Sciene T. 


e 0 i 
À yes edge Ü 
student who possesses a degree of maturity and basic knowledge ffers 9" 
| most stimulating experiences for advanced study. The Departme 


* Will not be offered after spring semester 1981. 
| t Effective fall semester 1981 


s 
aues he. ass 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATE 


i 
8 to the M: ister of Science, Professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. 
i ‘ty œnt may study in an area of concentration such as Systems Science, 
Nications: "Y ( aie I lectrophysics (electronics, fields, and waves); Com- 
fedic: i| Engineering; Computer Science (hardware, software, and 
ter Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods; Energy 
1 grad perwer and Transmission; or Telecommunications and Computers. 
“at's indj wate programs are raeas gioar to take into consideration the stu- 
oy ividual strengths, skills, aspirations, and abilities and are determined 
Mj Consultation by the student with the faculty adviser. The program 
Rtas vide the student with a thorough understanding of the area of con- 
tt com n and with a breadth of knowledge necessary in modern engineering 
Blais of science. Each graduate student is assigned a faculty adviser on 
V du Urin udy interests, helping to develop a close student-faculty relation- 
H Collo ng the course of the program. 
Aare eium Requirement: Graduate students are required to attend several 
| a jl Colloquia each semester. These are intended to broaden the stu- 
Ae ules *Ssional m e and to encourage interaction with the faculty. 
The ora 4, Posted. 
I the * Braduate Programs are also designed to provide an educational service 
WG T technical community. Many courses have been developed 
uad with private industry and government agencies in the area. 
ber are offered both during the afternoon and evening and 


anana 
FE 
x o. 
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= 
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= 
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C 


SESS OW 


te 
" : intia| ni 


of El ectrical Engineering and Computer Science has con- 
IA the graduate program up to date through contact with recent 
Rts in x: research generated within the Department, and the addition of 
athe * De “PPropriate fields who serve as part-time and adjunct faculty. 


) epe 
y ar " irc . 
she “tment of Electrical E ngineering and Computer Science periodically 


bles 
ta > 8 detaile 
about p “tailed brochure to suiantenient the present catalogue with informa- 
[i ro nro oA , x 
"is, Spe cia] c dures, r requirements, regulations, and scope of its graduate pro- 
“Pamphlets describing specific programs are also available. 
A 
tas 
Concentration 
M 
M 
UNICATIONS 


E 205. Stochastic Signals and Noise 
08: tic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
gital Image Processing 

242. Information Theory 

43. Coding Theory 

244. Communication Theory I 

45. ommunication Theory II 

246. Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
igital Communications 

E249. Communication Systems 

E 249. ze à Communication Systems 

52. tory of Data- and Computer-Communication Networks 

3 igital Signal Processing Techniques 


"hts y 

Must 

Nir "St select a minimum of th 
Major ar linimum of t 

area 


ses designated with an asterisk as part of their 


wee cour 


THTTTETEY TY TE oe oe oe 


Tz 


-ae 


A N A A A uu uuu 


"229-9090. 9. 9 a 


SCHOOL 


EE 253: 
EE 254: 
EE 257: 
EE ?58 
EE 259 
EE 277 
EE 298 
99.300 


OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Sonar Systems 

Radar Systems 

Secure Communications 

Radio Communication Systems I 
Radio Communications Systems II 
Satellite Communication Systems 
Research 

[hesis Research 

Advanced Detection Theorv 
Communications Switching and Traffic Theory 
Data Communications 
Communications Research 


Dissertation Research 


COMPUTER HEURISTICS, MODEI ING, AND NUMERICAL METHODS 


Analytical Methods in I ngineering I 

Analytical Methods in I ngineering II 
lytical Methods in E ngineering III 
tical Methods in Engineering IV 


Introduction to Computer Systems 


Microprocessors and Microcomputers 
Discrete Structures in Cx mputing 
Advanced Data Structures 

Interactive Computer Graphics I 
Pattern Recognitio 

Simulation and Heuristics 

Artificial Intelligence 

Sequential Machines 


and Formal Languages 


nd Hybrid Computers 

itions of Numerical Methods I 

tions of Numerical Methods II t 
'ximation of Functions and Data Representations 
rical Methods in Engineering I 

rical Methods in Engineerir g II 

Numerical Methods in Eng neering III 

Numerical Methods in Engir eering IV 


Interactive Computer Graphics II 


TER SCIENCE (HARDWARE, SOFTWARE, AND SYSTEMS) 


3 


1 224: 


ts m 


n their major 


Introduction to Computer Systems 
Microprocessors and Microcomputers 


omputer Programming 


Discrete Structures in Computing 


Advanced Data Structures 
rmation Retrieval Systems 
e Computer Graphics I 


Pattern Recognition 
Design of l 
Simulati 
Artificia 


asterisk 9* "m 


ce courses designated with an 


irea 
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CS 1227: Management Information Systems and Data Base Management 
Sci 2?« 


i, ^* ^: Security and Privacy in Computet Systems 
aci ^1 
— “31: Sequential Machines | 
Sci ^1 
*1232: Automata and Formal Languages 
CSci 527 T 
« Sci <5/ Computing Systems 
i51 
1239 Comparative Computer Systems 


Theory and Practice of Microprogramming 
Fault Tolerant Systems and Design Automation 


TTTETWOTY TOTO 13 


Data Communications 


A | 
CSi 443: Advanced Computer Systems Theory I p 
| d? y 
| OSa; 246 Advanced Computer Systems Theory II 
Vee ^ . 
« Sc “25: Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms 
A ^« n 
CSc; = Design of Translators 
"c 
| CS; 38 Advanced Programming Languages 
| Xt 263 Dieital aq un vete 
"Os, 5 digital Computer Programming Systems 
*( 4267: Operat ng Systems I 
Sci 268: 


| Cs * Operating Systems II 
| Sci 278 a » oe 

‘ Analog and Hybrid Computers 
c Research 
300 Thesis Research 
Interactive Computer Graphics Il 
Computer Science Research 
Disser tion Research 


atural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
iectromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
lectromagnetic Theory and Applications II 


*ER 224. I C« inications Systems 
EE )5«. tronics of Lasers 

*ER 22. near Electronics 

ER 544^ and Integrated Optics 

EE od Industrial Electronics 


“<8: High 


frequency Electronics 


‘ER hie, Field Analysis and Potential Theory | 
EE 237: Electrodynamics 
EE 534: Microwaves and ( omponents 


«34: Elect 


EE 55 tromagnetic Wave Propagation 

the 433; 

EE 236 

EE 217. 

EE 534 | 
* &3R- | 
ER 520. 


erical Laboratory in Electromagnetics 
EE 5 > Optical Processing 
Researc h | 
1: Thesis Research ; || 
32>, ^PProximate Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics | 
23. Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design 
323 ; 
A 
399. Electrophysics Research 

' Dissertation Research 


D, 
rinciples of Microelectronics 


t a minimum of three courses designated with an asterisk as part of their 
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ENERGY CONVERSION, POWE R, AND TRANSMISSION 


EE 201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
EE 202 near System Theory | 
EE 206 Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
EE 212 'd Network Analysis 
EE 22 ustrial Electronics 
EE 26 Electromechanical Energy Conversion 
EE 264 direct Electrical Energy Conversion 
| EE 265 Electrical Power Production 
| EE 266 Electrical Power Transmission and Distribution 
| EE 267 Power Networks 
| EE 269 ies in Electrical Power Systems 
| MEDICAL ENGINEERING 
| EE 280 ntroduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and A” 
| | EE 28 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medici 
I | EE 282: Medical Insti tion I 
| EE 28 Medi Inst r n I 
7 Iw EE 285: Sensory-evoked Potentials I 
e EE 28 Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
| | *EE 289 Clinical Enginee 
if | | | EE 298 R rcl 
| | | EE 299-30 Thesis Researct 
lo | | EE 380:  Bioelectric Phenomena 
| | EE 381 Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 
| | *EE 382: Physiological Controls and Systems 
i | *EE 385:  Sensory-evoked Potentials II 
| EE 389 Medical Engineering Research 
"m | EE 399: Dissertation Research 
i 


D | SYSTEMS SCIENCE, NE ITWORKS, AND CONTROLS 


EE 201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
| EE 202 Linear System Theory I 
EE 203 Linear System Theory II 
| EE 212: Advanced Network Analysis 
| *EE 213 Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks 
f EE 215 Linear Network Synthesis I 
*EE 216 Linear Network Synthesis II 
| EE 272 Discrete Systems 
EE 273 System Optimization 
| | *EE 274 Nonlinear Systems 
*EE 27 System Identification and Adaptive Systems 
EE 276 Cybernetics 
EE 278 Spacecraft Systems Design 
EE 298 Research | 
EE 299-300 Thesis Research ^ | 
! EE 319 Systems Science, Networks and Controls Research 
*EE 371: Simulation Methods for System Analysis 
EE 372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
| EE 399: Dissertation Research "4 
dinis ot oh 
| * Doctoral students must select a minimum. of three courses designated with an asterisk 


program in their major area 


125,255.22. as 
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ATIONS AND COMPUTERS 


Elements of Communication Engineering Design II 
Stochastic Signals and Noise 

Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
Coding Theory 

Communication Theory I 

Communication Theory II 

Digi 
Data Telecommunications Networks I 


al Communications 


Issues in Computer Communications 
Communication Switching and Traffic Theory 

Data Tel nunications Networks II 

Programming and Data Structures 

Introduction to € omputer Systems 

Data Structures 

Information Retrieval Systems 

Management Information Systems and Data Base Management 
Security and Privacy in € omputer Systems 

Data Communications 


tal Computer Programming Systems 
Operating Systems I 

Operating Systems II 

Engineering Administration 


Economic Analysis in I ngineering Planning 
Finance for Engineers 
Elements of Decision-Mak ng and Problem-Solving 


Systems Analysis and Management I 


Structural Analysis of Management Problems 


tn y SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 
hg wart ment of 


| g 


jy tudy . Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers grad- 
| “tration aing lo the degree of Master of Science in the following areas of 
n. F 


"e, ` Faculty members who may serve as advisers are listed after 


m ANON 
I^ Ce MUnications (Braun, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pickholtz) 


hy °Mpute; 
s^ Fel EM Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods (Abdalla, 
| z Com an, Foley, Hoffman, Loew, Maurer, Meltzer, Zaghloul) 


Puter Sa . 
Boor ST Science (hardware, software, and systems) (Abdalla, Berko- 
Ock, m. é ) 

T, Mer "eidman, Foley, Friedman, Hoffman, Kyriakopoulos, Maurer, 
Ry Win, Zaghloul) 


Ctronh..: A 
Lan Physics (electronics, fields, and waves) (Braun, Eisenberg, Heller, 


EC u : 
Onversion, Power. and Transmission (Harrington, Kahn, Lang, 


Ica] Eng 


s S ineering (Eisenberg, Loew) 


N, aghlou C6 Networks, and Controls (Carroll, Kyriakopoulos, Lee, 
e ul) 


and Computers (Helgert, Hoffman, Meltzer, Pick- 


le Engineering Administration)) 
N red courses or programs of study in any of the areas of 


th N ach st 


: udent formulates an individualized program in consulta- 
assigned f 


aculty adviser. 


} 
b 
- 
| 
s 
- 
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Admission 


admission to graduate study (see page 27). Applicants for Master ? 
| programs in the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
| must meet the following general and specific requirements. The ist 
| credit regulations (see page 28) apply as well to courses taken as 42 
| student through the Division of University and Summer Students at 
Washington University. 


| 
f 8 
i In addition to the general requirements, the applicant must havé 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
sr 
| 1. The applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chai 
the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. ' 
| 2. The applicant must have at least a quality-point index of 2. 
scale with 4.00 maximum), or equivalent, for the last 60 semestet 
undergraduate work. (ph! 
3. The applicant must be adequately prepared in the basic scien 
and chemistry or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through 
equations). 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


s 
ond x i ave *. 
In addition to the general requirements, the applicant must F n 
| through undergraduate studies the following specific requirements 
! the area of concentration: 


Communications 


reins . ster 
1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 seme 


EE 11 and 12; or equivalent) 
2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) valet! 
R i " x u 
3. Communication theory (3 semester hours—EE 143; or ed 


Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 5 9 


NN 1. Computer programming using FORTRAN (3 semester hou 
or equivalent) d 


ics i i i ons, matrice 
I 2. Mathematics including partial differential equations, ! 


| value problems 


l 
j^ | 
UN - . or equ 
{ | 3. Probability and statistics (3 semester hours—ApSc 115; 9 
| | | i i 
nil Computer Science h a PT 
. - - > o 
1. Computer programming using FORTRAN (3 semester 1 


| | or equivalent) 
| e) À ` : »mester hours 
2. Computer hardware and computer software (6 seme: 


| and CSci 157; or equivalent) 


h 
| Electrophysics Ai 


ef 
i idii " aplace transforms (6 semest 
| 1. Networks with applications using Laplace transfor 
EE 11 and 12; or equivalent) 


"^ 


E ELE 


l : 
gi, tronics including analysis, design, and physical theory (6 semester 
20 and 121; or equivalent) 
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7 lelds and Waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or equivalent) | 
gd roy (es 
| f Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
N ; ' | 
ff». Work analysis using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours—EE 11 
) " or equivalent) 
} x é oj 1 ° a, ive 
} ^ ànd waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or equivalent) 
\ trical energy conversion (3 semester hours—EE 177; or equivalent) 
"Mica! p. : 
" Engincerin y 
"E g 
; “ther: 
LN 
: Netw : 
| iR Work theory (3 semester hours—EE 11; or equivalent) 
* Ele wi 
T Or “tonic circuit 


l 


Tr, -9mpi 
l “Quival 


N 34h 
p Scie 


y "Ohtro| 
co 


* Com 


hh: V0, 
Wisse 
| "^3 Or 
ù 


j 7 Compute 


s (6 semester hours—EE 20 and 121; or equivalent) 


T Programming (3 semester hours—CSci 51; or equivalent) 


iter hardware and software (6 semester hours—CSci 153 and 157; 
ent) 


nce, Networks, and Controls 
T Ta Otks Witl 
h ' ^5, and 113; 

Electronics (3 sem 


1 applications using Laplace transforms (9 semester hours— 
or equivalent) | 
ester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) 


theory (3 semester hours—EE 172; or equivalent) 


Unicat; z 
llcations and Computers 
2 Munication 


Puter Scier 


theory (3 semester hours—EE 143; or equivalent) 
ace (6 semester hours—CSci 51 and either CSci 150 or 


*quivalent) 
Tire ^ Where some 
V E" Complete 6 : 
S. e Comple 
Med 4, I CPTesent m 
Mote pane UNClassifj 
fing admitted 


undergraduate deficiencies exist, the student may be 
emester hours of undergraduate work. Normally this 
ted prior to enrolling in graduate courses. If such de- 
Ore than 6 semester hours, the applicant may be ad- 
ed student to complete a specified undergraduate program 
aS a graduate student. | 


"tram of Stedy 

admis.: 
1 is Nu to the Master of Science degree program, the graduate stu- 
y formu]: a faculty adviser. In consultation, the student and faculty 
ram Tw- the program of study and complete the form Graduate 
j Prov, —À (Form 1) for submission to the Department Chairman 
iulio his form should be completed prior to or at the student's first 


Tam 


h mission È Consultation, the student should determine whether to 
e l 


?n to pursue the nonthesis option. 
9f study for the Master of Science degree will consist of a 


qu esis Semester credit hours of graduate-level courses and 6 semester 
ate > 


’ 9T, for the nonthesis option, a minimum of 33 credit hours of 
Courses. With the thesis, a minimum of 12 credit hours must be 
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in the major field of concentration, and no less than three graduate © 
must be in areas other than the student’s area of concentration (major): | W 
nonthesis option, a minimum of 21 credit hours must be in the major n 
no less than three courses must be in areas other than the student's major 

A maximum of three courses at the 100 level may be counted wt ip 
requirements for the degree; the course description must specify 
course may be taken for graduate credit. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


After completing the prescribed program in either the thesis of the oy 
option, the student must pass the Master's Comprehensive Examinalio "L 
examination is scheduled twice a year. On the prescribed form, an axe ™ 
the deadline, students must notify the Department of their intent © Zug 
examination. Thereafter, requests to withdraw must be submitted 12 wri 
advance of the examination date. Unexcused absence constitutes 2 mo 
and is regarded as a failure of the examination. The examination lasts T4 
tire day, and the student is asked to solve several problems relating t0 , opi 
ject matter of his major area of study. The student must demonstrate ! : fh 
to apply what has been learned while pursuing a formal graduate progi RA 
examination is not limited to those specific courses which the studen 
en, but is designed to demonstrate the student's ability to integrate 
from several course areas as well as to learn from the readings. pis 

A student who fails the Master's Comprehensive Examination on "A 
attempt may be re-examined one more time if approval is given oY w 
propriate examining committee. In the event of failure to pass the gans "| 
tion on the second attempt, the student's candidacy and graduate s | 
minate. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM h 


The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Scien 
uate study leading to a Professional degree. This program is for SU. ef ih 
are interested in pursuing course work beyond the Master's degree Wl geio] 
sis on applied subject material rather than on research. Successful e A 
the Professional degree program leads to the degrees of Engineer ^. P 
Scientist. Students may study for the Professional degree in the follo 
of concentration, Communications; Computer Science (hardware Engi? Ji 
systems); Electrophysics (electronics, fields, and waves); Medical owe h 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls; Energy Conversion» (ego h 
Transmission; and Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical p 


in an yl } 
There are no formal required courses or programs of study 1? fos A 
h student 


ware A É A 


areas of concentration for the Professional degree. Eac culty i 
an individualized program in consultation with the assigned fa i 
| 

1 1 m 
Admission N AL 


3 3 qui i} 
In addition to the School of Engineering and Applied Science age 


for admission to graduate study toward a Professional degree 


T 
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zm 

kr Plicants for the Professional degree programs in the Department of 
Ni cal Engineering and Computer Science must meet the following general 
l Pecific requirements. 

M 

NE 

| ML REQUIREMENTS 


ji 
4 . . . 
k be applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
; Pértment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 

m * applicant must have a quality-point index of at least 3.0 (on a scale 
IM ®Ximum), and two years of professional experience after obtaining the 
1 *gree, 
la. PPlicant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics, 
hu istry or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential 

ns) dd 


line RE 
à Addis: : 

h ition to the general requirements, the applicant must have satisfied 
hor Previous studies the following specific requirements according to the 


QUIREMENTS 


"Oncentration: 
je ications 
Mopo ester hours of statistical theory of communication and 3 semester 
s Information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, and 244; or equivalent. 
Puter í 


h Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 


tate] Semester hours of computer science and numerical methods at the 
7 ĉvel—CsSci 201, 223, and 281; or equivalent. 
u ; 
Y d Science 
ely 
i, © Semester 


co hours of computer system design and software beyond the 
Mpiler ] f 


anguage—CSci 201 and 213; or equivalent. 


^ . 

y Physics 

tlve - 

hate j Mester hours of physical electronics and electromagnetics at the 
ty “Yel—EE 201, 206, 207, and 221; or equivalent. 


0 : v 
ing. "Version, Power, and Transmission 
leg ester hours of electrical machine theory and networks at the grad- 
ical = 202, 261, and 266; or equivalent. 
| a. 
Wely 8 neering 


3j je Mester hours of medical engineering at the graduate level —EE 

M E. < and 283; or equivalent. 

Mey. "C6, Networks, and Controls 

pa e ester hours of network system analysis at the graduate level, in- 

y op oWledge of state space and linear graph theory—EE 201, 202, 203, 

1 ap i equivalent. 

Ms, cant Who fails to meet the above specific requirements, but meets 

m ines SSion requirements, may be admitted with a program of study 

‘4 Mat eased beyond the minimum requirements so that sufficient back- 
eria] may be covered. 


0 
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Program of Study 


Upon admission to the Professional degree program, the student is sf 
faculty adviser. Together they will formulate a program of study fof" | 
dent which must contain a minimum of 30 semester hours of court y 
complete the form “Graduate Program of Study.” Programs of study ^ 
subsequent changes must be approved by both the faculty adviser 
Department Chairman. T 

The program of study for the Professional degree in the Depa 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science will normally consist 9 At, 
mum of 18 semester hours of graduate-level courses in the major af ait 
centration and a minimum of 9 additional semester hours of grad | 
courses outside the major area but in support of the student's pro r 
student who is changing the major area from that studied for the io? 
degree or who is lacking the specific requirements needed for admis j 
be required to take additional courses to make up deficiencies. 
tional work should not normally exceed 12 semester hours. 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE PROGRAM 


(2d 
ience of ip y 


The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer — scient H 


grams of graduate study leading to the degree of Doctor OF ' 
areas of concentration listed below. There are no formal requ! vot 
programs of study in the areas listed. Upon admission, each studen jl 
an individualized program in consultation with the assigned facu 


Special fields of each faculty member are listed below. 
ABDALLA, A.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. , of yl 

Digital Computer Systems; Time-sharing Systems; Logical Desig? 

ing Circuits; Microprocessors. j if 

queis cies ct ^ i ; mr lied "sf 
BERKOVICH, S.—Associate Professor of Engineering and ApP S | 

Information Systems; Data Structures; Associative Memories an 


BOCK, P.—Special Lecturer in Engineering. . "^. 
Computer Science; Simulation; Programming Languages; MicroP | 
tems. sii 

«ad SC 

BRAUN, E.H.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Antenna Theory; Coding Theory; Physical Electronics. 

CARROLL, R.L.—Associate Professor of Engineering and AP 
Control Theory; Adaptive Systems. 

r ras r : jent? i 

EISENBERG, M.F.—Professor of Engineering and Applied so 

Medical Engineering; Thermography; Evoked Response; Ultra NA 
i : - 4 ; ie 

FELDMAN, M.B.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Appl l 

Computer Science, Automata Theory; Programming Language? A j 
: 4 d : ‘ed Scie 

FOLEY, J.D.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Š oy) 
Interactive Computer Graphics; System Modeling and Meast NI 
Factors of the Man-Machine Interface; Distributed Processing 


ing. 


| 


plied $ 


aaa 


= 2 
ntt n 
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"cture and Organization; Switching Theory and Logic De- 
uite. Din Processors; Diagnosis and Fault Tolerant Design of Digital Cir- 
in ° -^IBItal System Design Automation. 
| NINGTON. RJ 


Simy] ti Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering. 

^ a e ` n . ` TT 

tient œ, ON and Control of Electrical Machinery and Power Systems; Tran- 
en tabil; e J J 

lt c... llity; Transmission Line Switching Transients; Computer Modeling. 


d l, H.- Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 


i : 

LN ication and Information Theory; Coding Theory. 

| hfore R.B.- -Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 

| lug, Pon Processing; Computer-to-Computer Communication Networks; 

e ; N » 4 » 6 

Nore ^mmunications: Electromagnetic Radiation. 

| "MA I Se ae : ne x 

| Compute , L..J.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
tms. gt Science: Security and Privacy; Criminal Justice Information Sys- 


5^; SOc;- ; 
Mn cial Implications. 


A 


oC Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
^s, Microwave Components; Fiber Optics; Electrophysics. 
Siena Senior Scientist. 
ly lA cessing; Applications to Radar. 
Nine," OULOS, N.—Associate Pr 
Om » 
Ming Aided Network Desi 
ANG a 
LR. : : 
V H.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Ad. Pro = E 
| 


w Pagation in Random Media; Remote Sensing; Phase-Locked Loops; 
è Mive Array 
ays, 


ofessor of Engineering and Applied 


gn; System Theory; Control Theory; Digital 


l — NN : - p " . * * ot 
Netw : "Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
ky ^ Linear Systems. 


Pater i UM Associate Professor of Engineering. 

Weep ©gnition; Medical Engineering; Signal Processing. 

pute, w: D.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 

| tics “lence, Correctness of Programs, Analysis of Algorithms; Se- 
uu E l'ogramming Languages. 

NN A.C —Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 


Vbrig “ 9mputer Systems: 
UM Computation 1 
Mio, SR, 


0 
Sten ogr 


Data Base Systems; Multiprocessor Systems; 


xh 
— Research Professor. 


y s; Ging; Special-Purpose Computer Languages; Automatic Test 
Kho; T tibuted Data Processing Systems. 


NUM ~—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 


‘Cations, Computer Communications Networks; Communica- 
TN 

lie, UL, . 3 T 

hu Assistant Professor of Engineering. 


an ^ 
ig à Nonlinear N 


Aj etworks and Systems; Computer-Aided Network 
rithms €sign; Con 


nputer Science; Programming Languages; Analysis 
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Admission " 
In addition to the School of Engineering and Applied Science requi, 
admission to graduate study toward the Doctor of Science degree i 
34), applicants for the Doctor of Science degree in the Depag 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science must meet the following 
and specific requirements. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


| 

l. The applicant must be recommended for admission by the cuit 

the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science: w 

2. The applicant must have a minimum quality-point index of dint" 

scale of 4.00 maximum), or equivalent, in graduate course work ead! i 

Master's degree. es 
nce 


3. The applicant must be adequately prepared in the basic scie jf 
and chemistry or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through 
equations). 

SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS F 
= , , als? 

In addition to the above general requirements, the applicant must ath 


through previous studies the following specific requirements acc? 
area of concentration (major area): 


Communications d3 
Nine semester hours of statistical theory of communication dale 
hours of information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, and 244; or equ! 


Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods jet 


Twelve semester hours of numerical methods at the graduate 
201, 223, and 281; or equivalent. 
: i 
Computer Science v 
An , A re 
Twelve semester hours of computer system design and softwa 
use of a compiler language—CSci 201 and 213; or equivalent. 


Electrophysics 
Twelve semester hours of electronics and electromagnetic fie 
the graduate level—EE 201, 206, 207, and 221; or equivalent. 


Medical Engineering 
Twelve semester hours of medical engineering at the 
280, 281, 282, and 283; or equivalent. 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls m 
Twelve semester hours in network system analysis at the 8! 01, ' 

cluding a knowledge of state space and linear graph theory— 

and 273; or equivalent. if 


: , L 

An applicant who fails to meet the above specific requirem af dy 
all other admission requirements, may be admitted with 4 pr ffc 

which is increased beyond the minimum requirements $0 t at 

ground material may be covered for doctoral studies. 


p" 


M. 


Pa e tutt m aa 
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"bam of . 
" Study 


i 

oe ti L» à; , 
|o, ‘Ne Of admission, the graduate student in pursuit of a Doctor of 
ence "Bree in the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 


"im assigned a f 
t t e adviser, 
foreign | 
y formu! 


aculty adviser in the major area of study. In consulta- 
the student will determine the two minor areas of study 
anguage important in the student's field of study. Together 
Y Eraminati ate a program of study for the student leading to the Qualify- 
orm - lon and complete the form “Graduate Program of Study" 
LM ` OBgrams of study and any subsequent changes must be approved 
| S faculty adviser and Department Chairman. 

[uos AREA 


4" Dto 
I n Sram of studi 


m es for the Doctor of Science degree will normally consist 
If 39 ajor are 


LO seme, à of concentration and two minor areas totaling a minimum 
Ste, ET hours of graduate-level courses (200 and above) beyond the 
Nor a Bree level. A minimum of 15 semester hours must be taken in the 


4 area, à minimum of three courses designated with an asterisk in the 
h $ of concentr 


Meo O is ch 
i admission requirements may be required to take 
ake up deficiencies. Such additional work should not 
semester hours. 


S Stud 

] ent j 

My ype t in Consultation w 
Yh ' ch include 
» , "dents who 
NEST 


ith the faculty adviser formulates a program of 
S two minor areas as part of the total doctoral studies. For 
; take their minor area studies within the Department of 
“ate ro Bineering and Computer Science, the following courses specify 
4 °8rams in each minor area: 


Munig 
| lllons— EE 204: 205 or 241: 243: and 244 or 249 


Pute 
à. * Henr; 
ki Heuristics, Modeling and Numerical Methods—CSci 201, 223, and 


*nce—CSci 201, 213, and 237 or 263 


mme EE 201, 206, 207, and 221 
“Tsion, Power, and Transmission—EE 202, 261, 264, and 265 
Dine, ,. 
m... TN8—EE 280, 281, 282, and 283 
Min, “lence, Ne 
i | 

d T areas ] ; 

i Pute, "hi not confined to the Department of Electrical Engineering 
mal Suc “lence, but may be taken from other departments within the 

ya... 


55 Mathematics, Statistics, Operations Research, and Physics. 
‘imum of 


tworks, and Controls—EE 202, 203 212, and 273 


4, UJ, Z 


UM three graduate-level courses constitutes a minor area. 

I 

* Qual 3 EXAMINATION 

d ying E 
Of tyg s "Xaminatio 


Part n for doctoral students in the Department is com- 
S. 


ll incoming doctoral students must pass the first exam- 


SS € 


dits 


eo 


er ———— — 
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ination within five semesters of their entrance. This first examinati 
Department's Master's Comprehensive Examination (MCE) in the mi i$ 
The student must demonstrate superior performance to qualify formally ‘ 
dent in the Department at the doctoral level. The requirement to take a 
examination is waived for a student who has received an M.S. degre? Ty 


4 
dd 


a = 


department and, within two years prior to entrance, has demonstrat sf 
C "r^ i " " jm 

performance on the MCE. A student may take the MCE only two vt 
: , nes fe i : wil’ 

ure to show superior performance on the MCE in the major field 


in termination of the student’s candidacy. i 

Upon completion of the student's formal program of study and it 
onstrating superior performance on the MCE and passing the foreig "^. y 
examination, the student is prepared to complete the Qualifying EX d 
The purpose of this second part of the Qualifying Examination is 0 " 
that the student's depth and breadth of background and intellectual ff 
ment are adequate to support doctoral research and investigation we 
area. After the 1980-81 academic year, the second part of the Qual 
amination will be given only in the spring semesters. if 

This second portion of the Qualifying Examination is composed p 
ten part covering the major area (one day) and each minor area "n 


each). In addition and subsequent to the written examination, theret i0 
i 


oral examination. The student must pass the entire second part 9 a 
ifying Examination. A candidate who fails any portion of the Pa ’ 
on the first attempt may take those portions of the Examination il” 
time if approval is given by the appropriate examining committee: "L 
pass the Qualifying Examination will terminate the student's Can “a 
doctoral program. "n 

The questions on the Qualifying Examination are not limited t0 ^. 4 


cific areas in which the student has taken course work, but are d 
m seve y 
nt 


demonstrate the student's ability to integrate the material fro ; 
areas as well as from individual study and readings. Hence, the S^» iy! 
be familiar with the contemporary work of the current journals nist 
tents of the books on the particular reading lists in the areas O exa 
well as those used in the course work. 


DISSERTATION 


"M 
; i - — PE „ stude", 
After successfully completing the Qualifying Examination, the (i 


arrangements for the assignment of a research director (no ju" 
student's faculty advisor), who selects an appropriate advisory com T i 
duties of the advisory committee are to be aware of the student? 5 gi 
development and, in conjunction with the research director, b: P us 
to the student. After the student completes his dissertation, the 9 We 


addition o! my 
ot 


t nee 


N 
Uu 


mittee will become the examining committee with the 
new person. The dissertation should be of such quality th 
able for publication in the open literature. Doctoral students ar 
publish their work. 


at all of 
e en 


A 


M 
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Metical Engineering Graduate Courses* 


20 Agr po 
l Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 
: ransient response and natural modes of electrical systems; techniques for 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; Fourier 
and Laplace transforms. Inversion, integration in the complex plane, Sam- 
Pling; discrete systems, Z-transforms; applications, Prerequisite: graduate | 


ih ee oe ee ee eT 


Status, (Fall and spring—evening) (Heller) 


2 1: 
02 Linear System Theory I (3) 


Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; system descrip- 


tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear operators; 


x 


Mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical and computer 
| rolutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state response. Pre- 
equisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening) (Kyriakopoulos) 


203; : 
3 Linear System Theory Il (3) 


Operties; controlability and observability of linear systems; sen- 
: d stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfer- 
unction matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators. 
Inear Composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. (Spring—evening) 
( yriakopoulos) 


| 

20, 
, Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) | 
| 


System pr 
Sitivity an 


Probability, 
random Vari 
Mean-squ 


random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 

ables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 

Conse, ared estimation; Stationary estimation, stationary Tandom pro- 

With $, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
munja e Bastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com- 
equi Cations, control theory, computer science. Prerequisite: ApSci 115 or 

205 ‘valent, (Fall and spring—day and evening) (Lang) 

Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) 

Probao; Chains, State classification, Kolmogorov equation; applications to | 
oni Uistic finite-state machines. Birth-death process, applications to | 
ontine theory, buffer problems, and the design of communication nets. 

: uous state processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and estima- 

Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic difference and 

equations. Applications to communication theory, control 

Puter science, and propagation theory of random media. Pre- 

ApSci 115 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) (Lang) 


e ory, com 
*quisite. 


206 Elect 
. rOmagnetic Theory and Applications I (3) | 
review of vector-phasors and Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic 
effect tals, power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin 
roxi SOtropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchoff 
Imation: elementary applications. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva- 
20 ’ (Fall—evening) (Lang) | 


l | 
i... "magnetic Theory and Applications II (3) | 


Ntr TM x : r 

leaky action to advanced techniques for problems in electromagnetics; | 

approp aves and complex wave-types, stationary phase and steepest descent | 
Mations for integrals in the complex plane. Discrete and continu- 


Ous 
D Spectra. Application to optical fibers, surface and leaky wave an- 


Ne 
y m 
“un, emb, t Dx A : 
* The ours, Whose name appears at the end of each course description is the director for 
* director is not necessarily the instructor for any given semester. 
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208 


212 


213 


215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) ic gt] 
i ng 

Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of ains 
one-port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and (tict sy 
thesis techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and Tate 
Three-terminal RC network synthesis approximation in t C ctof- \ 
time domains. Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of instru 
even years—evening) (Lee) 

216 Linear Network Synthesis II (3) » 


221 


equivalent. (Fall—evening) (Braun) | 

5 s "j 

222 Physical Electronics II (3) imet f 
3 ans ati . solids, dao y 

The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of so semicon! 


1 
1 is »ds ji 
tennas, ground wave propagation. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equ 
206. (Spring—evening) (Lang) 


Digital Image Processing (3) 
Properties of images and visual systems. Picture descriptio™ f 
È ; 
and quantization. One- and two-dimensional image transform, W 
including Fourier, Cosine and Hadamard. Methods of imag mi 
ment and restoration. Image coding and data compression 


Automated image analysis and recognition. Prerequisite 


Spring—evening) (Loew) 


Advanced Network Analysis (3) T 
" . " ; o’ a 
Network theorems, network functions, relationship of parts y. 
functions; network properties, realizability and causality CO" W 
puter-aided network analysis. Prerequisite: EE 201, 202; 0f 
(Spring, odd years—evening) (Kyriakopoulos) 


Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks (3) Ry 
Description and use of network analysis programs such mo 
CORNAP, and NASAP. Algorithmic methods for time ani al 94 
domain analysis of networks using a digital computer, numer w, 
of state equations, fast Fourier transform, network design 97 uy 
searches on digital computers, synthesis of electrical networks woth 
strained optimization techniques in the time domain, Pe ancy) 


through approximation such as Fourier series, Chebysche odd y 
Padé approximation. Prerequisite: EE 51, 212. (Fall, 
evening) (Kyriakopoulos) 


NE 
Advanced topics in passive one-port and two-port synthesis. Digg 
to n-port synthesis. Active network synthesis using negat! E 
controlled sources, NIC, gyrator, operational amplifiers, y ed pel 
Synthesis of distributed integrated networks. Computer af 
optimization. Prerequisite: EE 215. (Spring, odd y% 
(Lee) 

Physical Electronics I (3) i evitd 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electro" um af! 
sical mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the bi^ : pÉ’ 

wave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequis 


perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to iode 
other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel ui 
lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221. (Spring—evening) (Bra 


» 
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23 Optical Communications Systems (3) 


Optica] communication channels; survey of laser sources; modulation; 
Ine-of-sight links: system models and analysis; detection, photoemitters, 
Photodiodes, and photoconductors; noise mechanisms and signal-to-noise 

analysis; optical fiber waveguides, electromagnetic field description of | | 
Material, waveguide, and modal dispersion; optic fiber cabling, repeaters, 

and Systems analysis; integrated optic components. Prerequisite: EE 207, 

e. (Spring, even years—ev ening) (Kahn) 


EUH TT TT E —— 


224 Electronics of Lasers (3) 


Basic Concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; inversion 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; or- 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers, Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Pre- 
l'equisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, 1981 and every third year there- 
after evening) (Kahn) 


22 : 

5 Nonlinear Electronics (3) 
Analysis and 
Switching, swe 
Negative resist 


design of electronic components and systems operating as 
eping, gating, and pulse generators; study of multivibrators, 
ance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscilla- 


tors, Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent. (Fall, even years—evening) 
(Heller) 
26k 
| Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) 
Single-mode 


in and multimode propagation in stepped-index and gradient- 
E Optical fibers: scattering and attenuation characteristics of fibers, 
ase Velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy transport, ray | 


SE NS Se 


kecing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism; directional coup- 
' Modulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films; coupled-mode 

M Prerequisite: EE 223 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years— 
ening) (Kahn) 


27 
Industria} Electronics (3) 


cors Cations of electronic devices in industry; continuous and sampled ] 
Cire rol systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing and counting 
Uits; reliability and automatic checking equipment; digital control of | 


(g aine tools. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent; and graduate status. 
Pring, odd years. evening) (Heller) 


228 h; 
High-frequency Electronics (3) 


Sign . ; : " 
fila and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state, crossed- 
* SPace-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and amplifying | 


devices 
fuit that lay the foundation of modern communication systems. Pre- 
Site 


2 : EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) (Heller) | 
Fiel 
Ge d Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 
Jener- » eae ; 
iac Study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate solution of | 
ems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, 
funge aVitation, Emphasis on mathematical methods such as Green's | 
men, variational methods, principal axis transformations, and multi- 
: nal. Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, 1981 
23» " “ry third year thereafter—evening) (Heller) 
le 
"trodynamic, (3) 


Peci T 3 4 : 
Ormula tery of relativity and the Lorentz transformation; Minkowski | 
ati 


9n. Maxwell's equations in the context of special relativity, elec- 
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wy 
: mil 
tromagnetic potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian and Ha y 
formulations, radiation from moving charges. Introduction to "e 
electrodynamics. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, even ye 
(Braun) 


233 Microwaves and Components (3) NT. 
E . i . matchi" i 
High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems; = cout 
niques; scattering parameters; transfer parameters; directions e f 
cavity resonators; Faraday rotation; ferrite isolators and circ" 
requisite: EE 207. (Fall—evening) (Kahn) 
234 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) rd 


Retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole e pif 
array fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by sphere gr 
agation in electrically and magnetically anisotropic media SUCA ^g! 
tric crystals, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave pro jg! 
inhomogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange’s k qu 
parameters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding technique (P 
tion in stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 20^ 
even years—evening) (Lang) 


N 
w 
Im] 


Antennas (3) "T, 
ari 


General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current , di", 
larization, the far field approximations, radiation from curre? xim" 
tions, field equivalence theorems, the geometrical optics app, aft? 
aperture antennas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, ^ , 
tions to specific antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: 
(Spring, odd years—evening) (Kahn) 


236 Plasma Dynamics (3) 


Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic ici 4 
hydrodynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statis KA 
of turbulence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation: ^ p 
transport equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequ ) 
(Spring, 1980 and every third year thereafter —evening) (Bra 


237 Waves in Random Media (3) 


Propagation and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, r 

waves in random media, scattering from rough surfaces a 

distributed particles, turbulence. Applications to propagation 

and fog. Laser beam scintillations, remote sensing, and : 

channel modeling. Computer simulation by Monte Carto 

Prerequisite: EE 204, 207. (Fall, 1980 and every third Y 
evening) (Lang) 


and : 


238 Remote Sensing (3) PL. 
Description and analysis of active and passive remote -— rt a 
including scattermeters, real aperture imaging and synthe ors id 
dars. Sensing of surface, subsurface and atmospheric param techt y 
wave, infrared and optical frequencies. Analysis of radiome E rofl 
using radiative transport theory; inverse scattering meine (pr 
version. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, odd years—even 


239 Numerical Laboratory in Electromagnetics (3) lems A 
T . ; atic prO "Lud 
Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic P rnission » 
with scattering by complex shapes, antenna design, tran? 


= 
ot aas? 
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anisotropic and dispersive media, electrodynamic interactions with charged 
particles Convergence experiments dealing with moment methods, hybrid 
GTD, variational computations. Prerequisite: EE 207 and CSci 100. 

(Fall, 1g) (Kahn) 


even years—even 


241 Information Theory (3) 


Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication channels, chan- 
nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the perform- 
ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary symmetric chan- 
nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory. Prerequi- 


site: EE 204 (Fall—evening) (Helgert) 


242 Coding 1 heory (3) 
The PCM Communication System, mathematics of coding; groups, rings, 
and fields; linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndromes error 
Correction and deletion capability, minimum distance; performance bounds 
9f linear codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polynomial algebras and 
Galois fields, shift-register implementation; cyclic codes: implementation 
and performance; BCH codes: encoding, decoding, minimum distance, 
the BCH decoding algorithm, burst-correction codes, convolutional codes, 
Sequential and Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes. Prerequisite: EE 


2 3 . x 
v» (Spring—evening) (Helgert) 


243 c 
Communication Theory I (3) 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Gaus- 
ai noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and 
Oncoherent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogo- 


nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance of communications 
Prerequisite: 


in j i i M 1 ; > 

sp aussian noise; comparison of communications systems. i 
~ 204 . * n Dick. 

h l £04 or equivalent (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (I ick 
0 tz) 


244 c 
Communication 1 heory II (3) 


schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of quantizing 
at the receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal and simplex 
cod, communication. Convolutional codes; bounds on arte o8 
ss by sequential (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MA _(Viter ) 
hee thms, Fading and dispersive channels, diversity techniques and 
BE 545 'formance. Topics from analog communications. Prerequisite: 


(Spring—day and evening) (Pickholtz) 


45 Q; 

` Signa Detection and Estima ion Theory (3) 
tion tical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, pou 

p: ^ theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of signa 

Stee and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman ened ed 
241 d the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prereq ¢ 
^t^ 244; or equivalent. (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 


46 Mi. 
Digital Communications (3) 
ham transmission for data, voice, and video. Modern practice in data 
icti cation; voice digitization, PCM, delta modulation, rendo 
uh, Coding. Bounds for digital signaling, pulse dispersion an Aes 
EM Interference. Nyquist criteria, eye openings; adaptive — ais 
ion feedback, partial response techniques. be ag Puit 
Bless” extraction, synchronization and jitter. Transmission codes. Mi 
ng and framing. Error control for data. Digital switching and inte- 


—o o o0 rv 


—— ——ÓM—ÓÓ MÀ — ur 


— 
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o 
grated digital networks. Topics from spread spectrum and "a 
munications. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244 or equivalent. (Spr 
ning) (Pickholtz) 


247 Communication Systems (3) j 
à ase 


"m d 
08 


Analysis and design of coherent communication systems. Ph 
loop dynamics noise behavior and optimization. Parameter ia 
theory and Wiener filters with application to optimum demodt! f 
analog waveforms (DSB-AM. SSB-AM, FM). Partially cohete 

demodulation. Comparative analysis of modulation systems. ru 


Y 


4 : : : al jmp?" 
acquisition and synchronization. Selected topics in channel -— [s 
and multiple access. Prerequisite: EE. 241, 244. (Fall—eveni"* 
holtz) 


248 Data Communication Systems (3) sa, 

> + ted carn” y 
Introduction to data networks. Common carriers, specialized e I 
ue added networks. Operations, facilities, services, tariffs. Data ^j 


fe 
" 


sion over the telephone network. Channels, carriers systems, ^! fo" 
Terminals, modems, multiplexors, concentrators, communication jj 
sors. Standards and protocols. Coding for error control, dat ye d? 
Data transmission via satellite. Communication software. Surv i? 
mestic and foreign data networks. Regulatory and econom” 9) 
(Fall—evening) (Helgert) (Should be taken in sequence with pp” 
249 Theory of Data- and Computer-Communication Networks 6) 
(Formerly Data Telecommunication Networks) ea T i 
Design and analysis of computer-communication and termin? j^ 
networks. Line, message and packet switching. Traffic theory an W 
Queuing models. Delay and cost minimization, topological z esit! 
rithms, Network routing, polling, and flow control. Analysis t or ^, 
protocols for packet switched structures. Prerequisite: EE 4 ith P F 
(Spring—evening) (Pickholtz) (Should be taken in sequence W! 


*250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) h | 
` : : Sti | ec iP 

Essential elements of an electrical communication system, Prequenl wg 

data signals; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, uin, 


pulse code modulation and comparative performance. sign! Fo 
C 


*251 Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) Lost $ 
Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. d maj 
switched telephone network. Transmission system layout prt 
sign considerations. Overall system design of microwave 
Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communic ites: * 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of — cant ^ri 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of S!£ desi? iy 
meters for a typical satellite communications link. Overa ! 
cable communication system. Digital transmission and a 
band data transmission. Frequency allocation. (As amm 
holtz) " y 

Sra tj inet 
* EE 250 and 251 cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School am 
Applied Science. 


ra ait" 


jnals- (p 


Ree ees 
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252 Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3) 
Digital signal processing and data reduction techniques; applications to 
Communications, controls, image enhancement, radar, and speech process- | 
ing. Least-squares fitting of polynomials; sampling and quantization. Re- 
Cursive and nonrecursive digital filter design. Generation and shaping of 

| Pseudo-random noise. Estimation of correlation functions and spectral 

*nsities, Digital processing for Kalman-Bucy filters. Extraction of signals 
4nd timing from noise. Fast Fourier and Hadamard transforms. Software 


LAAS Aa M ES E E E OE OO 3 


l and hardware implementation of signal processing algorithms. Prerequi- ' 
Site: EE 51 or equivalent; EE 204; and graduate status. (Fall—eve- 


ning) ( Helgert ) 


253 Sonar Systems (3) 


Underw 


| ater sound propagation; transducer and transducer arrays; detec- 
| tion E 


localization, and tracking techniques; array processing; time compres- 
Son correlation and digital processing of signals; effects of nonhomo- 


8eneous noise fields: applications to navigation and communications in 
the ocean environment. Prerequisite: EE 204. (Fall—evening) (Hel- 
Bert) 


254 Radar Systems (3) 


The radar equation, range and resolution limits; MTI radars; detection and 
estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection in clutter; signal 
esign; ambiguity functions: Doppler radar; phased arrays; synthetic aper- 
| ture techniques; digital and optical processing and computer control. Ap- 
Plications, Prerequisite: EE 206, 244. (Spring—evening) (Helgert) | 


2 ; 
35 Optical Processing (3) 


Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum analysis, opti- 
cal memories and systems, holography and holographic techniques, prop- 
erties and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequisite: EE 201. 
(Fall, €ven years—evening) (Kahn) 


257 $ 
Secure C ommunications (3) 


S rly Issues in Computer Communications) 
>Pread-spectrum techniques, time and frequency hopping, direct —— 
eng. Link jamming models and jamming effectiveness. Adaptive nul 
gae arrays, nulling algorithms, effects of intelligent jammers. Data 
E encryption, data encryption standards and public key cryptosystems. 
2s "requisite: EE 242, 244. (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 

3 Radio Comm 
Analysis an 
Satellite, 
and ch 
Scatter; 


Of ove 
ing 


(Form e 


unication Systems I (3) i | 
d design of microwave communication systems for terrestrial, 
and over-the-horizon scatter radio channels. Propagation effects 
annel characterization including refraction, reflection, multipath, 
ng, and absorption. Effects of earth curvature and characteristics 
r-land and over-water propagation. Antenna considerations includ- | 
gain, directivity, polarization, and antenna patterns. Frequency and | 


t e * + A . ha 1 
int division multiplexing and modulation techniques. Effects of noise, ! 
2 erference, and fading. Diversity techniques. Prerequisite: EE 206, 


159 (Fall—evening) (Lang) 
Ra i | | 
dio Communication Systems II (3) | 

rag, P hology of the ionosphere, propagation of ionspherically reflected 
npo aves, anomalous ionospheric propagation mechanisms, linear an- 

na Structures, atmospheric noise, digital modulation techniques, non- 
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fading channel E 
Prerequisite: EE 258 0 
evening) (Lang) 


channel 
typical VLF, LF, 


sion of instructor. 


Gaussian performance, diversity, 


and HF system design. 
(Spring 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) »" 
Characteristics of synchronous mz ichines, synchronous reactance di 
theories, synchronizing generators and parallel operation of dit 

characteristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit di 


steady-state and dynamic performance of alternating current 
(Fall—evening) (Harrington) 
264 Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) d 
Theory and practice for direct production of electricity using d soli 
thermionic converters, fuel and batteries. Concepts O ut 
energy bands, work function and conversion efficiency, and 
(Spring—evening) (Heller) 


cells, 


265 Electrical Power Production (3) 
x tri 
Integration of energy systems to produce and distribute elec 


ef " 
Assessment of te Py 


WE 
r 


systems in terms of energy, ts, 

n 

availability, system constrall - 

) vital inves” gj 
impact, material equipment, construction, ca[ 

pricing, 


energy 


powe r, 
performance, 
mental 


capacity, resource, 


eration 
straints. 


stitution” ag 
costs, benefit for resource and in sou 


al $ 
and other systems for optima my 
: storage p 
cogeneration, grid connection, " si. 
utility, community and demand ^ ation n 
control. Use of fossil fuels, biomass. hydrogen, on a ont!” 
hydro, geothermal. tidal. wave, MU 
: LH erm 
fusion, fission, photovoltaic, solar thermal, ples 

F r . ab 

pipeline, high voltage AC & DC, low voltage DC, @ 


s. 
cryogenics, batteries, engines, motors, and heat pump’ 
odd years 


energy 
Interface of 
Concepts of 
and demand 
Pollution 
faction, 


conversion, 


limiting in 


ocean thermal, 
drodynamics, 
tanker, 
wave, 


evening) (Harrington) 


266 Electrical Power Transmission and Distribution (3) m 
ML 
urrent 


ete, ; 
ind multi-phase high voltage transmission line param assi 
s (f 
impedance and waves. Shunt and serie a fil 
1 j 
user loading; current surges, interference, protectio! (9? 


Standing 
active 


ns. 
power factors; substation design and distribution systen 
even years—evening) (Heller) 
/ 
7 Powe > ' PT. 
267 Power Networks (3) s of po ie 
; a) 
Symmetrical components, short and opened circuit analys relia abili 
works, stability of electrical grids, fault analysis, networ "a. 


of 
quency control, load flow analysis Prerequisite: permission 


advisor. (Fall, 1g) (Harrington) 


even years even 


269 Issues in Electrical Power Systems (3) 
Electrical effects of overhead transmission lines, coroné | magne! v 
| 
television interference, audible noise emission, electric anc aton 


ring 
(Harr! 
and ozone emissions. (Spring, odd years—evening) I 


Discrete Systems (3) 


„tra 
Sampling processes and theorems; Z-transforms and modified Z7 ap 
responses of discrete systems using transformation oie 
equations; stability criteria; design of digital controller for years zn 
Prerequisite: EE 202 or equivalent. (Spring, even 7 


(Kyriakopoulos) 
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273 Sys TEES 

3 System Optimization (3) e 
Parameter optimization problems; theory of minima and maxima. Optimi- 
Zation problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations; the maximum 


: | 
j Principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization problems with | 
ó constraints; optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal prob- 
: lems, Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) (Carroll) 
: 


mUEW-CTTTTTTTTYY 7— 


274 Nonlinear Systems (3) 


Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to approximate 


analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliu- 
| v's asymptotical method and Tsypkin’s locus. Forced oscillations—jump 
i Fesonance, Stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, Luré’s problem, and 
im. method. Prerequisite: EE 203. (Spring, odd years—evening) 
arroll) | 


275 System Identification and Adaptive Systems (3) 
Introduction to the adaptive problem and practical applications. Deter- 
Mining the mathematical representation of systems—the identification 
Problem. Optimal estimation of states in the presence of uncertainties. 
| Adaptive Systems. Prerequisite: EE 203, 204; or equivalent. (Fall, 
even years—evening) (Lee) 


276 Cybernetics (3) 


Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or nature with regard 

their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, determinate, or 
Ucible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; changes and 

anstormations as sets of transitions, leading to stability and feedback; 

Statistical concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory; Shannon's 

Information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. Prerequisite: 
204 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—evening) (Helgert) 


lr 


77 Satan: 
Satellite Communication Systems (3) 
Theoretical 


J $ -" ics 1 d u- 
t and applications aspects of satellite communications. Mod 
ation 


and multiple access techniques. Link design. Satellite ee 

€ antenna systems. Ground stations. Random access techniques - 

sa li ~ . . la 

(pilite Packet communications. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fall—evening 
Ickholtz) 


78 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 
Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumentation of | 
Pacecraft—taunch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioastronautic 

eve siderations, Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring, even years— | 

ng) (Heller) | 


2 
n Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy (3) 
ormerly EE 283) 
me Bhed to acquaint the engineering student with the physiology of the | 
mm body; material based on the curriculum of the School of — | 
aught from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellular structure an 
unction integrated into the tissue and organs, which are then related to 
"x Various systems of the body; interrelationships of the 2 
tem the Interaction of the nervous system with the musculos — E | 
Car OT the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions w | 
‘vascular system. (Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) | 


— ree tae, Ip aig 


EA 


mL 


i 
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281 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Physiology and 

Anatomy (3) 

(Formerly EE 284) tea f 
Further elaboration of physiological systems, such as the endoci $ 
renal physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, and others; the sep 
tems of the body are integrated to present the functioning of y^ 
an overall system; considerable interaction with physicians and oth D 
cal personnel Prerequisite: EE 280 (former EE 283) (Sprint 
(Eisenberg) 


282 Medical Instrumentation I (3) 
(Formerly EE 281) ee 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for ical 
measurements on biological specimens, current problems in ™ 
trology Stressing electronic systems Prerequisite: EE 280 (former 
or permission of instructor (Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) 


283 Medical Instrumentation II (3) 

(Formerly EE 282) ; án 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engine? y 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good medical instr! o 
Prerequisite: EE 280 (former EE 283) or permission 0 
(Spring—evening) (I isenberg) 


285 Sensory-evoked Potentials I (3) 
(Formerly EE 286) S, 


Physiological significance of the sensory-evoked potential, 4 ” 
variables, subject variables, data acquisition procedures and p A 
tion, signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the Vie! j 
cations of the VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prered^, 


280 (former EE 283), 281 (former EE 284), 282 (former ning) (P 
(former EE 282); or permission of instructor. ( Fall—eve 
berg) 
287 Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) j 
> , * nib 0 
(Formerly EE 285) habile 
Application of engineering theory and techniques to th re s% 


] che e| 
handicapped persons: major problem areas and general appro? the $ 


. : - : rom 
às specific solutions. Offered cooperatively with personnel f agi l 
and Rehabilitation Services Administration. Prerequisite: E 


EE 284). (Spring, odd years—ev ening) (Eisenberg) 
289 Clinical Engineering (3) functions d 
A cross-sectional view of Clinical engineering applications, ss 


ations, and patterns in the medical and allied health care 9^ pof 
instrumentation, computers, and systems by clinical enginee mé Lg 
and clinics. The clinical engineer in cardiovascular measure, d "n 
and intensive care units; other areas where functional US8BE 493), ’ 


| 


^ : ffe -mer EE ^ Qf 
engineering is applicable. Prerequisite: EE 280 (forme! yea se 
(former EE 281), 283 (former EE 282). (Fall, even ? | 
(Eisenberg) | 
298 Research (arr.) and ral 


Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299. 


f 
/ 
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GRADUATE 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


719 Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) j 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Approximate Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics (3) 
Asymptotic methods for Maxwell's equations, geometric optics, WKB ap- 
Proximation for stratified media, uniform expansion near a caustic and 
Shadow boundary; perturbation techniques for tenuous medium- -Rayleigh 
Gans approximation, smoothing and multivariable methods for stochastic 
Problems Prerequisite: EE 204, 207 (Spring, 1982 and every third 
Year thereafter) (Lang) 


Advanced Waveguide Diffraction and Design (3) 


Selections from the following: Analytical treatment of waveguide bifur- 


Cations and discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf, mode matching, static ap- 
Proximation, and other techniques. Small apertures (obstacles) in wave- 
Buides Variational methods for evaluation of equivalent circuit parame- 
ters, Group theoretic methods for symmetrical junctions. Prerequisite: EE 
7 (Fall, 1982 and every third year thereafter) (Kahn) 

323 Pring 


nciples of Microelectronics (3) 
asic Principles, techniques, and processes necessary for understanding 
'Croelectronics Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crystal growth, 

epitaxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidation, 

Junction formation, masking, and properties of thin films and materials. 

lerequisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—evening) (Hel- 

Bert) 

329 p 
29 Electrophy sics 


Imited to 
Nation, M 
345 Advanced 
view 

alm 
tems 
Tate 
Par 


Research (arr.) 


Students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Detection Theory (3) : 

Of general estimation equations. Linear estimation; Weiner and 

4n-Bucy filters; nonlinear modulation theory; angle-modulation sys- 

» analysis and design of phase-lock loops, optimum angle-modulation, 
IStortion theory; Gaussian processes in Gaussian noise, detection and 

culate estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and ee ann 

- im for diversity systems, multiple pulse radars, — M pma: 
(Pic " reshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245. (Spring—e 

34 ckholtz ) 

$ Communi. at 

Switching 

Bram 

ti 


ons Switching and Traffic Theory (3) 

network technology, step-by-step common control, stored pro- 
electronic switching systems. Traffic models. Engineering of mul- 
E Server systems, analysis of graded multiples and pa goad oe 
oru e networks, Software issues, digital time division e m ien 
Wo ard switches. Analytical bounds on the complexity o cr 2 
prac, 9 mbined circuit and message switching. Current practice 
issues Prerequisite: EE 243 or permission of instructor. 


347 Pring, even years—evening) (Pickholtz) 
D; ; 3 46 
one 9mmunications (3) (Same as CSci 244) 
, QCiples ànd practice of modern data communications. Modes for data 
ansmission: terminals, modems, multiplexors, concentrators. Line con- 


WT TT TTE ———— 


— 
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' 
n 


trol procedures. Protocols for buffer management, message wt 


queue control. Distributed processing; terminal-oriented syste j 
lection loops, multi-drop lines. Switched data systems; circuit Aj 
switching. Error control, cryptosecurity. Hardware and soft" g 
facing. Prerequisite: EE 243 and CSci 201, 202, or permi 
structor. (Spring—evening) (Pickholtz) 


349 Communications Research (arr.) y 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


we 
int" 


371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) à 
Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building 
rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems 
of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes je 
problems. Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation "i 
means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate computing , io 
Project-type problems used to illustrate simulation methods: a (P 
CSci 278 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years—eveniD? 


% 


372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) | 


Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts © ig 
making and matrix representations of large systems. Appro” ait 
models of lower dimension—reduction to simplified models; oF dh 
systems. Differential games; computation of saddle points; cons i 
an equilibrium point. Prerequisite: EE 273. (Spring, even 
ning) (Lee) 


380 Bioelectric Phenomena (3) 
(Formerly EE 381) en, 
Mathematical treatment of selected bioelectric phenomena. pold s 
thermodynamics; membrane electrical potentials and subthre of 

brane effects; membrane dynamics. Solid-state phenomena In "ge 


«T n $ a n. " f 
medicine. Photoconduction. Mechanism of nerve propagat s gh 


models of the heart. Cell physiology. Quantum effects nae (fo 
tems. Prerequisite: EE 206, EE 280 (former EE 283), ‘risen | 
281), 283 (former EE 282). (Fall, odd years—evening) (P! 

381 Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) 
(Formerly EE 287) gio" a 
* : i : r 
Computer analysis of physiological data obtained from the ve s 
pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and detection O | 


obtained from these systems; preprocessing of real signe Y 
techniques applicable to the analysis of these signals. Stude 
vided with real data and develop computer software for 
pertinent medical parameters as established by physician? pp 284 
EE 280 (former EE 283), 281 (former EE 284), 282 (forme (y 
(former EE 282); and a working knowledge of FOR PRAN 

odd years—evening) (Loew) 


382 Physiological Controls and Systems (3) " 
(Formerly EE 288) at! 7 
fi 


logical fields. Application of general control and syste trol and el 
to physiological systems. Specific applications of con vascula! s 
theory to the visual system, respiratory system, cardio 


LEX a 
a-e. a a 
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EE 172 or equivalent; EE 280 


and musculoskeletal system. Prerequisite: 
283 (former 


(former EE 283), 281 (former EE 284), 282 (former EE 281), 
EE 282). (Spring, even years—evening) (Loew) 
385 Sens 
i Sensory-evoked Potentials II (3) 
(Formerly EE 386) 
A continuation of EE 285. Advanced lecture, discussion, and laboratory. 
Trent topics in sensory-evoked potentials research; emphasis on clinical 
applications. Planning and conducting an advanced (clinical or research) 
Peolect chosen to take maximum advantage of the student's technical 
àckground from an instrumentation, computer, and data analysis view- 
Point. Prerequisite: EE 285 (former EE 286) and permission of instructor. 
(Fall, odd years—evening) (Eisenberg) 
389 : 1 
Medical Engincering Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
Nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


exami- 


399 D; 
99 Dissertation Research (ari.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Upute . 
* Science Graduate Courses 


M Introduction to Computer Systems (3) 
Introduction to programming digital computers in assembly languages. 
Architecture of traditional von Neumann and stack-based computers. Tech- 
niques in machine control and memory addressing. Number systems and 
ae. Techniques of structured programming. Use of a higher-level is 
edural language. Stacks and recursion. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 51 or €»ct 
MY equivalent, and programming experience using assembly language. 
au and spring—evening) (Bock) 


"mic ae i 

M ‘croprocessors and Microcomputers (3) 

Microcomputer structure and components. Microprocessor architecture, 
*Bisters, ALU, stacks, information flow, and control. Microprocessor 


SuPPOrt hardware, RAMS, ROMS, PLA’s, counter timers. Hardware and 


80 ar e " * * È 
ftware of typical 8-bit microcomputers. I/O structure in microcom 
ardware 


ets; interrupts and DMA operations. 1 6-bit microprocessors, h wore 
“4cture and software capabilities. Bit-slice microprocessors. Prerequisite: 
2 “! 154 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) (Abdalla) 
08 
Computer Programming (3) 
iw of a macroassembler in structured programming. Input/output p 
mamming at the assembly level. I/O buffer pools and their manage- 
cens Program status and control, interrupt handling, —— pr 
lems m Linkers and loaders. Utilities. Introduction CLER 
157. and Job control languages. Prerequisite: CSci/ EE P: p anten 
(Mau Or CSci 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring— 
rer) 


13 D; 
plscrete Structures in Computing (3) 
grap nection to discrete mathematical structures used in e n 
sir S, functions, mappings, lattices, groups, and semigroups. omb 
Al problems and enumerations. Finite-state machines, representations, 
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m a — "HÀ — 


ni 


identification, transitions, and reductions. Directed graphs, trees 
paths through a program. Regular expressions and relations y 
programs and computing machines Prerequisite or concurrent reg j 
CSci 51 or CSci 100 and permission of instructor (Fall and # 
evening) (Pickholtz) 


| 215 Advanced Data Structures and High-Level Algorithms (3) 


ni 
ju 
| tion. Stack and queue insertion and deletion. List insertion ant et 

lists of available space. The boundary tag method, the Deut reo 
Waite algorithm, the Knuth-Morris-Pratt algorithm. Inordet, ln 
and postorder traversal of trees, alpha-beta pruning, Tarjan's U! f 
FIND. Depth-first and breadth-first search, Kruskal’s algorithm, OF (i 


: x r ix $ 
sorting, shortest paths in a graph. Quicksort, heap sort, radix i 


n 
| Exchange sorting, binary search, sparse matrix transpose and m 


merge sorting, sorting of files. Binary search trees, including / s” 
| B-trees and tries. Hashing and collision handling. Critical 
| PERT. Prerequisite: CSci 159. (Spring—evening) (Berkovich 
pn K 2 ‘ 
pit | 216 Information Retrieval Systems (3) i? 
f | À el by", 
| | Information organization and retrieval of natural language dais a 
j | computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of n t " 
| | guage used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems includi, y 
| bo look-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and catalog? opt! 
Hi | | | | preparation and output structures: large-scale file structures ane Tiy” 
- | | 


; A ir neg f+ 
Systems required for their use Prerequisite: CSci 159 or for 
CSci 227, or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) (F0 


y 


219 Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) . Jf 
ices: 

Architecture and implementation of display and interaction denm J 
active graphics programming. Functional capabilities of gu pine ^. 
ages. Implementing a graphics package. 2D and 3D viewing, v » " 
transformations, Interaction techniques and human factors. pet K 
scan-conversion algorithms. Hidden surface and hidden edge !€ rri " 
rithms. Shading and texturing techniques. Prerequisite or conci (p 
tration: CSci 159 or former 214 or permission of instructor: 
evening) (Foley) 


220 Pattern Recognition (3) má 
icai iti imation and 9, qj 
Applications of pattern recognition, vector spaces, estimatio" ecisio" j 
Bayes estimation: density functions; stochastic approximation o risk "o 

| in pattern recognition, minimal risk, Gaussian filters; boun ctiot^ ,., 


"c : 2 : extrae i 
| est-neighbor decision rules; clustering techniques, feature ^^. a P 


" 1 "m wi nt 
| | quential and nonparametric methods. Pattern recognition v. 
| | knowledge. Introduction to syntactic methods. Prerequr 
(Fall—evening) (Loew) 
| 222 Design of User-Computer Dialogues (3) is att po 
1 n è ‘ i including ^. «of 
| | Design of dialogues for interactive terminal systems, Ine ceptual Ig 
systems. Psychological, physiological, linguistic, and com y 


Advantages and disadvantages of various interaction techni y BD i 
language syntaxes, and data presentations. Design me prer? P 
guidelines. Case studies, research readings, and projec ing e" 
CSci 159 or former 214 or permission of instructor. (SP 

(Foley) 


= 
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223 Simulation and Heuristics (3) 


Techniques of deterministic and probabilistic simulation on the digital com- 
Puter. Mathematics for simulation; design of systems modules; random 
number generation and testing. Markovian and bounded context systems; 
Beneration of stochastic variates; Monte Carlo techniques; heuristics; veri- 
fication techniques; simulation languages. Prerequisite: CSci/EE 157, 158, 


or CSci 201, 215. and permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) (Bock) 
224 Artificial . 

“runciai Intelligence (3) 

Surve 


y of topics. Analogies and simple concepts. Symbol manipulation 
and Programming in LISP. Networks and simple learning. Scene analysis 
and sentence analysis, Programming the BLOCKS world. Depth-first and 
Teadth-first searching, hill-climbing, network searching, min-max and 
alpha-beta pruning. Problem-solving systems. Prerequisite: CSci 159 or 
former 214, (Spring—evening) (Bock) 


2 
27 Management Information Systems and Data Base Management (3) 


Concepts in management information systems. Commercial programming 
features of COBOL and PL/I. Inverted files and query systems. Editing, 
Teport generation, updating, and updating load. Tradeoff between direct 
access and indexed-sequential access. Maintaining large programming 
Systems which lead to the need for data base management systems; con- 
Struction of data base management systems. Survey of some existing 
ata base systems. Relational data base concepts and future develop- 
ments, Students will create and update a data base and interface to ap- 
Plication programs. Prerequisite: CSci 208; 159 or former 214. (Fall 
Evening) (Foley) 


229 Sern 2 
pe and Privacy in Computer Systems (3) 
chniques for security of data and programs in computer systems. 
suthentication methods, logging, authorization, encryption, problems of 
tap tical inference. Effects of operating systems and machine architec- 
ire On security. Cost trade-offs and risk analysis among various counter- 


. "asures. Theoretical models. Related nontechnical measures. Effect on 

eem design of legal constraints on data banks. Current and potential 

ep: x 2. is m: "E E 

(Fall Constraints. Prerequisite: CSci 159 or former 214 or equivalent. 
all — 


evening) (Hoffman) 
Sequential Machines (3) 


xd State sequential machine theory and design, state identification, 
tables Ron. losslessness, state minimization in incompletely specified 
Partition theory, decomposition of machines, asynchronous machine 
logio pracima simplicity and design with ROM’s and PLA’s (Planar 
Arrays). Prerequisite: EE/CSci 153. (Fall—evening) (Friedman) 


design, 


jitomata and Formal Languages (3) 
rmerly Automata Theory) 
Regular 
Sequential 
functions, 


expressions including equality and transformations between 

machines and regular expressions. Turing machines, recursive 

ormal | predicate calculus, and computability. Complexity of algorithms. 

n esr ne theory including grammatical construction, recognizers, 

mata ^c between machines and grammers. Nondeterministic auto- 
` *Terequisite: CSci 213. (Spring—evening) (Feldman) 


C : 
Omputing Systems (3) 


Tganizat; : : . : 
er zation of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed arith- 
Units. Random access and associative memories; rotational storage 


237 
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devices; computer control and interrupt structures, Input-outpy y 
and interfacing problems. Communications in digital compute si" 
duction to multiple-access and time sharing systems. Prerequisil 


154. (Fall—evening) (Abdalla) 
| 239 Comparative Computer Systems (3) jj 
' estt 
| Structures of computers and a general language for system e 
| History of different computer structures Development of the 


| system. Special purpose processors. Multiprocessors and larg: " 
| ing systems. Computer networks and time-shared systems. e^ 

of computer families. Characteristics and philosophies of compl "14 
of the major manufacturers. Introduction to performance evalu W 
measurement. Effects of software and technology on computer $ 


| Prerequisite: CSci 237, 263. (Spring—evening) (Meltzer) | 
240 Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) i” 
- a ing 2 “ie 
Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming "i yf 
to the implementation of control systems for sequential machin " 
programming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulator? Y 
specific applications of these to the design of current compl! tf^" 
and their interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: 
(Spring—evening) (Merwin) 


243 Fault Tolerant Systems and Design Automation (3) 


: Eu f irculls j 
| Fault test generation for combination and sequential * nul ^ 
simulation as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and f it 


| | | systems. Physical packaging of digital circuits; design of oo 
| | I including partitioning, placement, and interconnection of ©&® 
| [| requisite: CSci/EE 153. (Fall—evening) (Friedman) 
244 Data Communications (3) (Same as EE 347) oid w” 
| i Principles and practice of modern data communications. e i A 
| transmission; terminals, modems, multiplexors, concentrators: s, 
| | trol procedures. Protocols for buffer management, message a 
queue control. Distributed processing; terminal-oriented , ‘cul 
| | | collection loops, multi-drop lines. Switched data systems; * f 


. f a : á a 5 j 
packet switching. Error control, cryptosecurity. Hardware " ins 
interfacing. Prerequisite: EE 243; CSci 201 or permission 
(Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 


| | 245 Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3) sanot: p 

| Analytical models applied to computing systems. Determ om, 

| locks, concurrency, and synchronization of computer proce inf, 

| task scheduling using linear graph theory. Concurrent proces wf 

| processors. Analysis of the overlap of I/O and CPU process L1 
| theory applied to time-shared computer models. Analysis , puft y 

| storage devices and effective data rate. Analysis of memor. id g 
and multiprogrammed memory allocation. Memory alloca : 

age heirarchy operation and their effect on throughput ? Abda” | 


z) U 
"m "A -— " ^ »Ve £ 
| | time. Prerequisite: EE 204; CSci 237, 263. (Fall—evenine 


246 Advanced Computer Systems Theory II (3) 1 out", 
: : : prov 
Optimum secondary storage placement algorithms to impr . 

: : i "afi lata staging. © (b 
Modeling of secondary storage operation and data st mance "y 
memory allocation algorithms to improve system prm fof 
teristics of computer system hardware and software to " s 

processing, multiprogramming, and time-shared operation- 
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Ughtly-coupled multiprocessors. Analysis of front-end processors in data 

ase Operation and computer networks. System analysis of a large, time- 
shared, terminal-oriented transaction processing system.  Prerequisite: 
C&i 245. (Spring—evening) (Abdalla) 


» Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3) 

(Formerly Formal Languages, Correctness and Structured Programming) 
Basic tools of analysis of algorithms. Space and time measures, O(n) and 
O(f(n)), computer time versus programmer time. Divide-and-conquer, 
backtracking, branch-and-bound. Lower bounds on computations. NP- 
hard and NP-complete problems. Correctness, partial correctness, termi- 
"ation, run-time errors. The inductive assertion method, verification con- 
ditions and their generation and proof. Applications to algebraic and 
assembly languages. Prerequisite: CSci 159 or former 214. (Fall—eve- 
ning) (Maurer) 


25 " 
6 Design of Translators (3) 


zen Of procedure-oriented computer languages. Semantics and prag 
alics as they affect the design of translators, interpreters, and compilers. 
9P-down and bottom-up recognizers. Production of machine code. 


yntax-directed compiling. Tables and their organizations in translators. 
Pumizing compilers; compiler-compilers. Prerequisite: CSci 159 or for- 
mer 214. (Spring—evening) (Maurer) 
258 Adv. 


anced Programming Languages (3) 


o developments in programming language research. Modern = 
reliabi]i s concepts such as abstract data structures, access — iens 
eXtensiby and structuring of data in special-purpose languages. a n 
cam llity. Machine-independent design of language processors. " 
ies will include Snobol 4, Pascal, and advanced concepts in PL/I. 
nr Projects will emphasize applications of these languages and con- 
` Frerequisite: CSci 159 or former 214 and permission of instructor. 
Pring—evening) (Feldman) 


263 Dio: 
Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 


adim of computer systems software. Design and prope n 

oadin er and loader. Multiprogrammed job control — in n 

Sign A linkage-edit, relocatability, region size, and status — m€— . 

Progr. dispatchers and monitors. Design of utility programs. Inpu pr san 

Diri n and control. Communications among components e be 

eveni ng system. Prerequisite: CSci 208; 159 or former 214. a 
ng) (Maurer) 


67 : 
Operating Systems I (3) 


Int : | BZA 
TOduction to the operating system for batch-oriented multiprogrammed 


— Systems. Software components which constitute - — 
stem: Facilities of the macro-assembler which utilize ardt X 
Patchin "oading and linking routines; initializing progame.an ano med 
and Es and the interrupt mechanisms. Meter E eiie 
contro ble partitions; device and storage management. saa Y 
> Dia use of access methods. Performance evaluation. Prerequisite: 
2 0 ein (Fall—evening) (Hoffman) 
Perating Systems H (3) 
Dtroduction to operating systems for time-shared and multiprocessor 


Co 
Mputer Systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor system; 


md ai an en en a 


tæ 
SA MES ae etn, 
- 
— 
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av 
deadlocks, processor utilization, and I/O management. System f 
ability and fail-soft mechanisms. ime-slicing and time-sharing © 
systems and subsystems; transaction processing subsystems; memo” j 
agement in a paged and segmented virtual memory system. Pe 


+ eo 
of the operating system Computer network software and an wt 
| to the computer as a utility. Introduction to security and pu 


| management. Prerequisite: CSci 267 (Spring—evening) (H9 


278 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) : 


ut 
| Analog computer components and electronics. Slow analog compe y 
| lutions of linear and nonlinear differential equations, System e j 
and modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iler 
log computer. Transfer function simulation and use in contio gj 
The hybrid computer, digital logic, and digital computer contro ig 
to-analog and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces. Op* 
^ | | methods on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations and oF 
s methods, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci/EE 13% 
| mission of instructor. (Fall—evening) (Bock) 
|| 
| 


281 Applications of Numerical Methods 1(3) 


Basic numerical methods with emphasis on their application 10 © 
ing problems. Error sources and error control; numerical reP™ a? 
of functions; over-determined Systems; eigenvalues and eigen" 
troduction to nonlinear equations; initial value and boundary 4? 

| lems for ordinary differential equations. Theoretical concep" gi 
order of accuracy, Richardson’s extrapolation, norm, stability ji^ 
vergence. Some modern methods such as spline approximation i e 
QR algorithm for eigenvalues Prerequisite: CSci 201 or equiva? 

evening) (Meltzer) 


282 Applications of Numerical Methods II (3) A 


+ ee ni, 
A continuation of CSci 281. Systems of nonlinear equation wo 
optimization; numerical solution of common partial differentia ron? 
of engineering; methods for hyperbolic, parabolic, and y 
introduction to finite element methods. Prerequisite: CSci 281. 
(Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 


285 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) jn 


. . nor” 4 

, e $; v. 

Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal function dis 
techniques, gradient search methods: parameter estimation e fiti 
data; Tchebysheff approximation: approximation and curve | iF 


jé m" 


y^ 


spline functions and Bernstein polynomials. Prerequisite: c 
| (Fall—evening at NASA Langley Research Center; spring, 
| evening, on campus) (Meltzer) 


286 Numerical Methods in Engineering I (3) "T. 


ak s 
Computational methods for solution of systems of linear ager gf 
tions and for the solution of the algebraic eigenvalue problem 
| on accuracy and efficiency. Methods for banded and e s 
| tems. Methods for parallel and pipeline processer compie ee 
| site: CSci 281 and knowledge of linear algebra. (Sprite 
(Meltzer) 


ars? A 
me 


iet, 


287 Numerical Methods in Engineering II (3) gift; 
very 


$ i inary 
Computational methods for solution of systems of ana 
equations: single-step methods, general multistep me e 
and stability analysis, methods for stiff equations, step 


ea Raza 
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Control of order. Prerequisite: CSci 281 and knowledge of differential 
equations, (Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 


288 Numerical Methods in Engineering III (3) 


Mputational methods for solution of boundary value problems in both 


T 717713 


Ordinary and partial differential equations: shooting methods, caedis : 
ference methods, functional approximation methods, invariant imbedding, f 
method of lines, treatment of boundaries in multidimensional problems. f 
Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowledge of differential equations. (Fall ! 
~*vening) (Meltzer) 
289 N : | 
39 Numerical Methods in Engineering IV (3) i 
Computational methods for solution of initial value problems for partial 
ifferential equations: method of lines, consistency, stability, convergence; 
explicit and implicit finite difference methods, alternating direction meth- 
€ high-order methods. Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowledge of partial | 
ifferential equations. (Fall—evening) (Meltzer) | 
| 
98 Research (arr.) 
search as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
“300 i 
Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
319 b 
Interactive Computer Graphics II (3) 


; idden surface algorithms, mathematics and data structures for — | 
Presentation, surface texture models, color models, animation, simula- | 


t 2 : Tn" 5 r 

ha staphics programming languages, architecture of high-performance 
ardwa- s : vita ^ie :5 

etidware, homogeneous coordinates. Prerequisite: CSci 219. (Spring, 
en ye 


ars—evening) (Foley) 


1 "e" 
Computer Science Research (arr.) ifvi 
amited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ex- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
399 p; 
Dissertation Research (arr.) | 


(pated to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. | 
all and spring) 


Engineering Administration P 


— 


Professors P.A. Crafton, P.S. Shane, J. Kaye, M. Apstein (Research) M 
man (Chairman), H.M. Steiner, S.B Levin (Research), J.V.R. Ka 
(Research), R.C. Waters, J.H. Schulman ( Research), H.B. Sewell " pl 

Professorial Lecturers G.M. Coburn, J. Pachter, J.B. Du Peza, C.W. Fo 
Hearth, R.A. Hemmes, G.T. Malley, J.A. Belding, D.R. Levin pi 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.L. Paullin, A. Hoshovsky, LH. v» 
E.W. Ivy, R.F. Sears, G.M. Hollander, P. poer. L Lisny* yj 


Goetz, C.A. Kottman, J.R. Margulies, M.H. Novinsky, A _. Smookle 
Lynch, Jr. ! 
Assistant Professor B. Silverman fli 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers K. Lamar, T.L. Griswold, S.F. i" dh 
Field, H.K-W. Hung, H.S. Kimmel, R. Gurley, F.W. Shepherd, l 
olds, T.P. Henry, J.L. Pokorney k 
Graduate Fields and Areas of Concentration lh 


Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the Master of Engine t 
ministration, Professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. Include p^ 
grams in Administration of Research and Development, Construction db 
ment, Environmental Man: igement, Information Systems M: anagement, ' on! MT 
ing of Technology, Technology and Public Affairs, and Transport ys n 


the ; 
agement. Programs in Systems Analysis and Management lead tO E 
of Science, Professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. PA 
Mnt 
MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION DEGR "uu 
Me 

: c 4 

Ihe principal objective of the program leading to the degree of d el 
Engineering Administration is to prepare students whose undergrac n h. 


tion was in engineering, natural science, or mathematics for positions. mi 
agerial responsibility in technological and scientific organizations " 
government, or the armed services. tandi j^ 
The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad unders q^ A 
the administrative process. Although years of experience are requiret £ nsf y 
the skills, insight, and mature judgment which distinguish an effectiV " 
in technological and scientific or; ganizations, a graduate profession? (s b 
ment curriculum can give the student an effective start as a manage elo? ™ Ce 
riculum provides an opportunity to gain an understanding and tO stiot SN 
ful managerial skills in the functional areas of engineering administI? "o 
of the major purposes is to assist the student in forming the habit d I^, hy 
problems from an overall administrative point of view. The indiv i 


pere gts 


ex 
particular experience, and the explicit process of relating this refere 


t 
graduate study, provide each student with a personal frame of AN 
interpret management in a rapidly changing world. SN 

Successful education for engineering administration implies an Įysis d^ Ni 
ing of what it is that an engineering manager must do, an ana} AN 


1odern "m 
broad functions involved in management, and a detailing of F coo Y q 
useful in making and executing decisions in the management 0 "hi 


168 


**843xa 
"WX o ee r 


=i 
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d sciens: 
iy on Organizations. It is the aim of the Department, therefore, to keep 
© man; of general inquiry and a decision-making orientation. xi 
lenges agement of technological organizations is one of the most difficult 
M ot our times. The professional engineering manager today must un- 
X ma ote Currently developing technologies but also the rapidly chang- 
kA ting aa "here these technologies are applied for society's benefit. The 
“tds o SOcie Ministrator is the link between these dynamic technologies and the 
lh umm, in general. 
ence whic the Program of study has for its objective an educational ex- 
Mbinati ich will contribute to the development of managers possessing a 


ation f i . A 
Of technical know-how and administrative skill. 


the requirements for admission to graduate study (see page 

9r programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering Ad- 

adequar meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must 

- eta] ate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fun- 
engineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quan- 

ods. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of 

GM and 170, or approved equivalents. (2) The applicant may be 

i mplete other undergraduate prerequisite courses prescribed as a 

t e mission, (3) A student is required to earn the grade of C or bet- 
“quirement is stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon ad- 


B fac X. e . * . 
ot ch undergraduate prerequisite course. If this scholarship require- 
Site — the student is barred from further enrollment. Credit for 
inis. € is not applicable toward the degree of Master of Engineer- 


i Mistrati us 
Xon and, unless approved by the Department Chairman, all pre- 


Urses ! . PI 
am "5s must be completed prior to taking graduate courses in this de- 


> accepted in a graduate program in order to receive credit 
ses taken to satisfy degree requirements. 


and S are required for the Master of Engineering Administra- 
-12 IE be taken prior to any other course in the program: 
Bineering Administration (3-3) 


leme 
ments of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (3) 


ISTRATION 


administration provides the conceptual depth in manage- 
wit knowledge needed by technical and scientific personnel who 
4, ncreasing demands and complexities. Technical knowledge 
t "gines, ? êN understanding of theory and practice in management 
Ji The . "8 management is a logical development of a technological 
* Program is deci Regge s en e nhu 

in the im in designed to provide engineers with a know ige an 
“lative, Bur ministration of engineering and science. It emphasizes use 
$ Well ac ,POSlve study of general administrative problems and oppor- 
3 the st dy and use of specific knowledge and methods needed 
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to solve administrative problems and to explore opportunities. AT 
prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd core courses (9) . sofi 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engine 
ministration (3) (non-thesis) jn 

Electives (15-21). Electives are chosen from the Department of Eng [ 

Administration and other departments of the University, but nO 

two courses may be chosen from other departments. 


Areas of Concentration P 
i : E se" 
Students wishing to pursue a specific area of concentration, as Ker v 
lowing the general program in EAd, may select one of the following 


ADMINISTRATION OF RESI ARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


s a o t T ‘ " 
The program is designed to prepare students for responsible e p 
. y " e . B^ arc 
tions in organizations conducting technological or scientific rese d 
r : . : TL rograms | jj 
velopment and in organizations planning and administering prog reset” 
nological or scientific research and development. A program is P 


each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd core courses (9) (3) 

EAd 207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators v 

EAd 255 Administration of Research and Development (3) ^ Engi 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems !n ~~ 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (9—15) 


t 

CONSTRUCTION MANAGI MENT l 
; ol? 

x A wane. ie é t 
Construction management encompasses managerial functions ! lach 


: „an take P^. 
tion that plans and executes major construction work. This can t Je" 
M 


field, in the project office, or in a main office. Due to the inherent COM s" 
present-day engineering, engineers need to know management e cons 
planning, design, and construction methods. They need to know. sc 
developments, problems of contracts and specifications, techniques "i 
and control, estimating, labor relations, and industrial or 
psychology. ..g meh 
This program prepares the engineer for the task of marshalling nd Pg 
rials, machines, and money as functions of time, cost, weather, nir 


ad for € t 

: n j for d 

nature to plan and build structures. A program is prescribec k 
in conference with the adviser. % 
i 

Required Courses li 
th 

EAd core courses (9) Y 


EAd 241 Construction Management I (3) 


Lu 
att trt aaa 
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242 c 

? Construction Management II (3) 

{Aq 29 omic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

Minis 10 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
ration (3) (no : 

Yes (61) non-thesis) 


- 


Wip 
i ON 
MENTAL MANAGEMENT 

S pro 
lw," Brar > : i —" : : 

“Ame i. Prepares students for positions in organizations involved with en- 
bye é ‘ Reed ges Mc imo 
"lino Ind related resource management. This includes organizations con- 
.Onmental control and in organizations planning and administering 
Prevention and control of environmental pollution and re- 


. A program is prescribed for each student in conference with 


> Ore a 
‘Ad TH Courses (9) 
E «21.595 +, 
» 061 n. Environmental Management (6) 
y » . . " . * H 

d 299. nomic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
A Mistration Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Ad- 
tives (6. A 3) (non-thesis) 
Pop 

“MAT 

ATION eve. 

lo, ON SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 
ha, erg of 

in. 


i tec ; z é D 1 
y me technological and scientific organizations encounter a variety of 


UM tj 1 : f 

ha decision, ~ Mation systems required for day-to-day operations and long- 
S l : í ; > 

et ` * This program helps to provide managers with the competence 

Nfe " E 


Syste . 4 2 g . 
"ence yi: tems effectively. A program is prescribed for each student in 
ità the adviser 


Core ^ 
E 25 COurses (9) 


Md 5., Manage 
“Sq agement of Computer Organizations (3) 


E 2 è 
: 295 E Data Processing Systems (3) 
“Sement of Technical Information (3) 
esis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
tives a anag Mon-thesis) 
85 (3.9) sement Information Systems (3) 


R 
the TECHNOLOGY 


en 
x Pile a economy matures and Americans survey the spectrum of op- 
"E i 9 them, it is apparent that scientific and engineering outputs 
lit i; bea Orld-wide competition both at home and abroad. The trained 
y tion Coming more important than ever before in performing the sell- 


en Ung tec Of this program is to prepare students for responsible positions 
ti ~ nical products and services. A program is prescribed for each 
ence with the adviser. 


meem 
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Required Courses 


EAd core courses (9) 

EAd 293 Technical Enterprises (3) 

EAd 294 Marketing of Technology I (3) git 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in É 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

EAd 311 Marketing of Technology II (3) 

Electives (6—12) 


TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


ET : o —-— 
This program prepares students for responsible positions requiring s 9 


decision-making on matters that involve the impact of technology gil 
policy and that concern the general interrelationship between modern f f 
and public affairs. A program is prescribed for each student in conte 
the adviser. 
Required Courses 
EAd core courses (9) 
EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) «a Eng 
EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6): or EAd 297 Problems 1n 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 
EAd 386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) ‘ 
Electives (9-15) | 
TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT A 
s : i T i » manag”, gih 
This program prepares students for responsible positions in the E MP 
transportation systems or in the formulation of transportation PP $ 
gram is prescribed for each student in conference with the advise" . 
t 
Required Courses M 
EAd core courses (9) 
EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) "t 
EAd 265 Transportation Management I (3) A 
EAd 266 Transportation Management II (3) in Eng” u 
EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems i m 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) M 
Electives (6—12) fta 
M 
SR 
MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 
) 
Systems Analysis and Management á of i s 
tul q^ 
s ee oe " i :necializing 
The Master of Science degree is offered for students specs ep ó T 
Analysis and Management. The program is administered by the b 


Engineering Administration. 
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ty * Student Shor 


ild achieve a broad understanding of the administrative and 
ty, Making 
Y £ 


Processes and of the systems approach to managerial problem- 
competent in applying mathematical and statistical techniques to | 
^ lanagerial problems | 
n, P'àduate should be able to develop insight into the variety and nature of 

w Problems, their causes, and possible cures. In addition, the graduate 
importance of the human factor in administration and | 
Y scientifically-based analysis and quantitative methods in dealing b 
al problems. The systems viewpoint will help in learning to ar- 

ate information about the organizational unit in which a problem 

ther the student aspires to be a manager or to be a staff person deal- 

As hej anagerial matters, the student should acquire concepts and experi- 

ul in Preparing for such a position. 


An ee A A FO eee A | 


rel 


ents for the Master of Science degree in Systems Analysis | 
nt include a bachelor’s degree in engineering, natural sciences, i 
r additior from a recognized institution. Applicants to graduate suy 
? Meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must have 
seri,  OWledge of the principles of human relations, the Saige 
y his Main omic analysis, and the fundamentals of b erepti tia 
i ereradue nt can be met by satisfactory completion of t At 
AES 51 ae courses“ or approved equivalents: EAd 150, 160, ^in, 
M ` V) The applicant may be required to complete other under- 
*$ courses prescribed as a condition of admission. (3) The 
© earn the grade of C or better (unless upon admission the 


"tuii 'S Stipulated to be a grade of B or better) in each undergraduate 
"eg fr Course. If 


» OM f 
‘eter Urthe 


$ re 
Wire l'équireq t 


this scholarship requirement is not met, the student IS 
r enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any of the 
Ward ne l*Quisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses is — 
Ment an the degree of Master of Science in Systems Analysis and Man- 
Seg Ta unless approved by the Department Chairman, all prerequisite 
Bram, St, be completed prior to taking graduate courses in this degree 


*l1-15 


< 


2 Sys, * ^alysis and Management I (3) 
alysis and Management II (3) 
Bineering (3) 


3j p Stems En 
r System Theory I (3) 


inea 

li 
Ption 
‘below, EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3), plus one of the courses 


~ EXCe ` fa 
RN Cept EAd 29 7). 
May not 


TéCeive or 1 
© graduate credit for these courses. 
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|j 
: i i > (a 
Non-thesis Option—(all students must take EAd 297 plus any three? 


lowing courses) 

EAd 287 Systems Modeling and Simulation (3) 

EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
EE 203 Linear Systems Theory II (3) 

OR 201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
OR 202 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 
OR 273 Digital Systems Simulation (3) 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


"s 
The Department of Engineering Administration has established the P @ ! 
degree program for those students who are interested in pursuing e 9|. 
beyond the Master's degree, with emphasis on applied subject - "T 
than research. The program leads to the degree of Applied Scientis hd 
degree of Engineer and has been designed to meet the needs of we 
government for highly prepared personnel in engineering administrat io 

In the Professional degree program, emphasis is on increasing o y 
knowledge, understanding, and skill by concentrating on principles y. 


| 


a 


Jj 2 E : "ik x :ibyilitV 
application. This approach provides the individual with flexibili) glt 
successfully to changing circumstances. j anne" à 
Based on departmental requirements, each student's program 1$ p i 
sidering background and needs. à 
AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION " 
: s : aduatt sg] N 
The Professional degree program provides post-Master’s degree "i $4 
in areas in which the Department has adequate facilities and TP Universi : 


departmental approval, the student may select courses in o 
partments to meet specific needs or objectives. Courses can, UP® 


approval, be chosen in the following areas: "T. M 
an M 
Administration of Research and Information Systems " ; 
Development Marketing of Toc Q 
Construction Management Systems Analysis an Afiat 
Engineering Administration Technology and Pu agemen h 
Environmental Management Transportation Man / 
3 . n in a oru 
A student's program of study will provide concentration in & Pum "| 


m 
, 3 mini r1 
and include courses from other areas. A program consists of à , af, | 


. fa: 
semester credit hours of approved graduate courses beyond * nose prio " 
six of which are devoted to a professional project. Students W re th 


j i 

e m + . e | Up 

does not include specified prerequisites may be required to tak n 

minimum number of credit hours. h 
f 

$ 

| 

ADMISSION FK 

ires Wh 

= requi d Q 
Admission to graduate study toward the Professional degree an | 


titutioDS 


priate bachelor’s and Master's degrees from recognized ins 
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hop f 
Capacity : > É y 
Jt of E for productive study. To study toward the Professional de- 
"Inee , . . At meres x 
' bachelo Sineer (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must possess 
r e z : ^ r 2 & è 
Sent S degree in engineering; for the Professional degree of Applied 


; st (in : : 
"y egre Engineering Administration), an applicant must possess a bache- 

e tiat : 
"fe | In mathematics or a natural science. In both cases a Master's 


wy; ! engineer; « s , : 4 
ing gineering administration or a related field is required. Applicants 


8 equivale : : : 
Maverage paent backgrounds of study may be considered. At least a 3.00 
** In graduate study is required. 


Ose . * 
the a PPlicants having Master's degrees in engineering, natural science, or 
Cs av c he E : è E eae © 5 
tee may be required to meet the following prerequisites: at least the 


í Core C r 
ho Ourses (EAd 21] -12, 269) with a grade of B or better. 
Se applic: re 
mt PPlicants Wishing to pursue study in Systems Analysis and Manage- 


ust 

s o > e ` . . - 

Kant hai SSess a Master's degree in systems analysis or a related field. Ap- 
4 i : ; : v Sens J : à , 

ly b ng Master S degrees in engineering, natural science, or mathematics 


h © "Quire, , 
Bor ir. to complete EAd 211-12, 269, 281, and/or 282 with a grade 


y prac. Admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily meet- 
Plica "e euisite requirements and conditions. No courses taken by the 
ud the c these prerequisite requirements and conditions can be applied 
Mitions ; rofessional degree. If course work beyond the prerequisites and 
Ste ; taken in the interval between admission to study and admission to 


|. Candidacy i n: A jew gi ead 
' With Y, a maximum of only 9 hours of this additional course 


hi the é n i i i e e. 
Nitements “pproval of the adviser, be applied toward meeting degree 


! to 
3. ° Seme 
 Braduate UT credit hours of satisfactory study (with grades of Æ or B) 
wd the program beyond a Master’s degree will be considered for transfer 
p Within "ofessional degree. Previously earned credits must have been 
Must be ^ Years of admission to candidacy for the Professional degree, 
5 dent s PPropriate to satisfy requirements for the Professional degree. 
“Man for m with the approval of the adviser, petition the Department 
*UCh transfer 
Ra 
M OF STUDy 

Itn, Missio 

Wn n, the student is assigned a faculty adviser. A program of study 


lensi «P conside 
d r ea ation, and Professional degree requirements. The pep 
y rent Cha student must be approved by the student's adviser and the 
x irman. An area of concentration is selected to prepare the stu- 
professional project. Other courses are selected either 
an al of the be planned projects or to meet other needs. With prior 
ty nets of i et, up to 9 credit hours of study may be taken in other 
AT ese Dstruction in the University if such work is pertinent to the 
nine hours include the 6 potential transfer credits. 


""CTTTTTTTYYYY 


pe 
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PROFESSIONAL PROJECT 


Each degree candidate must engage in a professional project on which W 
didate will submit an acceptable report of an analysis and solution wl 
world” problem in engineering administration. The project requires eg 
ability to apply newly acquired knowledge t0 Bail 
problem, to determine a significant problem, to work toward a solution 


communicate the results in writing 


to demonstrate the 


| 
l 


‘ yt 

s vis 

When the course work is essentially completed, and with the "e TAk 

| j i ‘ 104 , 4 
proval, the candidate will register for EAd 395-96 Seminar: Professi y 


(3-3) to receive guidance in the professional project. Before regis 
candidate should have identified an area or project to study, and P gi 
study proposal, including consideration of the feasibility of the Pre Al 
fort. Shortly after registration for work On the project, the cand iK 
submit a detailed project proposal to the project adviser and t0 4 for V r 


ment Chairman for approval. Six semester credit hours are assign 


on the professional project 


~ 
SCHOLARSHIP , 
on 

b ` s ; ! ‘ve more th á 
No student studying for the Professional degree may receive ^ 


Je 
yt ecel" 
course grades below B or more than one F. If the student does T gla 


than two course grades below B or more than one F, study is termi Ld k 
further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve à v h 
point average of at least 3.00 (B) to receive the degree Me 

n 


TIME LIMITS PIN 
al 

A full-time student in the Professional degree program is allowed a en 
of 3 calendar years from the date of the student's first regis! gi " 
graduate student in prerequisite or graduate courses to complete imu) Uy 
quirements. A part-time student in this program is allowed à mr ration "An 
calendar years. The time limit does not include any period of repo en tay 
unclassified student before admission to graduate status, nor does 2 P LE 
any specified period spent on approved leave of absence under t | Dti 
and requirements then prevailing. FL Ly 

«hin the allow” gil 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within t ited ©” | 

will have their graduate status terminated. They may be readm! hy 


, x "hairmarn. 
uate status under conditions specified by the Department Chair 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY "E th 

n cat qi 
Chairmé ij us 
Chait ggf 3a 
Failure . g^ Wy 


All work for the degree must be done while in residence 
cept when special permission is granted by the Department 
student must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. rea W 
breaks the student's registration and necessitates application for regi Ü 
the Professional degree program under whatever conditions 
are in effect at that time. 


"I 
attesa 
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Nero TT 
R OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


) 


"era 
4ms j 3 | í ao i ; H 
DNA Engineering Administration and in Systems Analysis and Manage- 


ĉadi ano s 
tarch =, to the degree of Doctor of Science provide advanced study and 
ki career enable gifted students to extend their knowledge and to enhance 
" Opportunities in research or education. 
dtission 
l. 
aPplica nas 
dy st, “nts must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 
Applica a On page 3 . 
Ica e p , 
nts for doctoral study in Engineering Administration must have a 


Step = 
i hin with a superior record of academic achievement in egineer- 
Niner: ton or a related field. Those applicants having Master's degrees 
bwin, !nB natural science, or mathematics may be required to meet the 
T ran PT equisites: at least the three core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) 
Ose a " of B or better. 
Wess PDlica g to pursue Systems Analysis and Management must 
: ree in systems analysis or a related field. Applicants 
Sa egrees in engineering, natural science, pepe po 
| M iad, the following prerequisites: EAd 211-12, 269, 281, and/or 
là Plicant ; of B or better. i : 
Ay pre I5 admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily meet- 
Ne ang j, Quisite requirements and conditions and after completing all 
Courses peage requirements, and qualifying examinations (see p. 34-38). 
S Ca Aa en by the student to meet prerequisite requirements and condi- 
“WUisites erPlied toward the Doctoral degree. If course work beyond the 
à missio Nd conditions is taken in the interval between admission to study 
tion 1 to the degree program, a maximum of only nine hours of this 
work can, with the approval of the adviser, be applied 


Bree requirements. 


96 
meste ; ; 
Bradner. st credit hours of satisfactory study, with grades of A or B, 


ier towa “gree program beyond a Master's degree will be considered for 
ats resi the Doctoral degree. They must have been earned within the 
* to Satis 8 admission for the Doctoral degree, and must be appro- 
PProvar 2 requirements for the Doctoral degree. The student must, with 

the adviser, petition the Department Chairman for such trans- 


of Study 


s : ; ^ : 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Science are available in Engi- 


jor tration and in Systems Analysis and Management. In addition 
ich 5. ^ One or two minor areas of concentration are normally re- 
NE be chosen from the areas administered by this Department 
nera] senate areas available in other departments of the Yin 

n admissi “quirements for doctoral study are stated on pages 34-38. 
3 drawn ton, the student is assigned a faculty adviser. A program of 
"P considering any deficiencies at admission, preparation for 


n 
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4 


the Qualifying Examination. and Doctoral degree requirements. The P 

of study for each student must be approved by the student's advise "" 

Department Chairman. An area of study is selected to prepare the "t, 
undertake the dissertation research. Other courses are selected either 

| port work on the dissertation or to meet other needs. 


| Dissertation oft 
| Each degree candidate is required to prepare and submit a dissertation tip 
| ing to the requirements described on page 37, Once the Qualifying roi’ 
tions are satisfactorily completed, the candidate identifies an area ee 
to study and prepares a research proposal which includes considerat jt 
feasibility of the proposed research. The detailed project proposal i$ n w 
l for approval to the Department Chairman and a selected faculty mem ai 
will serve as the student's Director of Research. Work on the reseatc te” 
IS conducted as part of the dissertation course EAd 399, The candid 


maintain registration in EAd 399 while the research is conducted. 


| Scholarship r d 


| No student studying for the Doctoral degree may receive more "T. 
| | course grades below B or more than one F. If the student does ron j? 
| than two course grades below B or more than one F, study is kw j^ 
Lo further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve a cumula 

point average of at least 3.2 to receive the degree. 


Time Limits 


jn | 
s ; ^ : Ns naxif 1 
A full-time student in the Doctoral degree program is allowed a ™ cT 
: s " 

five calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the d 


fa 
e or g gl 


" ^ k aximuln “af 
courses. A part-time student in this program is allowed a ma jo 
. . ns € 
| | calendar years. The time limit does not include anv period of reg 
] | | an unclassified student before admission to graduate status, nO nde” 
| 


| student's first registration as a graduate student in prerequisit 


um t absence 
compass any specified period spent on approved leave of absen 

| : ‘i 
| | conditions and requirements then prevailing (see page 38). 1 


et y 
allow a 


Students who do not complete degree requirements within ud 
PN will have their graduate status terminated. They may be rea 
ate status under conditions specified by the Department Chairman. 


| | Residence and Continuous Study j$ (| 2 


Hn. | All work for the degree must be done while in residence 

cept when special permission is granted by the Department -ailur 
| student must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Falli 
breaks the student's registration and necessitates application for atio 
to the Doctoral degree program under whatever conditions and Teg 
in effect at that time. 


| 'ATE cou | 
| ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION UNDERGRADUATE 


| | 1 50 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) meni cont d 
| The interrelationships of engineering, science, and pric 5 gro | 
foundations for interaction of human factors in indivi i 
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environment of engineering activities. Familiarization with 

cal activities of engineering managers and with factors bearing on the 

vation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social and or- 

Sanizational factors relevant to the management of engineers. This course 

" Preliminary to the complete management process studied in EAd 211-12. 
all, spring, summer) 


y Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, 
annua] cost or profit, internal rate of return, benefit/cost ratio, incremen- 
analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflation, 
SPreciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the ac- 
“ah view, and before- and after-tax analysis. (Fall, spring, sum- 
r 


170 Rac: 
Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
o Introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 
e €ngineering administration. Concepts of probability statistics, and op- 
ations research. (Fall, spring, summer) 


NEERING ADMINISTRATION GRADUATE COURSES 


04 n? 
Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 


duty of the total contracting process, including initial budget MIN 

Ministre ation, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and a , 

Of th — of the contract to completion; considered from the viewpoints 

terials Industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical ma- 
“s and services. (Fall and spring) 


207 The Pe . 3 my / xs: ^ 
*rsonnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 


Pring; ; ; X 
in 'nciples of managing human talent, the most vital resource in engineer- 
tio x research; emphasis on principles, theory, and practical considera- 
“tes of the personnel function for engineering managers, with practical 
P'Ications in an engineering administration environment. (Fall and 
Spring) z E 
210k : 
gineering Law (3) 
iar. Principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The American 
neers System, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engi- 
Speci. Product liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary rights, 
Spring) Problems in research and developmental contracts. (Fall and 
g 
~]9 E 
* Eni, L^ t 
. Bineering Administration (3—3) 
jaj Prehensive and systematic study of the administrative process; indus- 


trial > ifi N " " 
4. SClentific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, pre- 


dicti ^ nn 
izat > Policies, and characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of organ- 


lation 


tees} Structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff, and commit- 


ontroj eas leadership, managing human and material D 

ack hoc setting standards, evaluating performance, using edi - 

equiy. le a for correction and improvement. Prerequisite: EAd 150, , Or 
“ent. (Fall, spring, summer) 


à 
l4 Patent Law (3) 


Cor "2 $a d , n 
Secr mprehensiy and systematic introduction to the law of patents, trade 
ets, tr. . : | e, a 

` trademarks, and copyright, including the preparation and prosecu- 
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f y 

1 tion of patent applications. Management decisions involving pt 
property rights. The role of the research administrator in pre " 
perfecting legal rights in innovations (Spring) 


N 


Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3) 


Ua 


Moral philosophy from which ethical considerations 
issues and exemplary problems encountered in the administre 


ering Hi » r " ` r > ase SU 
| neering and allied areas of human endeavor Use of case wie 


to enhance student’s ability to recognize ethical aspects of m. 


ations and to think analytically and synthetically abou 


(Spring) 


221-22 Environmental Management (3-3) F 

ini sve, I i4 
administratiVe i u 
he utiliza wf 


7 0 yl 
governmental and industrial programs te esis” 


The spectrum of technical, economic, political, 
| forces influencing the quality of our environment and t 


lution of the air, land, and water. Historical development E ge; 
‘ nt. " uf 
manageme ers; t 
pending legislation involving environmental and energy matt 1 
of tools 


N | | resources, Review of 
i | 
t . . 
| dealing with environmental science and resource 
| 
| 


| cal aspects of specific management problems; review 
| making. (Academic year) 


| 231 Program Management (3) 


| i ia 
| | Programs and projects are widely used in industry and men sh. 
EDIT | cilitate the management of technical undertakings. Manage app 
I" uj a the systems approach, and traditional managerial concepts 


|n | a variety of typical cases. (Spring) 


| 241 Construction Management I (3) : ort, 
ations imp "L 

in hee 
(Fall) 


| Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specific: 
management. Construction estimating and cost allocation 


building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. 


242 Construction Management II (3) nif 


organization, construction tio 
, al di uc y 
in constr oc 


essing. 


| 
| | | Construction administration 
| scheduling. Industrial relations and human factors 


| 
| agement, work measurement, programming and progr 
agement and control. (Spring) 


| 243 Construction Management III (3) 


i F imal 
Managerial problems associated with construction; optima" 
to construe 


bid ing 


| 
| | ment; the search for projects; selection of projects | 
| 


(Fall) 


cision-making; modeling and systems approach 


(3) 


T 
251 Management of Computer Organizations me 
jf 


Manabe: uf 


‘i 


" r i S. 
| Planning, organizing, and control of computer operation ; of as i 
^ ° . x at à 
| a computer organization as an independent service bure nal à sub? 
: "ger "an supervisi f professiona’ ' 
part of a larger organization Supervision of profe (Fall) 


sional computer personnel. Prerequisite: EAd 254. 


253 Production Management (3) 


| Planning, organizing, and control of produ 
| | | material management; methods of loading an 


ction; 


: : ` : jzatio 
esses; electronic methods in production control. Organ 
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istration of the plant engineering function with emphasis on maintenance 
Control programs. (Spring) 


25 i 

4 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 

Logic of computers, hardware and software, systems analysis for data 
os applications, systems design, systems economics. Impact on 
ecision-making, business, and society. (Spring) 


255 ini 

Administration of Research and Dev elopment (3) " 

The study of technological innovation as à vital part of the acquisition 
Process: the role of the technical administrator in utilizing organization, 
plans, and còntrol to accomplish research and development objectives. 
Fall and spring) 


261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) j 
Case studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems in en- 
Sineering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course in 
engineering economy, and permission of instructor. (Fall and spring 


260 f; 

62 Finance for Engineers (3) 
Exposition of the financial concepts encountered in engineering situa- 
lions; financial statements, costing, inventories, pT tability analysis, de- 
Preciation, credit, leasing, and capital formation. (Fall) 


265 Trans i 
portation Management I (3) i a 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and political considerations 
— shape transportation systems and their management. — -— 
rial focuses on industry and local, state, and federal governmen p 
E in transportation. A management study of a local, regional, or 
ational system will be required. (Fall) 


66" 
Transportation Management II (3) 


Leg: 2 tt 
t aspects of transportation. systems and their management. 
Spring) 


2 
69 Elements of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (3) i 
Concepts and quantitative techniques of scientific method in ni = 
nistrative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjective ac e 
ur ctaserial economics. Model building, testing, solving. Rep acemen 
gl certainty or risk. Co trol-general, control charts, sampling -— 
ind, EXPerimentation to differentiate variables, build prosena 
tio ction, statistical tests, analysis of variance, linear regressio Ld 
n to nonmathematical formulations. (Fall, spring, summer) 


8 
Systems Analysis and Management I (3) i 
har systems or holistic approach as a methodology for making ber er 
mod allocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alterne $ 
els, criteria, and feedback. (Fall) 


828. 
" gams Analysis and Management II (3) i : 
een and elaboration of systems analysis techniques, including their 
ti oe to industry, input-output structures, human behavior in organi- 
ions, and military situations. Prerequisite: EAd 281. (Spring) 
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283 Systems Engineering (3) 


Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and nof 


à ; " i] 
tems analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. Introducti rd 
mization methods and systems simulation techniques. (Fall, 


285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 


up 
x mu. 
Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with E 


d alt 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of grad 
( Fall and spring) 


287 Systems Modeling and Simulation (3) 


T 
modeling and simulation dealing prim ' 
industrial, organizational, and control models. Emphasis on j 
the system performance and designing an improved system using |. 
cal or simulation techniques, Prerequisite: EAd 281, 283 or 
and permission of instructor. 


Introduction to systems 


(Fall, even years) 
288 Technology I > Analysi The Engineering A roach (3) 4 
450 technology Issue Ana ysis— I he Engineering App qo 
of UM y 
: : g^ ud 
A seminar for technical man igers who need the contextual bac yf fr 
intel] ; 1 r » public 9^. 4 
intellectual basis for addressing technology issues in the p J he 
sectors. Technology impact analysis, technology forecasting, jemet, 
ciples and practices of technology transfer are treated as ê 


a 
, de 
. E ogy 
systematic approach to informed choice and sound technolog 
(Fall, odd years) 


291 Structured Analysis of Management Problems (3) p, 
^ : ing â i 
Application of each phase of a structured problem-solving “att 


small-scale management problems. Students will determi aio j 
symptoms; define problems; select a problem; determine “ution 
solutions and alternative feasible solutions; develop the ere 
one, test the solution, plan controls on it, and plan its imp 
Prerequisite: EAd 269 (Spring, even years) 
ru 
293 Technical Enterprises (3) , 


it 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the cone 
point of view. Team management of an enterprise in à d within? 
lated environment. For those within technical firms and LA 
ernment who depend on technical firms as suppliers. (Fa 


294 Marketing of Technology I (3) 


cial í 
` pet "A 
Marketing industrial goods and high-technology projects; : pricin® 
: A nels 
to the federal government as a market. Products, chant spring 
motion, and personal selling ( 


fl" 
le 
4 


as elements of strategy. 


295 Management of T echnical Information (3) 


Needs and objectives of technical information systems, fun ng, 
in technical information. storage and retrieval, abstract! f 
usage in technical information systems, system organization. | 
EAd 251 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


^ . . * . . > V 
297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) > 


V 


ly 
uy to’ f 
; à nity f 
Project course providing the student with the oppor aa 2 
Various concepts and tools previously studied to the Seually ° iy 
ne Á nc pauat? — 4j 
lem in engineering administration. Students work i approved 
groups, each on a problem proposed by the student an 
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Instructor 


the 
(Fall, 


ku c epartment. 
Open to Master's degree candidates in od 


spring, summer) 


298 Research (arr.) 


, Www systems analy- - 

Basic or applied research in engineering — Bal aes Bare in : 

Sis. May be repeated for credit. Open to Master's degree c: t 

W. the department. (Fall and spring) t 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) | 
(Fall and spring) 


311 Marketing of Technology II (3) 


Continuation of EAd 294. Special attention to paktas — 
Botiation, and international marketing. Required for ass : 
Candid 

2 


(Fall, even years) 
31 Management I 


nformation Systems (3) 
Study of the 


rT ‘ isite: EAd 
ates in the Marketing of Technology program. Prerequ 

i i ms used 
development and management of information syste 


Y middle and higher management of technological and presen | 
Zations, in the control of many facets of the organization Es ace Sys- il 
evels, Required for Master's degree candidates in the isa setae of in- 
tems Management program. Prerequisite: EAd 295 or permis: 
Structor (Fall, even years) 
386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) ‘hi. concern- 
Reading and discussion of classic and important recent —€— (Fall, 
Ing the Philosophy and application of management principles. 
Odd years) j 
387 Technological Forecasting (3) casting, re- 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory eie change 
Source allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, techno (St cing even 
and its effects on forecasting, technology assessment. (Sp : 
Years) 
388 C 


ost Effectiveness (3) 
Concepts of 


n methodol 
theory i 


Studies. 
394 Adv | 

‘vanced Study (arr.) 

imited t 


, repeated 
© Departmental Professional degree students. May be repe 

OF credit. (As arranged) 

Bog. 


3 á ethods and trends 
evaluation of engineered systems, qnie ca And deck 
Ogy, system resource requirements, ah a “Haat effect 
D cost effectiveness studies, systems approach to 
(Spring, even years) 


" J apartment. (Fall 
to Professional degree candidates in the Departme 


ed Reading and Research (arr.) 


av be repeated for credit. 
to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeate 
and spring) 


Dissert i 
ation Research (arr.) i 
: oe EA ated for credit. 
rai to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated 
"a 


and Spring) 


Operations 


Research 


DARE 


per. 


Dee 


Operations Research BÉ 
; 9 

Professors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross (Chairman), N.D. Singpurwalla, n 
co, G.P. McCormick, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland 

Adjunct Professor F. Frishman 

Professorial Lecturers C. Anello, I-C. Hsu, W.R. Nunn, B. Schwartz 
garten, S.C. Tignor, D.B. Webster 

Associate Professor D.R. Miller Nd 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.W. Blankenship, D.R. Edmonds, P. 
J.L. Horowitz, G.R. McNichols, L.J. Riccio j 

Assistant Professor Z. Barzily 


ff 
hh. 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers K.R. Hoffman, J.F. Ince, H.D. Ka 
McCoy, B.D. Nussbaum 


H w 


a E f gae 
Programs in operations research lead to the degrees of Bachelor ® y 
Master of Science, Doctor of Science, and to the Professional degre? 
plied Scientist. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH AND COMPUTATIONAL 
SCIENCE PROGRAM—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY ie? 
Operations research and computational science can be described pei 
of scientific methods in decision-making. It seeks to observe, unde W 
predict the behavior of purposeful man-machine systems by taking ' 
tative approach to management. Me make! 

In today's complex world well-trained managers and decision iqu ^ 
increasingly needed to apply mathematic: scientific techniq uj 


il concepts, ulti- v 


. : ety m 
management tools (e.g., computers) to solving a wide variety of sta "i 
technical problems. These managers must be able not only to ga rei 
problems, but they must also devise and implement solutions. , 


cess” 
£ : > E e scien” 4 
individuals who have a basic understanding of mathematics, the 


y 
shen 
" h a -ompre 
engineering, combined with the analytical skills required to comp f 
plan a method of approaching and solving complex problems. are dest 
Techniques of operations research and computational science * í 


acte 

; E. . chara”. y 

to cope with problems of practical significance, which are often ontrib” 
by complicated 


: ‘anes have © of 
and uncertain environments. These techniques ha h have af 
: à hich h? 
to the solution of problems of choice, policy, and planning whi ontexts 
in military, governmental, industrial, environmental, and social € ciem 


The significant features of operations research and computation? ific 
a broad range of potential applications and a wide variety ws a ^ 
niques which can be selected and combined for a multidisciplina ne: or, 
—work together to make the profession a dynamic and exciting i P ) 
tions research and computational science should be particularly Co abo 


‘serine | ^» 
: yes on ginee a 
those who are attracted to the use of mathematics, statistics, €n 


: - ; ‘al eienificance: 
science in solving decision-making problems of practical signifi 


~ 2 TJ" 
Core Curriculum ntals of ^| wi 
T > 1 a f amcnw^. PF i, 
The first four semesters of work concentrate on the fund aniti |.” 


. bs y. > hum 
ence and mathematics, and also include study in English, the " 
the social sciences. 


186 
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Duri 
Ting th 
toy S the |]; " 4 " : 
Suse, j E ist four semesters the student concentrates on the professional 
» erat SERA CORN ; : i xi : 
Uthe E" tons research, computer science, engineering administration, P 
Ust be d and statistics. In addition, one technical elective each semester E 
Cer en 4 1 " ; . o be 
p ation in n and the student may choose sets of electives which offer con- - 
l are; : : : t : z 
nta] SCience eas such as engineering, mathematics, statistics, or environ- ln 
First Semester |^ 
CS t Ail ————— | 
Sci 5]. E 
9 or 10: e pplications of Computers (3) 
ath 30-31 :nglish Composition: Language as Communication (3) d 


Drecalc ; 
Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 


ET 
; Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Bhan Foundations of Physics (3) 

* Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Se cond Semi ster 


En es De 
eS 4: a 
Math E Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
į 


3: Single-Variab e Calculus II (3) 
puis ate Ca!culus (3) 
Elective. an to Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
* "Sede 


he 2 : : 
ected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


ADSc 57 " 
ApSe 113: Analytical Mech inics I (2) 
PSe 115. Enginee ir alysis I (3) 
em 13. > Ngineering Analysis III (3) | 
Phys 15. pe Chemistry (4) 
Electi ‘ements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 


Selected i i 
ected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Se; 
: = tħ Semester 
CSci sp, Wer "eo | 


C ut ] 

8: m uters and Societal Problems (3) 

PSe 114. pralytical Mechanics II (3) 

I ngineering Analysis II (3) 

E I Ngineering Analysis IV (3) 
2» 9. ntroducti t i 

lective, roduction to Modern Physics (3) 


Selecte : 
€cted from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fifth Semester 


tOR 
101. - ————— - 
BEDS Survey of r 
» 157. MP ot Operations Research Methods I (3) 
Math 150. Ur. and Assembly Language Programming (3) 

124. ,"'Toduction to Engineering Administration (3) 


Intr ^t du 
troduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


1 college-level calculus course with a grade 
high school students who did not take an advanced 
AP test, will be required to 


score of 4 or 5 on the 
This test covers algebra, 


t test at registration 
lace directly into Math 31 as a result of this test 
precalculus and calculus course (Math 30-31) during their 
ours per weck and carries three semester hours of 
1 half (Math 31) of the combined course. 


second 


evel courses but will attend lectures for the corresponding 


e 4irement ane 4 lr 
vents and grading standards will be employed 


* Undergraduates will register for the 100-level courses but will attend | 
ing 200.level courses; separate requirements and grading standards will be used. 
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Elective: One technical elective selected from: 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 9 
Math 153: Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester E 


OR 102: Survey of Operations Research Methods II* (3) 
CSci 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 


EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Stat 187: Theory of Sampling (3) 
Elective: One technical elective selected from: 


EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Math 113: Graph Theory (3) 
Math 157: Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 


Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seventh Semester — M 
OR 151: Linear Programming* (3) 


CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-level I anguage (3) 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis (3) 


Math 139: Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Elective: One technical elective selected from: 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


ME 191: Mechanical Design (3) 

CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 

Stat 188: Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 
Math 121: Introduction to Abstract Algebra I (3) 


Eighth Semester E 


OR 191: Problems in Operations Research* (3) 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 
Stat 117: Analysis of Variance (3) 
Math 140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Elective: One technical elective selected from: 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 
177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
ME 148: Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 
ME 193: Engineering Systems Design (3) 
CE 110: Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 
CE 194; Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply à? 
Resources (3) 
Math 154: Difference Equations (3) 
Stat 159: Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) 


Math 122: Introduction to Abstract Algebra II (3) 


the 


ectures for 


ze a 
* "tenet. es 
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) 
Peraduate Work 


h 
bon 
completion of the four-year program, the student may choose to study 
n Nore ye; : € sr TAE dos "Searc 
re Year and obtain a Master of Science degree in Operations Research. 
f the Operations Research and Computational Science curriculum 


$ Wo credits of advanced standing which are applicable to the mas- 
Program, 3 


OPER A... 
RATIONS RESEARCH UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


101 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision-making. Alloca- 
tion models. including the simplex procedure of linear programming, 
transportation and assignment models; queuing theory; inventory theory; 
game theory; and decision making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: ApSc 
115 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


102 € 
Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 
Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks; integer programming; 
Introduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic programming; reliability 


and replacement Prequisite: OR 101 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
and spring) 


15] Li 
-inear Programming (3) 
I d. ma 
Basic Computational, theoretical, and applied areas with — e 2 
Beneral linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality prob- 
“MS; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, transporta- 


E Problems, Prerequisite: OR 101 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
4nd spring 


191 P 
Toblems in Operations Research (3) 
ield *Xperience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group 


oO » > , arati a 
s -ates an actual problem and formulates a solution by operations re 
farch models. Class evaluation of progress (Fall and spring) 


199 
? Honors Research (3) 
" As arranged 
As 
TER OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
The INCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


Jjectiy 


NU ~ Of the Master's program in operations research is to prepare stu- 


*PPropriate undergraduate backgrounds for in-depth study of analyt- 
hniqu lechniques of management decision-making and applications of 
: Cs, 
~ jclentific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, combined with 
ilie or n technological as well as social areas, has created increased 
ra “Widuals trained in operations research. The discipline of oper 
Method "Ses scientific principles supported by statistical rs "ase 
M Y, ang ee to study the function and structure of iy de E e 
ton Course, ciel Systems in an effort to evaluate the probable ef ects H pre 
in, ang EE action, to establish criteria to judge the effectiveness 0 — 
tu! eare “Ssist in the making of optimal decisions. The program Oper 
"of m Provides a scientific basis for solving problems involving the inter- 
“NY factors and organizational components in the interests of the 


voe oec 
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whole system. This breadth of interest is an example of the “systems a 
in the sense that a System is an interconnected complex of functional} 

components. Most operations research efforts begin with specific 25 , 
general problem and proceed to consideration of the system as a whole 
the engineer may start with the study of subsystems or components 0** 
problem, so may the operations research analyst. 


J 


Admission 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study V 
27), the applicant for the program in operations research leading we 
ter of Science degree must have an adequate knowledge of probed 
Statistics. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of ce ot 
and 116, or approved equivalents. It is generally possible to take y^ w 
concurrently with courses taken for graduate credit; however, th® js 
graduate courses do not fulfill anv part of the requirements for the 
degree. 

Required Courses ont,” 
Core courses required in the field of operations research are OR 201, dil 
210, and 299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for those not a 


thesis). Students must complete OR 201, 202, 209. and 210 before ad! 
any other courses; however, in certain cases permission may be P o^ 
concurrent registration. Students electing OR 291 normally complete s e 
in the last semester of the program. The remainder of the program y 
with the approval of the adviser, in an area of concentration from d de 
Department of Operations Research. Appropriate courses from 0 


ments of the University may also be approved as electives. 


Areas of Concentration an 
: : " rog” gu 

The goal of the Department of Operations Research is to provide P : aff 

ible enough to accommodate both those students who are ign con ent? 

tions and those who are interested in theory. Specific areas O 

and suggested departmental electives follow: 


GENERAL OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR 261: Iheory of Games 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory E) 
OR 279: Inventory Control : e d 
K ent mà? 
With the approval of the adviser. other courses within the Departmen 
ENERGY SYSTEMS | 
^ : | 
OR 251: Linear Programming | 
OR252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 277: Queuing Theory " 
OR279: Inventory Control ru 
? Dep? E 


" : k the 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


Aan ee eal 
AAA NR ee 
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f INEERING 

j 

j S * Logistics Planning 
0 23: Linear Programming ^ : 
SA 253: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
OR E * Forecasting Techniques 
OR 225: Introduction to Scheduling 

il OR 279: Inventory Control 

i " ?81: Reliability Theory I 


artments of 
hou aPproval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Dep 
c h 


: j i ngineering 
td om." Business Administration, Management Science, and Electrical E g 
puter Science, 


OR? Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
37: Logistics Planning 

OR 261. Linear Programming 

OR n: l'heory of Games : 

OR 273. Forecasting Techniques 

OR 275. Digital Systems Simulation 

OR 279. Introduction to Scheduling 


" ' Inventory Control 
Th the 


e Departments of 
Sinegg a Prova] of the adviser, courses may be elected leggi rien 
Nee. Aministration, Economics, Engineering Administration, 


T 

"EMATICAT MODELING IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
OR 5 

OR p: Linear Programming 

OR 273. F recasting Techniques 

OR 275. Digital Systems Simulation 

995: Introduction to Scheduling 

ith ' Queuing Theory 


artments of 
val Of the adviser, courses may be elected from = bee mar Mos: 
ing and Computer Science, Engineering Administr , 


Atq 


M 
ATICAL OPTIMIZATION 


OR 353; Linear P 


rogramming 


OR 253. Nonlinear Programming I - 
OR 26]. — nteger, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
OR 275. cory of Games 


M Int 


b he ^" 
gs ang A "Oval 


l roduction to Scheduling i 
; ied science of- 
of the adviser, courses may be elected from applied 

*Partment of Mathematics. 


T YE TTE eee 
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MODEL BUILDING FOR TRANSPORTATION FLOWS 


OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow " 
OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theo 


OR 251: Linear Programming 
OR252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 


OR 277: Queuing Theory 
OR 281: Reliability Theory I i 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Depi” 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Adminis 
Urban and Regional Planning; and from the National Law Center. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SYSTEMS 


OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theo? 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 


OR251: Linear Programming 
OR252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 


OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


QUANTITATIVE DECISION-MAKING FOR PUBLIC POLICY 


"a 1 : LUIS ory 
OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization The 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 


i 
artnet 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the DEP gif 

Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Economics; PU 


tion; and Urban and Regional Planning. 


STOCHASTIC MODELING 


OR271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


6 
pano 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the De | 
Statistics. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


A li 
t ee of PE ig 
This program of advanced study and research leads to the deg" f 


š or ge 
Scientist. The program is designed to provide an educational = on P d 
students interested in pursuing post-Master's study with emp 
subject matter rather than on basic research. 
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y 


‘diti 1 sec] ace} E 2 e 
hu, |. 9" to the general requirements for admission to Professional degree 


missio paving an equivalent quantitative background may be considered for 
Sion by t 


P 
"im of Study 


h 
* Propr; 
iy: gram o 


and Requirements 


l f study consists of an applied operations research major and an 
Ve 1t-of-Department minor. A minimum of 30 semester hours 1s required 
Professional degree, including a minimum of 12 hours in operations 
"a “sam 201-202, and a three-hour Professional degree pto e 
te inor TUN applied minor outside the department is regure , ipeo E 
" com areas include economics; engineering administration; systems E 3 y 
lon "n Science; systems science, networks and controls; urban and = 
"ems. “nning; transportation systems; environmental engineering; and energy 


TOR OF & 
R OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 
" 
rams ; | 
hide a m Operations research leading to the degree of Doctor of err 
twego, Van Ced study and research to enable students to extend their fields o 
Stm 8€ and to enhance their career opportunities in research, analysis, man- 


» AdMiniete s: 
dministration. or education. 
Mission 
ly ad 
$ 3 diti 
“te ^" to the general requirements for admission to doctoral study - 
m have the applicant for the doctoral program in operations researc 
“Standing Master's degree, with a superior record of academic —À 
E ` | 22 T D - 
"Its, 3 Professional performance is also considered in evaluating appl 
hr 
Bra 
D ms of Study 
p oral Pr ^ 
| Operai cerams are planned so that the student may obtain adequate breadt 


‘able on research and sufficient depth in areas of specialization which will 
* flelg X completion of a dissertation that will be a significant contribution to 
“Weng; Ossible areas of concentration include mathematical programming, 
i Major inv Scheduling, inventory, queuing, and reliability. In addition z 
pired, g, 9Perations research, two minor areas of concentration are normally 
1 Seco; ne minor generally is in applied science, mathematics, or statistics. 
ent minor may be chosen from areas of concentration within the De- 
py, suey from appropriate areas available in other departments of the Uni- 
teer . 55 Business Administration; Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental 
“Ting * —Cconomics; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engi- 
Ministration: Health Services Administration; Management Science; 
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| and Urban and Regional Pl: inning. The general requirements for doct 
are stated on pages 34-38. 


PROFESSIONAL FIELDS AND 


| RESEARCH INTERESTS OF 
| OPERATIONS RESEARCH FACULTY 


Il | "m 
| | Areas of Specialization Areas of Recent 
| | Zeev Barzily Applied probability GI/G/1 queues 
IBS] Queuing theory Traffic models 
f ll Stochastic processes Detection of shit 
in transition Lae 
abilities of 
i chains 
| n 
| j | James E. Falk Mathematic: x prog® 0 
i a ue Mathematical Nonconve "m 
: | | programming Sequential optimi? 
| | Numerical methods problems 
n } Mathematical modeling Sequential games im 
i n | l | | Application o © 
" | | tion mee "i 
IER | economics, x cali 
| | logistics, an 
| | | problems 
| T 
i | | | V R: Function me 
f | Anthony V. Fiacco Mathematical Penalty func ant 
l | [t | programming Approximé ation 
ji | ! [| Numerical methods sitivity analys int 
n | Mathematical modeling linear program "d 
Ny | Construction " ms e. 
a tion of algorit" 
| | Nonconvex prog" 
| techniques 
1 | | | | General application 
| | xima 0 
| | Donald Gross Inventory theory Queuing ap Priel 
| Queuing theory Inventory mo 
Simulation Applications 
i | Risk analysis 
| | | 
MH | W.H. Marlow Mathematical methods Logistics rectiven™ 
| and numerical pro Systems efec 
i | cedures in operations 
| | | research and man- 
| | agement science 
| | vergen 
Garth P. McCormick Mathematical Rate of ciihms jf | 
| programming of algorit mer 
| | | Numerical methods Nonconve® $ rog” 
| | Mathematical modeling Mathematic® ji , 
" ming appe $ 
MI pollution Lx: jon ¢ of 
| i] and conse! 
| | | resource, ling 
N 


Energy moe » 
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Applied probability Risk analysis 


Stochastic processes Maintenance models 
Simulation Bounds and approxima- 
Mathematical statistics tions for stochastic 


processes 
Statistical inference 

using empirical dis- 

tributions 
Stochastic models in 


Nae " chemical processes 
“in " 
Epurwalla Applied probability Applications of time 
and mathematical series analysis 
statistics Bayesian decision theory 
Reliability theory Extreme value theory 
Time series analysis and applications 
and forecasting Nonparametric character- 
Fault tree analysis izations of distributions 
and their testing 
Models in air pollution 
‘hard y and flood discharges 
Soland Mathematical modeling Optimal facility location 
Decision theory Interactive multicriteria 
Mathematical optimization 
programming Multicriteria decision 


models in the public 
and private sectors 
Solution and applications 
of the generalized 
assignment problem 
Stochastic models for 
the analysis of bus 
route duration 
Risk analysis 


Ü 
TION 
S RESEARCH GRADUATE COURSES 


20] Survey 
TR 9f Operations Research Methods I (3) 
c 2 * . 

A in wepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
tion mode ea governmental, and military decision-making. Alloca- 
transport els, including the simplex procedure of linear programming, 
game Dana and assignment models; queuing theory; inventory theory; 
l15 or e ory; and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: ApSc 

209 Su quivalent, (Fall and spring) 


ry 
*Y of Operations Research Methods II (3) 


Simulation ; 
introductio and Monte Carlo techniques, networks, integer programming, 
an replace, to nonlinear programming, dynamic programming, reliability 
(F. OMS pacman Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. 
209 M . Pring) 
ma ematiec : 
ka 'àtics in Operations Research I (3) 
am A AO . e 
Models pe methods and practical procedures for deterministic decision 
Operations research involving a number of variables. Applica- 
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ft 


z e A = di, 
tions of linear models for resource allocations. Applications Mw 
resentation and algorithmic procedures for linear and nonlinear i? 


tion models. Applications of linear algebra and real multivariate 
(Fall and spring) 


| 

| 210 Mathematics in Operations Research II (3) mi 

| Fundamental methods and practical procedures for stochas varis” | 

models in operations research involving applications of complet ife | 

Applications of linear differential, difference, and different? | 

Systems to various areas in operations research. Applications | 

numerical methods. (Fall and spring) 

231 Theory of Traffic Flow (3) an A 
Bt dixe , x . m YN 

Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters, kic $^ 

ories: follow-the-leader models of traffic flow, kinematic theori ing e | 

| analogies, traffic cybernetics statistical distributions and prr ic | 

| | stochastic approaches to static delay problems, simulation ^d ye ) | 

| lems. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Spring, od 


| | 232 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 0 ji 


f! 
' Introduction to penalty-function methods for solving linear and 10 d 
j [A optimization problems through use of existing computer he i | 
| I | tion of optimization models in application areas of structura yc 
n | trition, pollution control. inv entory control, energy, economics Pr cg 
5 ! | | statistics, and chemical processes. Admission by permission © 
MNMEM (Fall) 


237 Logistics Planning (3) 


«acluditl § 

Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems - LA 

| ganization, procurement. transportation, inventory, maintenant oret 
| interrelationships. Applications stressed Prerequisite: ApSc 

| alent. (Spring, even years) 


| | 251 Linear Programming (3) basis m” 
l | | Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with -— 7 e 
l general linear programming problems: simplex procedures; | tra p 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysa e 
tion problems. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instruc’ 

|| and spring) 


| 252 Nonlinear Programming I (3) mo 

|] T TP imiyati . including first- and secOne so 

Basic topics in optimization theory, including firs h for " 

i | timality criteria, convexity, duality, and algorithms. Met ined P, y 


~ 1 - ^ strain an) * 
|| unconstrained, linearly constrained, and nonlinearly con 20 


^ ; site: 
Ij [H4 lems. Applications discussed where appropriate. Prerequt 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 


n A " 4 
| 253 Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming (3) 22 gi 
Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring 


. : roup y 
| | | tions. Cutting plane methods, branch and bound methods, £ orit y 
| methods. Dynamic programming. Network programming: rm 
i | 


" or 
problems, max flow problems. Prerequisite: OR 202, 251; 
|| | of instructor. (Fall, even years) | 
| ,l 
s A 
| | | 261 Theory of Games (3) jonshi 9 
| : i e i : 
| | | | Study of mathematical models with applications to the relati pvir 


: : a anizations 10 
B | independent competitive entities (persons or organization 


mss aa as 
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of competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum strategies, mini- 

max concept, connections with linear programming and decision functions, 

two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. Prerequisite: OR 
201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

271 Forecasting Techniques (3) 
Introduction to various techniques of forecasting available to an opera- 
tions research analyst or engineer. Topics include the use of regression 
analysis in forecasting and other heuristic forecasting techniques. Em- 
Phasis On detailed development of the Box-Jenkins technique for time- 
Series analysis, including moving averages and exponential smoothing as 
Sbecial cases, Techniques covered will be applied to engineering, busi- 
Ress, and economic situations, using special computer program packages. 
Ferequisite: ApSc 115, 116; or equivalent. (Spring, even years) 


BONMNUUEWTOTTTTTTTTTY—— 


273 Digital Systems Simulation (3) 

„onte Carlo techniques, random number and random deviate generation. 
Simulation languages. Operating considerations, including model valida- 
tion Steady-state, and statistical analyses of simulation output. S etr 

2 e jn Inventory, queuing, and production scheduling. Prerequisite: 


20 


, 202, 
BASIC." ^ 


r permission of instructor; and knowledge of FORTRAN or 
(Spring, odd years) 


27 
R Introduction to Scheduling (3) 
.heory of scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications, assembly 
yc, balancing, sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops. 
ation matical optimization, heuristic programming, and em engen 
251: approaches to these problems are examined. Prerequisite: 201, 
' OF permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 


2 
77 Queuing Theory (3) 


haracterization of queuing systems. Single-channel exponential models. 

de: tonal Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, including birth- 
= Processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, and series 

Tap Models with general arrival and/or service patterns. € 

are ing, basic solution techniques, and formal porosi ac ir rer 

* stressed, Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 201; or permission o e in- 
uctor. — (Spring) 


27 
9 Inventory Control (3) 
A Pplication of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding when and 
tel much to Produce or purchase. Various mathematical models of in- 
"TY systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, continuous 
ce e T lodic review policies, multi-item models with constraints. Ye 
d and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisite: OR 201 or 
$sion of instructor. (Fall) 
28] Relj bil; 
Ability Theory I (3) $ 
E" Introducing the mathematical and statistical theories of reliability. 
tion oral theory includes the theory of coherent structures, p 
tivit Tandom variables, stochastic characterization of wear, total posi- 
Y» Preservation theorems, and bounds and inequalities. Statistical 
Cg Includes Probabilistic derivation of failure models; testing vus 
Usin ^fi censored, truncated, and sequential life testing procedures 
18 classica] and Bayesian techniques; testing reliability hypotheses and 
requi applications in the commonly used military standard plans. Pre- 
ste: ApSc 115, 116; or equivalent. (Fall) 


D e—a 


dme 


| 377 Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) re 
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291 Problems in Operations Research (3) 


: : - i : Ol f^ 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each st y 
locates an actual problem and formulates a solution by operatio " gp 
models. Class evaluation of progress. Prerequisite: Knowledge 


TRAN or BASIC. (Fall and spring) 


297 Special Topics in Operations Research (3) "d 
ux . isite: P, 
Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. Prerequisl rind) 
sion of instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall an 
298 Research (arr.) if} 


7 
Basic or applied research in operations research. May be rep? 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) " 
Special topics selected from fractional and geometric prog n i 
branch-and-bound methods, max-min problems, pseudo-Boolean pr 
ming, calculus of variations, optimal control, penalty function as , 
Lagrangian algorithms, fixed point procedures, sensitivity p d 
large-scale programming. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission o 
(Spring) 


| 352 Nonlinear Programming II (3) p? 


Convex analysis, algorithmic convergence, and rate of converge? quf 
of optimality conditions. Factorable programming and ote P d 
with special structures. Matrix methods. sensitivity analysis, Sic c 
vex optimization. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of in$ 

(Fall) 


Decisions and Value Theory (3) 


ential 9 
t 


Subjective probability and utility theory. Optimal nonsequ ni 
quentia] decision processes: Bayes risks and Bayes decisions, 6 or 
and mixed decisions. Optimal stopping. Prerequisite: Ap5e (sprint 
202 (OR 261 is desirable); or permission of instructor. 

years) 


Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) elop I^ 
Continuation of OR 271 designed for those who wish to ern | 
capability in this area. Topics include a brief review of OF moll 
tion of parameters of Box-Jenkins models, transfer functi analy 
relating two or more time series, models for intervention othe! 
models for feedforward and feedback control schemes. nalysi5, 
niques and concepts useful in forecasting, such as spectral an gevi" 
series, including cross-spectral analysis and Fourier analys quit 
discussion of current literature. Prerequisite: OR 271 or 
permission of instructor. (Fall, even years) 


r io |. di 
jan moti dMi 


Selected applied probability models, including Brown i 
theory, denumerable Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, 

decision problems. Applications to topics in advanced que dded 
tory theories, including busy periods, waiting times, ! 
chains, and GI/G/1 queues; and conditions for opt 
policies, stochastic leadtime problems, state-dependent 


J 
inn nt =a 
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multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: OR 277, 279; or permission of in- 
structor, (Fall, odd years) 


381 Reliability Theory II (3) 


Topics of current interest in the mathematical and statistical theories of 
reliability, Mathematical theory includes stochastic characterization of 
Multivariate survival, shock models and wear processes, stochastic ma- 
Jorization and its applications, and reliability theory for multi-state com- 
Ponents. Statistical theory includes total time on test processes and plots, 
800dness-of-fit tests using total time on test plots, estimation and fore- 
Casting failure rates, and comparison of stochastic processes. Prerequi- 
Site: OR 281, (Spring, even years) 

Project for Professional Degree (3) 

—— to students in the Professional degree program. (Fall and 

ing) 


3 

N Advanced T opics in Operations Research (3) 

Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for an 
Présentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from prof 
Journals selected by the instructor and the student. May be repeated for 
"redit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


98 Adv 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
ation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Disse 


rtation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) 


ae 
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Required Courses in Engineering Undergraduate cur 


1 
Offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and”! 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


For convenience, descriptions cf rec 
which are offered by Columbian Coll 
School of Arts and Sciences 
uate Bulletin for elective courses in the huma 


TH . M $. 
nities and social science 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
221—22 General Biochemistry (3-4) 


gl 
i " ^ ; ate 

A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for gradu á y 
in biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology 95.74 


istry. Generally, graduate students must register concurrently fo 
and for Bioc 224. However, C 
281-82, Micr 241-42, or Phys 223-24 may register for Bioc 
out the laboratory. With specific recommendations by the us 
adviser and the Department, undergraduate students may regist 
221-22 without the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. 
demic year) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) scal co. 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Biologie « y/ 


- í : e P 
and principles are demonstrated through consideration of th 

organism. BiSc 12: Beginning principles of inheritance, 
behavior, physiology, systematics, and evolution, using 8 


~ A . 05 , f vance? , y 
subject of investigation: designed to furnish a base for adva! Il 


" , ^ =e * . 1 
in biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: 


terial fee, $24 a semester. (Academic year) 


Zoology 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) ty devel 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and earl) frog 


148 Histology (4) 


prd A - is on 
of the individual, formation of organ systems. co $24. 
and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, 


“ti o 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction t the | 


^ r is on D 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis all 50d 


tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $24. 


CHEMISTRY 


200 


13 General Chemistry (4) 


3 ho, 
: a z . ture ( 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lec d 


we. : ructure 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic st 


nimals * 


[ eut 
juired courses in undergraduate 
ege of Arts and Sciences and - (? 
are listed here. See the Undergraduate 


devel? y 


NT 


roti 
mit D 


= | 


ii 
MI 
Wig 
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graduate students taking Bioc 2 DL 


dert! 
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bonding: chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid 
and Solid states: periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chemistry. Prerequi- 
Site: Math 31. Phys 14 or 15. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall) 
22 : " 
Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 
pecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quanti- 
ative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrumental analysis. 
Terequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall and spring) 
"ganic Chemistry (3-3) 


hemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 
* Or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic year) 


| 151.55 0 


153. 
54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) 
jaboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
ipag Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Labora- 
ee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) 


Nonis 


*9 E ^ 
i nglish Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
per ttlve grammar and composition course for students inadequately pre- 
“red for Engl 10 Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basic struc- 


ture ; bas - f ^ 
iin in writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Engl 10. In 
it : 


qui On à noncredit reading course, given by the Reading Center, is re- 
red for : . ; 
me ed for stu s whose test scores show a reading deficiency. Engl 9 
te ` it; 
iS five hours per week and carries three semester hours of credit; the 


Teadino n “sy ^ 
10 v. * “Ourse meets an additional three hours a week for a maximum of 
Weeks c : : 
veeks. Special fee, (Fall and spring) 


English r 
glish Composition: Language as Communication (3) 

aw A Practice of expository techniques: emphasis on the rhetorical 
Plexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by 


nd . Of selected current prose; library research procedure. (Fall 
Spring ) 


136 p 
"npi " " 
or ering Geology (3) 
al Students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geologi- 
gin ciples and processes and their application to civil and mechanical 
structa 8 Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; or permission of in- 
: or, (Spring) 
May p ATICS 
~ *Fecaleuinc i 
Culus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
0 _ 
E Ne-semester combination of Math 30 Precalculus and Math 31 


bu 
Yap, May be © Board E Composition Achievement Test scores suggest inadequate 


"titin or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, stand- 
tuj, * placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores and/ 


petence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement. 


, tude 
or better Nts 


Ment from a have not successfully completed a college-level calculus course with a grade 
X One.) Caleu] Accredited institution, or high school students who did not take an advanced 
poetry 9ur loc n, ! receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to 
^ equi, An math placement test at registration. This test covers algebra, 
^ "este, d to ts who do not place directly into Math 31 as a result of this test 
"Ma "d this 2 bined pre-calculus and calculus course (Math 30-31) during their 

Süden, Puccessf oe meets five hours per week and carries three semester hours of 

s 


! > 
Y Completes the second half (Math 31) of the combined course. 


ee aes 


= 
DARA) 
BE 
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k 
I. The course meets five hours per voti) d 


Single-Variable Calculus 
completing the 
ona lus. stude” 


carries three semester hours of credit. After 
the course (Precalculus), students are examined in precalcu ^ tes 
who pass the test continue in Math 30-31. Students who fail 2d 

transfer to a regular Math 30 course for the remainder of the sem 


(Fall and spring) 


30 Precalculus (3) 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, 
requisite: Math 3 and 6: or one and one-half years of hig 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year © 
trigonometry; or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


geometry, functions and. r rt 
funct jons. 


and exponential eb 
h school ale sod 


31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) " af 

Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponen, ist 
| logorithms with simple applications. Analytic geometry. Prere 
Math 30 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) defini 
Calculus of trigonometric functions. Techniques of integration. por 3l 
series; vectors; three dimensional analytic geometry. Prerequisite: 

(Fall and spring) 

33 Multivariate Calculus (3) opi | 
Vector-valued functions. Partial differention. Multiple integrals. 
in vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 

32-33 Single-Variable Calculus II and Multivariate Calculus (6) - m 
ics : o 
A one-semester combination of Math 32 and 33, meeting five b 
week. 
po 


Graph Theory (3) 
Directed and undirected 
tivity; partitions; Eulerian 
|| problems. Flow charts for 
32. (Spring) 


113 
graphs; bridges, cutpoints, 
and Hamiltonian graphs; 
computer applications. 


| 121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) 


topics in elementary number theory. 
rings), and fields. Open to sophomores 
Math 32 or permission of 


groups, 
wit 
instructof- 


Selected 

| polynomial 
department. Prerequisite: 
demic year) 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) a p“ 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, V€ syst 
Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. ~- A 


characteristic roots and vectors 
and differential equations. 
biological, and physical mode 
(Fall and spring) 


form. Mat ` 


Quadratic é 
jisite 


linear difference 
tions to economic, Is. Prereqd! 


or permission of instructor. 


| ‘ 

| 139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 

| Topology of R^. Continuous mappings. 
tiable mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33. 


: : e. 
Uniform conv ergene 


(Fall and spring) 


REQUIRED 2 
COURSES 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Contraction maps, implicit function and differential equation theorems. 
Integration theory. Fourier series. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 


(Spring) | | 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern digital 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential equa- 
tions. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of nonlinear equations. 
Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. 


— m n HR RE eae le 


(Fall, even years) 


154 Difference Equations (3) 
Introduction to finite difference equations and their solution. Physical | 
examples and analogies with differential equations are employed to mo- 
tivate and apply the techniques developed. Generating functions. Analy- | 
sis of error and stability characteristics. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139; | 
or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) | 


157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 

Analvtic functions. Power series. Contour integration and calculus of j 
residues. Conformal mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisite: Math | 
139. (Spring) | 


NSICg 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) | 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Development of conceptual prin- | 
ciples underlying modern physical knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat 
and electromagnetism, including the classical concepts of energy, momen- 
tum, heat, temperature, entropy, electric and magnetic fields, optics. Pre- 
requisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent reg- 
istration in Math 6. (Fall, spring, summer) 


| 

| 

14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Physical principles 
of mechanics and thermal physics utilizing tools of calculus. Topics em- 
Phasized are vector calculus, equilibrium phenomena, kinematics, New- 
ton’s Laws, conservation of mass, momentum and energy, rotational 
Motion, small vibrations, thermometry, macroscopic and microscopic 
Properties of ideal gases, the laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties 
of solids and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Lab- 

Oratory fee, $18. (Fall, spring, summer) | 

| 

| 


1S Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory as- 
Pects of electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric fields, Cou- 
lomb’s law, Gauss’ Law, electric potential, capacitance and dielectrics, 
electric current and resistance. Ampere’s Law, Faraday’s Law, Maxwell’s 
equations in integral form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or 
equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall, spring, summer) 


16 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary ap- 
Proach to basic principles of quantum theory. Topics include wave-par- 
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ticle duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion principle, X-ray ae 
the atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distrib. 
laws, applications to molecular and solid state physics. Prerequ 
Phys 14, 15, Math 32. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall, spring, summer, 


STATISTICS 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction t ‘ 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factorl@ fe 
square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratory 
$18. (Spring) 


o the design is 


118 Regression Analysis (3) "m 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation jected 
simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours " 
from Stat 51, 53, 91. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 


159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) T 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as a measure — 
certainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian 1 equi 
Prerequisite: three semester hours in introductory statistics, 
lent. Laboratory fee, $13. 


or 


187 Theory of Sampling (3) r eq" 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 0 
alent. (Fall) 

188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) p is 7 


Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distributio 
specified. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) 


NERAL INFORMATION 


"istration 
hu Airs Jk ce eli i l 
x fates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
Ay aci i 

ke Which is available well in advance of each semester. 

‘Wand readmitted students cannot register for classes without having re- 


ida letter of admission to the University issued by the appropriate admit- 
8 offi 


Ice, 
*N Tegistration is accepted for less than a semester or less than one summer 
on 


alent may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 

». Vithout the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 
Which the student is registered in this University. Registration in more 
bre college, school, or division of the University requires the written per- 

i ~ Of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for 

» pine concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appro- 
Committee. 


l aT 
| SIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


Pitrata ¢ j , r 
tation for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 


Bistration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspended 
N 3 record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. 
ible Student.- Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
E registration on the stated days of registration. — a ; 
b, "ted Student.—A student previously registered in the University who 
k, * Tegistered for campus courses during the preceding semester or sum- 
lu. pon must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 
Dnri, itting office before the student is eligible for registration. ; 
M “ng Student. -The student registered for campus courses in the im- 
kh... Preceding semester or the Summer Session preceding the fall semes- 
C" to register, assuming good standing and enrollment in a continu- 


ISTR 4- ] 
RATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 209-10, 217-18) 


TNR : 
k Ilion for Consortium Courses 


ea . * * 
o Students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
i "sortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 
"Consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Con- 
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sortium application forms and instructions may be picked up in the on 
of the Registrar after obtaining registration materials. In order to p 
pate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the approval of an th 
viser and should ascertain from the department of the institution where `, 
course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether there 


space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


Fees and Financial Regulations he 
ation of Ù 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the oper ; an 
alumn 


University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 


e 1980 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for th e 
summer sessions and the 1980-81 academic year. (See page 208 for pro) 
84.) 


cte 


tuition and fee increases for 1981 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study: 


Full-time program (12 or more hours per semester). 
Part-time program, for each semester hour.......... 


Summer Sessions, for each semester hour... 


For graduate study 


For each semester hour for which the student registers 
Doctoral students are required to register for minimum 
hour-loads,t as follows: 


1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
yond the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 
a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final 
examination. 


N 


Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semès- 

ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 

yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 semes- 

ter hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion O 

the final examination. , the 
«on t0 

Energy Surcharge—Because the price of fuel oil has risen out of proportion ^ 

projected increase of tuition fees, and because this price is anticipated eel, s$ 

further in 1980-81 by an indeterminate amount, an energy surcharge will be gt 

at the time of registration. The amount of this surcharge will be determine * 

nounced prior to July 1, 1980. 


ven 


P joð, 
A istrat j 
riod of res es 
In case a t j ) 


* Registration in thesis courses (299-300) entitles the student, during the pe 
one 

bey? t 

ds eat p 


of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 


xten 
ation of the thesis exte é 
jent mus 


Jimi 


the advice of the member 
an additional semester will be granted. If the prepa 
be required, and the stuc 


unfinished 


three-semester period, approval for this extension wil : t for 

1 4 e 
thesis course 300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course, provided the overall um 
ing the degree is not exceeded 


t No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions 


zataz 
x =." 
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Wersity Center Fee 


d 
Eged all students registered on campus* ) 
Students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 


Re I carne neta a ae LE ELIT $50.50 
r å ; 

Müdents registered for less than 11 semester hours on campus: 

f each semester hour for which the student registers ......................-. $4.75 


ihe: 

‘tional Course Fees 

(fain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 

i, ated in the course description. These fees are charged by the semester and, 

is? Otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 

iy, manner Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student. When 
lior is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, the in- 

k student will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by 
partment concerned. 


uation Fees 


^ degrees offered by the School of Engineering and Applied Science........ $25.00 


Or binding Master's thesis a 15.00 

ion f Microfilm service and printing announcement of final examina- 
Or Doctoral degree ................ eren nnne nones 65.00 

Ep" Hall Fees (see page 226). 
E". Fees and Deposits 
pation fee (undergraduate degree candidates) nonrefundable .......... $15.00 
anoe fee (graduate degree candidates), nonrefundable.. PEMCAMMihU 25.00 
ites tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or read- 
LN in full-time undergraduate student ............. m €——— 100.00 
a 8 deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 
lin. NM CEOE BEIE S ELESE S BOEEN EEE (equi epoestasbesesbe iip iG equo - 100.00 
is, rion tests (when required) ................ erret netten nennen nens 6.00-12.00 
i. "Bistration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... 15.00 
U pyment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see “Payment 
À ay BELOW) —  ————— M 15.00 
lo al reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
ua Payment of fees (see "Payment of Fees" below) 35.00 
„icom Check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
"linee Plete, or returned by the bank for ANY TreasOn......... eren 15.00 
iq At Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 
Amm Pplied Science for each semester or any part thereof except the 
LN OE IE paar orco. spe — 5.00 
for Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 
Mive = course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 
r Of requirement, or both ..:......... IA A ooste cese s0esesonereb 25.00 


h fa "i M d : 
Nol *h waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ................ 5.00 


is à 
i lest for international students (when required) x: 10.00 
by reat checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laborator 

à 10.00 


© date deadline set by the instructort ............ nnn 


thts "Y a " 
NL n off-campus programs are charged the University Center Fee only when registered for 
A. P campus 

tud, 


B e . 
Mm who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 


at the next regular laboratory period 


"3 
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X : , 20 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record E EE E 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each 60 
of the first two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy..... m 400 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card.. Mi " 
each student : 
Alum? 
asium 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student and 
Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymar 
privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified: © 
subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admissi 


ed 
University debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student "T 
Service, These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or 1$ dist 
from the University 
| PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES FOR 1981-84 | 
ota 


" at 
ally pt 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistic 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1981-82, ! 
and 1983-84 have been established as follows: 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): «2000 
1901 AIL escorts Aee 
1982-83^5'0:04x9 1600 io jeonpodng 3er'qne ong 0 3E tT TEE p 
1983 os — —— MÀ . ee —M———] T . MED 400 

623—044 ...... —————————— ÁÁ M ELLA 

Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 

dents): $ 8,00 
1981-82. Sunis esa dit 14.00 
1982-83 a NE Ecce 15.00 

| Toa S tr " 
l À ; qty, THe 
It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. santé 

creases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circu! , 1 

and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increase. atc 


University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it iso 
to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the recen mel) 
| | particularly as they affect private educational institutions, have been bee my 
variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess of the above lim! 


be required. 


|| PAYMENT OF FEES J 


i| 2 
y x å i - " until a 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes ^ jo if 


charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and d and 

full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Chee 

postal money orders should be made out to George Washington 
| | with the student identification number in the upper left-hand corner. sigh 
| The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maint s" 
| student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges met! 
dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferre of e 
contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registri, sy 
| mitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for or 
| able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining halt gem 
| fore Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring 


"sua 
Jw Qux a 
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“Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the unpaid balance 
| 


"be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. 
Nudents receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
“lon contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
tred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
lt of the tuition awards by $750 or more. Under such circumstances the 
Ant may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
Me time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
I contract. 
dents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
ld a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 
wht Per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
dcially encumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially encum- 
"Md, the student forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in 
kr semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
Old grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
"lemic information until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
3» Will require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi- 
to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 
Pudents auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 


te 
d for credit 


turned Checks 

student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
, Bed a returned check fee. If the check is not paid within 15 days, the 
, at will forfeit all rights to check cashing at the University, and future 
"ents for tuition, dormitory, food service, and other special fees will re- 
“* payment by cash, certified check, or money order. 


arp AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


‘iy commercial programs for parents who wish to pay lor college on a 

» “ly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 

ance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 

lès to the following: 

` Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 

^ Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 

3 ees Mass. 02100 

' The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

D School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, P.O. Box 12231, Church St. Station, 
New York, N.Y. 10249. 

y be University’s Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 


a à : : a 
iy PPlications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
' students and parents. 


M 
JHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 
we “ations for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 


i, ade by completing the George Washington University Change Slip (ob- 
‘ble in Room 103, Tompkins Hall), securing the approval of the appropri- 


aS 

l i . * 

bm lions concerning withdrawals and refunds for the Summer Sessions are stated in the Summer 
Schedule of Classes. 
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arr i »» eienatul* 
ate faculty, and submitting the form to Room 103 for the dean's signati" 


Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see «withdraw 

pages 217-18.) 

Withdrawal and Change in Course Status 

Courses may be dropped by undergraduate and graduate student 

academic penalty only during the 28 days following the first day of € iat 

with the approval of the instructor, the student’s adviser, and the Assoc 

Dean. f 

The status of a course may not be changed from credit to audit or viceve 
after the 28th day after classes have started for the semester. set 
For other regulations governing withdrawal and changes in program, 
pages 217-18. estt! 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of sem ing 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the follow" 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 

1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 90% 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the first week of classes. Tsg 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the third week of classes- ci 
Withdrawal dated on or before Saturday of the fifth week of classes. c, 
Withdrawal dated after the fifth week of classes ............... mmm ytidl 

For a change in status from full-time to part-time student Or for pa if 

withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies tO per 

ference between charges for the original program and the adjusted c 

for the revised program. 


N 


ps oF dë 


, í a 
3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who dro financiðl 


a course and continues to be in a full-time program will have no 


adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course fees. cei 
]| re 


4. A student who is granted leave before completing the semester W! mpl” 
co 
* X^ 


credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for T 
withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, above). Payments mace 
cess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the student. 


UA 


Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residente is 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange ? 
Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines fo 
funds as adopted by the American Council on Education. fro 
In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence 


classes. b giv” 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. mak? 


; " p : oy can 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they € 
banking arrangements in the community. 


Financial Aid* ES | 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS . 
George Washington University offers a program of financial asst 
two basic types: awards for academic achievement without reference 
215. 


of 
ce 
stan " 


* For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 
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a 
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1 circumstances -honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, loans, and 
ployment based upon demonstrated financial need. Applicants may apply 
tonly one type of aid: need-based or honor. 


demic Merit Only 

“tineering Honors Scholarships (EHS) 

is Program was initiated to recognize academically talented students who 

E study at the School of Engineering and Applied Science. The scholar- 
àre awarded on the basis of merit only and "financial need" is not a re- 

ment for consideration. Applicants with financial need should apply for 
"based aid, not for EHS. The EHS is available to entering freshmen and 
, l'ansfer students who have (or will have by the time of entrance to SEAS) 
‘Wiled 30 credit hours of college-level work which includes 6 credit hours 
"aleulus or higher math and 3 credits of either physics or chemistry. 

" E" scholarships cover one- half the tuition costs of attending SEAS and 

$. © awarded to qualified students for up to four years, as long as scholar- 

ig, teria are met with the option of a fifth year if the student wishes to 

à Master's degree. 


ini 
‘Mum Criteria for Initial Consideration of Incoming Freshman 
€ minimum criteria in the EHS Program will be based on merit in which 
* student has: 
—achieved a minimum combined SAT score of 1250 or better; or an 
average ACT score of 28 or better in the English/ mathematics/ 
science tests; and ranked in the upper 10% of the class over 3 years 
or more; 
or 
achieved a minimum combined PSAT score of 125 or better; 
P^ . ° . 5 
tanked at the end of the junior year in the upper 10% of the class over 
à period of 3 years or more; 
“achieved an aver age grade of 85%, or better, at the end of the junior 
€ in mathematics and science courses taken during the previous 3 
Years, 
Bin "er z *41 " " . 
m Criteria for Initial Consideration of Incoming Transfer Students 
i Minimum criteria in the EHS Program will be based on merit in which 
“Student has: 
EC 
o mpleted (or will have completed at the end of the present semester) 30 
ledit hours in an accredited community college, college or university; 
cot leted courses which must include, at least, 6 credit hours of college 
alculus or higher mathematics, and, at least, 3 additional hours of col- 
ed level physics or chemistry; 
ieved an overall quality point index of at least 85% (3.4) and a com- 
| ned average of 80% (3.2) in the mathematics and science courses. 
tw. 
ey Based Financial Aid 
‘ly University offers extensive programs of scholarships, grants, loans, and 
ment based upon demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
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[ 


T 


Tati : . = xf A | 
National Direct Student Loan, Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, Sup? 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant, and the College Work-Study prog? 


i " à 4 g 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid other than e 

neering Honors Scholarships must be filed by February 1 (entering frest 

or March 3 (enrolled undergraduate or entering transfer students) prei 
0 


the academic year of the award for the fall semester; by November 3 
spring semester; and by April 1 for the summer sessions.t A student must 7 
apply for financial aid each year din 

Application deadlines for Engineering Honors Scholarships vary accor fo 
to the category of student. Applicants with financial need should apply i 
need-based aid, not for EHS. Information on deadline dates is contained 
the application forms S 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained m thi 
pamphlet, “On the Trail of Student Financial Aid,” which is available at 
Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washingt 
D.C. 20052. 


hi 


Scholarships and Grants 
fied a 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise speci f 
are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry a i 
schedule of academic work during the period for which the scholarshif 
awarded. Most of the following scholarships are limited to students p" 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. The University also offers M 
scholarships which are open to engineering students. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959)—Be4 
Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the SC 
Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able to P 
such professional study. Available for undergraduate and graduate study: 

American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977) —Estabii i 
by American Association of Cost Engineers for scholarship assistance to ifr 
time student, graduate or undergraduate, majoring in a curriculum whic 
cludes courses related to cost engineering. At 

Atlantic Research Corporation Scholarship (1979)—Established by the t$ 
lantic Research Corporation for both graduate and undergraduate stu g 
The scholarship for undergraduates includes full tuition, books, and fas 
students in their senior year only. Graduate students receive full tuition ward 
and fees for one year of full-time graduate work. Recipients of the mail 
must have an overall B average and must agree to accept employment "y, 
Atlantic Research Corporation for one year after graduation. Awards 
fered both on a financial-need and a non-financial-need basis. citt 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896)—Established by Maria M. T. 
in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing "^ 
civil engineering profession. Available to students working toward the ^^ 
of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). jn” 

Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955)—Established by Helen B. Erw Ir 
a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A parti? 
arship for a student in Engineering and Applied Science. 


uest o 
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urs 


f Summer Sessions students are eligible for consideration only if they were enrolled in this for fo 
for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or have appli¢ 
cial aid for the following fall semester. 
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Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966)—Bequest of Susie E. Giles in 
nor and memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate and grad- 
e Students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science requiring finan- 
™ assistance. 

The George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships (1974)—Estab- 
Med by the George Hyman Construction Company to aid deserving students 
“Paring for the civil engineering profession. These partial tuition undergrad- 
ale Scholarships begin in the fall semester and extend for four years, provided 
& older maintains a B average based upon a full course load leading to a 
"tree in civil engineering and continues to be in financial need. 

National Fund for Minority Engineering Students Scholarship (1977)— 
b Slarship for minority students who require financial assistance of up to 
100 and are in good academic standing. Minority students are defined as 
lime students of black, Puerto Rican, American Indian or Chicano de- 
w Who are U.S. citizens or permanent residents, and who are entering an 
“tineering school or university for the first time. 
"torge Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships—Full and 
ttia tuition undergraduate scholarships which begin in the fall semester and 
EM for four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B 

age, and continues to be in financial need. Candidates must plan to select a 

““culum leading to a Bachelor’s degree. 
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ÎR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


“bolarships, Fellowships, Assistantships 


hy George Washington University program of financial assistance for graduate 

tes includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarships, 

arc appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application for ad- 

9n to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. 

hi PPlication and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, 

i Neeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the department 

yc med and addressed to George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 

| 3. Unless otherwise specified, the application and supporting credentials 

nud be Submitted not later than February 1 preceding the academic year 
Which the award is made. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959)—See p. 212. 
Merican Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977)—See p. 212. 

p "is E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966)—See above. 

he hi Delta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968)—Established by 

ly “ta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity tor graduate women. 
,Pr'aduate women students. 

hp lona] Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships—Fellowships leading to 

‘nq ‘te degrees in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engineering, 

lit cial sciences, and in the history and philosophy of science; providing 

te n, fees, and stipends. Open to students who have been admitted to grad- 

ug Status and who have completed less than one calendar year of graduate 

Le Applications should be made to the Fellowship Office, National Re- 
ch Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 
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Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields AV 
able to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, in a 
school of the University. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours 
week conducting research in support of an established research program or! 
programming or in conducting individual research on an approved rese 
project. Stipends range up to $8,500, depending on the status of the stude 
and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Further information ? 
applications are available from Director, Institute for Management Science 2 
Engineering, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washing! 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. m 

Research Assistantships in Engineering Administration—Available to gra 
ates in any Engineering Administration program. Research Assistants M 
expected to work 20 hours a week conducting research in support of an -— 
lished research program. Stipends range up to $8,500 depending on the A 
of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Furt of 
information and applications are available from the Chairman, Department 
Engineering Administration. ot 

Research Scholar Assistantships, GWU/NASA-Langley Program—See p 
42. 


nts 
; ; ate studen 
Resident Assistantships (men and women)—Available to graduate S 


, 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the stud 
personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with ad 
position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, a! fof 
ministration. Remuneration includes partial tuition and a furnished roo 
the academic year. All positions are part-time, and staff members are rea a 


i i " „formå 
to enroll as full-time students in degree granting programs. Further inform 


may be obtained from the Office of the Director of Housing. 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional pai 
learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in support © 025 
uate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center, 
H St., N.W., for students enrolled at George Washington University. Info all 
tion is also available on distinguished programs such as the Rhodes, Ma as 
National Science Foundation, Fulbright, Rotary International, and Danfor 
well as many others. . giri 

Since deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inqY 
well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS F 
Several loan funds are available to students in the University in accords g 
with the qualifications specified by the donors. Two loan programs Mable 
to students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science are aval Gti’ 
Students should direct inquiries to and file applications with the Office 9 ould 
dent Financial Aid. Applications for the National Direct Student Loan * fot 
be filed no later than April 1 for the following academic year. Complete ^j" 
mation is contained in the pamphlet, “On the Trail of Student Financià ersil 
available in the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington 

Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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Warren Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966)—A fund established by the 
,Si0n Measurements Association as a memorial to Warren Stickler is avail- 
to engineering students. 

lohn Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering—Estab- 
wed by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, John Brewster 
Nilis, Jr. Available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate or under- 
n ate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 

P Short-term emergency loan funds are also available at the University. 
p, ation concerning these funds is available from the Office of Student 
cial Aid. 


m 
IUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


te University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inquiries 
m be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, the 
s» t and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both full-time 
, Part-time positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and 
“date students. 

y ler registration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni Career 
wies Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews and 

Tals to positions for which they are qualified. 


MERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


I 

"n a i r : 

reraduate international students with proven financial need who have com- 
f ed 


tra one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a B 

ipee are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships. Scholar- 

hr, Te awarded in the spring for the following academic year. See instructions 
"Pplying for undergraduate financial aid, page 202. 

li Imited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fellow- 


lu 


a) a e * 

a are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean of the 

teat In which the degree is to be earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires 
x f 


ent knowledge of English—both spoken and written. 

te term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
hu ted in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
E established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 

"aturalization Service. 

li, dents who wish to study in the United States should have available suf- 
lleg funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a 
mie Or university. The cost at this University for one academic year (Sep- 
m May) is at a minimum approximately $7,300. This estimate includes 
lol and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, 


aY, or medical expenses are included. 


"ties 


gran B. Ames Memorial Award—Established by many friends of Pro- 
tinge Ames and awarded annually toa graduating senior of the School of En- 
LT E and Applied Science who is nominated by his fellow students as hav- 
tq ^de significant contributions to the students in the School of Engineering 


Pplied Science, to the School, and to the University. 


| 
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Deacon Ames Activities Award—A plaque awarded annually by Gamm 
Beta Chapter of Theta Tau Fraternity to the senior in the School of Eng 
neering and Applied Science with the most outstanding record in activities $ 
the entire period of attendance. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—A one-year membership 1 tb 
American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division OF " 
uate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the m? 
rials laboratories course with preference given to prestressed concrete tests: 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Established as a memorial to Profess® 
Freudenthal by his wife, friends, students, and colleagues for his outstan j 
contributions to engineering education. This honor for academic excellence j 
awarded annually to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastic stan? 
ing. The student will receive a cash award, and his/her name will be engra" 
on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall. 


Regulations E 


A student enrolled in the School of Engineering and Applied Science ® r 
quired to conform to the following regulations. i 
A student who withdraws or is suspended or who, for any other reasom 
not registered at the University for one semester or more, may re-enter r^ 

continue work only under the regulations and requirements in force at 
time of return. mr 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material info if 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other UniVef*: 
document, the student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification " 
discovered after the student has established an academic record at the je " 
sity, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such by 
dent will be ineligible for subsequent registration in the University excep 
special action of the Faculty. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish aod 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the commun ry, 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. "^ 
ing students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, an " 


: es in 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
aminations. f 

3 te 3 n rop? 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the Failure 


academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate jshof* 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic s 
esty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual wes 
against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper 
channels. b 
Copies of the University Policy on Academic Dishonesty can be = 
from the following officers: all department chairmen, all academic dean» 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
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IDENT CONDUCT 


r il Students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 


my are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
: i Ponsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of con- 
* tb the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and other 
i les and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Univer- 
N authorities, Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of 
i ion President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regu- 
| 5 may include permanent expulsion from the University which may make 
wm in another college or university difficult. Regulations or require- 
2" applicable only to a particular program, facility or class of students 


TIT ECHTE 733993 


—- 


! wj; ot be published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be 
‘Shed in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 
t 
"ANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


A 

! Stude i C 

Mt Udent may not make any changes in an approved program of study with- 
* approval of the Associate Dean. Requests for changes in class regis- 


"ati r x : à R nic x 
On must be made on a form provided in the School's Admission office. i 
i, ring the seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, courses 
leu added to the student's program with the approval of the instructor, the 
lY adviser, and the Associate Dean. 
W 
THDRAWAL 
4 | 
M . $ " 15 > 
“dent who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University for one 


è 
iy tet or r 


q 


more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, the student con- 


hy. Work under the requirements and regulations in force at the time of | 
Mission. 

th qolications for withdrawal from the University or for changes in class 

hy, ng must be made in person or in writing to the individuals indicated 
" Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

ie "Sular Withdrawal—Courses may be dropped by undergraduate and gradu- 

ly dents without academic penalty only during the 28 days following the 

td ay of classes, with the approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, 

* Associate Dean. 

ite » Withdrawal—Withdrawal from any course without academic penalty 

hy he 28th day following the first day of classes of a semester may be 


aated 
qM 


With the approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, the chairman 

*Partment in which the student is enrolled, and the Associate Dean. 

for late withdrawal must be submitted to the Associate Dean's office 

lige,  PPropriate form and must be accompanied by a drop-add slip. Late 
als may be granted only under the following conditions: 


by 
NUT 
hi sts 


k * request is made necessary by exceptional circumstances such as cer- 
l 


in *d medical absence or forced absence caused by work-related require- 
Cnts 


à, 
i * grades in all courses involved are C or better for graduate students, 
hy, "d D or better for undergraduate students as of the date of the request. 


Càses, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effect. 
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The status of a course may not be changed it 
d for th 


Change in Course Status- 
credit to audit or vice-versa after the 28th day after classes have starte 


al of the 
gof? 


semester. 
Full tuition is charged for courses dropped without the approv 
Associate Dean. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the recordin 


failing grade for the course or courses. Permission to withdraw from the cil 
versity will not be granted to a student who does not have a clear fina? 
record. 
CREDIT 

jetio? 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory comp 


of the required work, or upon the granting of advanced standing. 


Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may n 
tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no acade r 
ic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass exam. 
tions. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later 


credit. 

> . verge et 
Balance Sheet—On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate ee 
candidates a balance sheet showing the amount of work completed and t ig it | 


quirements remaining to be met for the degree. A second balance shee 
sued only if the student changes major or degree objectives. 

sot enr instit! 
Post-admission Transfer Credit—A. student who plans to attend another 10% i 
tion and apply credit so earned toward graduation from this 


first secure the written approval of the adviser, the Department Chairman 


j. In 


the Associate Dean, on a form available in room 103, Tompkins Ha n 
event will credit in excess of what might be earned in a similar period n 
University be recognized. 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 

ati, , : 1 si 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of w 
dent or former student who has paid all charges, including any studen "m. 


installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $2 is € m 
for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at t ul 
time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and à 0 
charged for each additional transcript. Partial transcripts are not issue? 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS " 
k et 

To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have nit 

admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the sch? « si 


curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which eif 
dent is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University wii? 
tration is required for the semester or summer session at the close 0 

us 
Application for Graduation—An “Application for Graduation” form ^y 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for ing # 
semester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students complet? 


the degree is to be conferred. 


be reg? X 


F $ 
University ^41 
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* Iequirements during the summer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
Mal convocation) dated September 30, provided they have completed all 
tee requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration 
"the summer sessions. 


lendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 


! degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis- 
ory z 


ent Records—Information on the status of credit, transfer-of-credit awards, 
“nce sheets, and other information relating to graduation may be obtained 
0m 103, Tompkins Hall. 


‘4 of Concentration Certificate—Upon successful completion of the Mas- 
! degree the student, by means of a written request to the appropriate De- 


Ment Chairman, may obtain a certificate indicating the area of concentra- 
n ) 


E LIBRARY 

students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
“ty Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse. 
“ard denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must be pre- 
*d When books are borrowed for outside use. 

he loan period for stack books is 14 days. Any book which circulates is 
Ket to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve 
$ must be used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, 
“Pt that they may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. 
Scripts of grades are withheld until a student's library record is clear, with 
Orrowed books returned and any fines paid. 

I Students using the University Library are expected to be familiar with 
ĉtailed regulations, available at any of the library’s service desks. 


WVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF 
DENT INFORMATION 


* Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institu- 
hi Policies governing access to and release of student education records 
4ined by educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. 
niversity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such insti- 

75 must: 

j Aflord students access to education records directly related to them; 

Offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
Maccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

Receive the student’s written consent before releasing information from 
'S or her education records to persons outside the University, except as 
Provided by the Act and except for directory information as indicated 
elow, Information may be furnished to a student’s parents without such 
Written consent only upon certification of the student’s financial de- 
Pendency; and 
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4. Comply with a judicial order or a lawfully issued subpoena to release * 
student’s record, notifying the student of such action. : 

The University will release the following directory information upon request 
name, local address; telephone number; name and address of next of kin; e 
of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; credi 
hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organizatio 
and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University (includ 
intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of athletic tê 
A student who does not wish such directory information released must 
written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of stud 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


ent 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 

: ; . " LI m 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student m 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest able 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advis 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


soft 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the A 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations sha 


into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in program 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost 
Found Office is located on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS ; 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violations of W 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Mem gil 
the academic community should know that administrative action, wh! La 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other priV ote ' 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to 

the interests of the University and the rights of others. 
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"isortium of Universities of the Washington 
"Iropolitan Area, Inc. 


lt universities in Washington, D.C. (American University, Catholic Uni- 
My of America, George Washington University, Georgetown University, 
gard University, and the University of the District of Columbia) are asso- 
“ed in a Consortium through which they coordinate the use of their respec- 
hi facilities: Gallaudet College, Mount Vernon College, and Trinity College 
c associate members of the Consortium, Students in approved programs 
^ Ng to degrees in any one of these institutions have the opportunity to 
E from the combined offerings of all the particular courses which best 
Mt their needs. 

‘ticipation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
“tare excluded: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 
W students are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 
*gree of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
n University. 


* d 


E Special courses invo!ving private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
Y, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 

kiment and must be paid by the individual student to the institution adminis- 
8 the course. 

y Udents are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all the 

w pating institutions. See pages 205-06 for more information concerning 

MStration for Consortium courses. 

p istration forms and instructions are available from the registrar and in 

m 103, Tompkins Hall. Students register and pay tuition at their own institu- 

"8 for Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the visited institutions. 


"her for Academic and Administrative Computing 


x Center for Academic and Administrative Computing is located on the 
^ Cor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and other opera- 
| x SUPPortive services are located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 2013 G 
o» : These facilities normally are available 24 hours a day, seven days a 
» 9 all faculty, staff, and students. 
i * Center provides computational facilities, conducts seminars, consults 
edd and provides operational assistance as required. The Center 
m ês an IBM 3031 (OS/VS1) central processing unit and a PDP 11 mini- 
he - Which provides terminal and card remote-job-entry to the 3031. 
A IS à full range of compilers and application software packages. 
d ™puter programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
tines ness Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
i, "Ing and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 
* that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 
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The Speech and Hearing Clinic —— 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic offers diagnostic and remedial work for chil 
dren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cle 

palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulatory, " 
hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for peto. 
with nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing 1083, bral 
damage, mental retardation, and environmental factors. 


The Reading Center ; m 


; Pun Po. i i all 
The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services fol 
ai 


levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special T€ 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college students a$ 
as other adults. " 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, do i 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement an ap s 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented im © 
ference with the parents or the individual. ileg? 
The special reading improvement classes for high school students, © ls 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated inten 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension ‘ 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanical a : 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are availa 
for increasing speed of comprehension. and 
Fees.—The fee for full-time George Washington University students " 
alumni for reading classes (15 two-hour sessions) is $90. Others should con A 
the Center regarding the fee schedule. All fees are payable in advance al 


Reading Center. with 
Reading instruction is required for first-year undergraduate students 
insufficient reading skills who are taking English 9. 
Veterans Benefits B — 
TNT 212! 
The Veterans Counselor's Office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall a | 
ve 


Eye St., N.W., assists those students entitled to educational benefits as 
or as widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any x | 
lems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also proc go | 
certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration ; 
that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependens je! 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting ? " 
cation to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtal ist 
instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor which sets forth 1°49 the 
ments to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made e im |’ 
Veterans Administration and which includes other information of gene ) 
terest. . gto 

The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., washing? 
D.C. 20421. 
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"Orge Washington University students may enroll in the Army ROTC pro- 
Am offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC program at the Univer- 
M 9f Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard University. 
Pse interested should contact the ROTC enrollment officer at one of these 
llVersities; Credit for such courses may be transferable to George Washing- 
- University; prior approval is required by the dean of the school in which 
“student is enrolled. 
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THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


de Objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to as- 
late themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
“tto promote the general welfare of the University. 
Bible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the Uni- 
t ly and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is 
In S been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
p Versity, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
W who are life members of the George Washington University General 
» "Mi Association or the Alumni Association of any school of the University, 
` “fe current contributors to the George Washington University Annual Sup- 
rogram. 
- alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
lun or Occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
han The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W., George 
Ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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Ne ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INC. 


k Association was organized in 1936 and incorporated in 1963 to coordinate 
e General Alumni Association those activities of primary interest to the 
ering alumni. The objectives of the Association are to provide the link 
"n the graduates and faculty of the School, to help promote the general 
y -e Of the School of Engineering and Applied Science and of the Univer- 
ni, foster activities of the engineering organizations recognized by the Uni- 
Y, and to advance the engineering profession in general. 
Wot 256 a board of directors, comprised of 15 elected members of the 
d ation and the Engineers' representatives serving on the Governing Board 
es General Alumni Association, was established. The membership of the 
ligne directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of Alumni Re- | 
"5 and one representative each from the faculty of the School and the stu- 
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dent body. Members of the Association are elected each year, prior to the Jun? 
meeting, to three-year board memberships as listed below: 


Term Expiring 1980 Term Expiring 1981 Term Expiring 1982 
Habib Duranni John V. Howie Wesley G. Harris 
Jacquelyn Eisenberg John A. LeReche Mary O. Jones 
Pastor Farinas Eric S. Mendelsohn John P. Storms 
Harold Sangester Dudley J. Schwartz Stuart F. Terrett ill 
Herbert S. Wilkinson James A. Sinsabaugh James Wong 


General Alumni Association Student Representative Regional Director 
Representatives Lou Schlager William H. Holt 
Douglas L. Jones Faculty Representative 

John R. Manning Galip M. Arkilic 

Issa Khozeimeh 


; j à : ins 
At the June meeting each year the board elects officers for its operation durin y 
the upcoming year. The officers for the year 1979—80 are: 2085 
d. 


President—Pastor Farinas, M.E.A. 1972; 5 Bethayres Ct., Rockville, M Lash 


Vice President—Eric S. Mendelsohn, B.S.C.E. 1967; 7728 Warbler 
Derwood, Md. 20855 ys 

Secretary—Wesley G. Harris, B.S.C.E. 1962; 8732 Higdon Drive, Vienna, 
22180 od 

Treasurer—Dudley J. Schwartz, M.S. 1973; 14132 Flint Rock Road, R 1 
ville, Md. 20853 
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UDENT LIFE 


he Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life 
Vices, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s formal 
truction program. These actıvities are implemented through the offices of 

loyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 
nal Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, 
Ment and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


ùdent Services 


FICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 
* Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
"hts and assists in program development for the Division of Student Af- 
^s. Staff members are well-informed on University policies and the various 
®nt services provided on campus, enabling them to provide referrals and 
Wers to many questions concerning general student life. Personal letters of 
PMmendation for students applying to graduate and professional schools can 
tained from this office. The Dean of Students is responsible for the serv- 
‘nd programs offered by the Counseling Center, the Educational Oppor- 
Aly Program, International Student Advising Office, Services for Students 
th Disabilities, the Student Health Service; and the Student and Alumni 
Mer Services Office. 


RVICES FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 

y Director of Services for Students with Disabilities works to assure that 

< Pecial] services necessary for handicapped students to participate fully in 

E academic programs the extra-curricular life of the campus are pro- 
for them through university or community resources. 


USING 

| Plete information concerning the University's residence halls is available 
3 the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 
: 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 
Ùm. - 4 s 

May be obtained at this Office. 
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Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The 89 
dent will receive, with his notification of acceptance, University resident à 
information, an application for residence hall space, and a declaration of inte 1 
to attend the University. The application for residence hall space 
accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is € 
toward the first semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the à aca 
year, and lease payment must be made by June 13 for the fall semester. 


1980-81 Residence Hall Rates Per Person For Two Semesters* 


For Men: 

Calhoun Hall 
double room 
triple room 


For Women: 

Strong Hall 
single room 
double room 
triple room 


For Men and Women: 


Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)— 1,400 
double TOOm. sivccsscovesssssccosessesscvesseccssesessccccsscccsesessvesessessennsecssovsessssoseess T 
Building JJ (limited to sophomores, juniors and seniors)— 1,400 
apartments for 4 to 6 persons ............ eene enne nnne nennen nnn -—- 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors): e) 

E 3 15 

apartment for TWO PETSOMS ........ eene nennen nennen nnn nennen nnt . 1,400 
apartment for three persons ..........««eeenennn rennen 1,524 or ^ 

Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) — oh 


single room 


Madison Hall 


double room 
triple room 


Thurston Hall T 
double room, triple room, room for four ................... eene e 1,300 
suite for six, small room for four ..................... eren nnnnrrt ‘ 


Munson Hall Apartments 


Munson Hall is a University-owned and -operated apartment house cont ^ 
15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Full-time graduate and fof 
students are eligible to reside in Munson Hall. Those wishing to apply K 
apartment should contact the Housing Office for a waiting list applicati" 
leases are for 12 months. 


* Residence Hall prices and allocation subject to change. 


AART 
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liton and Guthridge Apartments 


lise apartment houses are University-owned, commercially-operated buildings 
nt in the campus area. Each building contains efficiency and one-bedroom 
lll Which are rented only to full-time graduate students on an “as available” 
Asis, Referrals to the resident managers of these buildings are made by the 
"uid of Housing when notice is received of vacancies. Leases are executed 

1 the respective management companies and are on a month-to-month 


00D SERVICE 


‘ident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the following 
Nee food service plans. The seven-day, 19 meals per week plan, at the rate of 
'184* for the academic year; the any 14 meals per week plan at $1,106* for 
. Academic year; or the any 10 meals per week plan at $1,054* for the 
“demic year. Participation in the food service plans is optional for junior, 
ior, and graduate students. Food service payment does not cover University 
session or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to dining rooms in 
Utston and Mitchell Halls and to the second floor contract dining room in the 
hi d Heck Marvin Center. Meal cards may also be used on a cash equivalency 
‘in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria and Rathskeller. 
: ludents who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrangements 
yd the George Washington University Housing Office regarding the B'nai 


j A 
"th Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


DUCATIONAL, OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


y Educational Opportunity Program is designed to provide selected District 
j"9lumbia high school graduates and other qualified District residents with 
by cial and personal support as well as academic assistance to help students 


ane undergraduate degree work at George Washington University. The 
8tam office is located at 2127 G Street, N.W. 


l 
loyp HECK MARVIN CENTER 


nova Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
te 8 Services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for stu- 
i > faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
han tins for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program 
UTN by the departments of drama, dance, and music; and by other student 
The ty organizations. 

^ * Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the Univer- 
IN Community, plays an important role in the functioning of the Center by 
big? Closely with the full-time staff in the development of procedures and 

$ which provide a framework for the Center's operation. 


D 
DENT HEALTH SERVICE 
We Stu 


ident Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H. B. Burns 


Morial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. 


fervi j : 
"vice prices subject to change. 
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The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, a 
cian's assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ medica 
lems. Visits are cost-free and may be either arranged by appointment Of 
ing certain hours, secured on a walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory tests Mi 
be performed in the Health Service lab at cost, many common medicati 
are stocked to fill students' prescriptions, and allergy shots and immunizati 
are administered by the staff nurse for a minimal charge. A psychiatrist Ww 


in the Health Service to assist students with mental health concerns. h 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Heil 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Univers 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, à! 
fees are the responsibility of the student. ive 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to w^ 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in the College 5 
General Studies and Continuing Engineering Education Program are not elif 


. qi ir 0 
ble. Students who so desire may engage physicians and nurses of their 


pill 


choice, but these students will be responsible for all fees charged. The (fo 
incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Servia 
r 


example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and referrals to specialists or othe 
side physicians) are the responsibility of the student. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


i apd 
The Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group health " 
accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those students who do v 
other coverage. Interested students should consult the Student Health 


or the Office of the Dean of Students. 


COUNSELING CENTER . 
en 


The Counseling Center, located at 718 21st St., N.W., works to enable stude 
to overcome obstacles which hamper learning. The Center's services are o " 
to students and staff, and include resolution of the individual's education?" j 
cational, or personal conflicts through short-term individual or group con 
ing, vocational testing, or study skills training; training of graduate stu pi 
resident assistants, and paraprofessionals; consulting on mental health w r 
and development of new methods and programs to aid student growth, su inf 
counseling through written communication, videotaped counselor skills trai? 
and interpersonal skills workshops. Bon” 
The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, admissions testine cif 
special assessments for business and industry. Through its Office of om or 
Services, the Counseling Center also provides vocational counseling an 
tional programs to the greater Washington community. fond? 
Students may request a cost-free interview from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Mies 
through Thursday, and 1 to 4:30 p.m. on Fridays. If the student e! í 
continue, a fee of $5 for full-time students ($15 for part-time studen any Ý 
appointment will be charged for short-term treatment. If a test ba fin 
called for, an additional $16 materials fee will be charged. However, 1 
cial need is a factor, fee adjustments can be made, 
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NTERNA TIONAL STUDENT ADVISING OFFICE 


‘ated in the International House at 2129 G St., N.W., the staff of the Inter- 
tonal Student Advising Office provides advising 2 counseling in matters 
Personal and academic concern and visa regulations. This office is also a 
*sultation, information, and resource center for the University’s interna- 
tal population. 


‘DENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 
Career Services Office provides career guidance and placement assistance 
Diversity students and alumni. Some of the specific services are: full-time 
T Part-time job vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on job-seeking 
ls, a resource center of literature on occupations and employers, and current 
mation on government employment including testing dates and application 
pe Seniors and alumni may also use the Office to establish credential files 
"application to graduate schools and for employment. The Office is located 
Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 


uicious LIFE 


* University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
oe and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
N Of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
“ous groups and form a link between the University and the religious com- 
sity, The advisers of the religious organizations are available for counsel- 
x Religious services and special observances are also provided for the Uni- 
“sity community as announced. 


GKINS HOUSE 
igkins House is the student center of the School of Engineering 
Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 
im Offices, The House, at 2142 G Street, N.W., provides convenient, com- 
Mable facilities for the exchange of ideas and good fellowship. 


Activities 


dent 


ve 
Offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Students, 

A irector of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student 
ities are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 


M 
UDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


ludent Activities Office assists individual students and organizations in pro- 

à , “velopment, campus leadership training, and participation in special proj- 
NS th within the University community and the community at large. The 
Serves as a clearinghouse for activities information, registers and advises 

t organizations, and informs the U niversity community of activities and 
i, ns through monthly and annual publications. The Student Activities 
M ll also responsible for coordinating the orientation program for new 
» and for planning supplemental development programs for graduate 
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e ext? 


and undergraduate students. Students who want to participate in th he fr 
the 


curricular phases of University life should acquaint themselves with 
cilities and staff of the Student Activities Office. 

Additional information about the numerous student organizations an 
mittees is contained in the Student Handbook, compiled by and avail 
the Student Activities Office in the Marvin Center. 


d cof 
able 3! 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The George Washington University Student Association is comprised of , 
full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergraduate students V, |j 
are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected and appo. | 
individuals is responsible for representing the interests of students at the 
versity. The Student Association provides various services for students SUC" | 
an academic evaluation, a student directory, and the Student Advocate Set 
Further information can be obtained from the Student Association O e 
the Marvin Center. ule 
Student involvement in the governance of the University is also pon 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate commit? 
advisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees of the "Y 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies such as the Residence Hall Association js 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Boar pi 
involvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to stude 
and to the total University community. l 


THE ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL 


The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for the Scho! 
neering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives 
level class and from the graduate student body, from each student Org 
in the School, and the House Manager of the Davis-Hodgkins House: -ipe | 
purpose of the Council is to provide liaison between the student body SU ' 
School and the Faculty, Administration, and Student Government of the de! 
versity in all matters affecting the general interests and welfare of the he T. 
body, the School, or the University. The Council is maintained fin son | 
the Engineers’ Council fee paid by each student in the School, and spo t0 | 
the Engineers’ Mixers and the Engineers’ Ball. Council meetings are 
all students in the School. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS : 
on 


; 1 — H ati 
Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student organize x 
or to initiate their own. There are approximately 160 organizations On ionth 


. A : ^ A ŞS 
concerning a broad spectrum of interests including: academic, profess a 
honorary, international, cultural, political interest, service, special p fr 

soc | 


sports, hobbies and recreation, religious and meditative, as well as SO tio” | 
ternities and sororities. More complete information about these organi? 
can be obtained through the Student Activities Office. 

The following is a representative list of organizations active 
during 1980-81 of particular interest to students in the School o 
and Applied Science. 


m 
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' 

or Societies 

Sigma Xi—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to 

“Ourage original investigation in pure and applied science. Outstanding 

Muate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and under- 

“duates who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to asso- 

le membe rship. 

Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha—A national forensic society. 

Mortar Board—A national society for juniors and seniors, stressing leader- 

ip, Scholarship, and service. 

Omicron Delta Kappa—A national society emphasizing leadership in extra- 
ticular activities. 

Phi Eta Sigma—A national society established to encourage and reward 
Scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
"I who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 

Tay Beta Pi—A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 

Ith is to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 

Eta Kappa Nu (Theta Iota Chapter)—A national electrical engineering hon- 

Society established to recognize scholarship, character, and service. 

Ome ga Rho—A national operations research honor society established to 

Ygnize outstanding scholarship, character, and service. 


'mational and Cultural Exchange Organizations 


t Asian Society, Friends of Canada, International Students’ Society, Latin 
Merican Association, Libyan Student Organization, Orge inization of Arab Stu- 
“ts, Polish American Youth Club, Students’ Cultural Association of India, 
orld Affairs Society. 


"lorming Arts 
Dance Production Groups; Student Productions; University Chamber 


"d Chorus, Orchestra; University Program Board; University Theater. A 
ty of programs is presented by these groups throughout the academic year. 


dli 
“tical Interest Organizations 


N Ripon Society, GW College Young Republicans, GW Young Democrats, 
üg Americans for Freedom, Young Socialist Alliance. 


“fessional Organizations 
American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 
Merican Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 
Istituto of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). 
E Tau (Gamma Be A nati a ssional (engineering) 
Y. Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have com- 
Successfully at least the first year in the School of Engineering and Ap- 


li 
e 
1 cience. 


Jn E ja 
he “ations and Communications 


e Cherry Tree (yearbook), G.W. Forum (student-faculty journal), Potomac 
W (publication of Consortium graduate students), The Rock Creek (liter- 
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ary magazine), Student Handbook, This Month (listing of major cil 
events in the Washington area), Campus Calendar (biweekly listing of schet 
uled events), The University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), WRGW Usi 

versity radio station), 676-NEWS (recorded telephone message of daily | 
versity activities). 


Religious and Meditative Organizations | 
Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science A 
ganization, Eastern Orthodox Fellowship, Eckankar Campus Society, ^, 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, Lutheran Student Association, Newman Fon 
tion, Psychegenics Club, Religious Society of Friends, Student Internat! in 
Meditation Society, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United Christian Fellows)! 
Wesley Foundation. 


Service Organizations " 

: : ; : ‘sabet 
Circle K, Ecology Action, GW Medical Aid, Project Share, St. Elizab | 
Hospital Project, SERVE, Student Housing Project, Student Volunteer A ! 
Council. 


Social Fraternities 


e 
Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Chi, Sp 
Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. The Interfraternity Forum coor À 
the interest and concerns of some of the fraternities on campus. 
Social Sororities à 


" b 
- A : Me T 
Delta Gamma, Delta Sigma Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Sigm? o \ 
A Panhellenic Council includes representatives of sorority chapters at the 
versity. ) 


Special Interest and Advocate Groups iof 
A ^ wMt- 4 » Un" à 

Black Peoples' Union, Jewish Activist Front, Legal Aid Bureau, Peoples po^ i 

D.C. Public Interest Research Group (GW Chapter), Student Recru 


Committee. 


FW. dL a 2 


Sports, Hobbies, Recreational Organizations ch ‘ 
Amateur Radio Club, Cheerleaders, Collegiate Bowling Club, Folkdance A 


Hockey Club, Military Collectors, Philubious Eggworte (music). \ 


ATHLETICS, INTRAMURAL SPORTS, AND RECREATION ' 


n 
The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers i" 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, an eit! 
minton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, ae . the 
rooms; handball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Base pir 
Smith Center, the men's and women's athletic departments offer 4 bro jo 
gram of intramural and recreational activities designed to accommo ate 
levels of skill, experience, and interest. 
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The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
* Eastern College Athletic Conference, the Association for Intercollegiate 
netics for Women, and the Eastern Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
, Omen. Its Varsity teams compete against major universities throughout the 
West and Eastern Seaboard in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, 
his, golf, wrestling, crew, swimming and diving, squash, badminton, volley- 
' and gymnastics. 


JOR PROGRAM EVENTS 

Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 

Sts is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audi- 

um and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With the 
Peration of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is presented. 
joncert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
8 faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 


ance. The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal 
dio performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture- 
Ünstrations, Students may audition to become company members and have 
pp Portunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical 
$ of dance productions. 

{ternational Programs—The International Student Society presents an an- 
, Mernational Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and interna- 
mn restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 
ational topics. 

Itche 


stra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orchestra and Chorus 


Wo facets of the lively arts available to students either as credit courses or 
jeacurricular activities, The Chorus presents major performances to the 
. “TSity community three or four times a year, including regular winter and 
ly Concerts. The University Orchestra presents several performances an- 


Ü > ew u^ ; . 
Sram Board—The University Program Board, composed chiefly of 


ànd appointed students, is given primary responsibility and resources for 
at Programming on campus. Through its various committees, and in co- 
y on With other campus groups, it regularly sponsors films, lectures, con- 
p activities, and special events. 
list The University Theater produces four or five major plays and 
Nin. during the year on the proscenium thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 
heatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including original 
.. Perimenta] plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theater. Students 
dit top P Portunity participate in all aspects of theater and may receive 

ard their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for some of their production work. 
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History and Organization 
The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The co : 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution i 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George h 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington 
name it bears, is large but intangible. jste 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently ins ie 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City- " al 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students fro? of 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwin y 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, of pP 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization ^ «y 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac a its 
“towards the endowment of a University to be established within the im n f 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Govern? 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards 1t asst 
Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company : 
out of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. gt 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primar i 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of 
isters and layrnen sponsored a movement for the establishment of 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy 9 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and P ante» 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 1. y' 
a charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 7 \ 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided “that 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected | fu 


shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, 
immun igot V 


admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, 
advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in ma 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Colu 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-s!X an 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extending ^. 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Med! 
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lcated downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
lildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
"Filteenth Streets. 

ling the last half century the University's present plant has been developed 
Mat section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom," be- 
M Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
‘dent Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street; the first 
“dent of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
Mears the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington 
“lected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
Ped to see established. 

* University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
“sional schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
*dicine and Health Sciences, | ngineering and Applied Science, Education 
Muman Development, Government and Business Administration, and 
£ and International Affairs; the College of General Studies; the Division 
niversity Students; the Division of Experimental Programs; and the Sum- 
Sessions, 

he George Washington University is privately endowed. It is governed by 
ard of Trustees of which the University president is an ex officio member. 


* University Libraries 
library collections of the University are housed in the University Library 
8neral library of the University) and in the libraries of the Institute for 
ith ge Studies, the National Law Center, and the School of Medicine and 
Sciences. 
“se collections contain approximately 800,000 volumes, to which are 
Some 40,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Univer- 
“PPropriation provide books in the fields of American civilization, Ameri- 
"erature, foreign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences; 
Sifts from many sources have enriched the collections. The libraries cur- 
+ Teceive about 8,000 serials. 
j Imation concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at the library 
* desks. 
3 library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
-- interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
4, lest by the reference librarians. The library endeavors to assist students 
Members of the University to use the rich library resources of Wash- 
‘Nd the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. Inter- 
4 loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city and 
he ^» the United States. ; : oere 
tiet p has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of the 
Rover Columbia and its branches, and many of the special collections of 
, “nment departments. Graduate students at George Washington Uni- 
die a upon application, be issued a Consortium library card which per- 
t borrowing from the libraries of the other Consortium Institutions. 
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The Board of Trustees of the University 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus | 


*Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 
Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman | 
James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary | 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary | 
George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 
Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 
Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
L. Stanley Crane, B.S. 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, € 
Morton I. Funger, B.A. 
Katharine Graham, B.A. 
*Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 
Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. | 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
L.A. Jennings | 
David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. | 
Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. i 
Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
* Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Robert H. Smith, B.A. 
Carleton M. Stewart, M.B.A. 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
Robert L. Tull, B.A. 
William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


x officio | 


* Alumni trustee. 
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INORARY TRUSTEES 


“ob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

porge A. Butler, LL.B. 

ty F. Duncan 

Well W, Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
kiville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
oks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., DCL, DD. HED. 
Seph H. Hirshhorn 

“nklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

» Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 

Wirey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

,Urnton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

‘arles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

aries E. Smith 

‘ 1 J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 

{son W, Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


| 
lters of Administration 


Jd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

p Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic Af- 

irs 

Pour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

les Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr, B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 

À "easurer 

Niam David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 

Ro Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

pj ames Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 

ia Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 

al Projects — 

d... s 

trick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

pa Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 

"dent Affairs 

E lt f ] 

Ù 

E Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 
Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 
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EMERITUS 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University 

Joseph Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 


Dr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 193 
of Rome 


univers | 


Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 
Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 19% 
New York University sient 
Carl Hugo Walther, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 4 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Maryla" 


ACTIVE 


Abd-elfattah Abdalla, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science p. 19 
B.S. 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria University, Egypt; 
University of Maryland 


Achilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Professorial Lecturer in Engin 
Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Julian Gordon Adler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1960, University of Michigan 


Joseph Morris Aein, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering pho: ! 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1958, 
Purdue University 

= consti 
* Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructor ist M 
the Faculty. The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the “ off 
the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian 
members of the Faculty. 
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N 

darles Alexander, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bs, 1962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 
1973, University of Maryland 


'arles Anello, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bs 1958, Towson State University; Sc.M. 1962, Sc.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


ichard D. Angelari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. E 1956, M.E.E. 1963, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1975, New York Uni- 
Versity 


lurice Apstein, Research Professor of Engineering Administration 
S. in E.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.E.A. 1960, George 
] 

ashington University; Ph.D. 1963, American University 


W 


"lip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science 
B.S, in M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, 


Orthwestern University 


! 

Oe " ° > ° . 

bert Fulton Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E 1940, Ohio State University; M.S. in C.E. 1942, Purdue University 


10) ; A ; à 
'don Banerian, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M E.) 1943, Lawrence Institute of Technology; M.S. 1950, Wayne State University; Ph.D. 
'569, University of California 


d 

MCha r , » 

chard Walker Barnwell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 


fate University 


E. i 
*v Barzily, Assistant Professor of Operations Research 
S. 1968, M.S. 1971, D.Sc. 1974, Technion, Israel Institute of Technology 


3 
Nic 
Cholas L. Basdekas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
“ea 1954, M.S, 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University of 
America 


try Lee Beach, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


| '$. 1966, M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 


n Earl Beckwith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


S. 1948, University of lowa 


lj 
tn Amos Belding, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Alabama 


Nee : ~ 
ĉe A. Bell Associate Professor of Engineering 
. 'C.E. 1968, M.S.C.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, New York University 
hn yw : ] : - . > 
n W illiam Benoit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Phi 1952, University of Washington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; 
N D. 1961, Princeton University 
ter 2 y ; 
TD, Bergstrom, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
EE 1960, M.S.E.E. 1963, Ph.D.E.E. 1973, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Imo 1 : f . i Jis 
^ Berkovich, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
E 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Institute of Precise Mechanics 
1 Computer T echnology, U.S.S.R 
* Emery Bethel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Mi In Ae.E. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Purdue University 
Mliany - TE n i , i ¢ 
am Thomas Bisignani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E. 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers—The State University 
BS Horrigan Blakey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
-in C.E. 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1962, George Washington University 


try à ; ; 1 . b 
M Wayne Blankenship, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1970, Western Kentucky University, Ph.D. 1974, Northwestern University 
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Peter Bock, Special Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 

William James Boettinger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Eng 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 


ineering 


Pock Boon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1967, University of North Dakota; M.S (E.E.) 1972, Louisiana State University 
Thomas M. Bottegal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1972, George Washington University 
Roland Lee Bowles. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
Edward Howard Braun, Associate Professor 0j Engineering ¢ 
Science 
A.B. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 
Fred Michael Brosi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1975, George Washington University 
Ronald Max Brown, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D 1970, Indiana University at Bloomington 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1949, University of Virginia 


Pierpont Blair Buck, 
B.A. 1943, Yale University; Ph.D 

Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science à 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Technology: 
1950, University of Iowa 

John Paul Campbell. Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1939, Auburn University 

Robert Paul Carnahan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in I ngineering 
B.C.E. 1959, University of Florida; M.S.S.E. 1964, University of North Carolina; 
Clemson University 


` . . H 
Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and Apple 


M.Phil. 1970, Yale Universiti 


B.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; 
1973, University of Connecticut 

John H. Carson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 

Herbert Carus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1943, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1964, New York University 


Yun Chang, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1947, National Tung-Chi University, China; M.S.(E.E.) 1952, Polytechnic 
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B.S.(E.E.) 
of New York 
Chin-Kuei Cho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i 
ows 
of H à 


B.S. 1962, National Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1968, University 


Ph.D. 1971, University of Texas 
arkson, Adjunct Professor 0j Engineering and 


; í jed 
Brian Leonard Cl A pplié 
Science 
B.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1953, University of Leeds, England 
George Martin Coburn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1947, LL.B. 1949, Harvard University 
Paul LeRoy Coe, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Hofstra University; M.S 1967, Ph.D. 1972, New York University 
James Thomas Coleman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1949, B.S. 1951, John Brown University; M.S. in E.E. 1954, Universi 
Ph.D. 1967, Temple University 
Terry Leo Collins, Assistant Professorial 
B.S. in E.E. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1969, 
Wisconsin; D.Sc. 1976, George Washington University 
Paul Arthur Crafton, Professor of Engineering 
B.M.E. 1944, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 
of Maryland 
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1950, Ph.D. 1956, 
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ul James Crepeau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

E 1957, University of Rhode Island; M.S. 1960, Ph.D 1967, Polytechnic Institute of New 
Ork 

f oe : 

llton Orlo Critchfield, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

| S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois 

llliam Fay Croswell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S 1952, Virginia Military Institute; M.S. 1954, U.S. Air Force Institute of Technology 

hae] C harles Cullingford, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
i 1961, University of Durham, England; M.Sc. 1966, King's College, England; Ph.D. 
915, North Carolina State University 

hard Lee Cunningham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S 1970, University of Virginia; M.S. 1976, George Washington University 


an dranath Das, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
sS, 1945, M.S. 1947, Calcutta University; Ph.D. 1962, University of London 


0 : LU r 
bert Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A. 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch, 1952, University of Florida 


Jn " » ^ " , 

iy Divone, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

w^ E. 1955, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
logy 


Orm: ' , $ " $ 
‘man Abbott Dresner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1963, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 


hn Edward Duberg, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Phy 938. Manhattan College; M.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; 
- 1948, University of Illinois 
arles Earl Dunham, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1963, Rochester Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Syracuse 
Diversity 


êS Ra e > Š ` $ ; 
Berthold Du Peza, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
* 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 


Nols 7 : x : ; A 
plas Leon Dwoyer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
* 1964, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Una ; P h $ * 
pdd Ray Edmonds, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Star in M.E. 1960, B.A. 1960, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio 
ate University 
Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adjunct Pro- 


fess > 
E of Mathematics 
, E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia 
ersity; D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
nberg, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of 


naldi pp; . " : . , 
hy Ellison, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
" ` 1948, Tri-State College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 
BA Marie Engel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
] 1965, Goucher College; M.S. 1979, George Washington University 
n 3 , a A , 
^ Douglas Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University; M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massachusetts 
te of Technology 
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Michael Esterling, Professor of Engineering 
| E 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 
ac tinger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ber : 1967, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1969, Northwestern University 
as €nry Evans, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
: 1970, M. s. 1971, Duke University; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 
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James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 


: : the 
James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of 


School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta; M.S. 1955, University of London; 
University 


Ph.D. 1966, canti 


David Feit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1958, B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Eng.Sc.D. 1964, Columbia University A 
- : ; : : vod Str 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
ence 
B.S.E. 


Anthony Vincert Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research and A pplie 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 


Francis Edward Field, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsy!¥# 
„d Scit 
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James David Foley, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Set 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 


Charles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B. 1937, M.A. 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1959, American University 


Paul Jeffery Fox, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, Yale University; M.S. 1973, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington 


Robert William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering, T 
B.Ae.E. 1947, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; ^ 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Gabriel Frenkel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering s W 
B.S. 1956, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1960, City University of New York, City College 
1972, George Washington University 

Arthur D. Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University iors 


ST ; ;od Scie", 
Fred Frishman, Adjunct Professor of Operations Research and A pplied $5 gh 
B.B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; A.B. 1956, M.A. 1957, E 

George Washington University 
Martin Fritts, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, Holy Cross College; M.S. 1966, M.Phil. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 


in E.E 


Y uen-sun Fu, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering h.D. jp 
B.S. 1955, Taipei Institute of Technology; M.S. 1959, Kansas State University; ph. 
University of Kansas 

Robert Earle Fulton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1953, Auburn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Illinois 

Michael John Furman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering m 
B.S.M.E. 1970, New York College of Engineering; M.S.M.E. 1972, University of Califo 

Charles Alexander Garris, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 
University of New York at Stony Brook 

Michael Paul Gaus, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 

Amritpal Singh Gill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ity 
BS. in E.E. 1963, Howard University; M.S. 1965, George Washington Univ 

4 `: ; ` ; ; , + once 

Charles Matthew Gilmore, Profesor of Engineering and Applied Scit ne 
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B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Mary 
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Michael Stanley Gluck, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1963, New York University; 
D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 


Imest B. Glynn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 
la . r * . * . 
Valter Anthony Goetz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS, in M.E. 1960, Michigan State University; M.E.A 1974, George Washington University 
Herbert Goldsmith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1940, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, George 
Washington University 
Robert Goulard, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
E" D. 1957, Purdue University 
tuman Lewis Griswold, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.Aero.E. 1949, University of Cincinnati; M.E.A. 1964, George Washington University 


Nald Gross, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University 


Donald Urban Gubser, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of Illinois 


Richard N. Gurley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch E. 1958, M.S. (Ch.E.) 1959, North Carolina State University; M.E, 1964, Ph.D. 1967, 


\ niversity of Florida 
li 2 r . * 
lohamed M. Hafez, Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Ap- 
Plied Science 
B.S 1967, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1970, Engr. 1971, Ph.D 1972, M.S, 1973, Uni- 
a versity of Southern California 
illiam Robert Hahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bs 1958, George Washington University; Ph.D. 19 University of Maryland 
0 ; : ; 
hn Frederick Halldane. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, B. Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand; Ph.D. 1968, University of Auckland, New 
taland 
Ichael Joseph Hanley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
b Bs, 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1971, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 
aty Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, University of Cincinnati 
a e . n " r $ 
Y Charles Hardin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1964, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 
i Harrington, Associate Professor of Engineering 
1 . 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Liverpool, England 
*sley L, Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Aero Engr. 1964, University of Virginia; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Princeton University 
trick Louis Hayes, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics and 
Engineering 
S. 1970, M.S. 1971, D.A. 1973, Carnegie-Mellon University 
tald P, Hearth, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1951, Northeastern University 
etm. : . pe ; $ ; 
Mann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
P 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 
X0 iie : : : 
ert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
oh S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 
^X A. Hemmes, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
^ 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 
», ^99, Stanford University 
Mas Pendleton Henry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E.E. 1957, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S. 1979, George Washington University 
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Lloyd George Herman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.A. 1934, Ontario Agricultural College; Ph.D. 1948, McGill University 


Karla R. Hoffman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers—The State University; M.B.A. 1971, D.Sc. 1975, George 
University 

n : T ` sence 

Lance J. Hoffman, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie 
B.S. 1964, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, St anford University 

Douglas LeRoy Hogan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering idu d 
B.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, E.E. 1961, Massachusetts Instit" 
Technology 

Richard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in I ngineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


Gerald M. Hollander, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering T 
B.S. in M.E. 1949, University of South Carolina; M.A. 1965, George Washington n 
Ph.D. 1974, Walden University 


Joel Lawrence Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 


Alexander Hoshovsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering . .. 4 
B.A. 1952, Saint Mary's University of Texas; M.A. 1963, George Washington nive 
Ph.D. 1973, American University 

Ih-Ching Hsu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering jt 
B.S. 1965, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1968, Fordham University; Ph.D 1969, Us 
sity of New Mexico 


Hing-Loi A. Hung, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering si 
c č o pive 


j 
B.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Cornell U 


H. Kuang-Wu Hung, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering "m 
B.S. 1961, Cheng Kung University; M.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.S 1969, R 
The State University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Massachusetts 


Timothy Ray Husson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.(E.E.) 1976, Manhattan College 


John Frederic Ince, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering tute d 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts Inst 
Technology; M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 


Edward Weber Ivy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. 1960, Ph D. 1965, Texas A&M University 


s ; : ; i d , “neering 
Casimir Joseph Jachimowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee" 


B.S. 1960. DePaul University; Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 


William D. Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering . "Li 
B.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University, Scotland; A.R.C.S.T. 1948, Unive 
Strathclyde, England 

Douglas Linwood Jones, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University 

Kay Howard Jones, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering "d 
B.S. 1956, University of Washington; M.S. 1961, Ph. D. 1968, University of Californi?r 
ley 

Henry David Kahn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering " gh 
B.E.S. 1967, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1969, University of Miami; 4 
George Washington University 

xo 


Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science gf 
B.E.E. 1951, The Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institute 
York 

Stephen H. Kaisler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1975, University of Maryland 
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Robert Kwei-Chuan Kao, Visiting Assistant Research Professor of 
Engineering 
BS. 1962, National Taiwan University; M E. 1966, University of South Carolina; Ph.D. 1970, 
— University of America 
ftman Karp, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1960, M.S.(E.E.) 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1967, Uni- 
i Versity of Southern California 
'N, Richard Kaufman, Research Professor of Engineering and 
Applied nce 
B.S. 1940, Dickinson College; Ph.D. 1944, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Oger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
B.s, 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute 
hn Kaye, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
À BS. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 
"Vr Kehnemui, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S 1962. Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975, George 
` ashington University 
liam John Kenis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1955, Widener College; M.S. in C.E. 1957, University of Connecticut 
halilollah Khozeimeh, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering and Ap- 
Plied Science 
BCE 1965, M.S.F. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 
‘Steven Kimmel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
^ S. 1968, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, George Washington University 
li Muhlis Kiper, Professor of Engineering 
Ms, in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Purdue 
y, "Diversity 
alter Klaus. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S 1975, American University 
Klein. Associate Research Professor of E ineering 
1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D. 1974, Cranfield Institute of Tech- 
nology, England 
ander Knight, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1965, Ph.D. 
eorgia Institute of Technology 
r Yuk-Lam Ko, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
BS. 1971, University of Hawaii; M.S. 1974, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 
by Stanford University 
ert H. Korkegi, Visiting Professor of En gineering and Applied Science 
"e S.(M.E.) 1949, Lehigh University; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, California Institute of Technology 
del Kader Kotb, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Cii s. 1957, Cairo University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, University of Oklahoma 
lord Alfons Kottman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S. 1964, Loyola Marymount University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, University of Iowa 
ald Joseph Kowalski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S 1968, Marshall University; M.S. 1970, University of Arkansas 
^ las Kyriakopoulos, A ssociate Professor of Engineering 
Kir E.E, 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
Y Lamar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| E. 1949, U.S. Military Academy; M.S.E. 1955, University of Michigan 
A. Lamb, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ar S. (E. E.) 1960, University of Arizona; M.B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles 
y Hill Landon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
^8. 1944, M.S, 1948, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1951, Yale University 


^ X 
“bbatical leave 1980-81 academic 
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Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New 
Robert Edward Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1968, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
James Der-Yi Lee, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Rice University; Ph.D, 1971, Princeton 
Robert Lee, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, George Washington University 


York 


Univers 


Ting N. Lee, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science "T. 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. in E E. 1965, Illinois Instit" 
Technology; Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Lawrence Martin Leibowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1964, New York University; D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
Stephen B. Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering - 
B.S. 1968, Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Techno 

David Richard Levin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1936, J.D. 1936, Ph.D. 1937, University of Wisconsin 

S. Benedict Levin, Research Professor of Engineering Administration 
A.B. 1931, B.S. 1932, E.M. 1933, Ph.D. 1948, Columbia University 

David Michael LeVine, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1963, M.S.E. 1964, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Michigan 


Hai Sang Lew, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering enit ^ 
B.S. 1960, Washington University; M.S. 1963, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1968, Unive 
Texas 


Herbert Arthur Leybold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ec 
B.C.E. 1955, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. in M.E. 1963, Virginia Poly® 
Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University at Raleigh j W 

Harold Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean 0 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Elmer M. Lipsey, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ott 
BS. 1944 US. Coast Guard Academy; MS. in BE. 1958, U.S. Ale Pome ium 
Technology; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 


d 


James Alan Lisnyk, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering jut d 
B.S. 1963, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S 1964, Massachusetts Inst! 
Technology; D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 


Shih Chi Liu, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering m 
í Califo 
B.S. 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of 
Berkeley 


John D. Liveris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1974, Tufts University; M.E.A. 1976, George Washington University 


aee „net P? 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman Professor of Mathematics and Adjunct 


fessor of Engineering and Applied Science um" 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University o 
sylvania 
David D. Loendorf, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1971, Old Dominion University; M.S. 1974, University of Michigan 
Murray Howard Loew, Associate Professor of Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel University; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
Laurence Keith Loftin, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M.E. 1943, University of Virginia 
Edward R. Long, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 97 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; Ph.D. 1974, North Carolin” 
University 


Gerald Dean Love, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering por 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1956, Iowa State University; D.Eng. 


technic Institute 


1975, Rensselae 
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Go a TTT ' 
don Edward Lyon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


BS 1964, Michigan Technological University; M.S. 1966, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Univer- 


7 sity of Michigan 
he , 
bert John Lynch, Jr., Associate 
k B.S, 1963, Naval Postgraduate School; 
halid Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 
AA 1950, B.S. 1953, Panjab University, Pakistan; M.S 
5 h.D. 1971, Colorado State University 
torge T. Malley, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
t .A. 1936, University of Rochester; J.D. 1948, Cornell University 
“ara F.M. Hong Manders, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962. Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. 1965, Northeastern University; M.S. 
1 in Engr. 1968, University of Fl 
: Mur Frank Manfredi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
n 1965, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York; D.Sc. 1975, 
" torge Washington University 
$, Marcus, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
R S. 1968, D.Sc. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
achard Margulies, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
as 1967, Cornell University; M.E.A. 1971, George Washington University; J.D. 1974, 
y torgetown University 
Wil : : 
liam Henrv Marlow, Professor of Operations Research 
. S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D 1951, University of Iowa 
a 1 Yor 
E Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


Rich. 
Chard McConnell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ston University; M.S. 1960, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1974, 


Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.E.A. 1975, George Washington University 


1964, University of Washington; 


\ 


BCE 1950, George Washi 
. "atholic University of America 
a : ^ : à ; 
dh Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
" A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 
: Franklin McCov, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
" A. 1967, Harvard University; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Stanford University 
ine Patrick McGarty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E 1965, Manhattan College; M.S. 1966, E.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of 
chnology 
ra I 
‘ald Robert McNichols, Associate 
^ Manageme nt Science 
E. 1965. Case Western Reserve University; 
Ar 16, George Washington University 
^n ; " ay 
wld Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
i N in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
v» Eugene Merwin, Research Professor of Engineering 
Us in EE. 1943, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in E.E. 1960, Syracuse 
iversity 
avi . A : y š 
T John Michel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
8.8, 1964, University of Missouri, Rolla; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
Versity 


Mar 

a . n , n " , " 
tin Milton Mikulas, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
and State University 


G 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and 


M.S. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; D.Sc. 


\ 


Bs 1961, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
enne : : j 
put Miller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Do, A. 1959. M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
glas Rathke Miller, Associate Professor of Operations Research 
1 S. 1966, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 
Ayr ` , s : à E : 
YmMond Clifton Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


S. 1963, M.S. 1964, University 'of Alabama; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 


late I] 
ate University 


atical leave 1981 spring semester 


TW Tr rrr 
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Joseph David Morgan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1974, George Institute of Technolog 


Daniel R. Mulville, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering T 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, M.S. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic 
versity of America 

Samuel A. Musa, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, Harvard University 

Michael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 

Edgar Henry Neal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Us 
B.S.(E.E.) 1958, Pennsylvania State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1976, George Washington 
versity 

Christopher Ng, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, Chiao-Tung University, China; M.S. 1959, University of Connecticut; 
University of Maryland 

Ahmed Khairy Noor, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1958, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1961, PhD. 1963, University of Illinois 

Max H. Novinsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1941, City University of New York, City College; M.F.A. 1968, D.Sc. 
Washington University 

Walter Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering enit! 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, University of California; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington Univ 


Barry David Nussbaum, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, M.S. 1971, D.Sc. 1978, George Was 
University 

Morris Solomon Ojalvo. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering " 
B.M.E. 1944, The Cooper Union; M.M.E. 1949, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1962, Purd 
University 

John S. Pachter, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1963, Tulane University; J.D. 1966, LL.M. 1970, George Washington University 

Francis P. Pantuso, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering E 
B.E.E. 1963, Manhattan College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Newark College of Engineering; 
1973, Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Kent Stephen Park, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Shippensburg State College; M.S. in Applied Math. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, North 
Carolina State University at Raleigh 

Louis F. Pau, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, D.Sc. 1975, University of Paris 

Robert Lewis Paullin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Un 
B.S. in M.E. 1950, South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S. in C.E. 1905 
versity of California, Berkeley 

S. F. Pauls, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering : 
B.A. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.S.A. 1970, George Washington Unive 

Raymond L. Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, 
Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Joseph L. Pokorney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1967, Northeastern University 

Pathickal K. Poulose, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering m 
B.S. 1959, University of Kerala, India; B.E. 1965, M.E. 1967, Indian Institute of 
Ph.D. 1973, University of Connecticut 

Douglas Haig Pugh II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1973, University of Maryland 

Manuel Jack Queijo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1944, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1954, University of Virginia; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Alvin Radkowsky, Research Professor of Applied Science oir 
B.S.E., City University of New York, City College; A.M. 1942, George Washington 

sity; Ph.D. 1947, Catholic University of America 


Ph.D. 197^ 


1976, GeO 
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"tury Sanyasi Raju, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S.(M.E.) 1965, Andhra University, India; M.E. 1967, Ph D. 
) Science 
Dive 3 , 9 . ~ " è 
lane Lawrence Reaugh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A 1969, California Western School of Law; M.S. 1975, C ollege of William and Mary 


Valter Phillip Reid, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Pittsburgh 
ert Bruce Reynol Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B 1965, Emory and Henry College; M.C.S. 1970, University of Virginia; M.S. 1974, 


1973, Indian Institute of 


S George Washington University 
“tdinand Jose ph Ricci, Associate Profe »ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Michigan State University; M.S. in E.E. 1966, Newark College of En- 
gineering; Ph.D. 1973, Catholic University of America 
lcius Joseph Riccio, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
i S. in LE. 1969, M.S. in LE. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Lehigh University 
avid Caron Roberts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bs. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1973, 
l University of Maryland 
‘Mes Bratton Robertson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bs. 1956, The Citadel; B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1966, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 
"ril Conway Rohlfs, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E, E. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 9, George Washington University 
"ler David Rosenberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
pA. 1962, B.Ch.E. 1963, New York University; J.D. 1968, New York Law School; LL.M. 
971, George Washington University 
Am Rothman, Professor of Engineering Administration 
le; S. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American University 
ĉir Rozansky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
y B.S.M.E.) 1973, M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 
"ellyn Adam Rubin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ha S.(E.E.) 1955, M.S.(E.E.) 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
a > t a " a 
A Runyan, Jr., Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
mate. ) 1939, Rutgers—The State University; M.A.E. 1951, University of Virginia; Ph.D, 
S Loughborough University of Technology, England 
manchai Sae-Ung, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 
Eng. 1969, Chulalongkorn University, Thailand; M.S.(C.E.) 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Purdue 
hiversit 
J y 
n Baptist Scalzi, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E 1938, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1940, D.Sc. 1951, Massachusetts Institute of 
chnology 
on Sche arff, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ET 1942, City University of New York, City College; B.S.(E.E.) 1947, Massachusetts In- 
itute of Tec hnology; M.S.(E.E.) 1952, University of Maryland 
àn Schneider, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
wa in E.E. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia University; 
im D. 1974, University of Maryland 
ês H. Schulman, Research Professor of Engineering 
en S. 1939, Ph.D. 1942, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Jamin L. Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Rich. 1945, M.S. 1946, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 
^ ard Sears, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ome M.E. 1964, M.M.E. 1968, City University of New York, City College 
Yer Belk Sewell, Professor of Engineering Administration 
^ 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958, George Washington University; M.A. 1975, 
D 978, University of Lancaster 
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Bhupendra P. Shah, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1956, Baroda University, India; M.E. 1958, Indian Institute of Science; M.E. 
Syracuse University 

Kanaivalal R. Shah, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E 1961, University of M.E 1963, Gujaret University; 
University of Missouri 


E. 1961, 


69, 
Barada; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 19 


Presson Scott Shane, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, of Kansas; M.S. in Ch.E. 1946, Massachuset 
Technology 

Ramesh Shankar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Tech M.E.E. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of 


ware 


mE 
University ts Institute 


peli 


1969, Indian Institute of Technology; 


Francis William Shepherd, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering - 
1950, University of M 


B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 
M.E.A. 1960, D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 

John N. Shoosmith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering phd 
B.S.C 1956, Queens University, Canada; M.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; 


1973, University of Virginia 
John Edward Shore, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, Yale University; Ph.D. 1974, University of Maryland 
Barrv Silverman, Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1975, M.S.E. 1977, Ph.D. 1977, University of Pennsylvania 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Joseph Robert Silverman, ng! 
M.S D.Sc. 1977, George Wash? 


B.S. in E. 1959, Northeastern 
University 

Harcharan Singh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Eng. 1964, University of Malaya; M.S. 1967, University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1971, 
University 

Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research « 


Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi 
1964, Rutgers—The State University; 
Earl Franklin Skelton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in £ ngineering 
B.S. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


University; 1968, 


con? 
ind Re search 


: ; y in | 
College of Engineering and Technology, India; MS. ! 
Ph.D. 1968, New York University 


David Russell Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, Randolph-Macon College: M.S. (E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of 
D.Sc. 1977, George Washington University 


Tec nnoloP^ 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


George Louis Smith, 
University 


B.S. 1960, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 

Arthur Lee Smookler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee ring m 
B.S.(M.E 1960, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.E.A 1979, 
Washington University 

Jaroslaw Sobieski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1957, D.Engr. 1964, Technical University of Warsaw 

Richard M. Soland, Professor of Operations Research ( Ted 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D 1964, Massachusetts Institute 9 
nology 

Robert Martin Sorensen, Adjunct Professor of Engineering versit 
B.S. in C.E. 1960, Newark College of Engineering; M.S. in C.E. 1962, Lehigh Un 
Ph.D. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 

Bland A. Stein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering d gut 
B.S. 1956, City College of New York; M.S. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic Institute a 


University 

Manuel Stein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering D 
> 

B.S. in M.E. 1943, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ae.E. 1951, University of Virginia; Ph. 

1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
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Henry Malcolm Steiner, Professor of Engineering Administration 
k B.A. in M.E. 1944, M.S. in C.E. 1950, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 
arin Steinhaus, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1969, Oglethorpe University; M.A.T. 1970, School for International Training; M.S. 
i 1978, Georgetown University 
Kenneth Sutton. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962. M.S. 1964, University of Florida; M.S. 1967, George Washington University; 
b Ph.D. 1973, North Carolina State University 
arrell Ray Tenney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, West Virginia Wesleyan; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
N University 
amuel Coakley Tignor, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, M.S. (C.E.) 1966, Catholic 
University of America; M.S. (S.E.) 1970, Ph.D. 1974, University of Michigan 
Robert Yen-ying Ting, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964. National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Ph.D. 1971, University of California, San Diego 
heodore George Toridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
j B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 
ames Victor Tracy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A.E. 1968, University of Virginia; M.A. 1971, M.S 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Princeton University 
Avtar Krishan Trehan, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
lahabad, India; M.S. 1967, Brown University; Ph.D. 1971, 


BS 1962, University of Al 
University of Maryland 
Obert S. T riplett, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1940, University of Kentucky; M.A 1943, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1976, Lau- 
} fence University 
etry Hassell Tucker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
W B.S. in E.E. 1963, Mississippi State University; M.S. in E.E. 1970, University of Virginia 
arren Viessman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
G B.E 1952, M.S E. 1958, D.Engr. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
*rald David Walberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1974, North 
n Carolina State University 
homas Michael Walsh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
T B.S. in E.E. 1953, Ohio University; M.S.E. 1962, University of Akron 
Odd Leon Walton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
C B.S. 1970, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, University of Florida 
hai-Ho Charles Wang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A 1964, Fort Lewis College; M.A. 1968, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1974, Univer- 
$ Sity of Denver 
asyl Wasylkiwskyj, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.I E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, 
Polytechnic Institute of New York 
Obert C. Waters. Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S 1956, M.B.A. 1963, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A 


W 


1968, University of 
Southern California 
avid Brubaker Webster, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A.B 1952, Temple University; M.A, 1956, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1971, American 
l niversity 
0 . , b í à 
hn Richard Weggel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS 1964, Drexel University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Illinois 
àrry Weingarten, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A 1943, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1945, Columbia University; 
Ph.D 1959, George Washington University 
njamin Whang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Bc E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts 
w.. "stitute of Technology 


i 
On 
Hatical leave 1981 spring semester 
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John Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 

Frank Leroy Willingham, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, University of Florida; M.S. 1976, University of Maryland 

Alfred Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. (E.E.) 1948, Drexel University; M.S. (E E.) 1954, Ph.D. 1958, University 
vania; Sc.D. 1977, M.D, 1978, University of Juarez 

William W. Wu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering phd 
B.S.E.E. 1961, Purdue University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
1976, Johns Hopkins University 

Michael Yachnis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering wast 

B.S. 1943. Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956, M.E.A, 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George 


of pens 


ington University 

Jann-Nan Yang, Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science 
B.S. 1961, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, University of Hawaii; D.Sc. 
bia University 

Edward Carson Yates, Jr.. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering of 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, University 
Virginia; Ph.D. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

A. M. Yen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Taipei Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins U 


1967, Co" 


niversi 


Vujica Yevjevich, Research Professor of Engineering guit 
C.E. 1936, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; H.E. 1938, University of Grenoble, 
land; D.Eng. 1955, Serbian Academy of Sciences, Yugoslavia 
James Chun-ying Yu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering _ 
B.S. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Syracuse University 
Shao Wen Yuan, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute O 
Ae.E. 1939, Stanford University 
Arthur Zachai, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1971, George 


f Technolo" 


Us 
Washingt" 


versity jied 

Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Assistant Professor of Engineering and ApP 
Science m 
B.S(E.E.) 1965, Cairo University; M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M.Math. 1971, Ph.D. 1975, U 
of Waterloo, Canada 

Robert M. Zeskind, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ping!" 
B.S.E.E. 1965, Case Institute of Technology; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1973, George Wa 
University 

Tse-Fou Zien, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering jor? 


B.S. 1958, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1963, Brown University; Ph.D. 1967, cal 
Institute of Technology 

Arthur Jay Ziffer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S, 1954, Unive 
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brevi iations, key to, 53 
"ence regulations concerning, see 
Attendance 
“demic dishonesty, 216 
“demic status, 12 
(demic work load, 21 
“ident insurance, 228 
\teditation, E.C.P.D., 12 
OUstics, graduate field and area of 
joncent ration, 40, 71 
“WWities, student, 229-33 
Ninistration, Officers of: 
hool of Engineering and Applied 
Science, 50 
niversity, 237 
"hinistration of Research and Devel- 
"Pment, graduate field and area of 
,'Mcentration, 170 
“Mission 
Or international students, 15-18 
9 Doctoral program, 34-35, 144, 177, 
| 193 
To Master's program, 27-28, 138, 169, 
173, 190 
9 Professional degree programs, 
, 32-33, 140, 174, 193 
E undergraduate study, 13-21 
w- placement examinations, credit 
M , 19 
À red standing, 19-21 
i 9ry Council, 50-51 
lt) system, 21 
iorautics, graduate. field and area of 
centration, 41, 


Ni 
1 
Mni associations, 223- 24 


it Mni career services, 229 

pication for admission, 13, 27-28, 
ip 33, 34-35, 207 

lication for graduation, 207, 218 
1 ^ Scientist, professional degree of, 
4,94, 140-42, 174, 192 


"lied Science, 54-55 


A 


Taduate courses, 55 
Jh » 

dergraduate courses, 54 
Stantships, 213-14 
tics, 232 
*nd 


11 
-55 


ance, 21, 30, 219 


6. 
lis bioche 32, 186-88 
"olo *mistry courses, 200 
Bical science courses, 200 


elor of Scienoé study, 12-26, 58-70, 


Board of Trustees, 236 
Bowie State College, Hampton Institute, 
Virginia Commonwealth University, 
and St. Joseph's College, undergradu- 
ate dual-degree program, 45-46 
Calendar for 1980-81, 4 
Career services, student and alumni, 229 
Center for Academic and Administrative 
Computing, 221 
Changes in program of study, 210, 217 
Chemistry courses, 200-01 
Civil Engineering: 
Graduate courses, 86-93 
Undergraduate courses, 63-65 
Undergraduate study, 58-65 
Civil. Mechanical, and Environmental 
Engineering, 58-111 
Departmental staff, 58 
Graduate courses, 86-103 
Graduate study, 70-86 
Undergraduate courses, 63-65, 68-70 
Undergraduate study, 58-68 
Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 227 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Tests, 14, 19-20 
College work-study program, 215 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 259 
Columbian College courses required for 
undergraduates, 200-04 
Communications: 
Graduate area of concentration, 133 
Undergraduate subject area, 117 
Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Nu- 
merical Methods, graduate area of 
concentration, 134 
Computer-aided Design, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 72-73 
Computer-oriented Mechanical Engineer- 
ing option, undergraduate, 67-68 
Computer Science: 
Graduate area of concentration, 134- 
35 
Graduate courses, 159-65 
Undergraduate courses, 129-32 
Undergraduate option, electrical engi- 
neering field, 120-22 
Undergraduate subject area, 117 
Conduct, 217 
Consortium of Universities of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 205- 
06, 221 
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Construction Management, graduate field 

and area of concentration, 170-71, 
174-75 

Continuing engineering education, 47-50 

Continuing student, 205 

Controls, Systems, and Power, under- 
graduate subject area, 117 

Cooperative education program in engi- 
neering, 7, 42-45 

Cooperative programs, 42-45 

Counseling, 228 

Course numbers, explanation of, 52 

Courses of instruction, 54-55, 63-65, 68- 
70, 86-111, 123-32, 147-65, 178-83, 
189, 195-99, 200-04 


Credit: 
From Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 
20-21 


From service schools, 20 
For advanced placement examinations, 
19 
From technical institutes, 20 
Hours, explanation of, 52 
Hours, maximum allowed, 19 
Toward a degree, 218 
Transfer from other institutions, 20, 
28, 33, 36, 218 
Cultural and international exchange or- 
ganizations, 231 
Curricula, undergraduate, 24-26 
Civil Engineering, 59-63 
Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science, 118-23 
Mechanical Engineering, 66-68 
Operations Research, 186-88 
Davis-Hodgkins House, 229 
Dean of Students Office, 225 
Dean's Council, 50-51 
Dean's Honors List, 23 
Degree requirements, time to complete: 
Doctoral, 38 
Master's, 31 
Professional, 34 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of Science, 22-26, 58-65, 65- 
70, 116-32, 186-88 
Doctor of Science, 34-38, 70, 142-46, 
77-78 
Master of Engineering Administration, 
27-31, 168-70 
Professional degrees, 31-34, 71, 140- 
42, 174-76, 186 
Master of Science, 27-31, 70, 137-40, 
172-74, 183 
Disabilities, services for students with, 
225 
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216 


Dishonesty, regulations concerning 

Dismissal of students, 220 

Dissertation, 37 

Distinction, degree earned with, 24 

Doctoral program, see Graduate su" 

Dormitories, 225-27 

Dropping courses, 210, 217-18 

Drugs, University policy on, 220 

Early admission plan, 14 1 

Educational opportunity program» cj- 

Electrical Engineering and Computer 
ence, 116-65 
Departmental staff, 116 
Doctor of Science program, 14^ 
Graduate areas of concentrati 

37 

Graduate courses, 147-65 
Graduate study, 132-33 40-42 
Professional degree program, l 
Undergraduate courses, 123-32 
Undergraduate study, 116-23 

Electronics, undergraduate subject 
118 

Electrophysics (Electronics, 
Waves), graduate area of conc? 
tion, 135 

Emeritus faculty, 238 

Employment, student, 215 Trans 

Energy Conversion, Power, and " 
mission, graduate area of conce? 
tion, 136 À 

Energy, graduate field and area of 00? 
centration, 73-74 

Energy Resources and 
option, undergraduate, 68 T 

Energy Systems, graduate area 9 
centration, 190 

Engineer Alumni Association, 2 

Engineer, professional degree © 
70-71, 140-42, 174-76, 192-93 A 

Engineering Administration, 168-8 
Departmental staff, 168 
Doctoral study, 177-78 
Graduate courses, 179-83 
Graduate fields and area 

tration, 168 à ;stratioP 

Master of Engineering Adminis 


142-46 
on, 


3 


are 


A : and 
Fields. at 


‘ante 
DOW r-orien! 
Powe 


23-24 „34, 


s of conc?” 


degree program, 168-72 rogrà 
Master of Science degree P 


172-74 44-16 
Professional degree program, 
Undergraduate courses, 178-79 

Engineering Science: 
Graduate courses, 103-11 
Undergraduate course, 70 


Engineers’ Council, 222 


h 
lish courses, 17, 201 
p elish, use of correct, 23 
Wironmental Engineering, graduate 
, ela and area of concentration, 74-75 
"Wronmental Management, graduate 
, eld and area of concentration, 171 
'ironmental Modeling, graduate field 
„ind area of concentration, 76 
al opportunity, University policy on, 
liminations: 
Advanced standing, 19 
ollege Entrance Examination Board, 
19 
Doctora]. final, 37-38 
-Octoral, qualifying, 36 
9r admission, 207 
'aduate Record, 27 
Master's Comprehensive, 29 
*st of English as a foreign language, 
15. 16 
p Undergraduate placement, 25 
pulty, 238-52 
‘igue, Fracture, and Structural Relia- 
he Institute for the Study of, 38-39 
206-10 
~ounseling Center, 228 
jyment of, 208-09 
Projected increases, 208 
ĉading Center, 222 
VSidence hall rates, 226 
hy tech and Hearing Clinic, 222 
p lowships, 213-14 
tlds and Waves, undergraduate subject 
tne 118 
Mal ex; imination, doctoral, 37-38 
Mancia] aid, 210-15 
"paid and deferred payment plans 
‘ina ie parents, 209 
Trane al certificate, 16 
"liq lal regulations, 206-10 
Mechanics and Thermal Sciences, 
iaduate field and area of concentra- 
k ha” 6-77 
hy Service, 227 
hti ties, 232 


Shr 
nera E admission, 14 


m l Alumni Association, 223 


her. 

- re, al Operations Research, graduate 

ie olo. 9f concentration, 190 

0 Ogy, 201 

M! 
chnical Civil Engineering option, 


n "63 


Ite. 
lec - > . ^ 
hnica] I ngineering, graduate field 


ia, ea of concentration, 77 
s, 29 30 
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Graduate Record Examination, 27 
Graduate study, 27-38 


Doctoral, 34-38, 70, 142-46, 177-78, 
193-94 
Master's, 27-31, 71, 132-33, 137-40, 


168-74, 189-92 
Professional degrees, 
42, 174-76, 192-93 
Graduation fees, 207 
Graduation requirements, 23-24, 30-31, 
33-34, 36, 218-19 
Grants, 212-14 
Guthridge apartment house, 227 
GWU—NASA-Langley graduate 
program, 39-41 
Hampton Institute, Bowie State College, 
Virginia Commonwealth University, 
and St. Joseph's College undergraduate 
dual-degree program, 45-46 
Health and accident insurance, 228 
Health service, student, 227-28 
History of the school, 11 
History of the University, 234 
Hobby organizations, 232 
Honor societies, 231 
Honorary Trustees, 237 
Honors list, Dean's, 23 
Honors, 24 
Housing, 225-27 
Humanities and social sciences, 
in, 25 
Information Systems Management, grad- 
uate field and area of concentration, 
171 
Institute for Management Science and 
Engineering, 39 
Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Frac- 
ture, and Structural Reliability, 38-39 
Insurance, health and accident, 228 
International and cultural exchange or- 
ganizations, 231 
International students: 
Admission, 15 
Financial aid, 215 
International Students’ Advising Office, 
229 
Language test, 15-16 
Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight 
Sciences, 40-42 
Junior Year Abroad Program, 65-66 
Laboratories and Measurement, under- 
graduate subject area, 118 
Language requirements for doctoral 
study, 35 
Language test for international students, 
15-16 


31-34, 71, 140- 


courses 
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Leave of absence, 34, 38 

Library, 219, 235 

Loan funds, 214-15 

Logistics Engineering, 
concentration, 191 

Lost and found office, 220 

Major program events, student, 233 

Management Science, graduate area of 
concentration, 191 

Management Science and 
Institute for, 39 

Marketing of Technology, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 171-72 

Marvin Center, 227 

Master's comprehensive examination, 29 

Masters programs, see Graduate study 

Master's thesis, 29 

Materials Science, graduate field, 41; see 
also Solid Mechanics and Materials 
Engineering 

Mathematical Modeling in Information 
Systems, graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 191 

Mathematical Optimization, 
area of concentration, 191 

Mathematics courses, 201-03 

Mechanical Engineering: 
Graduate courses, 93-103 
Undergraduate courses, 68-70 
Undergraduate study, 65 

Mechanical Engineering Design, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 78 

Medical Engineering: 
Graduate area of concentration, 136 
Undergraduate subject area, 118 

Mid-semester warning, 22 

Milton apartment house, 227 

Model Building for Transportation Flows, 
graduate area of concentration, 192 

Munson Hall apartments, 226 

NASA-Langley graduate program, 39-40 

Networks, undergraduate subject area, 
118 

Nondegree students, 47 

Ocean, Coastal, and Marine Engineering, 
graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 78-79 

Operations Research, 186-99 
Departmental staff, 186 
Doctoral study, 193 
Graduate areas of concentration, 

190-92 

Graduate courses, 195-99 

Master's study, 189-90 

Professional Degree Program, 192 

Undergraduate courses, 189 


graduate area of 


Engineering, 


graduate 
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Operations Research in Industrial Eng 
neering System, graduate area O e 
centration, 192 

Optional Masters program without ? 
thesis, 29 

Organizations, student, 230 

Pass-No Pass Grading System, 30 

Payment of fees, 208 

Performing arts, 231 

Physics courses, 203-4 

Placement examinations, advance 

Policy on drugs, 220 

Policy on release of student informa 
219-20 

Political organizations, 231 


d, 19 


tion 


Post-admission transfer credit, 210 3.23 
Premedical Engineering option, 122- 
Prizes, 215-16 
Probation, 22-23 
Professional degree program, see 
Graduate study 
Professional organizations, 231 
Program events, major student, 233 ine 
Programs of study and courses of ! 
struction, 52-204 
Programs, right to change, 220 
Property, responsibility for, 220 ei 
Public Works Engineering, graduate fi 
and area of concentration, 79-80 
Publications, student, 231-32 
Qualifying examination, doctoral, 36 
Quality-point index, 22 plic 
Quantitative Decision-making for $c 
Policy, graduate area of concentrati 
192 
Reading Center, 222 
Readmission, 18 
Readmitted student, 205 
Recreational organizations, 232 
Refunds, 209-10 
Registration, 28, 205 
Regulations, 216-20 
Financial, 206-10 
For Bachelor's study, 21-24 
For Master's study, 30-31 
Release of student information, 
on, 219-20 
Religious life, 229 
Religious organizations, 232 
Research, doctoral, 37 
Research scholar assistantships, 42 
Residence halls, 225-27 
Residence requirements: 
For Bachelor's degree, 24 
For Doctoral degree, 38 


policy 
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| 
| 
. r 
For Master's degree, 31 Systems Science, Networks, and Con- E 
For Professional degrees, 34 trols, graduate area of concentration, "n 
OTC 223 136 r 
ules, right to change, 220 Technical institutes, credit from, 20 e 
Xholarst ien Technology and Public Affairs luat E 
arship requirements, 22, 30, 33, 36, echnology and Public Affairs, graduate s 
178 field and area of concentration, 172 B 
"holarships 211-14 Thermal Sciences, see Fluid Mechanics L 
*tVice school credit. 20 and Thermal Sciences E 
"Vice organizations, student, 232 Thesis, má 29 E | 
Bices for students with disabilities, x" Master's program, without a, he 
225 - 


Via] sc; Thea Time of course offerings, 52 
al sciences, courses in, 25 


Trustees, Board of, 236 
Tuition: 

Advanced Deposit, 18 

Fees, 206 

Projected increases, 208 
Undergraduate study, 12-26, 58-70, 116- 


32 


Mr EE E 

‘tural Engineering, graduate field 
q P 4 

t nd area of concentration, 81-82 
ùctures and Dynamics, graduate field 


à ~ > a 
D area of concentration, 82-85 


“lid Mechanics and Materials Engineer- pr a home SENE | 
ng, graduate field and area of concen- DON ~ NS | 
tration 80-81 MR ANO Master, 2 T A | 
oritis a I rofessional, 34, 176 
lecial | » 232 pli Tool requirement for doctoral study, 35 
beci; honors, 2 Transcripts of record, 14-15, 28, 208, 

al interest and advocate groups, 218 
been, 232 Transfer credit, 19-20, 28, 33, 36, 175, | 
| “lal programs, 38-46 177, 218 | 
Meech and Hearing Clinic, 222 Transfer students, 14-15 | 
ports organizations, 232 Transportation Engineering, ^ graduate 
W of instruction, 238-52 field and area of concentration, 82-85 
Xhastic Modeling, graduate area of Transportation Management, graduate 
, Ncentration, 192 field and area of concentration, 172 | 


dent activities, 229-33 
y fice, 229 

2 

a and Alumni Career Services, 229 
“Nt government, 230 

yt health service, 227-28 


University Center fee, 207 

University Counseling Center, 228 

Ent informar lies TR Veterans Benefits, 222 

219.39 ormation, policy on release Of, y irginia C ommonwealth University, 

lider, TES Bowie State College, Hampton Insti- 

lt life, 225 tute, and St. Joseph's College, under- | 


Ude 

e anidi FE aS 
Wa nt organizations, 230-32 graduate dual-degree program, 45-46 | 
N ent services, 225 Vocational counseling, 228 | 
Ip nsion, 23 Warning, mid-semester, 22 


us Analysis and Management, grad- Withdrawal, 209, 217 
D field and area of concentration, Work load, academic, 21 


-13 Work-study program, college, 215 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducational 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 
and 24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of On-Campus Students 8,742 full-time; 8,410 part-time 
(equivalent to 12,646 full-time 


students altogether 


Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columbia, 120 
| countries 
Number of Full-time Faculty | 1,043 (8296 with doctoral degrees) 
Number of Part-time Faculty 525 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
| Washington) 
Residence Hall Space 2,070 
Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $2,355 
to $2,710 for the academic year 
(see pages 226-27) 


j x ^ mu : 1 Am 
Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Literatur í 
E ‘otal 


thropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, qure 
Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Liter? gd 
Civil Engineering, Classical Archeology and Anthropology, Classical Archeology Er 
Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer Science, Dramatic Art, Early Modern et 
ropean Studies, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Economics, Electrical Enghs 
ing, Elementary Education, English Literature, Environmental Studies, Fine m 
French Language and Literature, Geodesy, Geography, Geology, Germanic " 
guages and Literatures, History, Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, 21 Arts 
tional Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, 
Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical T : rst 
Middle Eastern Studies, Middle School Education, Music, Nursing Anesthesi® | ej 
Practitioner Program, Oceanography, Operations Research and Computation? cdi 
ence, Philosophy, Physician's Assistant Program, Physics, Political Science, pre mit 


cine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Radio-Television, Radiologic Sciences anc cultu? 

istration, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literature ang ratus, 
: - 1 " Y > era 

in Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish American Lit : ni 
athology 


Spanish Language and Literature, Speech Communication, Speech P 
Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology. ` agii 
Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in 
School of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School 
and Health Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
of Education and Human Development, the School of Government an 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 
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ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY BULLETINS 


R LM : . 

“quests for the following publications must include your zip code and should 

d p dressed to the office indicated, George Washington University, Washington, 
. 20052 


Q0 ` : ` : + 
LLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Counseling and Student Services, College of 
General Studies 


NA : "n : : 
TIONAL LAW CENTER, Admissions Office, National Law Center 


£ : : R 
HOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Admissions Office, School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 
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"DERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE PROGRAMS (Arts and Sciences, Education and 
uman Development, Government and Business Administration, Public and 
ternational Affairs), Admissions Office 


p 
ie — 

"IDOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, Admissions Office, School of 
"Medicine and Health Sciences 


X > : A ue . Es 
NEDULE OF CLASSES, FALL (Preregistration Edition), FALL (Revised Edition), 
‘Nd SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


Yup T Jni i 
MODULE OF CLASSES, SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of University and Summer 
tudents 


Ig GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Coy 
LUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 
‘hp 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 
th 
* SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, 1825 
Tg 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 
LM 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 


Thy : 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, 1907 


LU 
E 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 


^ 
"lE Djy 

DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY AND SUMMER STUDENTS, 1916/1930 
ty 
Ec 

COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 


MR 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 
L1 Ow 

IVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


R 
DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS, 1973 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


A.A.), AS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts ( ce if 
n 


ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Scie 
Cartographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in Geodesy l Y 
in Geod.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.St® 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science (Be 
in Cart. Sc.), and Bachelor of Science in Geodesy (B.S. in Geod.) 


f 
er 0 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Mast 


Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.)s 

ter of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Masti 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Special St 
(M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

(AS) 
B.S. n 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science ( 
H.Sc.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


stef 

NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M. ). ee 

of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (Amen) 
Practice) (M.Comp.L. [Am.Prac.]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (97 

ivil EM 

(Civ! 56 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science 
gineering) (B.S. [C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) pelot 
[E.E.], Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. [M.E.]), Bac Re 
of Science (Operations Research and Computational Science) (B-S. o 
C.S.), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Scie i 
(M.S.), Doctor of Science (D.Sc.), Engineer (Engr.), and Applied scien 


(App.Sc.) " 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: Bachelor of Arts m Ps 
cation and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Scien? 

Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts " in 
ucation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of AT tio! 
Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Edu 


(Ed.D.) 


sin 
ati 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Bu 


. strati 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administ m 
(B.S. in H.C.A.), Master of Accounting (M.Acct.), Master of Busine. Ad 


ministration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M. natio 
Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Inform nint 
Systems Technology (M.S. in I.S.T.), Master of Urban and Regional Piin 
(M.U.&R.P.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Services / " 
tration (Grad.Cert in H.S.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A} 
Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 
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Master of Arts (M.A. ) 
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THE CALENDAR 1980-81* 
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1980 FALL SEMESTER 


August 11- Off-campus registrationt; application 
September 2 uation due as part of registration 
August 28-30 Registration on campust Thursday-Saturd 
for February graduation due as part of registra 
September 1 Labor Day (holiday) Monday 
September 2 On-campus classes begin Tuesday 
September 8 Off-campus classes begin Monday 
October 13 Columbus Day—no off-campus classes Monday 
November 7 M.S. in Administration Field Examinations Fri 
November 11 Veterans Day—no off-campus classes Tuesday Mond! 
November 17 D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due nest) 
November 26 Thanksgiving holiday begins after last class We 
December 1 Classes resume Monday 


d 
for May 8’ 


ay; applicat” 
tion 


December 2 Last day of campus classes Tuesday j aios” 
December 6 Ed.S. and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Ex 
Saturday 
aturday esday 


December 8-17 Campus examination period Monday-Wedn 
December 19 Last day of fall semester off-campus classes 


Friday 


* Off-campus courses organized at any time. The Academic Calendar is subject to chanse opcm" id 


f The registration procedure and the hours of registration will be stated in the 
Campus Schedule of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 


4 


1981 


January 2 
January 2-13 


January 8-10 


January 12 
January 19 
January 20 
February 16 
March 2 
April 10 
April 13 
April 17 
April 18 


April 23- 
May 2 
April 28 
May 3 


1981 


~~ 


BEL .. 
"hp, gristration procedure and the hours of registration will be stated in the Off-Campus or 
hedule of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 


CALENDAR 5 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Master's theses of February candidates due Friday 
Off-campus registration*; application for May gradua- 
tion due as part of registration 

Registration on campus* Thursday—Saturday; application 
for May graduation due as part of registration 
On-campus classes begin Monday 

Off-campus classes begin Monday 

Inauguration Day (holiday) Tuesday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due Monday 

M.S. in Administration Field Examinations Friday 
Master's theses of May candidates due Monday 

Last day of spring semester campus classes Friday 

Ed.S. and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations 
Saturday 

Campus examination period Thursday—Saturday 


Last day of off-campus classes Tuesday 
Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


There are two seven-week sessions and one fourteen- 
week session. Days of registration and beginning classes 
will be announced in the Off-Campus Schedule of 
Classes. 
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HISTORY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbi?, 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was chan 
in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washing? 
University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 
bears, is an intangible one. E 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insis he 
upon the establishment of a National University in the federal city. There 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing il 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, a$ pis 
as the theory of republican government. To further the materialization of oy 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Comp? v 
“towards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits if 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Governmenn 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it. 74 
Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company P? 
out of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedica ip 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a colle, 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the. ned 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitio 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress gran, 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To n 
guard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 1 oof 
religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shé gn 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admit? 
into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advan 
thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." Ileg^ 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian C9 cre 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a hà Fr 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north y 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical Schoo ‘od 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University P* nth 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thi 
and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half century the University's present plant has been 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy a 


: / env? 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania i 


ur 
preside? 


The area has many reminders of historic interest to the University. 
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(aros, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President 
» ‘he Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years 
» Pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected 
‘Nenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he had hoped 
"Ke established. 


Loo COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


wee Washington University includes 11 colleges, schools, and divisions, 
“lollows: 
ng lumbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
kis md sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
" nce, Che College also provides prelegal and premedical programs, and the 
Professional work required for admission to the School of Public and In- 
‘ational Affairs. Columbian College has academic jurisdiction over the 
hudo Pus programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts in General 
ion Associate in Science in Cartographic Science, Associate in Science in 
lech “sy, Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Geodesy, and 
in, elor of Science in Cartographic Science. These off-campus programs are 
istered by the College of General Studies. 
E Graduate School of Arts and Sciencestt offers advanced study and re- 
ladies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special 
W es, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, 
Ee of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in 
The al Studies, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
M. degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in 
by Studies are also available through off-campus programs administered 
"41€ College of General Studies. 
: he School of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work leading to the 
Sees of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor of Medicine. 
p "e National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
fA. Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
gt ican Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
,].uing Legal Education. 
k he School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
ie of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, elec- 
he „engineering, and mechanical engineering. Graduate programs lead to 
Ra degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
iting Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. The School has academic 
kien iction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
ce, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. These 


Of 
Campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 


— ced 
OC 

"Rbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
M icin, Offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
' e. 
p.e 
Mie aduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
X Med: in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor 
Ue, jcine and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of 
t y. 
phe Nar 
ha, National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, the 
Aes te School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Administration in 


Sa Program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Arts. 
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The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate p 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and yc 
Development and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studie 
graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education ap 
Human Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, a 
Doctor of Education. The degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Hwi 
Development, and Education Specialist are also available through off-camP 
programs administered by the College of General Studies. due 

The School of Government and Business Administration* offers undergr? 
ate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration * 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration; graduate programs 1e? 
to the degrees of Master of Accounting, Master of Business Administrat 
Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Public Administrati? | 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology, Master of Urban: e 
Regional Planning; the Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Sem 
Administration, Doctor of Business Administration, and Doctor of P" 
Administration. 10" 

The School of Public and International Affairs* offers undergraduate p! 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs lea 
to the degree of Master of Arts. of 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program ^ 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, sem 
and special proje and continuing education and noncredit program Col- 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian the 
lege of Arts and ences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ad 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education ipis- 
Human Development, and the School of Government and Business A mi 
tration ha cademic jurisdiction. 

The Division of University and Summer Students makes courses 
during the regular academic year and the summer to those who are not CUP 
ly degree candidates at the University. 

The Division of Experimental Programs supports University-wide ¢ 
experimentation and development, especially the development of new cou 
and new programs that entail interdisciplinary or interschool cooperation 
that utilize educational resources in the Washington community. 


jon 


available 
rent 


urriculaf 


ACADEMIC STATUS " 
George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting age" 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. ; pni 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association pe rd. 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance iné eri 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of d 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education an 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. ja 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences is a member of th which 
tion of American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical colleges 
has been continuously approved by the American Medical Association 


ais g 
* The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International ret A 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Adm! 
offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Art* 
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lhdergraduate curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science in 
1 electrical, and mechanical engineering are accredited by the Engineers' 
incil for Professional Development. The School of Education and Human 
"tlopment is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for 
Xher Education and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation 
Teacher Education for its bachelor's and master's degree programs. The 
wol of Government and Business Administration has maintained full mem- 
“hip in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administra- 
* since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Ad- 
“istration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the American 
“mbly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and, in 1977, its undergraduate 
Yrams were accredited by the Assembly. The programs in accounting satisfy 
*educational requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and the Cer- 

Management Accountant professional examinations. The program in hos- 
^l administration is accredited by the National Accrediting Commission on 
"Muate Education for Hospital Administration, The Master of Urban and 
‘tional Planning degree program is recognized by the American Institute of 
“thers, The Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American 
“ay Society. The Department of Music is an accredited member of the 
Onal Association of Schools of Music. The graduate program in clinical 
Jthology in the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the 
Merican Psychological Association. The program in speech-language pathology 
i audiology is accredited by the Education and Training Board of the Amer- 
ù Boards of Examiners in Speech Pathology and Audiology. 


NvensrEY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Sy Washington University does not discriminate against any person on the 
Of sex, race, color, religion, national origin, or handicap in any of its edu- 
S programs or activities. Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the 
ation Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
Call for an explicit statement that the requirement not to discriminate on 
asis of sex or handicap extends to employment in and admission to such 
Ürams and activities. The University is also subject to the District of Colum- 
Uman Rights Law. 
pm concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and reg- 
ns concerning discrimination in education or employment programs and 
e Vities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost for Affirma- 
UM Action, Rice Hall, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
ad to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the Department of 


“CATION 


A University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
‘ug » and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
en the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, 
Mhi ational Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
ing Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 


Se 
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THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to ® 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purp’ 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the Us 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person E 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative © 
of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active ™ 
bers are those who are life members of the George Washington University ^ 
eral Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any school of the 
versity, or are current contributors to the George Washington University F" 

The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, N.W., 60% 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ? 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow al! 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trust? 
of which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 


Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 
Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 


Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 
$ 7 | Eee vi» VOX P RN 


Harold F. Baker, J.D. 

George M. Bunker, B.S. 

Vincent C. Burke, Jr., B.S., LL.B. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, B.A., J.D. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A,, J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 

L. Stanley Crane, B.S. 

Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Morton I. Funger, B.A. 
*Hazel S. Hanback, B.A., M.P.A. 

Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

Marvin L. Kay, B.A. 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 

Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Charles T. Manatt, B.S., J.D. 

Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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axie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
4 Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
s William M. Porter, B.A., M.S.A. 
. p Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
F Orville F, Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
dhn T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
' Robert H, Smith, B.A. 
| Carleton M. Stewart, M.B.A. 
| park Sullivan, Jr., B.A, 
Sohn W, Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
' bert L, Tull, B.A. 
illiam G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
{Phen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
i ines O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
eph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


NOR Any TRUSTEES 


lacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
George A. Butler, LL.B. 
“ory C, Clausen, J.D. 
yet F. Duncan 
well W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
y arine Graham, B.A. 
pille B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
poks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
[eph H. Hirshhorn 
Re Jennings 
ppoklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
ok. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 
parey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
s hton W, Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
arles E, Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
atleton D, Smith 
bpas E. Smith 
yaJ. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 
“lon W, Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


) 
"FICERS OF ADMINISTRATIONt 


t University 


l . 

yd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

"Told Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
airs 

Ymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 


Na: 

hoai trustee. ; ; 1 

Ng, President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the Uni- 

"tbe * Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian are ex officio 
9f all faculties of the colleges and schools of the University. 
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Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 


Treasurer 
William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Researc 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies * 
Special Projects 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller í f 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President 
Student Affairs 


Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


College of General Studies 


Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies ; 

Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of General Studies 

Douglas H. Carter, Sr., M.B.A., Assistant Dean of the College of Gene 
Studies j 

I. Ralph DeBelles, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies A 

Billie Jo Moreland, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studie’ 

Abbie O. Smith, M.A. in Ed., Acting Assistant Dean of the College of Gent 
Studies 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences Art 

Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
and Sciences Ari 

Robert Earle Knowlton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
and Sciences Ar! 

Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
and Sciences 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
nct 


Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Scien Art 
Avery Delano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate Schoo! ? 
and Sciences Art 
Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
and Sciences f A 
Charles Edward Rice, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 0 
and Sciences of Ari 


David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
and Sciences 


National Law Center ef 
w Ce 


Jerome Aure Barron, B.A., LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National i paw 
Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the Nati? 
Center 
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Robert V. Stanek, B.A., J.D., Assistant Dean, Director of Admissions (J. D. 
Program), National Law Center 


hoo] of Education and Human Development 


Eugene W. Kelly, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education and Human 


Development 
"bert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educa- 
lion and Human Development 


‘hoot of Engineering and Applied Science 


arola Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

(mes Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

"hooj of Government and Business Administration 


Norma Maine Loeser, D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and Busi- 
Ness Administration 
9n Gintzig, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Government and Busi- 
Ness Administration 
Wid Francis Bergwall, M.B.A., D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of 
Overnment and Business Administration 
hn Lobuts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government 
and Business Administration 


Y 
hool of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Phili Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative 
pairs of the Medical Center 
"his Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Med- 
ical Center 
'Wrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean for Academic Affairs of the 


edical Center 


k 
loo] of Public and International Affairs 


utn Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 
airs 


li. 
‘Sion of University and Summer Students 


William Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University 
4nd Summer Students 

Vatore Rocco Paratore, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of University 
"d Summer Students 
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Dean R.L. Holland 

Associate Dean A.C. Jensen 

Assistant Deans D.H. Carter, Sr., I.R. DeBelles, B.J. Moreland 
Acting Assistant Dean A.O. Smith 


INTRODUCTION 


The College of General Studies, the off-campus division of George Wash 
ington University, was established in 1950 to extend the educational resou 
of the University to the community. The College continues in expanding 
University’s activities by providing academic programs for adult students * 
by helping to meet the continuing educational requirements of the Nall 
Capital area. m 

The College offers off-campus credit courses for the nondegree St" 
for personal enrichment or for updating and upgrading of professiona 
dentials. Off-campus degree programs, administered by the College of Ge, 
Studies for other colleges and schools of the University, are offered at 
undergraduate and graduate level for students who wish to pursue 4 vr 
formal program of study. Experimental programs of study are develope 
cooperation with other colleges and schools of the University in respoD* 
specific needs of the government and business community. The College 
develops and conducts noncredit courses, seminars, and workshops drawing 
the resources of the University. of 

The staff of instruction for the off-campus programs includes member g 
the full-time faculty of the University and academically qualified part-time 
turers from the Washington professional community. ficial 

The College works closely with education directors, public school ° elo? 
and personnel administrators in government, business, and industry to pur 
courses of study and expand educational opportunities for the mature at 
dent. In cooperation with these sponsoring groups the College offers cou land 
off-campus centers throughout the District of Columbia and in nearby ! ary ing 
and Northern Virginia. A center is also located at Hampton, Virginia, S65. V. 
the Tidewater area. Government agencies and installations, business OT? s, 
tions, or professional groups interested in having the College organize an AS 
duct a course or a comprehensive educational program should contact 
sociate Dean of the College of General Studies. 

The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-camp 
courses. The College of General Studies is accredited by its regional ac is 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoo f 
programs offered through the University’s off-campus programs admint 
the College of General Studies, are approved through the regular U 


e 
als? 


the degree granting schools and colleges of the University. Credit earned iy. 
off-campus study conforms to academic standards throughout the 
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GREE PROGRAMS 
3lumbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off cam- 
Ns: 


Associate in Arts in General Studies 
SOciate in Science in Cartographic Science 
Ssociate in Science in Geodesy 
’chelor of General Studies 
&chelor of Science in Cartographic Science 
achelor of Science in Geodesy 
“ Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off 
"hus: 
Master of Arts in Special Studies 
ll aster of Science in Special Studies 
School of Engineering and Applied Science offers the following degrees 
Campus: 
aster of Engineering Administration 
laster of Science 
lofessional Degrees 
E of Science — . 
n chool of Education and Human Development offers the following degrees 
Campus: 
"laster of Arts in Education and Human Development 


ducation Specialist 
&chelor of Arts in Education and Human Development 


! 
"ICIAI, PROGRAMS 


"cu à 
L CREDIT PROGRAMS 


cial credit courses and programs in the liberal arts, education, engineering, 
Special studies areas can be designed to meet the needs of interested in- 


uals, groups, and agencies. For further information on these programs call 
7099 vi 


Ni 


"he 
, SRAMS FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


‘fessional development courses, conferences, seminars, and institutes are 
éd to meet the needs of individuals and groups. They are designed for 
iness, industry, and professional groups. Professional development courses 
lir such topics as: Agricultural Russian, Communication for Managers, 
al Telecommunications, Developmental Mathematics, English as a Foreign 
inttage, Elements of PERT-CPM Techniques, Financial Statement Analysis, 
ie, al Evaluation of Projects and Investment Opportunities, Forensic Crime 
As © Technician Program, intraan Transactions—Commercial and Legal 
» cts, Intensive Beginning Russian, Introduction to Electronic Data Process- 
Kien anagement by Objectives, Management Applications of Behavioral 
ly Ce, Politics of Management, Radio Spectrum Management, Starting Your 
usiness, and Zero Base Budgeting. 
or information on professional development programs contact I. Ralph 
tet, telephone 676-7061; or E. Frank Dulong, Tidewater Center, tele- 
a (804) 838-8444. 
r information on Continuing Education for Women Programs, see page 41. 


Gm 


AAE 


Admission. 2 be a 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 
Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who ne 
the prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. A student who h 
been dismissed or required to withdraw from this or another institution 8 
eligible to register for at least one fall or one spring semester from the di 
such action. Formal University admission is not required for registration. 
Nondegree students wishing to enroll in graduate courses other than thos 
offered by the School of Government and Business Administration must f 
completed a bachelor’s degree or have completed 90 semester hours of uni 
graduate work and they must have the permission of the instructor. Nonde 4 
students who wish to enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of > 
ernment and Business Administration must have completed a bachelors 
gree. 
Credits earned as a nondegree student may later be transferred to desi 
programs at George Washington University and many other colleges and m 
versities, providing that they are applicable to the desired curriculum, that : 
student meets the requirements of the degree program for which application 
being made, and that all other requirements of the appropriate school are D 
The School of Government and Business Administration limits such credit k^ 
maximum of 15 semester hours. A maximum of 45 semester hours earned e 
nondegree status may be applied toward a bachelor’s degree in the other dest 
granting colleges or schools of the University. (See page 21 for admission 
quirements for programs in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE "m 
Students wishing to be admitted as candidates for one of the off-campus u» al 
graduate or graduate degree programs of George Washington University Uni 
obtain application forms from the College of General Studies, one of the cies 
versity’s off-campus representatives, or the education officer of their ag iy 
or installations. For information on the procedure to be followed when 4P 
ing for admission to campus degree programs, refer to the appropriate 
Washington University bulletin. gable 
An application for admission, required credentials, and a nonrefun dy) 
application fee* of $15 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate = 
should be sent to the appropriate office. gbe 
Records presented become the property of the University and cam"? 
returned. 
Undergraduate Degree Candidacy—Columbian College of Arts and Science 
Completed application, required credentials, and the application fee shou” ath 
sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washi 
D.C. 20052. 


ing” 
George Wash d 


* The application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to 
University. juat 7" 


The application fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to the Gra 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, and for stu 
for readmis who were registered as degree candidates at the time of their last 
this University and who have not since registered at another institution. 
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N Secondary school graduates applying for Associate's or Bachelor's degree 
p Midacy must present the combined evidence of (1) an acceptable certificate 
„ Staduation from an accredited secondary school, showing a minimum of 
leen units* in a college preparatory or academic curriculum; (2) College 
prance Examination Board scores for both the Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
* English Composition Achievement Test. The College Entrance Exam- 
Mon Board tests are preferred; however, the American College Testing 
ltery scores will be accepted, (for students out of high school several years, 
VT appropriate tests may be prescribed). The applicant should request that 
X36 Scores be sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the Educational 
sting Service, Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif.; or the American College 
"Ming Program, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mature students who do not meet the above requirements may be. con- 
ed for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 
Mente hours of course work with a grade-point average of 2.00 or better. 
.3 Must include courses in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11) 
E 9 semester hours of course work in at least two of the following appro- 
“ate areas: humanities (literature, philosophy, foreign languages), social 
“ences (anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, psy- 
“logy, sociology), natural and mathematical sciences. 

„The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference with the 
; llty advisor, and a conference concerning plans for study is required of 
E applicant for admission to candidacy. 


My, 
vanced Standing and Advanced Placement 


MNsEER STUDENTS FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


opery certified courses taken at accredited institutions of higher learning may 
“plied toward a degree, subject to the curriculum requirements of the de- 
Program and the rules of the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

" Ithough a course completed with a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer 
dit, the course may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits com- 


X 
W 


t d with a D grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of 
) ster hours required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of 
he better may not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. 

t lansfer students whose prior records are not strong enough for admission 
io give evidence of potential for successful study, may be given the op- 
wd to take a trial program. Such students must complete 15 hours of 
& © work in this College with a quality-point index of 2.00 or higher, to 
tyz sidered for degree candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for candidacy 
be distributed over two or more of the following areas: humanities (liter- 

re, Philosophy, foreign language), social sciences (anthropology, economics, 
bien aphy, history, political science, sociology), and natural and mathematical 
Y oes. (Students who have not successfully completed an acceptable college 
Re English Composition must include Engl 9 or 10 and 11.) An appli- 
Mly ho has been suspended for academic reasons from the University must 
CY for readmission and may not in the interim take course work at the 


i kia. 


Unj ^ $ i f 
uu nit Tepresents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 


120 Wxty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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University. Credit for any work completed during the semester immedié! 
following suspension here may be assigned only by petition if the stu? 
should later be readmitted to the University. : 

The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole 9! 
part, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for 9^ 
sequent poor work. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent dired! 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, Ge 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


In addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges or w 
versities, a student may earn a maximum of 30 hours of advanced standing, 

waive curricular requirements without limitation (passing a waiver examin 4 
does not entitle the student to any semester hours Of credit), by perform 

satisfactorily on any or any combination of the following: " 
m Advanced Placement Tests (APT).—Administered by the College Entran 

| BANI Examination Board, ‘of 
| Achievement Tests.—Administered by the College Entrance Examinat 

Board. May be used to waive requirements only. 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP).—CLEP offers two types " 
examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Exam 
NU i tions are offered in five areas: mathematics, social sciences, humanities, pos | 
i sciences, and English composition. CLEP Subject Examinations me P 
achievement of specific college-level courses and are offered in more tha# 
subjects. D 

Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the General ic 
aminations, with the exception of the English composition and mather 
examinations. To receive credit, examinations must be passed at the 50th e) 
centile or above (1963/1972 college sophomore norms). Credit is ae 
with a few exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed at the level ^ ys! 
mended in the College Board model policy. A candidate for a degree 
seek departmental and dean’s approval prior to taking the examinati 
receive credit for a CLEP Subject Examination. Credit may not be earn 


on 


ed 


b 
"n 
passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course. Arrange gy 


for the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
with the College Entrance Examination Board, College-Level Examination 
gram, Box 1824, Princeton, N.J. 08540. gn 
Special Departmental Examinations in Columbian College of Arts ffet 
Sciences.—A student may request any department of Columbian College e 
a special examination covering the subject matter of any specific se 1° 
(If a CLEP Subject Examination is available, the department may © ffer ew 
employ it.) Approval is not automatically granted; the student must 0 ubje 
dence of sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the § 
matter. A student who has previously taken examinations to waive s 
| requirements may not subsequently take examinations for credit in the “eat 
| i B courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a requirement) by special depal m iig 
| examinations will depend on the department's evaluation of the ex 


pr 
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| Rer. These examinations will normally be of at least three hours' duration. 
A $25 fee for each course examination is charged for preparation, adminis- 
"lion, and grading of the examination. 
Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 hours if the 
Surses are "professional") semester hours may be obtained on the basis of serv- 
p pchools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance with the Guide 
d Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. Ordinarily such 
Wjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for military experi- 
We as such. 

*amination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—Several departments 
^ Columbian College, including English, history, and sociology, offer periodic 
Ver examinations for introductory courses. Such examinations may be at- 
Mpted at the option of the student; a fee of $5 is charged. Specific depart- 
“tts should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does 
"entitle a student to any semester hours of credit. 

hited States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) or Defense Activity for Non- 
"aditional Education Support (DANTES).—Credit is assigned for A.C.E. ap- 
Wed USAFI or DANTES college-level examinations passed with satisfactory 

Tes, 


ilergraduate Degree Candidacy and Advanced Standing—School of Educa- 
and Human Development 
, A completed application, required credentials and the application fee should 
Brent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washing- 
: 9.C. 20052. Official transcripts are required from each institution attended. 
nies filing for admission to the B.A. program in Human Services are re- 
yard to submit a copy of their current state nurse’s registration (license) in 
ition to the official transcripts. 
p ises may be awarded advanced standing for work completed in a com- 
suty or junior college program. Applicants who are graduates of two-year 
“ding hospital programs are awarded 30 semester hours advanced standing 
wig Semester hours for a three-year program. Courses completed with a 
hy of "n may not be counted toward advanced standing. However, they 
wa, atisfy curriculum requirements. The School reserves the right to refuse 
I for transfer in whole or in part or to allow credit provisionally. 
t tudents applying for transfer from another accredited college or university 
hj pm another division of this University whose previous academic records 
k doubts of their ability to complete degree requirements successfully may 
h Mitted to the School of Education and Human Development on probation. 
ty + admitted into the School’s degree program, a conditionally admitted 
at must complete a prescribed trial program of 15 semester hours of 
Be work with a quality-point index of 2.25 or higher. A student registered 
tie ther division of this University who has an accumulated quality-point 
x tae less than 2.00 and who is conditionally admitted to this School must 
Dera 2.25 quality-point index in the trial Program and must during this trial 
„am bring the accumulated quality-point index to 2.00 or higher to be 
itted to the School’s degree program. 


dy 


^ 
1 


advisor in the School of Education and Human 
. A conference concerning plans for study as a degree candidate 
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is required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial program 
Upon successful completion of the trial program, the student who has su 
mitted an application will be advanced to degree status. e 

LPNs, technicians, and other human services personnel are eligible to s 
for degree candidacy. For information please contact Louis H. Kornhause! 4 
the Office of the Dean, School of Education and Human Development, 
6160. 


Graduate Degree Candidacy 


MASTER’S DEGREES 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 
of Education and Human Development).—Application for Master's 
candidacy may be filed for admission to the fall and spring semesters 
summer sessions. The completed application, required credentials, and 
plication fee should be sent to the Office of the Dean of the School of ! 
tion and Human Development, George Washington University, Washing 
D.C. 20052. 3 

Admission to study toward a Master of Arts in Education and Human pe 
velopment degree requires a bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution 
undergraduate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C+ average), i der" 
strated interest in education or education-related fields, and appropriate UD 
graduate course work. Students whose quality-point index is in the range 9 de 
to 2.49 will be considered for provisional admission. The quality-point = 
is computed on the basis of the last two years of the bachelors’ degree wo 
gram and on all course work completed beyond the baccalaureate., the 
years of successful teaching are required before admission to candidacy 1 0 
field of school administration. Experience may be required for admissi© 
programs in adult education and human resource development. in 

The Degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master of Scient 
Special Studies (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences).—These are inte f- 
ciplinary Master’s degree programs in specific academic areas offered at " 


campus locations by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Applicat opi 
e w 


or the 
the aP 
Educ 
ton 


1 
J 


Master's degree candidacy must be made before registration. Complet offic? 
cation, required credentials, and the application fee should be sent to t hing! p 


of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George Was 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Admission to graduate study toward a Master’s degree in this School 
a bachelor's degree, from an accredited college or university, with a 
quality-point index of 3.00 (a B average) or an equivalent grade. wor 

A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours of graduate coursé 
required for a degree may be approved for transfer to the Graduate "ptio 
from the Division of University and Summer Students, another degree-£r* ag 
division of this University, or another accredited college or university: " 
97 of the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for further restrictions on 
fer of credit. ic Ad 

The Degree of Master of Business Administration or Master of publ rms 
ministration (School of Government and Business Administration).— yat 
for application for admission or readmission are available at the 
Admissions Office, School of Government and Business Administration» 


yires 


req 
over 
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"ishinoton University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The Application for Graduate 
"Bree Candidacy shows the application deadlines for degrees offered by this 
“ool, For further information on these programs, see the Undergraduate and 
"«duate Bulletin. 
The Degrees of Master of Science or Master of Engineering Administration 
hoo] of Engineering and Applied Science).—Application for Master's degree 
.Mdidacy must be made before registration. Completed application, required 
“dentials, and the application fee should be sent to the Manager of Engineer- 
$ Admissions, Room 103, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washing- 
" Uni, ersity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
, Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropriate 
pelor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
ductive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
"Mduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. 
pa applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
i ake prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before being 
wültled to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies are 
imal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to take a 
Miteq number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate courses 
a Which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken 
l any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. 
tudents wishing to apply for admission to the program of study leading to 
degree of Master of Engineering Administration must meet the follow- 
additional admission requirements: (1) the applicant must have an ade- 
1 knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fundamentals of 
Wineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quantitative methods. 
hd Tequirement can be met by satisfactory completion of the following under- 
^ Yate courses or approved equivalents: EAd 150, Introduction to Engineer- 
ng Administration; EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis; 
X BAd 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration. (2) 
m, SPPlicant may be required to complete other undergraduate prerequisite 
kes prescribed as a condition of admission. (3) A student is required to earn 
» Sade of C or better (unless the requirement is stipulated to be a grade of 
4 better upon admission) in each undergraduate prerequisite course. If this 
Dlarship requirement is not met, the student is barred from further enroll- 
D A student is not permitted to repeat any of the undergraduate prerequi- 
hy, Uses. Credit for prerequisite courses is not applicable toward the de- 
k Of Master of Engineering Administration, and, unless approved by the 


y ment chairman, all prerequisite courses must be completed prior to tak- 


ip 
ye aduate courses in this degree program. 

im. E six semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
Ni ally must have been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
in On, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
Ye © requirements in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. How- 
i ' the student must, with the approval of the advisor, petition to the appro- 


at : ^ 
* department chairman for such a transfer. 


by 
CATION SPECIALIST DEGREE 


Ung: 
S\deration for admission to an Education Specialist program in the School 
"cation and Human Development requires that an applicant have a Mas- 


— ——— SART 
j a^ 
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ter of Arts in Education, or the equivalent; two years of pertinent experience P 
education; and a graduate scholastic rage of at least 3.3 or a 50th percen 
score on the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 
score On one of the specified tests must be submitted as part of the admiss! 
procedures. + 

Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a faculty , 
visor in the major field who will submit a tentative program plan prior 
admission. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 


; ; , sonce): 
Professional Degree Program (School of Engineering and Applied Scient 


—Application for Professional degree candidacy, together with nonrefun se 
application fee, should be sent to the Manager of Engineering Admission 
Room 103, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington Universi 
Washington, D.C. 20052. i 

Admission to graduate study toward the Professional degree requires 
appropriate Master’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence 4- 
capacity for productive work in the field selected as indicated by prior sch 
arship and, where appropriate, professional experience. 

Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. Howev 
does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and often 
set higher admission standards. p) 

Up to six semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of 4 or 
beyond a Master's program, which must have been earned in the five » 
preceding the start of study toward the Professional degree, may be accep 
in transfer when applicable to satisfy Professional degree requirements we 
School. However, the student must, with the approval of the advisor, petit 
to the appropriate department chairman for such a transfer. 


er, the minimu® 


, 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


The Degree of Doctor of Science (School of Engineering and Appi 
Science).—The prospective doctoral student seeking admission should ap 
before June 1 for the fall semester and before December 1 for the spring v. 
mester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss the appli pli 
qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The 3P-. 
cant must arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) tO, 
warded to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, Tompkins. 
of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 200»^ 
sufficient time to permit assembly of complete records for evaluation as 
after the above application deadlines as possible. 

To be admitted to the doctoral program, a satisfactory master's degree 
an accredited institution is required, together with acceptable personal qu 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Normally, a B average !n gr 
work is required. However, the minimum does not assure automatic 
ance; the departments may, and often do, set higher admission standarós- 
applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be submitted fro 
faculty members of the institution from which the Master's degree 
ceived; one of these, if possible, should be from the Master's advisor 
letters should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 


be 


or 
all 


in 
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Up to six semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the grade 

14 or B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited institu- 

~t may be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements of this School, 

bject to the approval of the student's advisor and his department chairman. 

"Mit earned in courses completed more than five years prior to admission to 
doctoral program will not be accepted in transfer, and some departments 

M require that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorter period 
Ime before admission. 


“ADMISSION 
ously registered in the University who were not registered during 
ately preceding semester (summer session excluded), must apply for 
h dmission. Students who apply as degree candidates and who were previously 
ee as non-degree students, or who attended one or more institutions of 
h *r learning during absence from the University, must have complete official 
te ipts sent to the appropriate office at this University from e ch institution 
ded. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of regulations 
"lect at the time of readmission. 
€ application fee is waived for students applying for readmission who 
‘te Tegistered as degree candidates at the time last registered at this Univer- 
and who have not since registered at another institution. 


EL 
Stistration Pb 
«campus registration is conducted before or at the first class meeting of 
hi Course, at times and places stated in the Off-campus Schedule of Classes, 
llable well in advance of each semester. 
y, Sistration in an off-campus course constitutes admission to that course 
liy It does not admit the student to campus courses or to degree candidacy. 
ns admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time students 
i. ^ Semester hours or more). Students taking course work to qualify for de- 
g^ Candidacy who are registered in the College of General Studies may not 
" * more than 10 hours in a semester. Those who have graduated from high 
. 9o] recently and wish to be full-time freshmen at this University should 
Y for admission to the appropriate college or school on campus. 

"campus degree candidates in an area of concentration with a small enroll- 
hw Which would not justify offering certain required courses off campus may 
by, to register for campus courses in order to meet the requirements for the 
M ĉe. See page 29, “Campus Study,” for details concerning permission to 

Aer for campus courses. 
qquditing.—With the permission of the instructor, students may register as 
phy An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examina- 
ya, the auditor receives neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the same for the 
itor as for the student registered for credit. With the approval of the dean, a 
& t may change from credit to audit status during the first third of the 


“ster. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later 
Credit, 

0, : i : deny 

ig Current Registration.—Registration in more than one college, school, or 
"On of the University requires the written permission of the deans con- 
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cerned, prior to registration. A College of General Studies: Off-campus Corr 
current Registration Permit form must be obtained from the appropriate colles? 
or school, signed by the dean of that college or school, and presented at the u 
of registration in the College of General Studies. 


: à a sue h 
Any degree candidate taking course work in another institution or throug 


the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Ine 
must have the dean's prior permission. 
Fees and Financial Regulations 
All fees should be paid by check or money order, made payable to Gert 
Washington University. The student identification number should appear 1M 
upper left-hand corner. 

The following fees and financial regulations wefe adopted for the 1980 sum 


2 . : ition 
mer sessions and academic year 1980-81. (See page 26 for projected tult 
and fee increases for 1981—84.) 


Tuition* 
On campus: 
Part-time undergraduate program, other than in the School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science, for each semester hour .................. 
Part-time undergraduate program in the School of Engineering and Ap- 37.00 
plied Science, for each semester hour er 1 
Graduate study, other than in the School of Engineering and Applied 95.00 
Science; for each -semiéster® hour 115... A alle ike Alessi vessel stas iesu dpa 12 
Graduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, for 137.00 


cach semester hour uoce ide rt ioo edeed edunt idu de Uc oi MAD $ 
Summer Sessions, for each semester hour: 170 
Other than the School of Engineering and Applied Science ... 129.00 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Off campus: 
For each semester hour, other than in the School of Engineering and 94.00 
DB SIGNO Bratra e PAE AGE ETONE SRESER 
School of Engineering and Applied Science off-campus programs, for 137.00 
HESS SDN FUEL a r eo e ai A unt trepiiearsaraces cream 
Thesis: 
Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Administration 425.00 
degree programs for each semester hour ................ eene 
School of Engineering and Applied Science programs, for each semes- 137.00 
WRG TOUTE: ano licscs- cci Md i dkwp envois ceo Go EMMER AREE conii is cale 


M sop 
* Students interested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should consult the ae ool d 
bulletin (Undergraduate and Graduate, School of Engineering and Applied Science, or 

Medicine and Health Sciences). neris 


f This fees does not apply to special off-campus programs arranged with the School of Eng 


and Applied Science. A ratio 
"y" : : " " . regis n 

+Payment of tuition for a master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of writte™ iy 

to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to! e the reg” 

case a thesis is unfinished, additional semester hours may be required in accordance W! 

tions of the school in which the student is registered. 
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hiversity Center Fee (charged only to students registered on campus) 

R students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 

„Por meme Dh 22:55 55. 55 AIO AEBS E Ng RE or eec E SR a 50.50 
Y students registered for less than 11 semester hours on campus: 

For each semester hour for which the student registers ...........ccscssscessee 4.75 


Xetgy Surcharge (charged all students registered on campus) 
h 
"Students registered for 11 or more semester hours: 


Vale; E. Smith Center Fee (for off-campus degree candidates only) 
ludents registered as degree candidates in a program offered through 
* College of General Studies may purchase, on a semester-by- 
Mester basis, a special card entitling them to use the Smith Center 


Rcilities for that semester or session. Students must first obtain from 

Sa signed certificate attesting to degree candidacy ........................ 25.00 
*eial Fees 
Dolinas: ' 
Mlication fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable ............ 15.00 
lication fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable .................... 25.00 


$ 10.00 
; l Other degrees offered by the University .................. certes 25.00 
"Iegistration fee, for failure to register for campus courses within the 
Med “period 72:15 75 ERO eateries euin Te Sree BENT 15.00 
P for binding two copies of the master's thesis ................. es 15.00 
» for microfilm service and printing announcement of final exami- 
- (Doctor of Science candidates)... es 65.00 
, Payment fee (see Payment of Fees, pages 26-27) 6s ecdsezcasssccnssensin cess 15.00 
mapus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
ime for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, pages 
ED AUROR Exe AC em 35.00 
M pus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
gyn brance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, pages 
EE T IL — moeh S : ee Bon 15.00 
ined check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
L . “plete, or returned by the bank for any reason ............-en 15.00 
^m Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examina- 
ee, for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced 
Ading), waiver of regu ment. ar DUI y "e 25.00 


br 
“Ach waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ............ 
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Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each 
of the first two copies is $2; fee for each additional copy 


Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1981-84 


; 983-4 
Projected increases for the academic years 1981-82, 1982-83, and 1 
have been estimated as follows: 


On Campus* 
Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 
dents): 
1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 


Off Campus 


Increase by semester hour (except School of Engineering and Applied 
Science programs): 


Course Work Other Than Thesis: 
1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 
tIncrease by semester hour in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science programs, including thesis: 
1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. The ^ 
creases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circumstances i, 
should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. The T. 
versity hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obligate’ 
maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the recent pas’ ely 
ticularly as they affect private educational institutions, have been extre ay 
variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess of the above limits 


be required. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 


» 
Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each p^ 
tration; however, a student registering for a 13-week or longer cre ite nts 
may sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to make P®. 4 py 
in three equal installments—one-third at the time of registration, one-th! 


a 
pr? 
"E 


å " . : app 
* Students interested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should consult the A 


bulletin (Undergraduate and Graduate, School of Engineering and Applied Science, er 


Medicine and Health Sciences). gon 
aita ^ n : pecial 9 

f This increase by semester hour does not include the projected increases for si 

programs arranged with the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
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“ober 3, 1980, and one-third by November 3, 1980 (for the fall semester); 
'* third by February 6, 1981, and one-third by March 6, 1981 (for the 
ting semester). Payments are due at the stipulated times. Interest at the 
; 0f 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the 
Uhning of each semester to the date payment is made. 
Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee benefits, 
Partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at the 
Ne of registration. 


^ 


Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses last- 
Ud " " . 

M less than 13 weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are payable in full at 
‘stration, 


IMPUS COURSES 


i Student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
y Bes are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
a at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 
* al money orders should be made payable to George Washington Univer- 
* With the student identification number in the upper-left-hand corner. 

the Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
int accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
" Tegistered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
i Tact with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
ik ng payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
n in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
| Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring semesters. 
(est at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balance will be 
“ged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. 


kadents receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
¢ 0 contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
qed payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
ie of the tuition awards by $750.00 or more. Under such circumstances the 
yi nt may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of 
“tation and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment contract. 
1 AND OFF-CAMPUS LATE PAYMENTS 

ents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
h Wed a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 
iy tnt per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
7 encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
w'üdent forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in fu- 
ith Semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
h old grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
hy nic information until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
li Will require payment in full of all amounts due to the University in ad- 
L.' © a financial reinstatement fee of $35 for on-campus students; $15 for 
Ampus students. 


' “turned check—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
"ly reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid 


p 
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within 15 days, the student will forfeit all rights to check cashing at » 
University, and future payments for tuition, dormitory, food service, and ot 
special fees will require payment by cash, certified check, or money order. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students 
tered for credit. 


regi 


REFUND OF FEES FOR OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in clas 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, schoo 
or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor 
not an acceptable notice (see “Changes in Program of Studies,” page 3 att 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of pe^ 
ter tuition charges will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
the academic year: 


S sched 


REFUND SCHEDULE 1980-81 


Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 
90% Starting date of class plus calendar days 
75% Starting date of class plus calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 34 calendar days 
0% Starting date of class plus 35 calendar days to end 


Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 
90% Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 13 calendar days 
Starting date cle 20 calendar days 
Starting date of class plus 21 calendar days to end 


Short Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 
90% Starting date of class plus 2 calendar days 
75% Starting date of class plus 8 calendar days 


50% Starting date of class plus 15 calendar days 
0% Starting date of class plus 16 calendar days to end 


Mini Session (3 weeks) 
90% Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day 
75% Starting date of class plus 5 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 9 calendar days 
0% Starting date of class plus 10 calendar days to end 


No refund will be awarded for sessions of less than 21 days. fot 
Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Education. or class 

No ptions will be made for holidays, late registration, absences; ced of 
rescheduling for any reason whatsoever. In no case will tuition be Te y 
refunded because of absence from classes. iyen ? 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 9 
student who does not have a clear financial record. 


se 
wii d 


i . : „ses on 
* For regulations concerning refunds of fees for students who register for courses, 
the appropriate bulletin (Undergraduate and Graduate, the School of Engineering 
Sciences or Summer Sessions). 


| 'eulations 


'MPUS STUDY 


Teampus degree candidates may register for campus courses approved for 
“tt Programs if these courses are not available at off-campus centers. Colum- 
A College degree candidates must notify the Office of Student Records, Col- 
® of General Studies, telephone 676-7017, at least two weeks prior to the 
Ae of campus registration. School of Education and Human Development 
Stee candidates should call 676-6160 four weeks in advance of campus 
tration and file an application for campus study. Other off-campus degree 
Midates should call the appropriate school two weeks in advance as follows: 
"aduate School of Arts and Sciences, 676-6210; School of Government and 
Siness Administration, 676-6584; and School of Engineering and Applied 
‘nce, 676-6158. Registration materials may be picked up by students at 
"ding K, 817 23rd St., N.W., during registration. 

A Student may register for on-campus courses as a nondegree student in the 
Mision of University and Summer Students, telephone 676-6370. An ap- 
"ition for admission as a nondegree student is required. 


"IENDANCE 


4 : . 

“dents may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
į Paid. They may attend only those classes for which they are registered. 
V : d 

Sular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for 
"It absence 


"Hor AnsHrIP 
deg 


Ades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
"ch semester. They are not given out by instructors. 


L 
"DE. 
ERGRADUATE 


| lowing grading system is used: 4, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; 
) 9W Pass; F, Fail; Z, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 
ty alure, Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Except for 
us *$ which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candi- 
li for a degree at this University may not repeat for credit a course in 
à grade of D or better was received, unless required to do so by the 
Ment concerned. A written statement to this effect must be submitted to 
Bistrar by the appropriate department chairman. 


Part 
le Re 
là 

WUAT E 


ty Dllowing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
' CR, Credit; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; IP, Progress; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. 
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W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except fo 
courses which specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, # «c 
dent taking graduate courses at this University may not repeat for credi 
course in which a grade of C or above was received. In the Graduate 
of Arts and Sciences and the School of Engineering and Applied Sc 
student may be required to repeat a course for credit by the depar" 
concerned. A written statement to this effect must be submitted to the Res® - 
by the appropriate department chairman. 


jence * 
rime 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplete) 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Failure because i 
unauthorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol J indicates ity 
satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student's insb 
to complete the required work of the course. At the option of the instruc n 
the grade of J may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the studen is 
control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and if the instruct 
informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades mus 
reported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior performance jete 
class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to comP ior 
the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instruc " 
before the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If accep ap 
reasons are later presented to the instructor, the instructor may initiate an 
propriate grade change. 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 


For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete fro! 
dent's record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or division 
cerned. 


m a st 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX* 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index obtain“ sg 
dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester houf si 
which the student has registered, both based on his or her record in this ach 
versity. Quality points are computed from a numerical equivalent assigne Je: 
grade: A, 4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; D, 1 point; F, no points. Exa ret 
if a student received an A in one three-credit course, and a B in another 
credit course, he would compute his quality-point index this way: 


A —4x3 (semester hours) = 12 
B = 3 x 3 (semester hours) — 9 


21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index rmi 
Courses marked CR, I, IP, P, NP, or W are not considered in dete rma 
ing the index, except that courses marked J will be considered after 4 es jp 
grade is recorded. With the exception of Consortium courses, gr^ ant 
courses taken at other institutions are not considered in computing t d 
point index. 


——— | 
* Not applicable to Columbian College or to graduate study in the School of Engineering 
plied Science. 
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“demic Dishonesty 
le University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
"tain guidelines for academic behavior. Members of the community are 
ected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. 

ltcoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, 
X make use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and 
ling examinations. 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
“mic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate fail- 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dis- 
*sty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual of- 
h * against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper Uni- 
Bity channels. 

pies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 

* following officers: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and the 

President for Academic Affairs. 


UNGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


P 
ÜPPING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS 


{ourse may be dropped without academic penalty during the first third of 
semester (first through third class meeting in the School of Government 
usiness Administration; first through fourth class meeting in all other 
Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty after this 
a requires approval of a written request, accompanied by a completed 
8e slip, addressed to the Dean of the College of General Studies. 
, cedure for Dropping Courses.—An off-campus Change Slip (obtainable 
y the instructor or from the College of General Studies) must be completed, 
,, MBned by the student and the instructor, and submitted to the College of 
y% eral Studies. The instructor will indicate on the Change Slip whether or not 
i, adent is passing. Merely reporting a withdrawal to an instructor does not 
à litute official withdrawal from a course. The effective date of withdrawal 
\,, * determined by the appropriate dean. Full refund, if appropriate, will 
* indicated by the dean. 
v dure to follow the proper procedure will result in the Office of the Regis- 
" "cording the grade of Z and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, will 
"lieve the student of financial responsibility for the entire course. 


"PING A COURSE ON CAMPUS 


i pus Change Slip (available at the Office of the Registrar) must be com- 


and signed by the student, and dated by the instructor. Columbian 
ta 8€ degree candidates submit theirs to the Office of Counseling and Stu- 


A 
Vt. *rvices, College of General Studies. All other degree candidates sub- 
ĉir campus Change Slips to the appropriate dean. 
toch college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates 
ke “ing withdrawal each semester. Withdrawal between these dates and 
Of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 
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All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor 
not constitute an official withdrawal. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


Transfer by degree candidates from a program in one college, school, 
division of the University to another may be made only with the approv® 
the deans concerned. Applications for transfer are available at the Universi 
Office of Admissions or appropriate admitting office. Upon transfer the stu p 
should consult his or her faculty advisor as to the requirements that must © 
fulfilled. 

A maximum of 42 semester hours is transferable toward the Associate : 
Arts in General Studies degree; a maximum of 90 semester hours is t% 
ferable toward a Bachelor's degree; and a maximum of nine semester ho 
transferable toward the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master 
Science in Forensic Science, or Master of Science in Special Studies. De 
candidates transferring within the University are advised to note the " 
dence requirements of the school or college from which the degree is sous 


CREDIT 


Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory co 
pletion of the required course work, or upon the granting of advanced § 
ing in accordance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, 
divisions. 

For transfer from credit to audit status, see page 23. 


m 


BALANCE SHEET 


On request, the Office of the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degr 
didates a balance sheet showing the amount of work completed and thé 
quirements remaining to be met for the degree, A second balance $ 
issued only if the student changes major or degree objectives. 


ee cal 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


tu 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of dei 
dent or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 1$ €^ e 
for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at r^ fee 
time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and à. 
is charged for each additional transcript. Partial transcripts are not ! 


sued: 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


nuon 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be co eat 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the deg ferre 
re 


: : : : ee js con 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is © 


Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University an by the 
quest and be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigne - and, 
dean to inactive status (see below) the student must apply for readmiss! 

if granted, be subject to the requirements and regulations then in force- 


2] 
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“AVE OF ABSENCE 

Yould a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the de- 
2e, the student may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific pe- 
d of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who 
“continues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave 
à absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study 
! the Close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission 
ad be subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. No fees are 
Bessed students while on leave of absence. 


wN 

\ACTIVE STATUS 

"er the regulations established by each school and college a student may be 
sidered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in courses at 
Y University when engaged in the following: cooperative engineering-work 
Mester; “year abroad program”; attendance at another institution with prior 


Prova] to have work transferred back to the GW program; completion of 


nl 


"standing work in courses in which a grade of “Incomplete” was received: 
" Don-course instructional activities unique to the particular school or college. 
°° be enrolled in inactive status a student must request, in advance of 
È Year or semester concerned, and be granted approval for the specific ac- 
x4 desired. This status is generally limited to one year and no fees are 
"'ised students while in this status. 


"ADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


“trees are conferred in February, May, and September. 

„O be recommended for graduation a student must have met the admission 
Wirements of the college or school in which registered; completed satisfac- 
bI the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 
sree for which registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the Univer- 
;" Enrollment is required for the semester or summer session at the close 
Which the degree is to be conferred. A letter concerning degree completion 
“nt to military files upon request. 

\4bplication for Graduation. —An “Application for Graduation" form must be 
» and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last semester 
lj, mer session of the senior or final year. Students completing degree re- 
iy, vents during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal 
& Cation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree require- 
S and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 


"Son; 


ie ership. The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 
p Ular degree for which registered. 

bi, "iculum.—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 

the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 

ley e dence.—A student is “in residence” only when registered for course work 
We lling formal application for degree candidacy or for the 15 semester hours 
its - to qualify for degree candidacy (see the specific residence require- 
Mi or the degree concerned). j 

ii permission of the appropriate dean, a student may be granted leave 
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Except for Master's degree candidates in the Graduate School of Ar and 
Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, and the School 0 
Engineering and Applied Science, service personnel who receive military trans 
fers when they are within six hours of a degree may, by special arrange 
be permitted to complete their work elsewhere, transfer these credits to he 
propriate school or college, and receive a degree from the University. This s 
cedure does not apply to Master’s candidates who have been granted six how 
of transferred credit or have not completed the required courses. p 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse t 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been UP 
isfactory. " 

Thesis or Dissertation.—4A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fulfi 
ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form La 
dean of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified m 
University Calendar. 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, beco! 
property of the University and are deposited in the University Library, 
the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. See 
propriate college or school in this bulletin for regulations governing theses 
dissertations. 


ments) 


HONORS 
Dean's List.—To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, a student P 
be a candidate for an undergraduate degree. Course work taken while the " 
plication for admission is being processed will be computed in determinifé c 
gibility for the Dean's List, In Columbian College of Arts and Sciences de ihe 
programs, a student must have received grades of A in at least 60 per cent ye 
last 15 semester hours of work and no grades below B during that time PO" 
With Distinction —The undergraduate degrees may be conferred “W 
tinction,” at the discretion of the faculty, if a student meets the sp% 
requirements of the college or school. In Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences the student must have received grades of A in 60 per cent - 
courses taken at this University. In the School of Education and : pit jp 
Development the student must attain a quality-point index of 3.50 or hig 
all course work taken at GW. jeas! 
To be eligible a student must have completed at this institution at 
one-half of the course work required for the degree. the 
Special Honors.—Special Honors may be awarded to any member © po 
graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's major e e 
recommendation of the major department. The student must fulfill a 
following requirements: bet 
1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty n ihe 
representing the major department or field not later than the beginning 
senior year. 3 — 
2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time candidacy 1$ apP 
must be met. 
3. At least one-half of the courses required for the degree mus 
completed at GW. 


n 
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4. The specific requirement of the college or school in which registered, 
Ist be fulfilled. In Columbian College of Arts and Sciences the student must 
P received grades of A or B in 50 per cent of the courses taken at this in- 
"lution 


ù 


Ste: A student may receive the Associate in Arts degree "With Distinction” 


the Student has taken at this institution at least one-half of the courses re- 
ited for the degree and has received the grade of A in at least 60 per cent 
these courses. 


TUDENT CONDUCT 
u Students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington 
versity are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights 
x. Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of 
"iduct the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and 
M rouce ME guae) as adopted = ——— by appropriate 
ity authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the 
E" of the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of 
** regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University which 
>Y make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations 
,'*quirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of 
brats may not be published generally, but such regulations or requirements 
1^ be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected stu- 
sts, With respect to off-campus students registered in the College of Gen- 
i, Studies, all matters pertaining to grievances, petitions, personal conduct, 
Pline, and academic dishonesty will be referred to the appropriate dean 
t Partment chairman for adjudication or resolution in accordance with 
lished University procedures. 


Wk LIBRARY 


i, dent registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the use of 
in "iversity's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are wel- 
w lo browse. A permit form for library privileges is issued to each student at 
“Stration, A borrower’s card may be obtained by presenting the permit 
at the circulation desk of the Library. 

he loan period for stack books is 14 days. Any book which circulates is 
Ct to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve 
t, Must be used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, or 
* withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of 
are withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed 
$ returned and any fines paid. 


es 
"0k: 


bal Students using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
*d regulations, available at any of the library's service desks. 


lc 
; HT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
Je t s sA 
k "ight is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
ly, Versity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
"t or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 
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RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the righ 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations sha 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


without 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to ins, 


tional policies governing access to and release of student education I* 
maintained by educational institutions which are recipients of federal 
The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, that sue 
tutions must: 
afford students access to education records directly related to them; 
offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such reco 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; " 
receive students' written consent before releasing information from : 
education records to persons outside the University, except as prov! Ir 
by the Act and except for directory information as indicated below: 
formation may be furnished to a student’s parents without such : 
consent only upon certification of the student's financial dependency; 
4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to rel 
student's record, notifying the student of this action. t 
The University will release the following directory information upon reque. 
iame, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next "77 
lates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of st ie 
redit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in orga”, 
ions and activities chartered or otherwise established by the Univers!) ati 
luding intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of a t 
eams. A student who does not wish such directory information release 
ile written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. tained 
University guidelines on the release of student information may be ob 
from the Office of the Registrar. 
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Student Services 


HONOR SOCIETIES p 


sag CO 
Alpha Sigma Lambda.—A national honor society for part-time event , j 
lege and off-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose O 4 
to recognize and encourage scholarship and leadership among underg rolled 
degree candidates. Membership is limited to students who have been 5: com 
for four semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and h? ages of 
pleted 30 semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 aver 
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Auivalent. The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George Washington 
“hiversity in 1965. 


gible for membership in Phi Beta Kappa, a national scholarship 

. The society recognizes “outstanding intellectual capacity 

h y in the field of liberal arts and sciences. Senior and junior 

dents who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 

" ience, or Bachelor of General Studies in Columbian College, and who have 

Own broad cultural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high char- 

"ler, general promise, and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 

th Cent of a class, be elected to membership by the faculty members of the 
Pha Chapter of the District of Columbia. 


DUNSELING 


dents in the off-campus programs may obtain educational counseling and 
, Stance in program planning through the Office of Counseling and Student 
mies or from University representatives at the various off-campus centers. 
. Office of Counseling and Student Services coordinates student person- 
3 Services, including adult academic counseling, vocational guidance as related 
i *ducational programs, and liaison with other University departments and serv- 
es as well as providing resource center information on tuition assistance 
tilable to students in the College of General Studies programs. Appoint- 
non’ may be made by calling the College of General Studies, telephone 676- 
lea’ or through the Education Director at locations where courses are sched- 
ty University counselors are also available at all locations during announced 
"tration periods and at scheduled times each month. 


NIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


ebooks may be ordered by mail from the University Bookstore. Forms for 

in Purpose are available at registration. The hours of the Bookstore will be 
Ounced in the Schedule of Classes. 

taa Bookstore is located in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 800 21st Street, 
W., telephone 676-6870. 


Vy 
ETERANS BENEFITS 


l 

` Veterans counselor, Rice Hall, 3rd floor, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
t pe entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows or chil- 
tie Of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems which may 
‘nn Concerning their benefits. The Office also processes certification of en- 
W ent and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that educational al- 
inces will be paid. 

Wer, en feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of 
"ans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting ap- 
‘tion to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the 
ù suction sheet issued by the veterans counselor which sets forth require- 
Ve E to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the 
E Administration and which includes other information of general in- 


Hl 


N rame Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St, N.E., Washington, 
: 21. 
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STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Career Services Office provides career guidance and placement ass ad 
to GW students and alumni. Some of the specific services are: full-time 
part-time job vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on job-seeking d 
a resource center of literature on occupations and employers, and cU 
information on government employment including testing dates and ap d 
tion forms. Students and alumni may also use the office to establish creden 
files for application to graduate schools and for employment. Two vac? 
subscriptions are available to those unable to come to the Office: one S 
marizes Washington area jobs which is mailed weekly, another summ s 
positions in education nationwide which is mailed bi-weekly. The offic? S 
open from 8:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through Friday. It is locat 
Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W., telephone 676-6495. 


SERVICES FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 


In order to insure that disabled students may have access to George Washing 
University’s many off-campus classes, all facilities that are accessible by W 
chair have been identified. Should a student find that registration has been du 
pleted for one of the few facilities that cannot accommodate a wheelchair ât 
time, the Director of Counseling and Student Services should be contact t 
676-7000 and arrangements will be made to register the student for à d 

a location with adequate facilities. 


For students with other types of disabilities, the University will M 
any auxiliary aids necessary for students to profit from their educational exp? m 
ence are available. Students who are having difficulty in securing neces 
auxiliary aids, should contact the Director of Counseling and Student Servi 
at 676-7000. d 10 

Occasionally teaching methods and curriculums may have to be modifi i 
meet a particular set of circumstances. The faculty have been advised O co 
requirement and are prepared to meet needs as they are identified. Mod 
tion of standards, however, is inappropriate and will not be attempted. T 

Any disabled student desiring to register for an off-campus cou o 4 call 
George Washington University and needing additional information, should 
the Director of Counseling and Student Services at (202) 676-7000. 
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intinuing Education for Women Center 


œ Continuing Education for Women Center offers programs which enable 
icipants to prepare for new careers, qualify for job promotion, contribute 
“tively to community affairs, and enrich their own lives. Descriptive bro- 
"i on courses and other Center activities may be obtained by calling 676- 
36 or writing to the Continuing Education for Women Center, George 
‘Shington University, 2130 H Street, N.W., Suite 621, Washington, D.C. 
052. 

The Center services include: (1) group career development courses offered 
the day and evening, (2) individual counseling services, (3) special in- 
St courses, (4) career certificate programs, (5) academic advising for 
se enrolled or entering programs offered by the Center, and (6) programs 
*" workshops especially designed for business and government agencies at 
tions suited to their needs. 

e Continuing Education for Women Center is accredited by the Interna- 

Mal Association of Counseling Services, Inc., an affiliate of the American Per- 
Nel and Guidance Association. 


i) 
UNSELING SERVICES 


* CEW counseling program focuses on issues critical to life management. 
* basic counseling course, Developing New Horizons for Women, was 
‘duced in 1964. The more than 5,000 women who have enrolled in this 
Eram range in age from 18 to 78 and vary in educational background 
M those without a high school diploma to those with doctoral degrees. 
EY have subsequently entered a wide variety of traditional and non- 
“tional careers, begun or continued educational programs, and contributed 
nificantly to their committees. 
Ew organizes additional counseling services as special needs are identified. 
" help individuals analyze situations, assess needs, and develop interper- 
F Skills which increase effectiveness in meeting the changes, challenges, 
€Omplexities of their lives. 
ther group counseling courses offered by the Center are Life Management/ 
Er Development, Family Priorities/ Individual Needs, Interpersonal Com- 
Ney Techniques, Job Search, Self Search, Positive Parenting for Working 
nts and Others, and Understanding Mother/ Daughter Relationships. 
Mdividual career counseling is arranged by appointment. It includes a battery 
Ee independent study, and individual conferences with a professional 
elor. 


CIAL INTEREST SERIES 


“cted special interest courses and seminars taught by academically and 
“ssionally qualified instructors are offered during the day and evening, 
lk. 9n campus and in suburban locations. Courses include Calligraphy, Con- 
fi Planning, Effective Listening and Memory Development, Freelance 
h 8, Graduate Record Examination Review, Investments: Opportunities 
© 1980s, Law School Admission Test Review Course, More Than Just a 


t 
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Spectator: Drama Study for the Theatergoer, Overcoming Math Anxiety, T 
Management: Breaking Away From the Time Trap, Writing and Illustra^" 
Children's Books, and Your Personal Fitness Plan. 


Career Certificate Programs 


, ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


Approved by the American Bar Association, this program was established ! 
in cooperation with George Washington University’s National La 
Center. These graduate-level courses develop students’ skills in legal researe 
writing, and analysis. Students gain an understanding of the basic conce? 
of substantive, administrative, and procedural law. The certificate progr 
can be completed in one year of evening classes or in one summer on 
intensive, full-time basis. Courses offered include Legal Research and writing 
Principles of Substantive Law, fil Procedure, Administrative Law, - 
Accounting, Evidence, Real Property, Legislative Process, Estate and Tu 
Administration, Legal Ethics, and Principles of Federal Income Taxation. 


PUBLICATION SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


The Publication Specialist Program, a comprehensive one-year graduated 
certificate program, offers courses covering the total process of magazine - 
book publishing. The program provides the practical skills needed to o 
advance in all phases of publishing: graphic design, production, edit! 
writing, and audio-visual communication. «cin 

Courses in the Publication Specialist Program are taught by prae. 
publishers, editors, designers, typographers, printers, and publication manas" 
and include lectures, workshops, seminars, and tours. Students work On ing 
folio pieces that demonstrate their abilities in conceptualizing, desig". 
planning, and editing. Graduates have been employed in book and uer 
publishing, and on the periodical and business publication staff of associat! 
consulting firms, printers, corporations, and government agencies. m" 

Courses offered include Association Publishing, Audio-Visual publis eat’ 
Book Design and Production, Creative Editing, Fundamentals of Proo M 
ing and Editing, Graphic Tools and Techniques, Intermediate Editing and 
Writing, Magazine Design and Production, The Magazine Editor, Printing nd 
the Graphic Arts I, Printing and the Graphic Arts II, Publication Design 
Publishing Finance and Accounting. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


=.) t0 
tial 
e jon 


Students in this program develop the drawing and design skills ess ai 
: : : 3E 2 73 
entering the environmental design field. Drafting, sketching, OT£? pout 


SE TAN + of materials are emphasized 1008 
of space, visual planning, and study of materials are emphasize jandsca 


this one-year certificate program. Instructors are professional pos re 
architects and horticulturists. Field trips and guest lectures provide pe 
to the range of related work in progress in the Washington area. y sites 
explore the design requirements of complex residential, urban, an er 
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Taduates find employment opportunities with landscape architects, contract- 
“firms, nurseries, public agencies, or as private consultants. 


Courses offered include: Drafting and Design I and II, Park and Recrea- 


n Planning, Urban Site Design, and Plant Materials, I, II, III and IV. 


UND RAISING ADMINISTRATOR PROGRAM 


his program was initiated in response to the increasing need for highly 
Xcialized personnel who sustain the programs of nonprofit organizations. 
d comprehensive course of study is designed to provide the practical skills 
| Nded to enter or advance in a career in fund raising, development, and 
| fintsm: inship. Course work covers needs evaluation, donor research, proposal 


k 
Sign, volunteer recruitment and supervision, 


and promotional and public 


lations efforts. Courses offered include The Comprehensive Development 


"eram: Foundations: History, Philosophy, 


and Regulation; 


Marketing the 


profit Organization; Producing Successful Fund Raising Literature; Grants- 


"ship; and Careers in Fund-Raising. 


"MINIS TRATIVE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


" 


he Administrative Management Program is designed for management and 


Ptvisory level professionals who wish to increase their personal and or- 
Mizational effectiveness by developing their confidence and improving man- 
*ment skills, techniques, and knowledge. Nine 8-week courses provide par- 


“Pants with an understanding of management theory, 
Ques, effective written and oral communication, 


functions, and tech- 
financial planning and 


YN . . . . * . 
tro], marketing, data processing, organizational relationships, personnel 


pcies and procedures, and business law. 


An 


Administrative Management 


peram certificate will be awarded upon successful completion of this one- 


' graduate-level, evening program. Courses offered 


include 


Management 


hove, Functions, and Techniques; Data Processing for Managers; Improv- 


* Administrative Writing; Effective Oral 
"hino and Control. 


L 
SITE COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 


Communication; 


and Financial 


"li " D i i i 
a Ness organizations, associations, and government agencies in the Washing- 


4 


Ms for the last five years. 


: area have been involved in CEW on-site courses, 


workshops, and pro- 


These programs are tailored to fulfill specific training objectives of an 


livi 
‘dual business or government agency. They vary 


"grams to several full-semester courses. 


in length from half-day 


M list of available on-site courses and workshops includes: Management 
n pment, Testing and Evaluation, Interpersonal Skills, Conference Plan- 
' Coping with Conflict, Retirement Planning, Career Development/ Life 
‘agement, The Woman Manager, Women and Power, Interviewing Tech- 


Ques 


De 


» Time Management, Decision-Making, Moving 
ki 'Visory Skills, Stress Management, Positive Communication, Management 
3 for Secretaries, Platform Skills, Overcoming Math Anxiety. 


into Management, 


NO Bord ore eee Sew sete ur 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences - 


The faculty of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academic juri 
diction over the degree of Associate in Arts in General Studies; Associ 
in Science in Cartographic Science; Associate in Science in Geodesy; Bache 
of General Studies with areas of concentration in economics, history, ™ 
matics, political science, psychology, and sociology; Bachelor of Science 
Cartographic Science; and Bachelor of Science in Geodesy. These off-camP 
programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 


ADMISSION 
For detailed information see *Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 16. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


ACADEMIC WORKLOAD 
A full-time student in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences who 1$ : 
on probation ordinarily may not take more than 17 semester hours. A? 
dent employed more than 20 hours a week who is not on probation may ? 
take more than 10 hours. 

A full-time degree candidate in Columbian gollez of Arts " Scient? 
who, during the immediately preceding semester, e 
below B and has earned grades of A in three courses "ota é 
semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed student who, 
the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades below B à" 
earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least six semester hours 
take 12 hours. 

A student on probation normally may not take more than thre 
hours. 


e semest? 


durint 
dem! 


A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the dean so that the ac? 
program may be adjusted, if necessary. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W (Authorized i 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 30. 

Removing an Incomplete.—In Columbian College of Arts and 
grade of J must be removed no later than the last day of the examina 
for the fall or spring semester immediately following the semester 
session in which the grade of / is assigned. An "Incomplete" that 
moved within this period is automatically changed to an F. In cases O join E 
documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a student may J 
petition the Dean, or the appropriate committee, for additional time in 
to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted r y" 
the same period. The grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering 
course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 
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‘OBATION 


‘Student who in one semester receives two grades of F in courses carrying 
."* Or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed on 
"bation. A student in the first semester on probation who receives one grade 
{F in such a course will be considered on probation for a second semester. 
*o grades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining 

ation. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of I will be con- 
ted a part of the record for the semester during which the J is removed. 
;udent on probation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all 
better is removed from probation. 


PENSION 


d following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) three grades of 
In courses carrying three or more semester hours of credit, or the equiv- 
Mt, in one semester; (2) two grades of F in such courses in the first 
Nester on probation; (3) one grade of F in such courses in any later 
Nester on probation. Two grades of D will be treated as equivalent to one 
ide of F in determining suspension. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier 
Ades of J will be considered a part of the record for the semester during 
lh the J is removed. 
, * minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring 
Mester, Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those 
erning undergraduate admission. A suspended student seeking readmission 
‘St submit evidence to the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing 
^ 'onduct during absence from the University which indicates that the student 
l Profit from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship 
not be readmitted. 


a 
‘RNINGS 


“Stated intervals during the academic year, students who are doing work of D 
. * or lower in courses with departmental numbers below 100 receive 
“mings.” A “warning” constitutes notice to the student that he or she must 


sult the instructor and the advisor at the earliest opportunity. “Warning 


Nos" are established during the seventh and eighth weeks of 13-week 
"ies, and during the third and fourth weeks of six and a half week courses. 


IR op 
È OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


y Student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
Qy i . 
(Y be reported by the instructor to the appropriate dean and to the Com- 
Lite on the Use of Correct English. The chairman of the committee may 
$i : E R . . ° 
, ên supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with 
" Needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the 
gaar tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by 
E" to make up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the com- 
da the dean. 
h 
Ai, rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as stated to students enrolled for a 
Tas Program (12 semester hours or more) during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled 
than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the 
Dd Sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their record for 12 semes- 
» or multiples thereof, rather than on their record in any one semester. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ASSOCIATE'S DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


The last 15 semester hours must be completed in residence as a candidate fo 
the Associate’s degrees. A portion of the academic work taken to qual the 
degree candidacy (see page 16) may be accepted in partial satisfaction of 
residence requirement, if the courses are approved as part of the students 
gree program. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the on 
concentration, must be completed in residence as a candidate for the T 
sought. Unless special permission is granted by the appropriate dean to m 
work elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be completed in residen A 
This requirement applies to students transferring within the University 
well as to students transferring from other institutions. The 15 hours ta s 
in order to be considered for degree candidacy may be counted in reside ^. 
For regulations governing military students who are transferred when t 
are within six semester hours of their degrees, see page 34. 


area of 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 

No more than 12 hours of professional courses, e.g., courses offered 
of the University other than Columbian College, may be included in th 
required for the bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. Students elec” 
professional courses under this rule must obtain the approval of the 
before registration. 


in unit 
e hours 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Faculty Advisor: Sandra C. Garcia, College of General Studies; Building F, 
104, Telephone 676-7016. 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements set by Colum D 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the degree of Associate in Arts in General uen 
is conferred. Students who plan to continue working toward an off-ca 
bachelor’s degree offered by Columbian College must apply to the agree 
completion of the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts In om 
Studies. Forms for this purpose are available at the College of General Stu to a 
After completing the degree requirements, students may wish to transfer fet 
on-campus degree program within the University, or they may wish to tf ding 
to another institution. However, modifications in admission, advanced stan al 
and curriculum requirements permitted in the Associate in Arts 1m - while 
Studies degree program may not be accepted in transfer. Therefore, allege 
registered for this degree, students should meet the requirements of the © uit 
school, or university to which they may wish to transfer. The entrance m" 
ments of the colleges and schools of the University are stated in this 
logue and in the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin of the University. regi" 
Scholarship.—The system of grading is described on pages 29-30. For 
lations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see page *~* 
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"triculum 


i satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college work in the fol- 

"ing curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue a bachelor's de- 

"t are advised to plan their Associate's program so that they will have satis- 
Prerequisites toward a bachelor's degree of their choice. 


MMUNICATIONS pou 
SRL SET RA BIE inate Meet Ito PROIN CIEN vif I et. 6 

PDr 1, 11, 111, or 121 à 3 

MANITIES 

Nine semester hours selected from the following: Art 31—32, 71-72; Engl 

B44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72; Mus 3, 4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, 59, 60 .............. 9 

‘TURAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 

Three courses selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 3-4, 

m Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 41, 42, 51, 52; Ocea 101, 

02, 103.4; Phys 1, 2, 3, 4, 9-10; Stat 51, 53, 101-2 ..............................—. 9-12 


le 
“IAL SCIENCES 


Nine semester hours are required, each course chosen from one of two de- 
Partments, selected from the following: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
tog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 8, 22, 29; Soc 


\CHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES 
pulty Advisor: Sandra C. Garcia, College of General Studies; Building F, Room 
' Telephone 676-7016. 


€ Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the adult part-time 
Ment with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For that reason the 
"lie work required in the first and second years is distributed among com- 
stications (written and oral), the humanities, natural and mathematical sci- 
s, and the social sciences. In choosing the third- and fourth-year course 
W required in departments related to their concentration, students should 
n counseling through the faculty advisor. 
i tudents planning to work toward master’s degrees are advised to plan their 
;tlor’s programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the 
pl or college of their choice. Students planning to enter graduate programs 
` require a reading knowledge of a foreign language are advised to include 
Years of a foreign language in their bachelor's program. 
WRholarship.—To qualify for graduation, 120 hours of course work must be 
- and an index achieved of 2.00 based on courses graded on a four-point 
hi. At least 60 hours of course work, including the general course require- 
$, must be taken outside the major department or program. 
^ he index is obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the num- 
- 0f semester hours of courses passed with grades of A, B, C, or D. Both the 
"Der of quality points and the number of semester hours of courses are based 


D 
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m a nv 


on the student’s record at this University. The index is computed fro two 


rical equivalent assigned each grade: A, four points; B, three points; & 
points; D, one point, for each semester hour for which the student has register : 
Courses marked F, W, Z, I, IP, P, or NP are not considered in determining 7 
index, though courses passed with P count toward the 120-hour overall requ! 
ment. (When a formal grade is recorded for an Incomplete, a grade of jete 
better will be included in the computation of the index.) A grade of Incomp!® 
which is not removed within one semester is automatically changed to 9. 4 
Grades in courses taken at another institution are not considered in comput”? 
the index. ‘ 

Students must also achieve no lower than the grade of C in required oM. 
in the selected area of concentration. A D in a required course will satisfy 
curricular requirement in the area of concentration and may count toWar 
total 120 hours, but it shall not count toward the minimum number of BO 
required in the area of concentration. m 

The system of grading is described on pages 29—30. For regulations conce 
ing probation, suspension, and readmission, see page 45. 


First and Second Years 
Semesttt 


COMMUNICATIONS Hours 


Engl 9 or 10, 11. 
Engl 20 
SpDr 1, 11, 


HUMANITIES* 


Twelve semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 
43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72; 2 years of one foreign language; Mus 3 an 
4; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, 59, 60; Slav 91-92 


NATURAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 


Six to eight semester hours selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; 
Chem 3-4, 5-6; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Ocea 101, 102, 103-4; Phys 1 and 
2, or 3 and 4, or 9-10 

Six to eight semester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10 
30, 31, 41, 42, 51, 52; Stat 51, 53, 101-2 e 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Twelve semester hours selected from two of the following combinations: 


AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 1 and 2; Hist 39-40, 71-72; 
PSc 1 and 2, 2 and 3; Psyc 1 and 8, 1 and 22, 1 and 29; Soc 1 and 2 e- 


ELECTIVES (depending on science option) 


Third and Fourth Years 


: è : : : sti sci- 
Concentrations are offered in economics, history, mathematics, political 
ence, psychology, and sociology. 


age 
PR .year lang? 
* Students who plan to continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill the 2-ye 


option. 
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ÜNCENTRATION REQUIREMENTS (to be selected in consultation with the 
“ulty advisor): 


100-level courses in the department of the selected area of concentration... 24* 

Urses in two or more related departments..............ccesessesesesssssesessseecsesessseese 18* 
Bois 122. iis hdi hd tides. Julia nd. o5 astobibe. 18 
M oix a eet ce a i Ra 120 


Wociate in Science in Cartographic Science 
"ociate in Science in Geodesy 
Xchelor of Science in Cartographic Science 
'helor of Science in Geodesy 


dry Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography and Geodesy; 
*Phone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, Telephone 676-7000. 


te Course work in these two- and four-year curricula is offered both on and 
Pes. However, the cartography and geodesy courses are given only at 
, ted off-campus locations. Students are advised to be sure they meet all 
“Tequisites and register for courses in the prescribed sequence. Below is a 
gae of off-campus locations, the distance from campus, and method of avail- 
.* transportation. Students attending these classes are expected to make their 
«a arangements for transportation. (Many students arrange private transpor- 
"On on the first night of class.) 


5. Distance Method of 
Xility in miles Transportation 
MAA-Gramax Building, 8060 13th Street, 
paet Spring, Md. 9 Public 
»AA-Page Building, 2001 Wisconsin Ave- 
- N.W., Washington, D.C. 2 Public 

R A-NBOC-2, 5640 Nicholson Lane, 

wkville, Md., telephone 443-8626 for 

m assignments (Wisconsin Ave. Rt. 
M ) 20 Public 
WTOPO Command, 6101 MacArthur 

vd., N.W., Washington, D.C. 7 Public 
PN Geological Survey, Reston, Va. 20 Private 


Entrance requirements are stated on pages 16—20; residence requirements 
‘lated on page 46. 

"he System of grading is described on pages 29—30. For regulations regard- 

* Probation, suspension, and readmission, see page 45. 

© Associate in Science degree may be granted to a student who has com- 

“ed 60 semester hours in courses listed under either the cartography or 


7 

y : . 

atts selecting Psychology or Sociology as an area of concentration are required to take 18 
êr hours of 100-level courses in their major department. In both areas students must also 

a r ep: 

Semester hours of courses in two or more related departments. 
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geodesy option. The Bachelor of Science degree may be granted to a stud 
who has completed 120 hours in courses listed under either cartography 
geodesy. 


General Requirements 


; al 
All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science will pursue à Len 


arts and sciences curriculum until they begin work in their major field. Exc 
for two general course requirements, all curriculum requirements leading 
these degrees are established by the major field program. 

The two general requirements are the following: te 
| 1. Each student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate aded? 
; achievement in the field of English Composition, either by examination or 
haa | taking English 9 or 10 and English 11 or 12. This requirement may 7? 

Vl postponed. 4 

2. Each student, at some point in the college career, must undertake ame, 
ingful initiation into the three divisions of knowledge: humanities, natura s 
mathematical sciences, and social sciences. As each major field will repro 
one of these three areas, the requirement may be fulfilled by taking no les$ “i 
six semester hours in each of the other two areas. These six credits may dent 
approved introductory courses, or in approved advanced courses if the stu (n0 
is qualified and receives the instructor's permission. Courses simply waiV art 
| credit assigned). cannot satisfy the meaningful initiation requirements. Dep 
| ments and programs are listed below under the three categories. 


HUMANITIES NATURAL AND MATH- SOCIAL SCIENCES 


EMATICAL SCIENCES Nm 
€ American Civilization 


*East Asian Languages Biological Sciences Anthropology 
and Literatures Cartography Economics 
English Chemistry Geography an 

*Germanic Languages Geodesy Science 
l and Literatures Geology History 
| 4 | Music Mathematics Journalism 
uh Philosophy Oceanography Political Science 
| Religion Physics Psychology 
*Romance Languages Statistics Sociology 
and Literatures 
*Slavic Languages 
In and Literatures 
| Speech and Drama 


d Region?! 


ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE IN CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


I HI The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

! l. The general requirements in English. 

2. Prerequisite: Cart 1, 2. 

3. Required courses in related areas — (a) Math 31, 32 
106; (c) At least two courses from Geology, Physics, C 
Oceanography. 


17, 
; (b) bemistty. ” 


t 
£A um po! 


| * Basic language courses (normally the first two years) are considered ''tool studies 
li I ' acceptable in fulfillment of “meaningful initiation" in the humanities. 
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4. Required courses in the major — Cart 102, 104, 111, 115, 116, and 125 


or 126. To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a stu- 
dent must maintain an average grade of B in required courses in the 
major. 

Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: Cart 
107, 120, 121, 131; Geod 110, 117, 119, 150, 151. 


SSOCIATE IN SCIENCE IN GEODESY 


The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


l, 
2, 
3. 


The general requirements in English. 

Prerequisite: Geod 17. 

Required courses in related areas — (a) Math 31, 32, 33, 124; (b) Phys 
1 or 3; (c) Cart 107. 

Required courses in the major — Geod 106, 110, 150, 160, and at least 
one course from Geod 117 or 119, 151, 156, 161, 165—66. To remain 
in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must maintain 
an average grade of B in required courses in the major. 

Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: Math 
139, 153, 157*; Phys 161*; Stat 157—58*; Ocea 101, 105, 110; Geol 1 
or 3 or 21*. 


i 
ACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


te following requirements must be fulfilled: 


l. 


2, 
3, 


The general requirements as stated above. 

Prerequisite: Cart 1, 2. 

Required courses in related areas—(a) Math 31, 32, 33; (b) Geod 12, 13, 
17, 18, 106, 110; (c) At least four courses from Geol 1 or 3 or 21*, Phys 
l or 3, 14*, 15*, Chem 11-12, Ocea 101—102 or 103-104. 

Required courses in the major — Cart 102, 104, 107, 108, 111, 115, 116, 
120, 121, 125 or 126, 131. To remain in good standing and to qualify 
for graduation, a student must maintain an average grade of B in required 
courses in the major. 


* Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: Geod 


117, 119, 150, 156; Cart 113, 128, 135; Phys 11-12*; Ocea 11, 105; 
Math 124, 153. 


‘CHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODESY 


te following requirements must be fulfilled: 


< 


The general requirements as stated above. 


' Prerequisite: Geod 17, 18. 


* Required courses in related areas — (a) Phys 1 or 3 and 15*; (b) Math 


^ 
Apus course. See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for course description. 


31, 32, 33, 124; (c) Cart 107; (d) Geol 1 or 3 or 21*; (e) Ocea 101-2 
or 103-4, 105. 
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Required courses in the major — Geod 106, 110, 150, 151, 160, 161, 
and at least 4 courses from Geod 117, 119, 156, 158, 165-66. To rem? 
in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must main 
an average grade of B in required courses in the major. 

Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: Math 
113*, 139, 140, 141*, 142*, 153, 157*; Ocea 110; Phys 161*, 162^ 
Stat 106*, 110*, 114*, 157—58*. 

Students considering graduate studies should acquire a reading knowles? 
of either French, German, or Russian. 


SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Servicemen’s Opportunity College (SOC) 


George Washington University has been designated a Servicemen’s Opportu? 
ity College (SOC). SOC provides opportunities for active duty servicemen an 
women to pursue educational program goals through courses offered on base 
in the evenings, on weekends, and at other nontraditional times. In € 
port of the concept, George Washington University, while still maintaining 
normal academic standards, assumes the responsibilities of meeting the © T 
tional needs of an individual serving in the Armed Forces. Provisions hs d 
been established whereby these individual needs can be met. Specifically, 2 
dividuals who apply for admission as degree candidates for either the n 

ciate's or Bachelor's degree from George Washington University's Column. 

College of Arts and Sciences may, at their request, be designated as soc gh 

dents. Such students will be assured of a degree completion program throu | 


use of the agreement that follows: 


AGREEMENT 
George Washington University, a Servicemen's Opportunity College, 
the following: of 

I. Upon admission to Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bachelor e | 
General Studies degree candidacy, the student may take the required yt 
work either on or off campus. Regardless of where taken, courses O , gà 
taken while a degree candidate may be applied toward the degree sought ^, 
requirement or an approved elective. Although the grade of D is not < may 
able for transfer, it may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. uired 
not, however, be counted toward the total number of semester hours 14 
for the degree, and it should not be repeated. Courses will be taken a lo 
George Washington University unless the serviceman is transferred to nsid- 
cation not served by this University. In the case of transfer and In one? 
eration of the student’s future assignment, arrangements will be made d to 3 
the student and the assigned counselor by the College of General Stu "m : 
ensure that the courses taken elsewhere satisfy the George Washington 
versity program. 

II. Academic credit may be obtained by any one or a combinatio 
following: 


agrees © 


n of thé 


iption- 
* Campus course. See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for course descrip 
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A. Registration as an on- or off-campus, full- or part-time student at this 
"iversity, 
B. Advanced standing for academic studies taken at other accredited insti- 
ons where such studies meet the requirements for the degree, or by exami- 
"lion. (A maximum of 42 semester hours allowed for the associate's degree; 
Maximum of 90 semester hours allowed for the bachelor's degree.) 
Within the maximum of 42 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing 
Ward the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree, a maximum of 30 hours 
Vy be obtained by any one or combination of the methods below. Within the 
Mximum of 90 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing toward the 
“chelor of General Studies degree, a maximum of 60 hours may be obtained 
any one or combination of the methods below. 
J. College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) Subject Examinations. — 
lEp Subject Examinations are offered in more than 20 subject areas. These 
55 measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level courses. 
"edit may not be earned by passing the examination after having taken the 
Nivalent course.) Maximum credit allowed for Associate's degree, 30 semes- 
"hours; maximum allowed for Bachelor's degree, 60 semester hours. A can- 
lite for a degree from any school at this University must seek departmental 
Prova] prior to taking the examination in order to receive credit for a CLEP 
ject Examination. (Credit—advanced standing—is not given for the college 
te Ta-calculus, and college algebra-trigonometry subject examinations.) 
2. College-Level Examination (CLEP) General Examinations.—CLEP Gen- 
Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics; social sciences; hu- 
“tities; natural sciences; and English composition. (Credit—advanced stand- 
is not given for the General Tests in English composition and mathemat- 
Maximum credit allowed, 18 semester hours. 
d Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Special Departmental Examina- 
"5.—A student may request any department of Columbian College to offer 
Pecial examination covering the subject matter of any specific course. 
ân appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the department may 
“Ose to employ it.) The student who performs satisfactorily may receive 
st (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both, at the discretion 
the department. (A student who has previously taken examinations to waive 
n requirements may not, however, at a later time take examinations for 
"t in the same courses.) Special departmental examinations will normally 
of at least three hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course examination 
tharged for preparing, administering, and grading. Maximum credit allowed 
Associate's degree, 30 semester hours; maximum allowed for Bachelor's 
Tte, 60 semester hours. 
' Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 hours if the 
"es are “professional”) semester hours may be obtained on the basis of 
"Ice Schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance with the 
vide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces,” 
d by the Committee on Accreditation of Service Experience. Ordinarily 
. Subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for military 
tience as such. 
` Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester hours may be 
*d through the successful completion of correspondence courses of college 
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level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally E 
credited college or university. : 

III. The minimum requirement for the Associate in Arts in General Studies 
degree is 60 semester hours; the minimum requirement for the Bachelor 9 
General Studies degree is 120 semester hours. A minimum of 18 semester how! 
for the Associate’s degree and a minimum of 30 hours for the Bachelors P 
gree must be completed at George Washington University, but may be v 
pleted at any point in the student's program of study. At least 6 semester hou 
in the selected area of concentration must be taken at this University. — 

IV. The College of General Studies will handle and coordinate administr?" 
tive matters and be the point of contact with the college granting the degre 
The provisions as stated in the College of General Studies Bulletin will apply 
in all cases not specifically mentioned in this agreement. 

V. Tuition and fees will be as stipulated in the College of General St 
Bulletin on a year-to-year basis. d 

VI. Students accepted under this program are subject to the probation og 
suspension regulations of the University, and are required to maintain schol# 
tic standards. 

VII. In addition to trained counselors, University representatives 
signed to each installation to assist in the counseling function. 


udies 


are a& 


Accelerated Degree Completion Program 


The Accelerated Degree Completion Program is available at the Washin 
Navy Yard in the District of Columbia. f 

This accelerated program may permit an individual to complete the degree ^ 
Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bachelor of General Studies in appt” 
mately 20 months through part-time study. Time to complete the program of 
vary according to the amount of advanced standing granted through transfer is 
credit or by examination and according to the number of courses the stude, 
enrolled in. The program is designed for the highly motivated individual 
must complete a program of study in a limited period of time. Courses 
seven weeks in length; two nights a week. 


gton 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences NECS 


The faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has academic Jr 
diction over the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of Religion and Master 
Care, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Arts in Special Studies, and ro- 
of Science in Special Studies. When offered at off-campus locations these P 
grams are administered by the College of General Studies. 


MASTER OF ARTS 

«at Care 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS with a field in Religion and Medical "i 
is a degree program offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


the direction of the Department of Religion. 
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The program of study is interdisciplinary and combines both professional 
M academic work. The intent of the program is (1) to provide training in 
! academic graduate milieu of chaplains and clergymen whose professional 
*ctiveness might be increased through the combination of clinical experience 
d academic study; (2) to provide a program of study for those medical stu- 
“ts who have a sense of the significance of theological insights for the care 
the whole person and who desire to combine their medical education with 
Correlative study; and (3) to provide a program of research and study in 
lt area of religion and medical care for those whose theological training (e.g., 
‘ethics or sociology of religion) and interest are directed toward a vocation 
‘teaching. Support for the program comes from (1) clinical training pro- 
ms of the National Naval Medical Center, National Institutes of Health, 
X Walter Reed General Hospital; and (2) the departments of Health Care 
“ministration, Psychology, Religion, and Sociology, and departments of the 
"iol of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
eligion and Medical Care consists of 36 semester hours of approved course 
“tk with or without a thesis and the passing of a Master's Comprehensive 
tamination. 
For information concerning admission requirements and the specific require- 
“nts for the degree, contact the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or the 
kirman of the Department of Religion. 


ASTER OF FORENSIC SCIENCES 


"Iecoenizing the need for professionals qualified in law enforcement and crim- 

investigative career fields, the faculty of George Washington University's 
Aduate School of Arts and Sciences has developed a curriculum leading to the 
Wee of Master of Forensic Sciences. 
“his degree program includes course work in a wide range of forensic science 
lls. Tt is designed for the individual who does not plan to become a forensic 
“ntist, but whose profession requires knowledge in the forensic sciences. In- 
~ gators, lawyers, physicians, and supervisors in investigative units will de- 
P useful skills and knowledge through this program of study. Students in- 
- to pursue careers in areas of forensic science where expertise is gained 
(gh apprenticeship training will find this degree program valuable to the 
lof forensic science. 

Courses are offered at off-campus locations in a planned two-year sequence 
Meet the requirements of candidates who wish to complete the degree on a 
"lime basis. 


ASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES AND 
STER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES 


Ste degree programs provide a course of study appropriate to those students 
9 Wish to emphasize interdisciplinary work. They are offered both on and 
a MP US. The off-campus programs can only be offered for a group of stu- 
tibi With mutual educational goals. The programs allow a maximum of 

llity; however, they must be developed around identified objectives and 
à Provide a structured sequence of study toward these goals. University 
“sentatives will work with interested groups to develop suitable programs. 
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The contemplated curriculum must be approved prior to admission tO the 
Graduate School. A student interested in interdisciplinary work leading tO 
of these degrees who is not in a group program must register on campus. 


Regulations 

For detailed information on the regulations of the Graduate School of is 
and Sciences, see the Handbook for Graduate Students and the Undergradi 5 
and Graduate Bulletin, available at the office of the dean of the Gradu? 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


Academic Workload 


A full-time student in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences register 
for nine to 12 semester hours each semester; a part-time student must regis 
for six semester hours each semester. These requirements do not apply — 
student has fewer than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester BOU 
(part-time) remaining to complete their program. No student may take mo 
than 15 semester hours during any one semester. 


Admission 


For detailed information, see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 
and page 20. 


16, 


Requirements for the Degrees ? 
e : 1n 
The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of course work includin’ 


a majority of courses in the arts and sciences (e.g., economics, natural are : 
political science, psychology, sociology, statistics), with not more than ? $. 
third from any single department. There are no thesis or tool requiremen 
Advanced undergraduate courses (those numbered 101—200) may be inclu 
in the program of study upon the approval of the Graduate School an 


the provision that students complete additional work for graduate credit. 


Each program of study must be approved by the dean of the Graduate 
of Arts and Sciences and the program advisors. 


schoo! 


RESIDENCE 4 
A minimum of 27 semester hours must be completed in residence after à 
sion to Master's degree candidacy. 


mis- 


SCHOLARSHIP 
grade 


Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative © al 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. Indiv! 
departments may require a higher average. . pis p° 
In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course In we ^ 
gram of studies, the Graduate School will require a written statement "^ 4 
the department justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate Schoo 
outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent pero 
dean's approval. When a grade of F is received for a course in the Pr ether 
of studies, the grade is included in the student's grade point average » 
or not the course is repeated. 
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NCOMPLETE /AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


'onditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete), IP (Progress), W (Au- 
'orized Withdrawal) and Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) may be assigned are 
“scribed on page 30. 

, Removing an Incomplete.—An "Incomplete" must be made up before the 
"se of one calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not removed within one 
Mendar year remains as a grade of / on the student's record. The grade of I 
Anot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equiva- 
“t elsewhere. 


‘ASTER’s COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Master's degree candidates must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination 

"hinistered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

A student who fails to pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination may, 

! exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and 
dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled date. If the exam is failed 

"cond time, no further opportunity to take the examination is permitted. 


Nithdrawal 


tduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School of Arts 
““ Sciences should inform the School in writing. The last day for complete 
‘thdrawal without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of 


"ssec. 


tave of Absence 


‘student who is temporarily unable to continue the program of studies may 
est leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one 
“ndar year during the total period of degree candidacy. When the period of 
Ve has expired, it is the student's responsibility to notify the Graduate 
"oe at least two months in advance of a given registration period of the 
ay to re-register. If a student fails to re-register, candidacy is termi- 


ECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


per of Arts and Master of Science in Special Studies degree programs 
Sted off campus through the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences are 
&'ibed below. For further information regarding these programs contact the 
lie of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676- 
"9, or Douglas H. Carter, Sr., Assistant Dean, College of General Studies, 


| 
"Phone 676-7022. 


‘ter of Arts in Special Studies (Criminal Justice) 

. Interdisciplinary degree program consists of study in criminology, forensic 
Nees, law, management science, psychology, and sociology, and is particularly 
'Opriate for law enforcement personnel or for students considering a career 
W enforcement. 
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Master of Arts in Special Studies (Energy Policy) 


Decisions regarding the production and consumption of energy resources 1? 
quire a multi-disciplinary approach to the complex trade-offs involved. 
program in energy policy provides those in both government and the private 
sector an opportunity to examine and better understand the technical, soc?" 


and political factors involved in these decisions. 


Master of Arts in Special Studies (Legislative Affairs) 

The program, focusing on the Congress of the United States, includes iare 
work in legislative theory and research, the processes of politics, and pu 
policy analysis. 


Master of Arts in Special Studies (Social and Organizational Behavior) 


* . * . L * * H , 
An interdisciplinary program which emphasizes work in psychology, sociology 


and human resources development. It is designed to provide participants WIE. 
conceptual framework for understanding interpersonal and social relationships, 
particularly within an organizational setting; an appreciation for the role 
effective communication and a knowledge of techniques of counseling lI 
group facilitation; an understanding of the sociology of work, and of its vi 
pact on organizational structure, personnel retention, program developme?’ 
and career growth; and a background in social systems, the nature of eade 
ship, and the process of organizational change. 


Master of Arts in Special Studies (Urban Learning) 

- . : : : ban 
The curriculum of this off-campus program is designed to improve the roe 
educator's and city teacher's understanding of the environment in which 
she operates, with emphasis on social problems. 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Employment Policy) 


This program answers demands in employment and human resource 
ment for realistic, interdisciplinary approaches and for sophisticated ana 
of problems. Students develop a broad base in economic policy, social p ^ 
havioral theory, management theory and practice, and public policy ana 


develop” 
lysis 


is. 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Environmental Science) der- 
n 


; 
An off-campus program curriculum designed to improve the student's U ob- 


asis on P 


standing of the environment in which he or she operates with emph "s 
enviro. 


lems of the work place. It includes industrial hygiene and health, 
tal impact, economics and resource management, technology and public I 
and biostatistics. The program of study was developed in cooperation wi » 
Department of Labor officials to meet the professional requirements of pe 
nel in the occupational safety and health fields. 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Oral Biology) 


This program is offered in cooperation with the Army Institute of » 
search of the Walter Reed Army Medical Center. It is open to dentà 
serving on active duty with the U.S. Armed Forces or with other federa 


cies. 
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Master of Science in Special Studies (Regulatory Policy) 

! Program which was designed to provide knowledge of relevant institutional 
pects of regulatory policies and procedures, and to develop analytical cap- 
"lities for participation in and evaluation of these policies and procedures. 


‘aster of Science in Special Studies (Social and Economic Statistics) 


"ly students at the International Statistical Program Center of the U.S. Bureau 
h the Census may enroll in this program. It is designed to give a knowledge of 
* theories, concepts, principles, and literature of social and economic statis- 
S, and background and management leadership in staff development as it re- 
es to planning and implementation of statistical analyses. The curriculum 
“ludes demographic and statistical methods, management and organization, 
M economic and social development. 


‘aster of Science in Special Studies (Telecommunication Policy) 


Sugh this program personnel with technical backgrounds in communications 
Introduced to related work in the fields of business administration, econom- 
^ Management science, political science, sociology, and statistics. 


th : ; , z 
«ool of Engineering and Applied Science 


toit Director, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences, NASA-Lang- 
? Graduate Program: R. H. Korkegi, Visiting Professor of Engineernig and Ap- 
N Science, 2101 L St., Room 801, Telephone 676-4959 
tram Advisor of Coastal Engineering Research Center, Fort Belvoir, Va.: J.E. 
5; Professor of Civil Engineering, Tompkins 109, Telephone 676-7179 

faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science has academic 
Miction over the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Ad- 
, ‘tration, and Doctor of Science, and over the Professional degrees. When 
red at off-campus locations, these programs are administered by the Col- 
' of General Studies. 


USTER OF SCIENCE 


“rge Washington University in cooperation with the National Aeronautics 
te Pace Administration’s Langley Research Center, has a full-resident, grad- 
engineering program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, Va. NASA-Lang- 
he extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are utilized 
Never feasible. 
the Program at NASA-Langley leads to the degree of Master of Science in 
‘elds of acoustics, aeronautics, electrical engineering and computer science, 
''onmental modeling, fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, solid mechanics 
„Materials engineering, and structures and dynamics. These programs are 
1 to qualified NASA employees and area residents. With the approval of 
'Nstructor, courses may be taken in nondegree status. 


^l 
i 


———— a E 
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are dim 


Programs in both electrical engineering and computer science 
at the Westinghouse Defense and Electronic Systems Center, Baltimore, 
and in computer science at the Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 


Admission 
For detailed information see “Admissions as a Degree Candidate," page 16, 
and page 21. 


Requirements for the Degree 


The minimum Master’s degree program consists of 24 semester hours of aP 
proved graduate courses and a Master's thesis (equivalent to six semester hour" 
With the approval of the department the student may elect an optional Pd 
gram without a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours 
approved graduate courses. All Masters candidates are required to pass 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. Students whose undergraduate stu 
does not include necessary prerequisites may be required to take more 

the minimum semester hours required. 

Upon admission the student is assigned an advisor. Programs of study S 
determined by any prerequisites established and by the requirements of the A 
partment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies, 
preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be appro" 
by the student's advisor and the appropriate department chairman. 


SCHOLARSHIP j 
Grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; 9* 
CR, Credit (for satisfactory thesis completion); J, Incomplete; IP, progresi 
W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Stude” 
who receive two grades of F, or three grades below B, are barred from fu 
enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, will not be readmitte 
graduate study. 


GRADUATION 


Non-thesis Option.—A. student may graduate with either: des 

1. 33 credit hours of B or better course work, with no more than tWo gr 
below B of which only one F is permitted; or 

2. A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 33 credit hours of € 
work, with no more than two grades below B of which only one F is perm 

Thesis Option.—In addition to 6 credit hours of acceptable thesis C9" 
work, a student may graduate with either: 

1. 24 credit hours of B or better course work, with no more tha 
below B of which only one F is permitted; or urs 
2. A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 24 credit hours of co 

work, with no more than two grades below B of which one F is permitte ; 


ours? 
itted- 


n two grad? 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL n | 
tho’ 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) and W (Au 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 30. 
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Removing an Incomplete.—Although the grade of I may remain on the rec- 
"tds for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a much 
tiefer period within which the uncompleted work must be made up. The 

€ of J cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking 
S equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete which is not removed within one 


lendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


'iSIDENCE 


i Work for the degree must be done in residence except when special permis- 
%n is granted by the chairman of the department. 


‘ASTER’s THESIS 


t those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must submit an ac- 
*Ptable thesis to demonstrate the ability to make independent use of the knowl- 
.8 and discipline of thought acquired and developed by graduate study, to 
“nish objective evidence of constructive power in a given field, and to demon- 
Yate the ability to communicate the results of the work in writing. Work of 
Suitable character for which the student has professional responsibility may 
* considered, whether done on or off campus, provided no significant amount 
"Work is completed without faculty supervision. 
^s a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must submit 
* thesis area to the appropriate department chairman, on the form obtain- 
"t at the School office and approved by the faculty advisor. The thesis title 
“St be submitted to the dean, on the form available in the School office, at 
* beginning of the semester in which graduation is expected. Registration in 
tis 299-300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice of 
N member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. Students 
Y consult the advisor, but they have primary responsibility for the thesis. 
The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate department 
lirman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which the can- 
P enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, 
Student may be granted an additional semester. If the preparation of the 
i "8 extends beyond the three semesters, approval for an extension of time 
| be required and the student must reregister for thesis 300 and pay tuition 
T a repeated course. The overall time limit for earning the degree (see 
t62) may not be exceeded. 
* thesis may be submitted in final form once. The acceptability of the 
E Js determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Examination 
-— If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate status is termi- 


Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
lhesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, with ac- 
Panying drawings, become the property of the University and are deposited 

© University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made 
able for circulation. 
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OPTIONAL MASTER'S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


With the approval of the department, the student may elect an optional "t 
gram without a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours 
approved graduate courses. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 

After completing the prescribed program, the student must pass a Masters 
Comprehensive Examination to demonstrate substantial understanding of pr? 
ciples and methods and their use in the area of interest. This examination pi 
be written, oral, or both. A graduate student who fails any portion of the 
ters Comprehensive Examination on the first attempt may be examine 
more time if approval is given by the appropriate Examining Committee. 
the event of failure to complete the examination satisfactorily, the StU " 
graduate status terminates. 


^ 


TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A. full-time student in the Master's program is allowed a maximu 
calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of 
dent's first graduate-student status registration in prerequisite OT 
courses. A part-time student in the Master's program is allowed a m 
of five calendar years. The time limit does not include any period of tus, 
tion as an unclassified student before admission to graduate student " 
nor does it encompass any specified period spent on approved leave o the 
sence. Readmission is required upon expiration of leave of absence under 
conditions and requirements then prevailing. time 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed "i. 
have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to £I? d by 
status under conditions specified by the department chairman and approve 
the dean. 


registi?" 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION - 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science, in cooperation with Abertay 
Proving Ground, Md.; Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Annapolis, Md.; the Pe pelt 
County Government, Fairfax, Va.; Goddard Space Flight Center, Oe jr 
Md.; Hunt Valley Industrial Complex, Cockeysville, Md.; Central Virgini Va; 
dustries, Lynchburg, Va.; NASA-Langley Research Center, Hampton, High 
Naval Ordnance Station, Indianhead, Md.; and Richard Montgomery se of 
School, Rockville, Md., offers a graduate program leading to the degr^ of 
Master of Engineering Administration. The program is open to emplo 
these organizations and area residents. 


Admission 

. » 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, 
and page 21. 


page 16, 


Requirements for the Degree 
The requirements for the degree of Master of Engineerin 


‘on à 
g Administratio® 
the same as those listed under the degree of Master of Science. 
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'ROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM* 


The Schoo] of Engineering and Applied Science has established the Professional 
"Bree program to provide an educational program for those students who are 
Merested in pursuing course work beyond the master’s degree, with emphasis 
" applied subject material rather than on basic research. 
Uccessful completion of the Professional degree program leads to the degree 
Engineer or the degree of Applied Scientist. 
In the Professional degree program, the School adheres to the educational 
llosophy of increasing the knowledge and understanding of the individual by 
lcentration on principles and their application. This approach is intended to 
"ovide students a technical flexibility for successful adaptation to rapidly 
Aging technology. Each program is individually planned according to the 
dent's background and needs and is subject to departmental requirements. 
I5 program has been designed to satisfy the needs of industry and govern- 
"nt for highly trained and educated technical personnel in engineering and 
*Plied science. 
ge curses in the fields of electrical engineering and computer science are 
‘red at the Westinghouse Defense and Electronics Systems Center, Balti- 
‘ore, Md. It should be noted, however, that some courses in this program are 
fered only on campus. 


llnission 
*t detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 16, 


page 22. 


‘QUIREMENTS 

l Engineer.—To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant must 
"ess a bachelor's degree and a master's degree in an area of engineering. 
E Applied Scientist. —To study toward the degree of Applied Scientist, an 
Plicant must possess a bachelor’s degree in either engineering, mathematics, 
„Natural science; and a master's degree in either engineering, natural science, 
^ ematics, or administration. Applicants having an equivalent quantitative 

&round may be considered as special cases by the respective departments, 


Volarship 


y Hudent studying for the Professional degree may receive more than two 

ind grades below B. If more than two course grades below B are received, 

Y Is terminated and further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve 
al quality-point average of 3.00 to receive the degree. 


OR OF SCIENCE* 


`> Doctor of Science degree. program offered by the School of Engineering 
; Applied Science is designed to prepare the student for a career of creative 
larship by providing a broad but balanced background of knowledge and 
ânce in the performance of research. It requires study of interrelated fields 
“arning as well as original research in the field of central interest. The doc- 
^ Program for each student is determined, on an individual basis, by the 
*ht and the advisor. Work for the doctoral degree must be done in resi- 


td 


.2Dlete information on the Professional degrees and the Doctor of Science programs is con- 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin. 
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dence on campus except when special permission is granted by the chairma® 
of the department. 


Admission 6 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 16 
and page 22. 


Requirements for the Degree 
The program of study for the degree of Doctor of Science is divided into " 
stages. The first—made up of a study of interrelated fields of learning whic 
supports the general area of research concentration—culminates in the qualify- 
ing examination. The second—composed of research investigation of a partic 
ular subject in a special field and the presentation of such research findings ^ 
a written dissertation—culminates in the final examination. The generó s 
quirements for the Doctor of Science degree are (1) a minimum of 30 P 
ter hours of credit in a formal program at the graduate level beyond the m " 
ter's degree in preparation for the qualifying examination; (2) a reading m 
edge of one foreign language, preferably Russian; (3) the satisfactory comp 
tion of the qualifying examination; (4) a dissertation, equivalent to a minim A 
of 24 semester hours; and (5) the satisfactory passing of the final oral exam! 
nation. jes 

The candidate must submit to the appropriate department five complete COP f 
of the dissertation and an abstract (not to exceed 500 words) of the dissert 
tion no later than the date specified in the calendar. The abstract is inclu . 
in the announcement of the examination and is reproduced by Univers 
Microfilms, Inc. One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Mic 
films, Inc. 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and re 
of the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by 
sity Microfilms, Inc., are available at the School office. The successful € 
date for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a 4 for 
cover a part of the expense of printing the abstract of the dissertation, an sta 
the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted ¢ ity 
tions, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the Unive ple 
and are deposited in the University Library where bound copies are à 


for circulation. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT d 
sues his StU » 


A doctoral student should maintain a broad outlook as he pur J 
and therefore must have the capability of reading appropriate literature P, " 
lished in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one fo the 
language, preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission 
qualifying examination. If the student wishes to satisfy this requirement 
language other than Russian, approval must be obtained from the doct 

visor and the department chairman; permission to use a language b^ 
Russian will be granted on the basis of its importance to the student $ 
interest. 


TOOL REQUIREMENT nt 


In addition to the language requirement, an examination in à tool require css, 
(e.g., computer programming) may be established by the various de 


di 

s = 

Kat ur 
sta a 
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CHOLARSHIP 


lo be admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must achieve 
4 overall academic average of 3.20 (a grade of A equals 4 points; B, 3 
ints; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student may receive more 
an two course grades below B. If more than two course grades below B are 
Xeived, his graduate study is terminated and his further enrollment pro- 
lited. Courses in which the student earns grades below B are not included 
‘the total semester-hour requirement for the degree. A student who receives 
hd grade below B is required to consult with the advisor for a review of the 


Ndent’s program of study and discussion of possible changes therein. 


thool of Education and Human Development 
«+e ann aan roe a ig 


the faculty of the School of Education and Human Development has aca- 
Mic jurisdiction over the Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human De- 
Opment, the Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, and 
te Education Specialist degrees. When offered at off-campus locations these 
grams are administered by the College of General Studies. 


ACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION AND 
AN DEVELOPMENT 


te Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development with a con- 
aration in human services is offered at the Washington Hospital Center. 
© program in human services is designed for personnnel in such human 
E Occupations as nursing, gerontology, mental health, and criminal 
ice, 
The program is planned to: (1) enable individuals to develop their cogni- 
E and affective abilities; (2) meet a range of human service needs; (3) 
Yelop human interaction and leadership skills; (4) facilitate entry into or 
,'ancement in human services occupations; (5) gain an awareness and 
preciation for interacting values in a pluralistic society; and (6) prepare 
&raduate study in a professional field. 

£ree candidates have first priority in course registration. Individual 
wes will be open to qualified nondegree candidates on a space available 
ls, 


mission 
Wi detailed information see "Undergraduate Degree Candidacy and Ad- 
Ced Standing—School of Education and Human Development,” pages 19-20. 


Wirements for the Degree 


0 x : : 
be recommended for degree candidacy, a student must satisfy the admis- 
' residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The Bachelor of 

degree in Education and Human Development with a concentration in 
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. . : ; jn 
human services requires 120 semester-hours of course work. For further ! 
formation see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 


RESIDENCE 

" z 1 A + mum 
Candidates for the bachelor’s degree must complete satisfactorily a age Í 
of 30 semester-hours while in the School of Education and Human Deve op 
ment. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Master of Arts in Education off-campus degree programs are designed for ed 
cators who wish to increase their knowledge of professional and academic » 
formation and to prepare for special types of educational service in public ri 
private schools. They are also designed to further the preparation of m 
viduals for non-traditional areas of education in both the public and pr" 
sectors of society, regardless of clientele, age, or institutional base. 

The Master of Arts in Education and Human Development degree oe 
grams offered at off-campus centers are available in the following fields: i 
education, elementary education; generic counseling; higher education; hum ly 
resource development; reading; secondary education; special education: ear 
childhood special education, vocational/special education; and supervision . 
human relations. 


Academic Workload y 

z : i ma 
A full-time student in the School of Education and Human Development", 
register for nine or more semester hours. The maximum permissible load 
part-time student is six semester hours. 


Admission 1 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page ^" 
and page 20. 


Requirements for the Degree f 
hours ^ 
ig. Th 


The program of study consists of a minimum of 33 to 48 semester 
graduate course work in core courses, depending upon the chosen fie 
thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) is optional. 


RESIDENCE 


this University as a master's candidate. 


SCHOLARSHIP 

A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students W 

a grade of C in more than six semester hours are subject to yet. 
Students who receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of t pu 
of Education and Human Development before enrollment for further 
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NCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


'onditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
tawal) may be assigned are described on page 30. 


Removing an Incomplete.—An instructor recording a grade of J will nor- 

ally stipulate a date by which work must be completed. The instructor has 

le responsibility for changing the grade of J to an appropriate grade upon 

)mpletion of work, or, if work is not completed by the stipulated date, 

‘termining whether the grade of Z should be changed to F or allowed to 

‘main in the record. The grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for 
Course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


‘he THESIS 


"udents who elect a thesis must register on campus for Educ 299-300. The 
toice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student's ad- 
"or and filed in the office of the dean. A statement of the School of Edu- 
“tion and Human Development standards for the thesis and printed copies of 
lailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are avail- 
le in the office of the dean. 


Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, during the 
tiod of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty 
Wer whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, addi- 
nal time may be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled continu- 
My in the program. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the 
ditional time granted, the student must register for the entire six hours of 
sig again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


"KING COURSES ON CAMPUS 


‘Student registered in a degree program off campus who wishes to register for 

„Ourse on campus, must file a formal graduate application which may be ob- 
‘ted from the office of the dean of the School of Education and Human 
velopment. 


“STeR’s COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


‘Addition to course examinations, the candidates may be required to pass 
“Pecial three-hour comprehensive examination in the area of specialization. 
» didates for the examination must be registered for the semester during 
ich it is to be taken, and must file a written application in the office of the 
“0 of the School of Education and Human Development no later than 30 
"5 prior to the date of the examination. Degree candidates in programs re- 
ting 33 semester hours may, with the approval of their academic advisors, 
* an additional three-semester-hour course in lieu of a comprehensive ex- 
Nation. Degree candidates in programs requiring 36 semester hours or more 
p waive the comprehensive examination with the approval of the academic 
Sor, 


a 
1 
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EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


The School of Education and Human Development provides off-campus pro 
grams of advanced study leading to the degree of Education Specialist 18 the 
fields of administration and higher education, The program is for students V! 
master's degrees in education who seek further professional preparation. 


Admission 


a a 3 » page 16 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 
and pages 21-22. 


Requirements for the Degree 

A minimum of 30 semester hours beyond the requirements for the degree A 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development is required. At a 
21 hours of this work must be taken on campus at this University; wit , 

approval of the advisor, the remaining semester hours of the program may bi 
taken in off-campus offerings of this College or at another approve A 
versity. A maximum of five calendar years is allowed for completion © te 
program. At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate gradua 

courses in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations ^ 
cognate study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study 


(3) an area of specialization. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


e 
Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the sam 
as those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see page 20). 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral exam 
nation, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. 


School of Government and Business Administration m 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES od 
ter dedicat 


The School of Government and Business Administration is a cen nage’ 
to academic excellence through the study, teaching, and research of states 
ment and policy in the public and private sectors, both within the Unite 
and internationally. : - 
Over a span of half a century, the School of Government and Business yals 
ministration has developed a learning community in which mature 1D ciety 
can prepare themselves to assume membership and leadership roles 1 s duct" 
The School practices a multi-disciplinary approach with a flexibility 1D -— 
tional programming in the belief that such is essential to dealing with * poth 
plexities of today’s organizational society. The School offers preparation , 
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le generalist and the specialist for professional careers, and seeks to improve 
le quality and character of the individual as citizen, professional, and scholar 


3 Well. 


More specifically, the purposes of the School are: 


a. 


To prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex 
organizations. 

To provide a broad and fundamental education as preparation for posi- 
tions carrying management and leadership responsibilities. 


To provide specialized educational opportunities as preparation for 
career positions in professional disciplines or functional areas. 

To explore in all their forms, through education and research, the con- 
tent, interactions and interdependencies of disciplines and institutions in 
the public and private sectors, both nationally and internationally. 

To make available the School's resources to business, health, govern- 
ment, community and other organizations in both the metropolitan area 
and the larger community. 

To foster understanding and advancement of knowledge and skills in the 
world community through research, education and scholarly exchange 
with governments, institutions and organizations engaged in the solution 
of international trade and investment problems, and the management of 
human settlements. 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FEDERAL AFTER-HOURS PROGRAM 
Undergraduate courses leading toward an Associate in Arts or Bachelor of 
General Studies degree are offered after working hours in various downtow? 
federal buildings in Washington, D.C. Persons seeking professional develoP" 
ment/self-enrichment courses may enroll as non-degree students. 
Registration for these courses is held each semester at the Depart 
Commerce Building (Conference rooms A, B, C, and D off the lobby); 
Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Representative for the University: Ron Morrison 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to federal employees and the general public. 


ment of 
14th 


Federal Communications Commission, Washington, D.C. 20554 
Education Director: Thomas Tate 

Office: Room A-108, 1229 20th Street, N.W. 

Telephone: 632-6304 or 632-6385 
Representative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 

Telephone: 676-7062 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 2100 K Street, N.W., Washing 
ton, D.C. 20427 
Assistant Director of Administration for Administrative Services: Dan Funkhouser 
Telephone: 653-5310 
Representative for the University: Norma Calhoun 
Telephone: 676-7023 


Forrestal Building, L'Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20314 


Education Services Officer and Program Coordinator: Fred McKinney 

Office: Room GE222, Forrestal Building 

Telephone: 693-8484 or 693-8485 
Representative for the University: Norma Calhoun 

Telephone: 676-7023 retired 
Open to active duty military personnel, Department of Defense civilians, 
military personnel and other federal employees 


70 
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library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

lraining Officer: Sylvia C. Martin 
Telephone 287-6348 

"presentative for the University: Nancy D. Berns 
Telephone: 676-7067 


Marine Barracks, 8th and I Sts., S.E., Washington, D.C. 20390 


Mucation Services Officer: Captain Jay Paxton, USMC 
Telephone: 433-4073/4295/4296 

"Presentative for the University: Nancy D. Berns 

, Telephone 676-7067 

Den to military and non-military personnel 


National Labor Relations Board, 1717 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
w, D.C. 20570 


4 
hief, Employee Development Section: Augustus Haskins 
Telephone: 254-6348 
Presentative for the University: call 676-7022 
en to N.L.R.B. Employees 


Vaval Telecommunications Command, 4401 Massachusetts 
Venue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20370 


Wlücation Director: Mike Argerbright 
Telephone: 282-0371 
Tesentative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
Telephone: 676-7062 


Uns 
,lited States Army Institute of Dental Research 
"Alter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 20012 


"lief, Professional Development: Major George Allen 
Office: Building 40 
i Telephone: 576-3258 
"Presentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
A Telephone: 676-7024 
Pen to military personnel assigned to duty and graduate study at USAIDR 


jS. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, International Statistical 
‘grams Center, Washington, D.C. 20233 


"lef. Training Branch: Kenneth R. Bryson 
Telephone: 763-2860 
"Presentative for the University: George Loines 
I l'elephone: 676-7046 
“stricted to selected foreign nationals who are students of the LS.P.C. 


Vashington Hospital Center, 110 Irving St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20010 


“tector of Human Resources: Veda Ross 
y, Telephone: 541-6357 
ining Officer: Sam Harris 
Telephone: 541-7323 
Presentative for the University: Nancy D. Berns 
Telephone: 676-7067 
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Washington Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. 20374 


Glenn C. Archibald, Head, Education and Training Branch 
Office: Building 92, Anacostia Naval Station 

Navy Campus for Achievement: James Wood 
Office: Building 92, Anacostia Naval Station 
Telephone: 433-3182 

Employee Development Officer: Doris Moore 
Office: Room 202, Building 172, M and 9th Streets, S.E. 
Telephone: 433-4954 

Representative for the University: Nancy D. Berns 
Telephone: 676-7067 

Open to government and nongovernment employees 


MARYLAND 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 21005 


Aberdeen Area Education Director: John L. Lichi, Chief, Educational Services 
Division Md. 
Office: Building 3146, Army Education Center, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 

21005 

Telephone: (301 )278-3385 
Representative for the University: John Williams 

Telephone: (202) 676-7029 ing 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Aberdeen Prov’ 
Ground 


Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331 


Education Services Officer: Floyd J. Flynn 

Office: Building 3484 

Telephone: 981-6377 
Representative for the University: Laurie Berrett 

Telephone (202) 676-7398 sesion 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by permis* 


Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, Bethesda, Md. 20315 


Education Director: Gene Hastings, Chief, Training and Development Division 
Office: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane 
Telephone: 227-2147 
Representative for the University: Laurie Berrett 
Telephone: (202)676-7398 thers 
Open to employees of the Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, and o 
by permission, obtained at least one week prior to the first week of classes, 
Training and Development Division, Telephone 227-2147 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 


Education Officer: Robert P. Mehr 

Office: Building 4475, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 

Telephone: (301)671-2166 
Representative for the University: John Williams 

Telephone: (202)676-7029 Arsenal 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Edgewood 
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lort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


YWucation Director: Bruce Blevins 

Office: Building B393, Army Education Center 

Telephone: (301 )677-6421 

Presentative for the University: John Williams 

Telephone: (202)676-7029 
oF to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort George G. 
tade 


"dard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md. 20771 


ployee Development: John Daniels 
Telephone: 344-5087 

lenresentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: (202)676-7024 


lontgomery County Public Service Training Academy, Rockville, Md. 20850 


Mucation Director: Karen J. Plucinski, Coordinator, Police Professional Advance- 
t Program 
Office: Public Service Training Academy, 10025 Darnestown Road 
, Telephone: 279-8250 
Tesentative for the University: Robert Engle 
Telephone: (202)676-7025 
n to Montgomery County employees and to others by permission 


tional Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


"ication Director: Nick Szabados, Head, Training and Educational Services 
Office: Building 123 

, Telephone: 295-1751 
"Presentative for the University: Laurie Berrett 

Telephone: (202)676-7398 

n to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the National 
Itutes of Health, and to others as space permits 


‘tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 


Neation Officer: Daniel E. Bella 

«lice: Room 316, North Bethesda Office Center II, 5640 Nicholson Lane, Rock- 
Ville, Md. 20852 

clephone: 443-8626 
“sentative for the University: Laurie Berrett 

*lephone: (202)676-7398 

ù to all employees of the Department of Commerce and to others by permission 


Wal Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


aitinator for the University Programs: William W. Jeffries, Archivist, U.S. Naval 
idemy 


Office: Nimitz Library 

Telephone: (301)267-2178 

Tesentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

, *lephone:. (202) 676-7024 

og military personnel, civilian government employees, and to others by per- 
n 
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Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 20670 


Ted White, Head, Employee Development; Wanda Denton, Employee Development 
Specialist 

Office: Naval Building 463, Civilian Personnel Department 

Telephone: (301) 863-3734/3735 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

Telephone: (202)676-7024 A 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 


Naval Graduate Dental School, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Commanding Officer: Captain Harry C. Pebly, USN 
Education Director: Captain Robert Cassidy, USN 
Office: Building 122 
Telephone: 295-0064 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: (202)676-7024 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty and graduate study at the Nav 
uate Dental School 


al Grad 


Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. 20640 
Edward Drinks, Head, Training Division 
Telephone: (301)743-4506 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: (202)676-7024 
Open to everyone by permission of the officer in charge of the station 


Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Md. 21402 
Frank Draper, Head, Training Division 
Telephone: (301) 267-3454 
Representative for the University: Laurie Berrett 
Telephone: (202) 676-7398 
Open to military personnel, civilian government employees, and to othe 


mission 
Cardero 


rs by P7 


David W. Taylor Naval Ship Research and Development Center, 
Md. 20007 


Don Haveland, Head, Training Division 
Office: Room 113A, Building 8 
Telephone: 227-2867 
Representative for the University: Laurie Berrett 
Telephone: (202)676-7398 
Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval 
Development Center and to others by permission 


d 
Ship Research 9" 


Naval Ships Engineering Command (see Prince Georges Center Building) 


Parklawn Building, Rockville, Md. 20852 


Education Director: Larry Livingston 
Office: Room 3A25, 5600 Fishers Lane 
Telephone: 443-7690 
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lepresentative for the University: Robert Engle 
Telephone: (202)676-7025 


"Pn to employees of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and to 
"ers by permission 


“cial Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 


director, Center for Continuing Education: Eric Levi 


Office: Room 4-L-11, Annex Building, Division of Training and Career 
Development, 6401 Security Boulevard 

. Telephone: (301)594-4529 

"Presentative for the University: John Williams 

. Telephone: (202)676-7029 

en to employees of the Social Security Administration and to others by permission 


Yestinghouse Defense and Electronic Systems Center, Baltimore, Md. 21203 


“anager, Education and Technology Training: Stanley F. Block 


Office: Baltimore-Washington International Airport, Box 1693 
Telephone: (301) 765-7441/7442 

“presentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: (202)676-7024 

Pen to Westinghouse employees and to others by permission 


"RGINIA 


"ystal City, Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 22203 
“cluding: Jefferson Plaza; Crystal Square; Crystal Mall; Crystal Plaza: National 
, venter) 
Ry Campus Education Office: Betty Kirkpatrick 
Crystal Mall #3, Room 101 
, Telephone 697-7644 
"Presentative for the University: William C. Robinson 
l'elephone: 676-7064 


Pen to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and others on 
Pace-available basis. 


‘itfax High School, 3500 Old Lee Highway, Fairfax, Va. 22030 
"iistant Principal: Patrick L. Laing 
*lephone: 591-3525, -8350; Ext. 69 


"Presentative for the University: William C. Robinson 
*lephone: 676-7064 


S. Army Engineer Center and Fort Belvoir, Va. 22060 
Nation Director: Allen C. Reed 
Office: Building T-1483 

*lephone: 664-6980 


"tesentative for the University: Herbert Berthold 
| *lephone: 676-7014 


t to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by permission 
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Langley High School, 6520 Georgetown Pike, McLean, Va. 22101 


Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 
Telephone: 676-7064 
Open to all qualified students 


Lynchburg Virginia Center, First and Merchants Bank Building, Room 606 
Lynchburg, Virginia 24504 


Resident Coordinators: K. Dallas Wade 
Telephone: (804)845-6035 

and Patricia Mallis 
Telephone: (804) 846-1262 

Representative for the University: Alvin C. Jensen 
Telephone: 676-7020 


The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20310 


Director of the Pentagon Education Center, Chairman of the Armed Forces Educ" 
tion and Training Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the U.S. Arm 
Philip F. Strauss 

Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 

Telephone: 694-4514 


U.S. AIR FORCE 

Education Officer: Edwin Corbin 
Office: Room 5E410, Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-1863 or 697-7074 


Representative for the University: William C. Robinson, Room 3C155, Pentago? 
Pentagon Telephone: 694-4514 
University Telephone: 676-7064 

Open only to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


U.S. Geological Survey National Center, Topographic Division, 12201 Sunnis? 


Valley Drive, Reston, Va. 22092 

Education Officer: Ellen Antholis, Employee Benefits Officer 
Telephone: 860-6221 

Representative for the University: Laurie Berrett 
Telephone: 676-7398 


Westgate/ Westpark Education Center, Rt. 123, Tyson’s Corner, 
McLean, Va. 22101 
Personnel Services Administrator: Martha McGee 
Office: Personnel Office, MITRE Corporation 
Telephone: 827-6671 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 
Telephone: 676-7064 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF EDUCATION COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 
District of Columbia Public Schools 


ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, 13TH & UPSHUR ST., N.W. 


Representative for the University: George D. Loines 
Telephone: 676-7046 
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WOODSON HIGH SCHOOL, 45TH & EADS ST., N.E. 


tepresentative for University: George D. Loines 
Telephone: 676-7046 


Marles Tri-County Center, Waldorf, Md. 20601 


Maurice Dunkle, Program Counselor 
Office: Thomas Stone High School (Open 4-7 p.m.) 
, Telephone: (301)843-6461 
*Presentative for the University: Kay Malone 
Telephone: (202)676-7249 


CALVERT COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRINCE FREDERICK, MD. 20678 


David L. Brown, Director of Personnel Services 
Office: Calvert County School Board, Dares Beach Road 
Telephone: (301)535-1700 


CHARLES COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LA PLATA, MD. 20646 


Roy Yanosh, Director of Personnel Services 
Office: Charles County Board of Education, Health and Education Building 
Telephone: (301)934-4671 


ST. MARY'S COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LEONARDTOWN, MD. 20650 


Kenneth D. Rigby, Supervisor in Personnel 
Office: St. Mary’s County School Board of Health Building 
Telephone: (301)475-8971 


"ince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 


'aurice Erly, Coordinating Supervisor of Staff Development and In-Service Training 
Office: Prince Georges County School Board 

Telephone: 627-4800, Extension 218 

resentative for the University: Kay Malone 
Telephone: 676-7249 


"DEwATER CENTER 


"Orge Washington University Tidewater Center: James Noel, Assistant Dean 
Office. 2019 Cunningham Drive, Hampton, Va. 23666 

tlephone: (804) 838-8444 
L1 to any qualified individual 
.'5$ the cities in the Tidewater area of Virginia and the following government 
"allations: 


""p Elmore, Norfolk, Va. 23511 

"ication Officer: Captain Jeffrey Andrews, USMC 
Telephone: (804)444-6440 

ott Eustis, Va. 23604 

"lation Director: Michael A. Yannitello 
*lephone: (804)878-5508 

"t Lee, Va. 23801 


“eral Education Director: William Brantley 
*lephone: (804)734-2605 
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Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 

Education Director: Charles D. Fritts 
Telephone: (804)727-2454 

Fort Story, Virginia Beach, Va. 23459 

Education Director: E.F. Bolick 
Telephone: (804)422-7151 


Guided Missile School/Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, Dam Neck, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 23461 


Educational Advisor: William Eberling 
Telephone: (804)425-4473 


Educational Director (Base): E. R. Case 
Telephone: (804)425-4555 
Langley Air Force Base, Va. 23365 
Education Services Officer: Robert J. Dewey 
Telephone: (804)764-2962 
NASA-Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 23365 
Head, Training and Education Services Branch: Malcolm P. Clark 
Telephone: (804)827-2611 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 
OIC, PSA; Roy Day 
Telephone: (804) 444-1048 
Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va. 23460 


Educational Services Officer: E. F. Boyser 
Telephone: (804)425-2182 


NCFA: John Quane 
Telephone: (804)425-3129 


Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 23521 


Educational Services Officer: Chief B. R. Thoerig 
Telephone: (804)464-7811 


Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23512 
Training Director: W. H. Schenk 
Telephone: (804)444-4912 
Naval Weapons Station, Yorktown, Va. 23491 
Director of Training: William A. Jackson 
Telephone: (804)887-4831 
U.S. Atlantic Fłeet, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


Educational Services Officer: Lt. J. O'Briant 
Telephone: (804)444-6945 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 


US. Coast Guard, Res. Training Center, Yorktown, Va. 23491 


0f-Duty Education Officer: Jim Liss 
Telephone: (804)898-3500, Ext. 336 


US. Naval Regional Medical Center, Portsmouth, Va. 23708 
taining Officer: Eugene Rogers 

Telephone: (804)397-6541, Ext. 583 
Us, Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


NCFA: W. Holmgren 
Telephone: (804)444-7020 
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'OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


following pages contain listings and descriptions of courses offered by the 
Partments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. Coursés 

ing the designation "campus course" are normally offered only on campus. 
* courses as here listed are subject to change. The University reserves the 
nt to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees shown 
"tin, 


PLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
*LLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


First-group courses—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 
"ents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the 
šor and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain 
sances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate 
"Mlencies or as prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be tak- 
for graduate credit. 
Second-group courses—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
“ents in the junior and senior years. Except for accounting courses, they 
Y be taken for graduate credit only upon approval, at the time of registra- 
“4 of the dean and the instructor. Such approval is granted with the pro- 
9n that students must complete additional work to receive graduate credit. 
Third-group courses—Courses numbered above 200 are planned primarily 
Braduate students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to 
“ified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 


OOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


lrses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 
Ugh certain courses may be taken for graduate credit with the advance 
Oval of the instructor and the dean. Courses numbered 201 to 300 are 
“hed for graduate credit and may in certain instances be taken by qualified 
“*rgraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 400 are primarily for 
“Oral students. 
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SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completi" 
Of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of s 

course. Thus, a year course giving three semester hours of credit each seme, 
ter is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three semester hours ? 
credit is marked (3). A semester hour may be defined as one 50-minute per" 
of class work or one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used by the University for course designations 


Acct 
AmCv 
Anat 
Anes 
Anth 
ApSc 
Art 
ArTh 
Bioc 


Accounting 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 
Anesthesiology 
Anthropology 
Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 
Biochemistry 
Biological Sciences 
Business Administration 
Cartography 
Chemistry 


Child Health and Development 


Chinese 

Civil Engineering 
Classics 

Clinical Engineering 
Computer Science 
Dermatology 

Economics 

Education 

Education Policy 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Administration 
Engineering Science 
English 

English as a Foreign Language 
Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Experimental Humanities 
Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 

Geodesy 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Geophysics 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Gerontology 

Health Care Sciences 
Health Services Administration 
History 


HKLS 


Idis 
IAf 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Law 
Mgt 
Math 
ME 
M&PA 
Mee 
Micr 
MStd 


Human Kinetics 

and Leisure Studies 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
International Affairs 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Law 

Management Science 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering _ 
Medical and Public Affairs 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Oceanography 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 

Oral Biology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 

Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 
Portuguese 1 
Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

Psychology , 
Public Administration 
Radiological Sciences 
Radiology 

Regulatory Policy 
Religion 
Service-Learning Program 
Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sociology 

Spanish 
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| SpEd Special Education TCom  Telecommunication Operations 
SpDr Speech and Drama U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
Stat Statistics Urol Urology 
| Surg Surgery WStu Women’s Studies 
\ccounting* 


airman: A. J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting; Government 209, Telephone 676- 
"es 


Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for graduate 
t. Accounting courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for under- 
Mduate credit. 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 


Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses and re- 
ports; the accounting measurement and communications of significant eco- 
nomic and financial data. Prerequisite: sophomore status. Acct 1 is pre- 
requisite to Acct 2. Students who have received credit for a similar fi- 
nancial accounting course cannot receive credit for Acct 1. 


220 Management Accounting (3) 


The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of management; 
understanding of how accounting influences resource allocation decisions 
in the organization. Prerequisite: Acct 201. 


lnerican Civilization? 


petor: B.M. Mergen, Professor of American Civilization; P101, Telephone 676- 
LI 


71—72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) (campus course) 


Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. 


192 The American Cinema (3) 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Speech and 
Drama Department. History and criticism of American films. The course 
will enable the student to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to 
express the evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand the role of 
films in the context of American culture. 


197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) 


Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the History Depart- 
ment. Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical 


. 
aly Qualified degree candidates from schools other than the School of Government and Business 
istration, who have the necessary prerequisites, can register for up to 12 hours in courses offered 


R Accounting, Business Administration, and Management Science Departments. 
Ministered by the American Studies Program. 
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data through recorded interviews. Examination of major published n» 
in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects 
Washington area. 


271 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3) iss 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teacbinb 
introduction to bibliography. 


Anthropology n Sue i 


1 
Chairman: Victor Golla, Associate Professor of Anthropology; X-102, Telephone 6 
6075 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 
Anth 1: survey of human origins, physical evolution, and culture histo 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles © 
tural behavior. 


n 


155 Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3) 


Joint offering of the Anthropology and Religion Departments. Th 
religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world religions wit 
phasis on preliterate societies; religious processes and change. 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) 


Analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, 
nomic, and political systems. 


165 Introduction to Folklore (3) a 
History of folklore studies in Europe and America; terminology 
study of different folk genres. Same as AmCv 165. 


171 Native Peoples of North America (3) con 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of the 
tinent's culture areas. 


185 Latin American Archeolo 3 
a eri rc gy (3) paleo- 


Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the south 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Focus on Andean ted 
America in even years, on Meso-America in odd years. May be repe? 
for credit. 


Applied Science cho T - 


Interdepartmental offerings. School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


115 Engineering Analysis III (3) 
Solution of engineering problems using concepts from probability 
tistics, including random variables, distribution functions, ™ 
il expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hypothesis 
i correlation, and regression. This methodology applied to pro 


and 56? 
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structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product quality, 
equipment reliability, engineering management, and societal engineering. 
Prerequisite: Math 32. 


211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables including con- 
tour integration, conformal mapping, inversion integral, and boundary- 
value problems. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


212 Analytical Methods in Engineering Il (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering problems 
including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue problems, generalized 
Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. Prerequisite: ap- 
proval of department. 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 
Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial value problems in 
engineering involving wave propagation, diffusion processes, and potential 
distributions. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering including Ritz and 
Galerkin approximation methods of boundary-value problems. Aspects 
of linear integral equations arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite: 
approval of department. 


215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 
Advanced methods in solution of boundary-initial value problems in 
engineering, including characteristics, wave propagation, and Green's func- 
tions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213. 


216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 
Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to approximate 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems in engineering; 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems of mechanics; 
(3) applications of elements of functional analysis in engineering and 
Science. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


hairman: L.F. Robinson, Professor of Art; Building H, Telephone 676-6085 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric 
to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 
Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican age. Art 72: 19th century 
to the present. 


109 19th-Century Art in Europe (3) 
110 Contemporary Art (3) 
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112 Egypt and the Ancient Civilizations (3) 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 


113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 


115 Christian Iconography (3) 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 
Christian to modern times. 


117 Medieval Art I (3) 
Early Christian and Byzantine. 


120 Art of China and Japan (3) 


129-30 Principles of Museum Work (3-3) 


^ ^ u- 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of m d 
seum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conse 
tion, and educational service. 


141 Interior Design (3) 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and ensemble lay 
out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) a 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and oth 
crafts. 


203 Primitive Art (3) 


242 Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) 
Art and archeology program in Italy. 


2 cesta? (O 
Chairman: S.O. Schiff, Professor of Zoology; Bell 301A, Telephone 676-6090 


Biological Sciences 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (campus col 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological princ. 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in the environment. Prered 


to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $18 per semester. 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) (campus course) " 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Biological e t 
and principles are demonstrated through consideration of the plant P be 
organism. BiSc 12: Beginning principles of inheritance, developmen 'gub- 
havior, physiology, systematics, and evolution, using animals as the 
ject of investigation; designed to furnish a base for advanced stv aterial 
biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. M 
fee, $24 per semester. 


33 Plants and People (3) (campus course) people 
A study of the multidimensional relationship between plants and image 
past and present. Lectures, observation-discussion sessions, multi 
audiovisual presentations. 


| S 


lusiness Administration* 


Chairman: S.F. Divita, Professor of Business Administration; Government 301, 
'lephone 676-6115 


% 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 


Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. 


161 Commercial Law (3) 


Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in business ac- 
tivity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, bank- 
ruptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in business decision-mak- 
ing. 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 


Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
labor-management relations. (A required course for the Master of Arts in 
Education and Human Development, with a concentration in Human 
Resource Development.) 


210 The Personnel Manager (3) 


N 


N 
Ww 
na 


9? have 


The personnel manager and his or her place in the organization, relation 
to other executives, policy role and relations with chief executive. Prob- 
lems of the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: BAd 208 or permis- 
sion of instructor. (A required course for the Master of Arts in Education 
and Human Development, with a concentration in Human Resource 
Development.) 


Leadership and Executive Development (3) 

Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; execu- 
tive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 200 or permission of in- 
structor. (A required course for the Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development, with a concentration in Human Resource Develop- 
ment.) 


Current Issues in Unionism, Collective 

Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 

Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 212. (A required course 
for the Master of Science in Special Studies, with a concentration in Em- 
ployment Policy and Human Resource Studies.) 

Financial Management (3) 

Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, obtaining and 


managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering income, se- 
curity arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 231. (An elective course for the 


Urs ‘ 5.5 os 

», *duate courses listed here are open to degree candidates for the Master of Science in Administra- 
> Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Science in Special Studies, and Master of Arts in 
s, “tion and Human Development, as indicated under the appropriate course listing. Fully qualified 


he © candidates from schools other than the School of Government and Business Administration, 


the necessary prerequisites, can register for up to 12 hours in courses offered by the Ac- 


tati : : 
"ng, Business Administration, and Management Science Departments. 
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Master of Science in Special Studies, with a concentration in Telecom 
munication Policy.) 


Advanced Marketing Management (3) 


For MBA students in concentrations other than marketing. Case analys* 
of complex marketing problems. Current developments in marketing pra Í 
tice. The relationship of marketing to environmental forces and — 
business functions. Prerequisite: BAd 240. (An elective course for t y 
Master of Science in Special Studies, with a concentration in Telecom 
munication Policy.) 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) 


> : s. 
Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement program 


Planning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acquisitions. her 
phasis on federal government policy with comparison of buying àt ot 
governmental levels and the pri ctor. (An elective course for t 4 
Master of Science in Special Studies, with a concentration in Telecom 
munication Policy.) 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 


Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational ud 
ships. Design, establishment, and execution of project management "m 
and procurement processes. Developing adequate intercontractual eec 
relationships within the environment of public procurement. Manageme 
of projects under contract. (An elective course for the Master of Scien 
in Special Studies, with a concentration in Telecommunication Policy.) 


Cartography* Nue aa 


nd 
Program Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy: ? 
Oceanography; Building F, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


1 Cartography I (3) nem 
Introduction to the fundamental concepts and practical application 
cartography. Prerequisite: Math 3, 6, or equivalent. 


2 Cartography II (3) Vcl 
Aerial photography, modern topographic and hydrographic mapp Apro- 
charting, thematic maps, map reliability, planning and design an 

duction. Prerequisite: Cart 1. 


102 Elements of Remote Sensing (3) 


Basic elements of remote sensing. Emphasis on the electrom 


spectrum, infrared photographic systems, thermal systems, er 


agnetic 
a 
of multispectral photography and thermal imagery. General iya- 
istics of satellite remote sensing. Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2 (Or 

lent experience), Geod 17, and Math 31. 


oS 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 


po See: 
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104 Photo-interpretation (3) 
Interpretation of topographic, vegetative, hydrologic, and man-made fea- 
tures. Civil and military applications. Applications to urban planning 
and urban-industrial patterns. Use of satellite imagery and remote sens- 
ing data. Color aerial photographs and underwater photography. Pre- 
requisite: Cart 102, Geod 17, Math 31. 


107 Physiography (3) 
Development of physiographic concepts; the earth's crust, weathering, 
climate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice processes; glacia- 
tion; physiographic regions. 


108 Climatology (3) 
Causes for climate and weather, air mass movements, water mass move- 
ments, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, subtropics, humid and 
dry continentals, subarctics. 


111 Cartographic Techniques (3) 
Techniques and procedures, field methods, evaluation of source material, 
use of scribing and contact screens in color separation, shaded relief, 
and reproduction. Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Cart 2, Geod 12, 
Math 3, 6 (or equivalent experience). Note: The charge for this course 
is $303 which includes $282 for tuition and $21 for materials. 


113 Map Design (3) 
Functional requirements of various kinds of maps. Principles of human 
perception and visual communication. Influence of reproduction proc- 
esses on map design. Optimizing results within constraints of available 
source material, equipment, time, money, manpower, and reproduction 
process. Changing tradition of map design. Influence of experimental 
work and progress in the commercial and fine arts on map design. Role 
of map design in mapping organizations. Prerequisite: Cart 107 and 111. 


115 Cartometrics I (3) 
Examination of the application of automatic computing systems to car- 
tography. Course will cover batch processing and time sharing and ded- 
icated mini-computer systems as well as digitigers, plotters, and graphic 
terminals. Prerequisite: Cart 1, 2. 


116 Cartometrics II (3) 
Analysis of cartographic computing programs, cartographic data struc- 
tures and automated mapping data bases. Examination of FORTRAN 
programming methods as they apply to cartography. Preparation of 
coordinate transformation programs, map projection programs, and plot- 
ting software. Prerequisite: Cart 115, Geod 106, or equivalent experience. 
Laboratory fee for computer use. 


120 Computer Mapping I (3) 
The analysis and application of computer mapping methods; techniques 
for the automation of data bases and the creation of computer generated 
map output. Students will develop application programs in laboratory ses- 
sions. Prerequisite: Cart 115, 116. Laboratory fee for computer use. 
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121 Computer Mapping II (3) 
Advanced applications of computer mapping methods and applications that 
include 2- and 3- dimensional automated plotter programs. Course M 
include laboratory sessions and students will develop an advanced seminal 
project. Prerequisite: Cart 120. Laboratory fee for computer use. 


125 Marine Cartography (3) 
Exploring the extended and imaginative symbology required to depict ? 
visually opaque environment characterized by sparsity of data; 
thematic aspects of oceanographic mapping. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


126 Topographic Mapping (3) 
Application of control surveys and photogrammetry to topographic map 
ping. National Map Accuracy Standards. Systematic application of 8 
graphic names. Field completion. Feature classification and symbolizatioD: 
Map compilation and color separation. Comparison of American 1: 
foreign topographic maps and methodologies. Prerequisite: Cart 107, 5 
Geod 12, 13. 


128 Thematic Mapping (3) 
Analysis of the thematic map as a means of communicating qual 
and quantitative data. The function and design of base maps for ' 
matic overprints. Source material research, analysis and manipulatio® 
Map layout and symbol design. Experimental studies to compare t 
data the cartographer intends to communicate with the map and tha 


itative 
r the 


actually extracted by the reader. Prerequisite: Math 31, Cart 111, a? 
Geod 106. 


Techniques in Remote Sensing (3) 5 
The application of remote sensing to earth resource studies with e 
phasis on the physical characteristics of electromagnetic radiation, 1 
tispectral sensing, and photographic and digital image analysis. Satellite s 
tems and the cartographic treatment of remote sensing data. Prereq¥! 
Cart 102, Math 31, and Phys 1 or 3. 


site: 


135 Cartographic Photography and Printing (3) 
Historical development of map printing since the introduction of 
raphy. Comparison of printing processes. Contact and camera P hic 
raphy. Light sources for the darkroom and exposure. PhotograP 
emulsions, sensitometry and densitometry. Phototypography. Compar? 
of color-proofing methods. Registration systems. Plate making Pity 
work. Preparation of specifications for contractual printing. x; 
control and other managerial problems. Prerequisite: Cart 111. 


140 Sensitometry of Photomapping (3) 
Construction of tone reproduction curves; optimization of P £ 
presentation; evaluation of photo materials, equipment, and systems. 
requisite: Math 31, Phys 1. 


ic 
notograph® 


142 Mechanics and Kinetics of the Photographic Process (3) 
Light, optics, and photometry as applied to the photographic Pi 
sensitometry and densitometry for quality control and assurances 2 
slicing; image enhancement; auto- and self-dodging; antivegnetting 


Chemistry 


Chairman: R.E. Wood, Professor of Chemistry; Corcoran 105, Telephone 676-6121 


"IYSICAL SCIENCE 


3—4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 
(campus course) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in physi- 
cal, biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to Chem 
4 but both courses must be satisfactorily completed to fulfill the meaning- 
ful initiation requirement. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 


5-6 Contemporary Science (3—3) 


Nonlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Survey covering topics 


in contemporary science: population control, pollution, drugs, food addi- 
tives, etc. 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) (campus course) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary 
course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequisite 
to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: 
Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. 


201 Environmental Science and Technology (3) 


Chemistry and physics of environmental pollution; emphasis on water 
and air pollution. Instrumental techniques and their limitations. Students 
present papers emphasizing chemical and physical aspects of an environ- 
mental pollutant. 


I i 
-hinese 


** East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


N * 
Wil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


irman: A.B. Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Tompkins 
» Telephone 676-6749 


Wi, ENGINEERING 


168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 


Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing 
capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120 Introduc- 
tion to the Mechanics of Solids (3) and ME 126 Fluid Mechanics (3). 


91 
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| 

| 

1] 

! i 

| 191 Metal Structures (3) 
i Principles of the design of metal structures; structural elements; conne 
| tions; specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. Prereq" 
i site: CE 122 Structural Theory II (3). 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of rel? 
forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elemen 
methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 121 Structural Theory I (3). 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3) 


Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of ad 
vanced structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plast 
design principles, box type girders, cable systems, composite girders, 
special topics. Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. 


202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) | 
* . * Ü 
Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception E 
design of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, um, 
strength and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safe 
considerations, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 


SS MÀ 1 a a e 


203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) | 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structure’ 
design in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, 9 
precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 


Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied t 

ysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile foundatl™” 
retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and wale" 
front structures. Problems associated with subsurface exploration, de 
watering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: approval of 


partment. 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
Operational and structural failure mechanisms; instability, fracture; 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability of failure. AS pili- 
of probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and relia 
ty, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 


Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mec 


stresses 
panics, 


i b : te 
(3) structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for repe? f 


loads, or (5) advanced structural applications. May be repeate d 
credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 Methods of Structural Analysis o» of 
approval of department. Topic to be announced in the Schedule 
Classes. 


255 Coastal Processes (3) 


Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment propo 
and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment budge ca 
sponse of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, mechan, 
bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stabiliza 


sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


rties 
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258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis and design of flexible 
structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore drilling plat- 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations equip- 
ment. Prerequisite: CE 252 General Structural Dynamics (3) or equivalent; 
CE 257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I (3). 


261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general lin- 
ear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bending 
stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific applications. 
Prerequisite: graduate status. 


263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns and 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling of 
plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened structures; effect 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status. 


271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 

Introductory course designed to acquaint the student with some physical 
concepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechanics. 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions of a 
fluid media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion around 
two- and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introduction 
to thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movement 
of bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of de- 
partment. 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refrac- 
tion, diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow- 
water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. 
Wave generation by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation between 
theory and measurements. Wave-breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: 
ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) interfacial 
(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and coastal engi- 
neering, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated for credit. Pre- 
requisite: approval of department. 


NGINEERING SCIENCE 


203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 


Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; cor- 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin 
Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Pre- 
requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 
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206 Technology and Human Needs (3) 


Sociology of science and technology, the solar systems and earth, populi 
tion, nonrenewable resources, renewable resources, energy, nuclear 
ergy, renewable energy conversion, environment, productivity, transport?” 
tion. Prerequisite: approval of department. 

208 Energy Conservation (3) 
Methods of conserving energy without sacrificing productivity and the 
quality of life. Conservation methods in the home, in transportation, 
industrial, manufacturing, and commercial sectors. Second law of tht 
modynamics from a conservation viewpoint. Construction methods 
low-energy consumption in large and small edifices. Environmental effec 
and low-fuel consumption in ground and air transportation. Greenhouse 
and natural fertilizers. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


221 Theory of Elasticity 1 (3) 
Introduction to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, linear 00% 
stitutive relations, formulation of boundary value problems, variation? 
principles; torsion and bending of prismatical rods, plane problems 
elastostatics. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


229 Transformations in Materials (3) 


Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, lattice de 
fects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, ph E 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic tra 
formations. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


231 Structure of Materials (3) 


Space lattices, crystal structures, planes, directions, an-isotropy, texture 
and preferred orientations, stereographic projections, Bragg’s law, 
techniques, moving crystal diffraction, Debye-Scherrer method, x-ray 
trometry, electron microscopy, bonding energy of crystals, lattice en i 
lattice vibrations, free electron theory, zone theory, alloy theories, C 
ductors, insulators and semiconductors, magnetism, resistivity, defects 
metals. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


234 Composite Materials (3) : 
Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechanie 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing = 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinfore E 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersi? 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


239 Physical Ceramics (3) 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of Cer 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures; sinte 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction rate theory; ad 
tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids; M; o 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equilibria 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


240 Fracture Mechanics (3) 


Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, ough- 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture pe i 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit appr cent 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison O' 
continuum theories. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261. 


amic 
ring 


mechanics 
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263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) 
Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; solutions 
to the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties of at- 
mospheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion problem; 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of de- 
partment. 


264 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II (3) 
Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, temperature, 
pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transfer; large-scale 
features of atmospheric circulation; regional features of atmospheric circu- 
lation; micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


Theoretical Acoustics I (3 

Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; waves 
in infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between layered 
media and between media in relative motion; sound radiation from 
simple solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts 
and enclosures; elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: 
ME 221, ApSc 213, or equivalent. 


Random Process Theory I (3) 


Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto- 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear systems; 
mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and level crossings 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: 


EngS 203 or approval of department. 


272 Random Process Theory II (3) 


Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, diffusion, 
and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic con- 
trol; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in commu- 
nication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic linearization 
and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. 


273 Time Series Analysis (3) 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and cross- 
correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey and direct filter- 
ing methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length and digitization; 
variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applications in 
modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of department. 


274 Environmental Noise Control (3) 


Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man, practi- 
cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation system 
noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile and truck 
noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by structural 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


275 Theoretical Acoustics II (3) 


General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, viscous and 
heat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneous wave 
equation; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles; radi- 
ation from moving sources; scattering and diffraction of sound by ob- 
stacles; introduction to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric 
acoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 270. 
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276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of measure 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustical and 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques 
flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


277 Physical Acoustics (3) 
Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propag? 
tion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations, P!© 
electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deform 
able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) , 
: : , in 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methodology 5 
psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmental noise à 
its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonau 
system response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) d 
Man-machine interface, effects of physical stress on human behavior A 
performance, life support system, learning and conditioning of phys! 
stress. 


280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen cu, 
areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and pr 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


from such 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 3 
Uses of computers in engineering and science; numerical interpolis 
tion, integration and differentiation; least squares approximations $.. 
application to data fitting; roots of polynomials; eigenvalue and eige 
vector problems; solution of systems of linear equations; ordinary : 
ferential equations; introduction to solution of partial differential ed i 
tions; applications to initial and two-point boundary value problems g 

engineering mechanics and other areas of engineering. Prerequisite: 

proval of department. 


285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 


Formulation of the finite element method through variational prin 
ciples for structural and continuum mechanics problems. Pla: 

plane strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, thermal co 
tion, and potential flow. Techniques of constructing and assem 
characteristic elemental matrices, computer implementation of the 
element method. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) sane 
n stiffer” 


Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay betwee ctures 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled Station 
a 


strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; © 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing th 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structura 
procedures. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


e desig? 
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287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 
Review of techniques for automated design including mathematical pro- 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; application of 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type struc- 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: ap- 
proval of department. 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


310 Aeroacoustics (3) 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic jet 
noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise, 
sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 
Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 
media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to in- 
tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, 
ME 215. 


313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 


Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, system 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission through 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite: 
EngS 270, 312. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ICAL ENGINEERING 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and 
continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effects 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
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216 Structural Dynamics (3) 


Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, Rayleigh 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural components: 
Straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandwich con 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, Wf 
motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. 


221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate-of-stral® 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible fll! P 
Laplace’s equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savart theo 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harmonic 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequ" 
site: approval of department. 


222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 5 
Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the lifting 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; vorteX : 
theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transonic airfoils, effc 
of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearized wing the!’ 
similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


227 Viscous Flow (3) 


: gate D ^ er 
Exact solution of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds numi" 
approximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques gii 
solution, stability of laminar flo Reynolds theory of turbulent stre?" 


applications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer. s. 


ory; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. PrereqU! 
ApSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. 


235 Compressible Flow (3) 
Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equat 
of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansion 
Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, holograph t" nic 
formation, Kármán Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transo 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows 
requisite: ApSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. 
Flow I (3) Not- 
ns in fluid flows. Gas dynamics of combustes 
uniform flow, mixing. Mechanisms of flow induction. App jon 
pumping, propulsion in water, air, and space, and thrust augment 
Prerequisite: ME 155 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) or equivalent. 


238 Energetics of Fluid Flow II (3) 
Wave processes and their utilization. Static, dynamic, and cry| 
pressure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers. Advanced conce! 
air and marine propulsion. Discussion of various concepts of flow ! 
tion, thrust generation, and environmental control. Prerequisite: 
or equivalent. 


248 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) -— 
Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, ~~ 
the-art limitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircraft s ob- 
nents, economic considerations, and iterations to final configuration 
tain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


ions 
s in 
role 
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257 Energy Technology I 
An overall view of energy technology, supply and demand, and the re- 
lation among energy, environment, and institutional problems. Regres- 
sion analysis, forecasting of supply and demand, energy systems model- 
ing, analysis of cycles, Second Law analysis, nuclear energy, and energy 
transmission. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


258 Energy Technology II 
Continuation of ME 257. Various forms of solar energy (e.g., heating and 
cooling, photovoltaics, wind, biomass, ocean thermal gradients), tidal 
energy, geothermal energy, energy and food production, energy systems 
design, and energy policy. Prerequisite: ME 257. 


270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and 
performance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. 


271 VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based 
on momentum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; transi- 
tion aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation with 
flight data; ground-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities cri- 
teria; elements of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequi- 
site: approval of department. 


273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 


Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
trol, stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 
linearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


274 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. 


275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 
ics, Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
requisite: approval of department. 


276 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 
First- and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 
theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits by 
weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 
of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 
space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
Current problems and methods in high angle of attack stability and con- 
trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack region above the stall. 
Influence of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamic parameters on the 
poststall stability and control of aircraft. Employment of current experi- 
mental techniques and development of equations pertaining to developed 
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spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 275 or approval ° 
department. 

280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) 

Thermodynamic systems; Gibbs equation; potentials, thermodynamic I8 
tionships, equilibrium and stability... Statistical thermodynamics; probabil’ 
and macrostates; properties of perfect gases, mixtures and crystals. à 
ments of kinetic theory and its application to transport properties. Int 
duction to relativistic thermodynamics, Application to chemical reactio! 
thermal radiation, magnetic, electric and solid systems. Prerequisite: 
proval of department. 

281 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 1 
Molecular theories of gases; thermodynamic properties and Boltzmann y^ 
tegro-differential equation, the H-theorem and entropy; equations of S! b 
and potentials; the equation of change and velocity distribution on 
equilibrium; transport properties. Field theory. Constitutive, balance, # 
Gibbs equations. Variational principles. Application to transport proce 
in engineering systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. 

290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) b 
Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of disc. 
particles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell dem, 
tion of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular inter 
tions, free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction 
diffusion, viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases 
low density. Prerequisite: ME 280. 

297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Prerequisite: approval of department. 


298 Research (arr.) 

Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) b- 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying €X? 
ination. May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Classics i L- 


É ; ' 7 
Chairman: J.E. Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics; T-204, Telephone 6 
6125 
21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) (campus course) : 
Grammatical essentials of the language; readings selected from -— 
and modern texts; basic audio-lingual drills for comprehension P 
pression. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 
23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3—3) (campus course) pasic 
Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to develop, "als 
skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and scholarly J 
to liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives. 


ast Asian Languages and Literatures 


airman: D.L. Lee, Assistant Professor of Chinese; Library 617, Telephone 676- 


1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) (campus course) 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar 
and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequi- 
site to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 

3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3—3) (campus course) 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar and 
spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and reading. 
Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Chin 4: Chin 
3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 

10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) (campus course) 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing imple- 
ments. No knowledge of the language required. May be repeated for 
credit. 
13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4—4) (campus course) 

Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chinese; development of reading 
ability in beginners' textbooks and newspapers. Primarily for graduate 
students who wish to acquire a reading knowledge without learning to 
speak or write the language. 


y 
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hairman: C.T. Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics; C-624, Telephone 676-6150 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in eco- 
Mics except Econ 217-18 and 220. 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, and problems in 
contemporary life. Econ 1: macroeconomics; Econ 2: microeconomics. 

101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 
Theories of national income determination and growth. 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial institu- 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. 

214 Economic Models for Energy Policy (3) 


Critical study of economic models relating to energy policy. Examination 
of assumptions, formulations, interpretations, and applications of these 
models, For graduate students in fields other than economics. Prerequisite: 
Econ 217 or equivalent. 


101 
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217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 

For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 217: pi" 

theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental P 

requisite waived. 

220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) t 
Survey of economic theory and its application to contemporary economi 
problems. Departmental prerequisite waived. 

236 Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources (3) 


, i < - - t 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment, and ni 
ural resources development and management. 


241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) 


Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and demas? 
Structural unemployment; occupational choice; labor market discrim” 
tion. 


243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) 


Developments leading to expansion of public investment in manpower " 
sources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly supported P 
grams. Open to undergraduates. 


247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) 


Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics durin’ 
alternate years. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equivalent. 


249 Industrial Organization—The Telecommunications Industry 


Structure, size, and importance of the telecommunications industry et 
ied in the context of its regulatory framework. Focus on differ 
segments of the telecommunications industry, and outline of "E 
technological, competitive, regulatory, and legislative developments: P 
requisite: Econ 101 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 


253 Productivity Analysis (3) 4 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and 8° 
ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. 

259 Income Distribution (3) 


f F T ^ "WX de : ing 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, includ 
analysis of policies related to income inequality. 


Education 3 I Pe 


Chairman: John Boswell, Professor of Education; C-504, Telephone 676-6940 


le 
Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution an d ered 
quate professional preparation are prerequisite to courses in education num 
from 201 to 400. 


100 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr) ed for 


Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat 
credit. 
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101 Career Choices in Education and Human Services (3) 


Introduction to the wide variety of careers available in education and 
human development services: early childhood through college, museum, 
rehabilitation, industry, publishing, community, recreation, tourism, and 
government settings. Visits to selected sites. 


112 Measurement and Evaluation (3) 
Basic evaluative measurement techniques: selection, administration and 
interpretation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluation proce- 
dures, statistical analysis. 


128 Children's Literature (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child development. 


133 Supervised Experience in Education and Human Development 
Services (3 to 6) 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) adult education and 
human resource development; (2) college student development experience; 
(3) higher education; (4) museum education; (5) counseling. Admission 
by permission of instructor. 


162 Foundations of Counseling (3) 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 


200 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr.) 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit. 


205 Foundations of Curriculum Development (3) 
For experienced teachers. Curriculum research and design, issues and 
trends, comparison of curriculum patterns, curriculum development in 
subject areas, and group consideration of current field-related problems. 


207 Curriculum Design: Procedures and Materials Organization (3 to 6) 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and classroom 
teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations. 


208 Human Development (3) 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout the life 
span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary re- 
search. 


209 Child Development (3) 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Practical 
implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge about 
childhood. 


210 Adolescent Development (3) 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavior. Prac- 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 
about adolescence. 
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212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to 
Survey Measurement and Research (3) 


Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. Emphasis on 
application and interpretation of data gathering techniques and descri 
tive statistics. 


213-14 History of Education (3—3) , 
Educ 213: education as a major factor in the development of world CIV 
ilization from the invention of writing to the industrial revolution. Ed" 
214: evolution of the American school system. 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3—3) 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies à? 
offerings of the school. 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to teach- 
ing strategies of elementary school teachers. 


222 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Early Childhood 
and Elementary School (3) 
Brief historical and psychological background of reading instruction; study 
and discussion of widely used approaches, methods, and materials 
teaching reading; collection and preparation of specific activities for t ve 


ing the various reading skills; demonstrations of classroom instructi 
techniques. 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction in Content Areas— 
Intermediate and Secondary School (3) 
Brief historical and psychological overview; need for teaching reading 9 
these levels; emphasis on basic diagnostic and instructional methods in 
techniques; teaching demonstrations of basic reading and study skills 
content subjects; study of “readability” of content materials; researc 
application of formulas. 


224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (K-6) (3) 
Classroom diagnostic techniques for elementary school teachers; 
tion of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpretatio ion 
formal and standardized tests as well as other measures of € ‘on 
study of materials; selecting and planning activities suitable for correct! 
of specific problems; application of readability formulas. Prerequisite 
least one previous course in reading. 


226 Reading in Secondary School (3) 
Extension of diagnostic and instructional techniques in Educ 223; 
tion of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpretation O 
mal and standardized tests; study and evaluation of materials and t€ a 
procedures; application of readability formulas; class demonstration 
teaching strategies. Admission by permission of instructor. 


construc 
f infor- 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) rob- 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important P 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. 
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228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 
Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, math- 
ematics, science, music, art, and physical education. 


233 Audiovisual Education (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use of 
audiovisual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) 
Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning and 
implementation, feedback information on both student and program. 


236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and im- 
plementation of self-instructional systems. 


237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) 
Application of systems techniques to the development of instructional pro- 
grams. A workshop design, using multi-media instruction. 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


242 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; 
legal controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 


243 Human Relations in Education and Management (3) 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
teacher, and other school personnel, parents, and community. 


245 School and Community (3) 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. 


247 Post-Secondary Career Education (3) 


Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems, and trends in 
vocational, technical, and occupational education in the United States, with 
emphasis on the community college. 


248 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 


250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) 


Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis interven- 
tion, self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and group counsel- 
ing. 


251 Foundations of Counseling (3) 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 
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252 Organization and Administration of 
Counseling Services (3) 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counseling 
services. Admission by permission of instructor. 


253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develo 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 


254 The Middle School (3) 


ee . j e 
Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, m 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the schoo 


for the preadolescent. 


255-56 Secondary Education (3—3) ra 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosophi 4 
bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to 0% 
temporary problems and practices. 

257 Career Development and Information (3) 

Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of work; E 
cedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and occUP 
tional information. 


258 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) 


Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal coU! 
ing. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling, inc 


psel- 
jud 


ing Educ 253 and 257. 

259 Administration of the Elementary and Secondary School (3) ; 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of administratio? 
including practices of modern schools. 

260 Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) i 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern superV* 
ry concepts, including practices in schools. 

261 Practicum in Counseling and Human Development (3) 


Intensive counseling experience under supervision. Emphasis on relatio 
ship dynamics, analysis, recommendations and follow-up. Separate - 

tions offered for counseling majors and human development majo 

Prerequisite: Educ 258. 


263 Human Resource Development: Training and Education (3) 


Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human IM 
development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate Lo 
fessional preparation or experience in training, education, and devè 

ment. 


3) 
264 Design of Training Programs in Human Resource Development ( 


d ‘ é ; ems 
Training, education, and development programs for various client syst 
will be planned using critical events conceptual model. Field work. 
requisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. 


269-70 School Business Management (3—3) ^ 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business D^ 


agement office in public education institutions. Educ 270: practicum 1 
ucational business management. 


tion" 
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275 School Finance (3) 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 
financing. 


276 Public Relations in School Administration (3) 
Purposes, gathering and developing materials, disseminating agencies, 
publicity media, public participation in policy-making. 

278 School Law (3) 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of teach- 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the 
group. 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in higher 
education in the United States. 


284 Administration of Higher Education (3) 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities; 
duties of trustees and administrators. 


285 Program Planning, Organization, and Coordination (3) 
Focus on the skills and knowledge needed by student affairs professionals, 
faculty advisors, and college administrators in planning, budgeting, and 
dealing with policy issues related to campus programming. Includes pro- 
gram proposal preparation. 


289 Organization and Administration of Reading Programs (3) 
For principals, assistant principals, supervisors, superintendents and read- 
ing teachers. Problems in planning, reorganizing and improving the total 
reading program. 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of present 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and mainte- 
nance problems. 

295 Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) 


Required of all candidates for master's degrees in education. Analysis of 
scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of research 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. 


297 Personnel Administration (3) 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing master's theses. 


302 Quantitative Methods III: Inferential Techniques (3) 


Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in education. 
Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission of in- 
structor. 


304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) 
Practical experience in supervision of instruction. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. 
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306 Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced Research Design (3) 
Required of all doctoral students in education. Evaluation and applic 
tion of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equiv® 
lent. 


316 Recent Developments in Elementary School Social Studies (3 to 6 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school soc 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Recent Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


320 Recent Developments in Elementary School Mathematics (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of colle£ 
reading programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques, prog" 
planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226 or equivalent, 2” 
permission of instructor. 


325 Curriculum Theory (3) 
Examination of reviews and research studies in curriculum theory. roe 
on trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and evaluatioP 


353 Counseling Older Persons (3) 
Special considerations and counseling emphases in regard to second c9 
reers, retirement adjustments, death and dying. 


354 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) 
Problems of and procedures for counseling culturally different clients: 
Emphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the United States. 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups 
Techniques and practice in group counseling. 


357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) zd 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, 
others working with children and adolescents. 


363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) 
Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self concept 
motivations. Implications for client adjustments and counseling strat 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


370 College Students and Their Community (3) " 
Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of m 
contemporary college student; college students’ interaction with 
vironment. Admission by permission of instructor. 


and 
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371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) 
General principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instructional me- 
dia for teaching at the college and university level. 


372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prerequisite: 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. 


373 The Community-Junior College (3) 


The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year colleges, 
and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns, and 
special problems of two-year colleges. 


374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. 


375 Foundations of College Student Development (3) 
College student development as an integral part of higher education pro- 
grams. 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructured 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. Ad- 
mission by permission of department, prior to registration. 


381 Adult Learning (3) 


Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning 
transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and social 
environment in adult education situations. 


382 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) 
Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing action- 
oriented learning situations in adult learning programs. 


383 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3) 
Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling skills for the hu- 
man resource development specialist and others in various Occupational 
settings. 

384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) 


Evaluation of adult learning programs in business, industry, government, 
voluntary and community organizations, and agencies. 


385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) 
Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations in higher 
education. 


386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) 


For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trends in the fields 
of adult education and human resource development. Admission of others 
by permission of instructor. 


387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) 
Program administration in school and non-school agencies, staff recruitment 
and development, fiscal operations, facilities, and maintenance of effective 
community relations. 
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389 Consultant-Client Relationships in Human Resource Development (3) 


Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client behaviors, f 
dilemmas using theory and field experience for individual and organize 
tional development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280 Program Planning ™ 
Adult Education (3); or approval of instructor. 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) 

Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the legal 
structure of higher education, religious concerns, students, faculty, 9” 
academic programs. 

391 College and University Curriculum (3) 4 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, 2” 
trends in the higher education curriculum. 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) 

Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, Pf 
gram budgets, and financial methods and practices. 

393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) 

Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and conferences 
Admission by permission of instructor. 

394 College and University Governance (3) : 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships 
in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. 


395 Problems and Practices in Educational Administrative 
Organization (3 to 6) 


Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evalu- 
ation of educational administration. 


399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) 


ic 
Application of the theories and principles of administration to the oc 
schools. Student participation with guidance by recognized regional P 
titioners. 


Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 
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Chairman; Raymond Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scien 
Tompkins 107, Telephone 676-6083 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


150 Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
(Formerly EE 152) ers 
Introduction to the structure of microprocessors and microcompurt 
Representation of information in the computer. Logic and storage dev? 
Processor structure, registers, transfer of information and pur » 
gramming in microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary electronic for 
terrupt structures, direct memory access. LSI and its implication pj- 
microcomputers, Arithmeter operations. Different microcomputer 
tectures. Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of instructor. 
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153 Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Introduction to switching logic and combinatorial circuits. Analysis of 
switching devices. Minimization techniques. Number systems and codes, 
encoders and decoders, logic and electronic design of functional digital 
units. Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to sequential circuits. 
Minimization of sequential machines. Design of synchronous, asynchro- 
nous, and pulse sequential circuits. State-assignment and covers. May be 
taken for graduate credit except by majors in computer science or com- 
puter heuristics, modeling, and numerical methods. 


201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 
Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; techniques for 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; Fourier 
and Laplace transforms, Inversion, integration in the complex plane. 
Sampling; discrete systems, Z-transforms, applications. Prerequisite: grad- 
uate status. 


202 Linear System Theory I (3) 
Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; system descrip- 
tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear operators; 
mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical and computer so- 
lutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state response. Pre- 
requisite: graduate status. 


203 Linear System Theory II (3) 
System properties; controllability and observability of linear systems; sen- 
sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfer- 
function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators. 
Linear composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. 


204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 

Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random proc- 
esses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems with 
stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for communica- 
tions, control theory, computer science. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equiv- 
alent. 


224 Electronics of Lasers (3) 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; inversion 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; or- 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Pre- 
requisite: EE 222 Physical Electronics II (3) or equivalent. 


Information Theory (3) 

Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication channels, chan- 
nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the perform- 
ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary symmetric chan- 
nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory. Prerequi- 
site: EE 204. 


242 Coding Theory (3) 
The PCM Communication System, mathematics of coding; groups, rings, 
and fields, linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndromes error 
correction and deletion capability, minimum distance: performance bounds 
of linear codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polynomial algebras and Galois 
fields, shift-register implementation, cyclic codes: implementation and per- 
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formance, BCH codes: encoding, decoding, minimum distance, the BCH de 
coding algorithm, burst-correction codes, convolutional codes, sequenti? 
and Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes. Prerequisite: EE 204. 


243 Communication Theory I (3) 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white Ga" 
sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent and no” 
coherent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, orthogonal, à 
coded systems; bounds on the performance of communications in Gaussi^" 
noise; comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: EE 204. 


244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes for efficient signalling for data sequences; effects of quantizing at 
the receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal and simplex ¢ 
communication. Convolutional codes; bounds on performance decoding 
sequential (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) algorithm’: 
Fading and dispersive channels, diversity techniques and their performat? 
Topics from analog communications. Prerequisite: EE 243. 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, estim? 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of sign. 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, aPP 1 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prerequ 
site: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. 


*250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) 
Essential elements of an electrical communication system, speech, 
and data signals; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, freque 
and pulse code modulation and comparative performance. Multipl! 
schemes, communication quality standards and objectives. Signal pow” 
noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic theory 
reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunication, m! 
wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. 


TV 
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*251 Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) de 
Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading ig 
switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and major des! ' 
considerations. Overall system design of microwave radio 
Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, lite 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, sat 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of significant para ble 
ters for a typical satellite communications link. Overall design of & es 
communicaion system. Digital transmission and terminals. Wide-ban 
transmission. Frequency allocation. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) it 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credi 


* EE 250 and 251 cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE 


201 Introduction to Computer Systems (3) 

Introduction to programming digital computers in assembly languages. 
Architecture of traditional von Neumann and stack-based computers. 
Techniques in machine control and memory addressing. Number systems 
and codes. Techniques of structured programming. Use of a higher-level 
procedural language. Stacks and recursion. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51, 
CSci 100 Introduction to Computer Science (3) or equivalent; and pro- 
gramming experience using an assembly language. 


Advanced Data Structures and High-Level Algorithms (3) 

Exchange sorting, binary search, sparse matrix transpose and multiplica- 
tion. Stack and queue insertion and deletion. List insertion and deletion, 
lists of available space. The boundary tag method, the Deutsch-Schorr- 
Waite algorithm, the Knuth-Morris-Pratt algorithm. Inorder, preorder, 
and postorder traversal of trees, alpha-beta pruning, Tarjans UNION 
and FIND. Depth-first and breadth-first search, Kruskal's algorithm, 
topological sorting, shortest paths in a graph. Quicksort, heap sort, radix 
sorting, merge sorting, sorting of files. Binary search trees, including AVL 
trees, B-trees and tries. Hashing and collision handling. Critical paths and 
PERT. Prerequisite: CSci 159 Programming and Data Structures (3). 


219 Interactive Computer Graphics I (3) 
Architecture and implementation of display and interaction devices. In- 
teractive graphics programming. Functional capabilities of graphics pack- 
ages. Implementing a graphics package. 2D and 3D viewing, clipping and 


transformations. Interaction techniques and human factors. Raster graphics 
scan-conversion algorithms. Hidden surface and hidden edge removal al- 
gorithms. Shading and texturing techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: CSci 159 Programming and Data Structures (3), former 
CSci 214 or permission of instructor. 


237 Computing Systems (3) 
Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed 
arithmetic units. Random access and associative memories; rotational 
storage devices; computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output 
channels and interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers. 
Introduction to multiple access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: 
CSci or EE 154 Digital Computer Design (3). 


255 Analysis and Correctness of Algorithms (3) 

(Formerly Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Programming) 
Basic tools of analysis of algorithms. Space and time measures, O(n) 
and O[f(n)], computer time versus programmer time. Divide-and-conquer, 
backtracking, branch-and-bound. Lower bounds on computations. NP- 
hard and NP-complete problems. Correctness, partial correctness, termi- 
nation, run-time errors. The inductive assertion method, verification con- 
ditions and their generation and proof. Applications to algebraic and 
assembly languages. Prerequisite: CSci 159 Programming and Data 
Structures (3), or former CSci 214. 


263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 
Design of computer systems software. Design and programming of an 
assembler and loader. Multiprogrammed job control, including linking, 
loading, linkage-edit, relocatability, region size, and status switching. De- 
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sign of dispatchers and monitors. Design of utility programs. Input-outp 
programming and control. Communications among components of W 
operating system. Prerequisite: CSci 208 Computer Programming (3); C 
159 Programming and Data Structures (3), or former CSci 214. 


Chairman: Sam Rothman, Professor of Engineering Administration; Staught? 
101, Telephone 676-7409. 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
The interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; concep 
tual foundations for interaction of human factors in individuals, groups 
and the social environment of engineering activities. Familiarization WI" 
typical activities of engineering managers and with factors bearing on 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social and 0f 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of engineers. This coU 
is preliminary to the complete management process studied in EAd 211-12 


160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Eco ic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, 
annual t or profit, internal rate of return, benefit/cost ratio, increme? 
tal analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflatio® 
depreciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the el 
countant's view, and before- and after-tax analysis. 


170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 4 
An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques importa? 
in engineering administration. Concepts of probability, statistics, 
operations research. 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) : 
Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget prepari 
tion and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, ! - 
administration of the contract to completion; considered from the bins 
points of the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technic? 
materials and services. 


207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 


Principles of managing human talent, the most vital resource in engineer 
ing or research; emphasis on principles, theory, and practical conside" 
tions of the personnel function for engineering managers, with practi¢ 

applications in an engineering administration environment. 


210 Engineering Law (3) 


Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The America” 
legal system, contracts and specifications, liability of profession? ry 
gineers, product liability, agency relationships, patent and proprie 
rights, special problems in research and developmental contracts. 


211-12 Engineering Administration (3—3) 


Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process; 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives 
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diction, policies, and characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of or- 
ganization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff, and com- 
mittees. Directing: leadership, managing human and material resources. 
Controlling: setting standards, evaluating performance, using system feed- 
back data for correction and improvement. Prerequisite: EAd 150 and 
160, or equivalent. 


Patent Law (3) 

A comprehensive and systematic introduction to the law of patents, trade 

secrets, trademarks, and copyright, including the preparation and prose- 

cution of patent applications. Management decisions involving intellectual 

property rights. The role of the research administrator in preserving and 

perfecting legal rights in innovations. 

Ethical Issues in Engineering Administration (3) 

Moral philosophy from which ethical considerations are derived; ethical 

issues and exemplary problems encountered in the administration of engi- 
ering and allied areas. Use of case study method to enhance students' 

ability to recognize ethical aspects of problem situations and to think 

analytically and synthetically about such aspects. 


221—22 Environmental Management (3-3) 
The spectrum of technical, economic, political, administrative, and social 
forces influencing the quality of our environment and the utilization of 
our resources. Review of governmental and industrial programs to combat 
pollution of the air, land, and water. Historical development of legislation 
dealing with environmental science and resource management. Review of 


pending legislation involving environmental and energy matters; theoreti- 
cal aspects of specific management problems; review of tools for decision 
making. 


Program Management (3) 

Programs and projects are widely used in industry and government to 
facilitate the Management of technical undertakings. Management science, 
the systems approach, and traditional managerial concepts are applied 
to a variety of typical cases. 


241 Construction Management I (3) 


Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications important to 
management. Construction estimating and cost allocation in heavy and 
building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. 


242 Construction Management II (3) 
Construction administration: organization, construction planning, and 
scheduling. Industrial relations and human factors in construction man- 
agement, work measurement, programming and progressing, project man- 
agement and control. 


243 Construction Management III (3) (campus course) 
Managerial problems associated with construction: optimal contractor de- 
cision-making; modeling and systems approach to construction manage- 
ment; the search for projects; selection of projects; bidding strategy. 

251 Management of Computer Organizations (3) (campus course) 
Planning, organizing, and control of computer operations. Management 
of a computer organization as an independent service bureau or as an in- 


tegral part of a larger organization. Supervision of professional and sub- 
professional computer personnel, Prerequisite: EAd 254. 
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253 Production Management (3) (campus course) 
Planning, organization, and control of production; forecasting technique? 
material management; methods of loading and scheduling production proc 
esses; electronic methods in production control. Organization and adminis 
tration of the plant engineering function with emphasis on maintenance 
control programs. 


254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 
Logic of computers, hardware and software, systems analysis for data proc 
essing applications, systems design, systems economics. Impact on decisio?" 
making, business, and society. 


255 Administration of Research and Development (3) ; 
The study of technological innovation as a vital part of the acquisition 
process; the role of the technical administrator in utilizing organization 
plans, and control to accomplish research and development objectives: 


261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) - 
Case studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems n 
engineering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course 
engineering economy, and permission of instructor. 


262 Finance for Engineers (3) (campus course) 
Exposition of the financial concepts encountered in engineering situation’ 
financial statements, costing, inventories, profitability analysis, depre! 
tion, credit, leasing, and capital formation. 


265 Transportation Management I (3) (campus course) ; 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and political considerations 
which shape transportation systems and their management. Course e 
terial focuses on industry and local, state, and federal government a 
grams in transportation. A management study of a local, regiona! 
national system will be required. 


266 Transportation Management II (3) (campus course) 
Legal aspects of transportation systems and their management. 


269 Elements of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (3) n 
Concepts and quantitative techniques of scientific method in solving 5 
ministrative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjective fact 
Managerial economics. Model building, testing, solving. Replace 
under certainty or risk. Control-general, control charts, sampling of 
spection. Experimentation to differentiate variables, build models-canon g. 
induction, statistical tests, analysis of variance, linear regression. ApP 
tion to nonmathematical formulations. 


ment 


Systems Analysis and Management I (3) 

The systems or holistic approach as a methodology for making 
and allocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, altern 
models, criteria, and feedback. 


decisions 
ative* 


282 Systems Analysis and Management II (3) oe theif 
Extension and elaboration of systems analysis techniques, including 
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application to industry, input-output structures, human behavior in organi- 
zations, and military situations. Prerequisite: EAd 281. 


283 Systems Engineering (3) (campus course) 
Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and nonlinear sys- 
tems analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. Introduction to optimiza- 
tion methods and systems simulation techniques. 


285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) (campus course) 


Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group eval- 
uation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate credit. 


287 Systems Modeling and Simulation (3) (campus course) 
Introduction to systems modeling and simulation dealing primarily with 
industrial, organizational, and control models. Emphasis on analyzing the 
system performance and designing an improved system using analytical 
or simulation techniques. Prerequisite: EAd 281, 283 or equivalent, and 
permission of the instructor. 


288 Technology Issue Analysis—The Engineering Approach (3) 
(campus course) 
A seminar for technical managers who need the contextual background 
and intellectual basis for addressing technology issues in the public and 
private sectors. Technology impact analysis, technology forecasting, and 


the principles and practices of technology transfer are treated as elements 
of a systematic approach to informed choice and sound technology de- 


cisions. 

293 Technical Enterprises (3) (campus course) 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the entrepreneur's 
point of view. Team management of an enterprise in a computer-simulated 


environment. For those within technical firms and those within govern- 
ment who depend on technical firms as suppliers. 


294 Marketing of Technology I (3) (campus course) 


Marketing industrial goods and high-technology projects; special attention 
to the federal government as a market. Products, channels, pricing, pro- 
motion, and personal selling as elements of strategy. 


295 Management of Technical Information (3) (campus course) 


Needs and objectives of technical information systems, functions involved 
in technical information, storage and retrieval, abstracting, computer usage 
in technical information systems, system organization. Prerequisite: EAd 
251 or permission of instructor. 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 


Project course providing the student with the opportunity to apply the var- 
ious concepts and tools previously studied to the solution of a problem in 
engineering administration. Students work individually or in small groups, 
each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by the instructor. 
Open to Master's degree candidates in the department. 
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English 


Chairman: J.P. Reesing, Jr., Professor of English; Stuart 407, Telephone 676-6180 


Students are tested in the minimum essentials of vocabulary, reading, spelling, gram 
mar, standard usage, and writing skill, before placement in either Engl 9 or 10 
Students who show marked superiority may be exempted from one or both halves 
of the English Composition course; those who are inadequately prepared for Eng 
10 will be given permission to register for Engl 9 on campus. Engl 9 or 10 is pre 
requisite to all other courses in English. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
(campus course) 
Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately pre 
pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basi 
structure and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Ef 
10. In addition a noncredit reading course, given by the Reading Cente, 
is required for students whose test scores show a reading deficiency. Eng 
9 meets five hours per week and carries three semesters hours of credits 
the reading course meets an additional three hours per week for a maximum 
of 10 weeks. Special fee, $25. 


10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by ana 
sis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 


11 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) t 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphas? 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and diction, and on log! 
thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature of language and 0 
the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


20 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: Eng! 
9 or 10 and 11. 


HUMANITIES 
43—44 Classical Humanities (3-3) 

Lectures in the origins and development of Western civilization from ap 
proximately 3000 B.C. to 1300 A.D. Engl 43 considers the civilization 
of the Old Testament period and of Classical Greece through readin 
in the Old Testament, and in Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides 
Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle. Engl 44 = 
siders the civilization of the Roman Empire and of medieval Europ 
through readings in Virgil, Tacitus, St. Augustine, Aquinas, and 
and in medieval romance. Objective quizzes and one paper. 


45-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 


x Bo ki e 
Lectures in the development of Western civilization from the 14th ae 
20th centuries. Engl 45 considers Renaissance and Neoclassical CU 
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through readings in Machiavelli, Cellini, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Bacon, 
Moliere, and Voltaire. Engl 46 considers aspects of Romanticism and 
Modernism manifested in works by Goethe, Flaubert, Zola, Nietzsche, 
Mann, Chekhov, and Joyce. Objective quizzes and one paper. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; 


discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various types and 
forms of imaginative literature. 


AMERICAN LIT ERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Lite 
Historical survey. Engl 71: From beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 
72: From the Civil War to present. 


Director: George R. Bozzini, Associate Professor of English; Park Lane Building, 
2025 I St., N.W., Suite 120, Telephone 676-7136. 

ne University's comprehensive program in English for International Students is de- 
gned as a service for persons enrolled or planning to enroll in University credit 
Programs, for members of Washington's international community, and for other in- 
lviduals who wish to improve their command of English through a comprehensive 
Program. Normally, students admitted to the program must have completed the 
‘quivalent of an American college-preparatory high school education. 

Students entering the program take a battery of placement tests to determine their 
*vels of proficiency in English. Arrangements for testing may be made at the Office 
of English for International Students at the address indicated above. Testing fee, $10. 


20 Intensive Basic English (0) 
Basic grammar, reading, and vocabulary development; emphasis on oral 
skills. Course meets fifteen class hours and five monitored laboratory 
hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of eight semester hours; 
laboratory fee, $35. 


30 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) 
Introduction of complex grammatical structures, intensive reading, para- 
graph-level writing, and further vocabulary development and oral prac- 
tice. Course meets fifteen class hours and five monitored laboratory hours 
per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of eight semester hours; labora- 
tory fee, $35. 


40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Comprehensive review of grammatical structures, enlargement of vocabu- 
lary through use of unadapted and technical reading material; develop- 
ment of effective reading strategies; composition focusing on outlining 
and techniques of exposition. Twenty hours per week including labora- 
tory. Tuition is charged at the rate of eight semester hours; laboratory 
fee $35. 
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45 Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Practice in composition writing; selective review of problematic gram 
matical structures; introduction to research techniques; development 0 
reading and speaking skills and expansion of vocabulary through use © 
unadapted reading materials. Ten class hours per week. Tuition is charg 
at the rate of five semester hours. 


50 English Composition/Research Methods for 
International Students (3) 
An advanced-level composition course for international students showing 
a high degree of academic proficiency in English. Four class hours Pe 
week. Special fee, $25. 


Environmental Health 


—7 


For further information call David A. Rowley, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, Telephone 676-6210 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) : 
Open to qualified graduate students. Principles and methodology of epr 
demiology and biostatistics. Ecological approach to health and disease 
including parasitology and mycology. 


231 Venereal Disease in the Community (3) 


A survey course to develop an understanding of venereal disease yn 
Etiology, clinical manifestations, diagnosis, prevention, and control. 
parents, school teachers, health personnel, and other educators. 


240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and Environmental 
Law (3) ! 
The rationale for environmental impact statements from the viewpoint 
of the nature and origins of the environmental crisis. Government aget 
cies responsible for environmental impact statements, current statutes an 
regulations pertaining to the environment. 


254 Human Ecology (3) i 
Ecology—man within the framework of reference—physical and c 
anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, 
public administration. 


256 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) 


pe ~ x : to 
Organizations, functions, current practices, and regulations at all levels in 
control the environment. Economic impact upon society and industry 
carrying out control and preventive practices. 


270 Industrial Hygiene (3) allic 
Industrial health hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, e 
fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds; physical hazards atic, 
as high and low temperature biological effects, radiation (clectroma oF 
ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and particula 
lution; prevention and control of industrial health hazards. 

ter 
* These courses are included in certain interdepartmental programs of the Master of Arts/ Mat? 


of Science in Special Studies degree which is under the academic jurisdiction of the 
School of Arts and Sciences. 
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293 Public Health and School Health Methods and Activities (3) 
Relationship between public health and school health. The purpose of the 
course is to aid the teacher in presenting information in the classroom 
setting. 


301 Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 
Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to health 
problems of the community. 


Forensic Sciences 


00 SEE PES bun c E —— 3 
Chairman: C. O’Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences; Samson Hall, Telephone 
676-7397 or 676-7319 


201 Forensic Serology I (3) 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biological materials. 
Specific procedures and techniques used in forensic serology. 


202 Instrumental Analysis (3) 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the exam- 
ination of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectropho- 
metric techniques and mass spectrometry. 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating 
processes, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and 
methods of examining questioned documents. 


204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-marks, tire 
marks, and footprints. 


205 Personal Identification (3) 
Methods of personal identification based on sketches, fingerprints, voice 
prints, odontology and study of skeletal remains. 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric treat- 
ment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of ex- 
pert testimony, direct examination, and cross-examination in hospitaliza- 
tion and criminal cases. 


220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) 


Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and tool-mark 
examinations, document examinations, and examinations of trace evidence 
such as glass, soil, paint, hairs and fibers; crime scene investigations; 
qualifications and preparation of expert witnesses; operation and func- 
tioning of the forensic science laboratory. 


221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) 
Principles of forensic pathology, serology and toxicology. The role of the 
forensic laboratory in the identification of human remains; determination 
of the time, cause, and manner of death; partial individualization of 
biological materials, and the detection of drugs in biological materials. 
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224 Criminal Law I (3) 


Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentatio! 
of evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal research. 


225 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) 


Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evidence 

. . * . * C 
Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search and seizure an 
admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


227 Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic 
tion procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the adminis 
tration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and professional respon 
sibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends 
in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


251 Moot Court (3) 


Students will prepare and present direct testimony and be cross examined 
by an experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class 4$- 
cussions of problems, techniques. Lectures on discovery, admissibility o 
scientific evidence, chain of custody, use of notes. Prerequisite: ForS i 


254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law. 


260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body with emphasis on under 
standing the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths €? 
countered in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair as it relat 
to child abuse, structure and functions of the heart relating to sudder 
death, and anatomic area of the brain prone to hemorrhagic lesio” 
following trauma. 


261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investigation 
sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, 
trauma. 


265 Drugs of Abuse (3) 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological character 
istics of commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, ym 
cotics, stimulants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. in Sp.Std. deg" 
candidates; open to others with permission of instructor. 


266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) 


A ke "m : x i ral 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate se¥® d 
disciplines including science, law, management, social sciences, 
psychology. 


269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) 


Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological P 
ciples of forensic toxicology. 


rin- 
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274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) 


Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of in- 
dividuals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions 
centered on the criminal justice system. 


295 Research (arr.) 


Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems ap- 
proved by the department chairman or academic advisor, under the 
supervision of an appropriate staff member. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


French 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Geodesy* 


Program Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, and 
fanography, Building F, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


12 Plane Surveying (3) 


Basic plane surveying for cartographers and surveyors. Field exercises 
as arranged. Prerequisite: Math 30. 


13 Higher Surveying (3) 


Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveying for cartographers and 
surveyors. Field exercises as arranged. Prerequisite: Geod 12 and Math 32. 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 


Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, and photo- 
graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; ster- 
eoscopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetric proj- 
ect; radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestrial 
photography. Prerequisite: Geod 12, Math 31. 


18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) 


Basic theory and practices. Stereoscopic plotting instruments; graphical 
and computational methods for adjusting strips of aerotriangulation. 
Method of least squares, statistics and transformations applied to photo- 
grammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 


106 Physical Science Data Analysis (3) 


Elementary analysis of cartographic, geodetic, and Oceanographic data. 
Basic concepts of probability, sample statistics, probability distributions, 
confidence intervals, estimation and tests of hypotheses as related to carto- 
graphic, geodetic, and Oceanographic data. Prerequisite: Math 31, and 
either Cart 1-2 or Geod 150-151. 


— 
Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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110 Map Projections (3) 
Elementary theory of projections in cartography and geodesy. Projection 
of the sphere and ellipsoid on plane, conical, and cylindrical surfaces. 
Prerequisite: Math 33. 


117 Analytic Photogrammetry (3) 


Analytic photogrammetry theory and practice: matrix algebra, method 
of least squares, image coordinate refinement, formulation for analytic 
photogrammetry, intersection, linearization of equations, space resection, 
two- and three-photo relative orientation, strip adjustment review, block 
adjustment. Prerequisite: Math 32, Geod 18. 


119 Advanced Mathematical Photogrammetry (3) 


Mathematical treatment of resection, intersection, relative orientatio? 
error propagation, adjustment and coordinate transformation using matrix 
algebra. Derivation of colinearity equations and image coordinate - 
rections for frame, panoramic, and strip photography. Prerequisite: Ge 
17, Math 124. 


150 Geometric Geodesy (3) 


Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy. primary 
emphasis on geometric methods. Prerequisite: Math 33. 


151 Physical Geodesy (3) 


Physical and celestial methods and application of geodesy. Prerequisite: 
Geod 150, Phys 1 or 3, Math 33. 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 


Astronomic determination of longitude, time, azimuth, and latitude. pre 
requisite: Math 32, Geod 150. 


158 Electronic Surveying and Navigation (3) 


An examination of the principles and applications of techniques. Topics 
include: EM wave propagation, system error identification and analysi* 
representative surveying systems, baseline radio navigation systems h 
long line calculations and transformation techniques. Prerequisite: » 
32, Phys 1, Cart 1 or Ocea 11. 


160 Adjustment Computations I (3) 
Basic adjustment theory. Prerequisite: Geod 106, 150; Math 32, 124. 


161 Adjustment Computations II (3) 


Topics in advanced adjustment theory. Applications to geodes 
photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 160. 


y aod 


165—66 Space Techniques for Geodesy (3-3) 


Determination of the gravitational field, station positions and fundamenti, 
physical constants. Basic celestial mechanics, computing techniques 33 
data analysis. Modern data acquisition systems. Prerequisite: M 4 
124, Geod 150, 151. 


Geography and Regional Science 


Chairman: E.O. Pederson, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Science; 
Quigley's, Telephone 676-6185 


1 Introduction to Geography (3) 
(Formerly Geog 51) 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which play 
a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relationships 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 


2 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
(Formerly Geog 52) 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of eco- 
nomic activities. 


3 Introduction to Physical Geography (3) 


Processes affecting the character of the physical components of the natu- 
ral environment. Laboratory fee, $18. 


107 Meteorology (3) 
Weather processes, systems, and controls. Laboratory fee, $18. 


108 Climatology (3) 
Climatic elements and their controls; analysis of world climatic regions. 


127 Population and Settlement (3) 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures, 
growth, and migrations. 


132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the United 
States and selected areas; public policies relating to conservation; environ- 
mental systems, perception, and impact studies. 


134 Geography of Energy Resources (3) 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and production 
of energy resources. Examination of international energy linkages and 
energy policies of selected nations. 


137 Environmental Hazards (3) 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distribution, and 
impact on human activities. 

145 Cultural Geography (3) 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emphasis 
on spatial and ecological considerations. 

146 Political Geography (3) 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment and po- 
litical systems; the organization of political territories. 

154 Geography of the Middle East (3) 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East. 
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161 Geography of Latin America (3) 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phenomena 
in Middle and South America. 


Geolo y 


— 


Chairman: F.R. Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry; Bell 102, Telephone 676-6190 


1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3—3) (campus course) 
An introduction, for nonscience majors, to the principal features of the 
the composition, structure, and history of the earth. Topics include 1% 
ture of minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resources, cont 
nental drift, origin of life, and evolution. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 
(2 hours). Laboratory fee, $15 per semester. 


3 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 
Survey covering the principles of geology. Nonlaboratory course for off- 
campus students only. 


4 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 


Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 
off-campus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permission 9 
instructor. 


5 Environmental Geology (3) (campus course) 

The relation of people and society to natural environments: population 
evolution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political aspects 
Laboratory fee, $15. 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) (campus course) 
An analysis of geological hazards and related factors that affect lands 
planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 5 or 21, or permission of instr" 
tor. Laboratory fee, $10. 

110 Mineralogy and Petrology for Environmental Sciences, 
Oceanography, and Fields Allied to Geology (3) (campus course) 


Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $10. 


125 Marine Geology (3) (campus course) | 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine E 
ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine er. 
vironment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of instruc 


175 Hydrogeology (3) (campus course) f 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollution E 
subsurface water, and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing 
terials. Prerequisite: Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11-12; or pe 
sion of instructor. 


189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) (campus course) ic 
Basic geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving cr 
problems. Prerequisite: Geol 21-22, Math 31, Phys 1 or 3; or perm 
of instructor. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


Chairman: C. Steiner, Professor of German; Rice 408, Telephone 676-6195 


, Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 
‘ng and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 
lake a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the exami- 
làtion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 
1—2 First-year German (3-3) (campus course) 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German structure 
and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversation. Aural- 
oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 
Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. 
3—4 Second-year German (3-3) (campus course) 
Introduction to German civilization; selections from modern German 
prose; continuation and review of German Structure; conversation and 
simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Labora- 
tory fee, $17.50 per semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 1-2 or equiva- 
lent. Prerequisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. 


airman: Lois G. Schwoerer, Professor of History; Lisner Hall 503A, Telephone 
6-6230 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: introduction to the political, social, economic, religious, and 
cultural history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40: from 
1715 to the present. 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. Hist 72: from 
1876 to present. 
131-32 History of Germany (3-3) 

Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid-17th cen- 
tury to Bismarck. Hist. 132: from William II to the present. 

145 Imperial Russia (3) 
From the reign of Peter the Great to World War I. 

146 Soviet Russia (3) 
The Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. 
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149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen 
Issues of war and peace, international crises, nationalism, alliances, and ten" 
sions. Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who receive 
credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157 20th-Century Ei- 
ropean Diplomatic History (3). 

163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) 
Hist 163: analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New 
World, 1492-1820. Hist 164: a problems approach to Latin Americ, 
1820 to the present; thematic emphasis on neo-colonialism, corporatis® 
liberalism, caudillismo, modernization, populism, and revolution. 


171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) 


Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of 
the agrarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the urban-industrial era from 
1861 to present. 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 

American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. 
Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. 

195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3) y 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the traditional civili- 
zations of China and Japan from their origins to 1800. 

196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) 
The social, political, and intellectual transformation of China and Jap2? 
from the mid-19th century to the present. 

201 History and Historians (3) 


Historiography and historical method for graduate students. Readings and 
discussions on major trends in history; selections from classics of historic? 
literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive cred! 
for Hist 199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3). 


222 History of U.S. Government Regulation: 1886 to the Present 
An overview of the political history of regulation beginning with the 
legislation creating the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1886. 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies EU 


Chairman: J.L. Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies; K201, 
Telephone 676-6280 


101 Physical Education and Sports in Human Resource Centers (3) 
Development of physical education and sports programs in schools 
play settings. Includes philosophy and curriculum. 

104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) 


Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on the a 
agency, marketing tourism and travel, research and development of 
ist destinations, and the economic and social impact of tourism. 


vel 
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105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and Therapeutic 
Recreation (3) 
Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating adaptive physical educa- 
tion and therapeutic recreation. 


117 Dance Education (3) 
Organizational, methodological, philosophical, and conceptual approaches 
to the teaching of dance in academic and nonacademic settings. Prerequi- 
site: HKLS 157 Dance Technique Theory (3). 


119 Creative Dance for Children (3) 
Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, principles, 
methods, and materials. Emphasis given to dance in elementary educa- 
tion with consideration for special education. 


129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) 
Concepts of motor skill learning applied to the teaching of movement 
skills. 
135-36 Dance History (3-3) 


Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on cultural signifi- 
cance of dance as art, education, and social behavior. 


184 Workshop (1 to 3) 
Titles announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of advisor. 

202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) 


Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, con- 
cepts, and models of learning related to the development of motor skills. 


205 Perpetual-Motor Programs: Diagnostic-Therapeutic Techniques (3) 


Programs of perceptual-motor therapy and their basic assumptions and 
diagnostic-therapeutic techniques. 


232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) 


Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, in- 
struction, evaluation. 


239 Administration of Recreation and Tourism Services 
for Special Populations (3) 
Development of recreation and tourism opportunities for disabled, eld- 
erly, and other special populations; emphasis on administrative compe- 
tencies in community organization, communications, consultation, pro- 
gram development, evaluation, and fiscal management. 


240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; development of 
competencies in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, program design and 
evaluation, consultation, and communications. 


244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) 
Professional competencies for delivery of therapeutic recreation services to 
handicapped populations in clinically oriented settings. Emphasis on client 
assessment, activity analysis, treatment programming, and relationship of 
therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitation goals. 
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250 Administration of Travel and Tourism Services (3) 
Organization and management concepts, theories, and issues, stressing 
application of theory through analysis of short case examples drawn from 
the broader range of the travel and tourism industry. 


270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) 
Examination and discussion of aesthetic theories in the arts and dance 95 
a performing art, with application to criticism. 


276 Dance in Society (3) 
Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current research and lit- 
erature, 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems; deve 
opment of advanced professional competencies. May be repeated for 
credit with permission of advisor. 


283 Practicum (3 to 6) 
Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including conference 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission 0 


advisor. 


Italian 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Journalism 3 


Chairman: Philip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism; Stuart 301, Tele 
phone 676-6225 


116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) A 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house organ? 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry. 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) * 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government 2 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public institu 
Case histories of successful programs. 


Management Science* 
MM — à beaee 
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Chairman: J.F. McCarthy, Jr, Associate Professor of Business Administration; 
G-205, Telephone 676-7375 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) 

Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data processing. 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through assignments 
illustrating typical problems encountered in business and government 
data processing. Assignments involve flow charting and computer pro- 
gramming in a higher level language (FORTRAN) and are run on the 
SGBA computer. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus locations 
having access to the SGBA computer center). 


Contemporary Issues in Management (3) 

(Formerly Advanced Administrative Management) 

An advanced management course designed to explore contemporary 
issues of organizations and management. Current literature and recent re- 
search findings will be analyzed. Topics include organizational organic 
structure and dynamics, strategic planning, impact of information tech- 
nologies, and creative problem solving. Prerequisite: Mgt 200 or equiva- 
lent. (Within the School of Government and Business Administration, 
credit for this course is applicable to the M.S. in Adm. degree only. Within 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: a required course for the Mas- 
ter of Science in Special Studies, with a concentration in Employment 
Policy, Human Resource Studies, or Social and Economic Statistics; and 
an elective course for a concentration in Environmental Science.) 


207 Individual and Group Dynamics in Organizations (3) 
(Formerly Human Behavior in Organizations) 
For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in dealing with 
human behavior in organizations. Theoretical and personal understanding 
of the roles of interpersonal and group dynamics in management. Focus 
on individuals and groups in various organizational settings. Intensive 
work group experience focusing on theory, research, and group analysis. 
(Within the School of Government and Business Administration, credit for 
this course is applicable to the M.S. in Adm. degree only. Within the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: a required course for the Master 
of Science in Special Studies, with a concentration in Social and Economic 
Statistics. Within the School of Education and Human Development, a re- 
quired course in the Master of Arts in Education and Human Develop- 
ment, with a concentration in Human Resource Development.) 


Information Systems Development and Application (3) 


An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing philosophies, 
principles, and practices common to the development and application of 
information systems. Different approaches are studied, case study ma- 


Aduate courses listed here are open to degree candidates for the Master of Science in Administra- 
Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of tudies, and Master of Arts in 
ation and Human Development, as indicated u 

* candidates from schools ot 

have the necessary prerequisi 

ing, Business Administration, 

requisite not applicable to 
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terials are evalu and the various roles of the technical staff are 
considered. Prerequisite: Mgt 118. (Within the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, a required course in the Master of Science in Speci 
Studies, with a concentration in Telecommunication Policy, and an elec 
tive for the Social and Economic Statistics option.) 


243 Management of Information Technology (3) 
Advanced course emphasizing principles, practices, and trends in the man- 
agement of information technology. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 240, 
242; or permission of instructor. (Within the Graduate School of Arts an 
Sciences, an elective course for the Master of Science in Special Studies, 
with a concentration in Telecommunication Policy.) 


244 Information Systems and Telecommunications (3) 

Principles of telecommunications; applications of telecommunications for 
the transmission of data communications to enhance the flow of informa 
tion within an organization. Identifying opportunities for applying tech- 
nology in ways that will support the efforts of an organization. Termino 
ogy, hardware and software considerations, and calculations necessary for 
the specification and design of telecommunication systems. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 118. (Within the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, a require 
course in the Master of Science in Special Studies, with a concentration n 
Telecommunication Policy.) 


Mathematics ! 


Chairman: T.P.G. Liverman, Professor of Mathematics; Library 7197, Telephone 
676-6235 


No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college credit if the 


student's previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher num 


bered course. 
Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbered from 
to 200 without the permission of the department chairman. 


101 


*3 College Algebra (3) i 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with severa 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra a» 
high school geometry. 


*6 Plane Trigonometry (3) i 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high schoo 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


*9 General Mathematics I (3) 


Logic, sets, foundations of the number system, abstract mathematical ll 
tems, groups. 
* The School of Government and Business Administration does not accept credit for this € 
toward the B.B.A. 
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10 General Mathematics II (3) 
Algebra, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, probability and statis- 
tics, matrices. Prerequisite: Math 9. 


30 Precalculus (3) 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, 
one year of high school geometry and one-half year of high school trig- 
onometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take 
a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponentials and 
logarithms with simple applications. Arc length. Conic sections. Prerequi- 
site: Math 30 or equivalent.* 


32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Calculus of trigonometric functions. Techniques of integration. Taylor 
formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite series; polar coordinates; 3-dimensional 
vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31. 


33 Multivariable Calculus (3) 
Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integrals. Topics 
in vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


41 Calculus for Economists I (4) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions; marginal analysis for functions of one variable; optimization 
of functions of one variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: Math 30 
or equivalent.* 


42 Calculus for Economists II (4) 
Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, including input- 
output models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal analysis 
for functions of several variables; optimization of functions of several 
variables applied to economics; infinite series. Prerequisite: Math 41. 


151 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) 


Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential calculus 
of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions. New 
students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to registration. 


152 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several vari- 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multipliers; sys- 
tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, determinants, ru- 
diments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 51. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
Differential equations, Laplace transform. Series solutions of differential 
equations. Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Math 33. 


Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 
Social and management science students with a strong record in high school mathematics are ad- 
ed to take Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. 
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112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
Vector analysis. First- and second-order partial differential equations. 
Topics in complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 111. 

124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector spaces 
characteristic roots and vectors, Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. Systems o 
linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. Applications 
to economic, biological, and physical models. Prerequisite: Math 32 oF 
permission of instructor. 

134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142, Theory of Differential Equations (3). 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Topology of Rn, Continuous mappings. Uniform convergence. Differen- 
tiable mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33. 
140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Contraction maps, implicit function and differential equation theorems. 
Integration theory. Fourier series. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 
153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 


Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct and iterative 
methods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices. Solution of non- 
linear equations. Interpolation and approximate representation of func- 
tions, splines. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent and some knowledge 0 
computer programming. 


Music 
——A— '— naain 
Chairman: George Steiner, Professor of Music; S-102, Telephone 676-6245 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) f 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of music 
materials and media. 

4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 
sis of selected literature. 


Oceanography* 
Eam ui cs LSU aa anina, ecg ee ee 


d 
Program Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, 8? 
Oceanography, Building F, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


11 Navigation (3) 


Theory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial navigation, =, 
board instruments. Prerequisite: one course in college algebra and 
nometry; Engl 10. 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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101 Oceanography for Science Majors I (3) 
Chemical and physical properties of the oceans; composition of sea water, 
heat budget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, water masses, 
general circulation of the oceans, underwater sound, and propagation 
of light. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisite or concur- 
rent registration: Math 31, Phys 1 or 3. 


102 Oceanography for Science Majors II (3) 
Physiography and characteristics of the sea floor, ocean basins and mar- 
gins. Marine biology and ecology. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geol 1, 3, or 21; and 3 credit 
hours of introductory biological science. 


103-4 General Oceanography (3-3) 
Ocea 103: general circulation of the Oceans; waves, tides, and properties 
of sea water; history and methods. Ocea 104: topography and sediments 
of the ocean floor; life in the sea; and interrelationships of the marine 
sciences. Field trips as arranged. Each course may be taken independently. 


105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 
Gravity, geomagnetism, and seismology in cartography, geodesy, and 
oceanography. Prerequisite: Math 32, Phys 1 or 3. 


106 Physical Science Data Analysis (3) 


Elementary analysis of cartographic, geodetic, and oceanographic data. 
Basic concepts of probability, sample statistics, probability distributions, 
confidence intervals, estimation and tests of hypotheses as related to carto- 


graphic, geodetic, and oceanographic data. Prerequisite: Math 31, Ocea 
101 and 102. 


107 Introduction to Meteorology (3) 
An introduction to meteorology including synoptic meteorology, weather 
forecasting, general circulation of the atmosphere, and air pollution. 
Prerequisite: Math 30. 


110 Physical Oceanography (3) 
Physical properties of sea water, underwater sound, and propagation of 
light. Currents, heat budget, turbulence, and general circulation and 
water masses of oceans. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Pre- 
requisite: Math 32, Ocea 101, Phys 1 or 3. 


111 Ocean Waves and Tides (3) 
Basic tidal theory; wind waves, seiche, storm surge, and tsunami; analy- 
ses and principles of prediction. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Math 32, Ocea 101. 


112 Biological Oceanography (3) 
The study of life in the sea. Biogeography, description, systematics, 
Characteristics of ecology of marine animal and plant groups. Primary 
productivity and organic food cycles. Biological sampling procedures. 
Bioluminescence. Symbiotic relationships. Biodeterioration processes and 
pollution problems. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Ocea 102, and 3 credit hours of introductory biological science. 


113 Marine Geophysics (3) 
Principles of marine geophysical measurements and interpretation. Pre- 
requisite: Ocea 105, Phys 1 or 3. 
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114 Chemical Oceanography (3) 
Chemical processes in the marine environment, including composition of 
sea water, nutrients, natural composition and variation, carbonate cycle, 
and extraction. Prerequisite: Chem 12, Ocea 101. 


115 Geological Oceanography (3) 
Physiography of the sea floor and processes active in ocean basins and 
margins. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Ocea 102, 
105, Geol 1 or 3 or 21. 


120 Coastal Ecology (3) 
Coastal ecosystems and how they function; the impact of man’s activities. 
Impact of specific topical activities, Prerequisite: Ocea 101, 102, or 103-4. 


122 The United States and the Oceans (3) 
Tracing the nation's involvements in marine affairs; the effect upon do- 
mestic policy regarding alternative ocean uses. 


124 Introduction to the Law of the Sea (3) 
The changing role of the oceans in international relations: marine ac 
tivities and ocean law, evolution of the law of the sea since 1960, analysis 
of major categories of ocean use. 


130 Fisheries Biology and Management (3) 
Examination of ocean and fresh water yields; emphasis on effect on pop- 
ulations fished, maximum and optimum yields, and various purposes 
fisheries regulation, 


132 Environmental Influences on Marine Living Resources (3) 
The relations between living marine resources and the environment. 
Climate conditions which determine oceanic conditions. The effect © 
fluctuations in environmental conditions on distribution and/or abundance 
of resource species. Prerequisite: Ocea 101, 102, or Ocea 103-4. 


135 Oceanographic Instrumentation (3) 
Techniques and problems in making oceanographic measurements, Various 
sensors are discussed with respect to their characteristics, design and appli 
cation. Ocean engineering related to measurement techniques. Prereq 
site: Ocea 101 and 102, 105, Phys 1. 


—7 


Oral Biology 


Program Advisor: E.A. Caress, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sc 
ences; Bacon 201, Telephone 676-6210 


208 Biochemistry (1) 
209 Pharmacology (1) 
210 Microbiology (2) 
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211 Biostatistics and Research Methodology I (2) 
212 Biostatistics and Research Methodology II (1) 
213 Oral Pathology I (2) 

214 Oral Pathology II (2) 

215 Human Anatomy (1) 

216 Dental Materials (1) 

218 Perspectives in Clinical Human Nutrition (1) 


Pharmacology 
OS ———————— RE EA 


Chairman: H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology; Ross 640, Telephone 676- 
541 


115 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) 

Psychological and sociological bases of recreational and other non- 
medical use of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug 
action on both the brain and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal 
implications of and reactions to the nonmedical use of drugs, prevention 
and treatment of drug dependence. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, 
narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and depressants, marijuana, 
hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs. There are no science prerequisites. 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) 
Primarily for teachers, counselors, and school administrators. Multidisci- 
plinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and psycho- 
logical effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and depres- 
sants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; psychosocial 
factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; 
prevention, control, and treatment of drug abuse. 


hilosophy 


airman: R.H. Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy; Rice 611, Telephone 676-6265 


45 Introduction to Logic (3) (campus course) 
Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on recognition of falla- 
cies and practical applications of logic. 
50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) (campus course) 
Readings from major Philosophers and study of philosophic positions 
from Plato to Sartre. 
133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and the Problem of War (3) 


(campus course) 

Problems of war in relation to morality; theories of human aggression 
and violence; nonviolence and pacificism as alternatives to war; doctrine 
of just war. 


Physics 


—Ó—— PPP rcEp uere dre rS 
Chairman: F. Prats, Professor of Physics; Corcoran 103, Telephone 676-6275 


ASTRONOMY 


9—10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) (campus course) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classical 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles underlying 
astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience major* 
Laboratory fee, $11 per semester. 


PHYSICS 


Foundations of Physics (4) (campus course) 

Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Devel- 
opment of conceptual principles underlying modern physical knowl- 
edge; basics of mechanics, heat, and light, including the classical concep" 
of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, and optics. Prerequ' 
site: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent res” 
tration in Math 6. Laboratory fee, $18. 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) (campus course) j 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour) laboratory (214 hours) Topi 
focusing upon present understanding of the physical universe ant 
character of the atomic and subatomic worlds. Includes considerations 9 
electric and magnetic phenomena, relativity theory, wave-particle duality; 
quantum theory, nuclei, and subnuclear particles. Prerequisite: Phys 1 d 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $18. 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) 
Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. May not be taken for credit by 5” 
dents who have completed, or are enrolled in or plan to enroll in Phys 1. 
4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. May not be taken for credit by 5 
dents who have completed, or are enrolled in or plan to enroll in Phy’ 


Political Science 


Chairman: B. Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs; c5 
Telephone 676-6290 


Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or their equivalent) are prerequisite to all 
second-group courses in political science. 


1 Introduction to Comparative and International Politics (3) 


Comparative and international political systems; emphasis on structures E 
processes of major foreign governments and the force of basic ideologies. 
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2 Introduction to American Politics and Government (3) 
Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system. 


104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) 


Models and case studies of public policy formation and changes, tech- 
niques of policy analysis and evaluation, normative implications of alter- 
native policy-making frameworks. 


105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought I (3) 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. 


106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought II (3) 
Theoretical roots of modern political order and disorder—Machiavelli to 
Rousseau. 


110 American Political Thought (3) 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as seen 
through major representative writings. 


111 State and Urban Politics (3) 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies of 
state and urban political systems. 

112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 


Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis on urban 
and metropolitan settings. 


114 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) 
Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regulation. 


115 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) 
Political and civil rights. 


116 The American Presidency (3) 


Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority of the 
contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulating 
public policy, and the influences of personality on performance. 


117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) 


Basic concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic politics 
on policy formulation and implementation. 


118 Legislative Process (3) 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on 
elections, party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in the con- 
text of executive-legislative relations and interest-group activities. 


119 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and government 
policies, Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in legislative 
and executive branches. 


122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) 


Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developments on the po- 
litical systems. Discussion of public policies for support, use, and control 
of science and technology. 


140 
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130 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) 
Comparative political analysis with primary focus on the principal states 
of Western Europe. 

131 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) 


Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on the 
Soviet Union and countries of Eastern Europe. 


140 International Politics (3) 
International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreig? 
policy. 

142 International Organizations (3) 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organiza 
tions, and functional international organizations. 

144 Public International Law (3) 
Survey of international law; emphasis on development and trends. 


146 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) 


Constitutional, political, and international factors that determine th? 
formulation, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. 


170 Governments and Politics of China and Japan (3) 


Political institutions and processes of China since 1949 and of Jap% 
since 1945. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign contacts. 


173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 


Interaction of traditional, colonial, and contemporary influences in the 
domestic and international politics of the Indian subcontinent and of 
land and insular southeast Asia. 


177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, Israel. 


178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle E25" 


180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) i 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Liby® 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 

181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of non 
Mediterranean Africa. 

203 Public Policy Analysis (3) , 
Reading and research on systematic methods of public policy analysis 


204 Methods of Legislative Research (3) 


dus . : ta 
The process of empirical research: construction of research design, e 
collection, and analysis. Techniques discussed will include content 40 
sis, survey research, and analysis of institutional voting. 
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212 Urban Politics (3) 
The socioeconomic, demographic, and cultural context of urban politics; 
informal patterns of power and influence in urban decision-making; 
formal institutions and policy-making processes; urban policies and their 
impacts. 


215 Judicial Policy-making (3) 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S. Supreme 
Court and civil liberties issues. 


216 American Presidency (3) 
Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the presidency with particu- 
lar emphasis on the politics of legislative policy-making. 


217 Bureaucratic Politics (3) 
Structure and operation of governmental bureaucracy with particular em- 
phasis on the politics of formulating and implementing public policy. 


218 Legislative Theory and Behavior (3) 
Organization, behavior, and policy outputs of the U.S. Congress. 


219 American Political Parties and Electoral Behavior (3) 
Nature and functions of political parties, with special emphasis on party 
influences on electoral behavior and congressional decision-making. 


220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion and political socialization. 


222 Government, Science, and Technology (3) 


National and international policy issues which arise from the interaction 
between scientific and technological development and governmental 
activity. 


223 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) 
Selected public policy issues with significant scientific or technological 
aspects. 


224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. 


225 Economic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. 


226 Legislative Elements in Economic Policy Development (3) 
Economic analysis of selected legislative issues and the effect of various 
economic pressures on policy outcomes. 


230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) 
Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics. 


231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) 
Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparative polit- 
ical analysis. 
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234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) 


Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a comparative 
perspective with particular reference to the parliamentary systems 
West Germany, France, and Britain. 


246 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 


Research and selected reading as the basis for analysis of U.S. foreig? 
policy. Particular reference to the decision-making process and policy 
execution. 


249 U.S. National Security Policy (3) 
Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g, arms control and dis 
armament, regional security problems, military assistance. 

250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions. 


269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 


Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention. to 
intra-bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military policy) 
significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 


286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) 
Readings and discussion. 


Portuguese 
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See Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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Chairman: R.D. Walk, Professor of Psychology; GG-202, Telephone 676-6320 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
in psychology. The departmental prerequisite may be waived with the permissio® 
of the instructor. 


1 General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) à 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivatio™ 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment 32 
description of personality emphasized. 

22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 
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25 The Theory and Practice of Counseling Special Populations (6) 
The organic and behavioral bases for abuse of alcohol and drugs. Special 
focus on medical, psychological, and psychiatric issues. Social, economic, 
political, and legal systems in relation to abuse, and psychological tech- 
niques for helping the abuser develop independence from the habit. A syn- 
thesis of modern counseling techniques emphasized. 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socializa- 
tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world. 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladjust- 
ments and mental disorders. 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such problems. 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of 
behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human and animal 
subjects. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
management, human engineering, employee motivation and productivity. 


145 Psychology of Management (3) 
Psychological aspects of managing work organizations. Departmental pre- 
requisite waived. 


146 Psychotechnology of Learning and Training (3) 
Psychological principles, concepts, and techniques of human learning and 
behavior modification as applied to the design and operation of training 
and development systems. 


150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) 
Relevant biological, Psychological, and sociological influences on males 
and females in the development of sex differences; hormonal differences, 
gender identity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, mascu- 
linity/femininity, cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of 
relevant psychological theory. Emphasis on empirical research and hy- 
pothesis testing. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national- 
ism and war. 
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156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of rê- 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 


175 Career Development in Youth and Maturity (3) 
Emphasis on the development of long-range career objectives based On 
review of experiences, results of psychological testing, seminar discussion 
groups, and guided independent study. Analysis and practice of the 
specific skills needed to negotiate for advancement or to accomplish a ca 
reer change. 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) (campus course) 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects 
Open to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made 
with the sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be T€ 
peated once for credit. 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through 4 
variety of individual procedures. Material fee, $7. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. 


245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and productiv- 
ity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, supervisory 
leadership, formal and informal organization, job design. 


246 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) 
Techniques of personnel selection and performance evaluation. Employ- 
ment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, performance ratings 
and assessment centers. Consideration of federal guidelines in employ® 
selection. Includes practicum. 


248 Organizational Behavior Research Applied to Organizational 
Intervention and Change (3) 


Emphasis on development of models of organizational effectiveness; de- 
sign of valid diagnostic instruments; implementation of research strategies 
establishment of program-evaluation criteria. Offered only as part of | , 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences' program in social and of, 
tional behavior. 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) ial 
Current research and theory: motivation and cognition, dissonance, 80° E 
interaction theory, interpersonal processes, group dynamics, group , 
flict. Offered only as part of the Graduate School of Arts and Scie 
program in social and organizational behavior. 


291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) 
Examination of current theoretical models and research. Offered only 5 
part of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences' program in social 8 
organizational behavior. 
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Chairman: C.W. Washington, Associate Professor of Public Administration; 2401 
Virginia Ave., Telephone 676-6295 


213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) 


Critical analysis of the structure and administration of the federal govern- 
ment from both a managerial and political perspective. Emphasis on 
executive branch organization, integration, and coordination, as well as 
current trends in government r gulation, accoun ility, and effectiveness. 
(An elective course for the Master of Science in Special Studies, with a 
concentration in Environmental Science.) 


Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) 
J of the nature and characteristics of large organizations. Bureauc- 
S and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalism. Approaches to 
policy guidance and le: ership, particularly in large public org: zations; 
influence and control sy ems. Future trends. (A required course for the 
Master of Arts in Special Studies, with a concentration in Social and 
Organizational Behavior.) 


Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) 

Intensive analysis of the concepts and principles of economics as applied 
to the public sector and the analytic techniques used by government agen- 
cies for planning, allocating, and managing scarce resources in the imple- 
mentation of public programs. Topics discussed include benefit-cost anal- 
ysis, program budgeting, productivi and performance measurement. 
(An elective course in the Master of ience in Special Studies, with a 
concentration in Social and Economic Statistics.) 


Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) 

Concepts and issues in public policy analysis. Theo al problems en- 
countered in policy analysis. The role and limits of analytic techniques in 
the development, implementation, and evaluation of public policy. (A re- 
quired course for the Master of Science in Special Studies, with a con- 
centration in Employment Policy or Human Resource Studies.) 


egulatory Policy 


rogram Advisor: D.A. Rowley, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Arts and 
tences; Bacon 201, Telephone 676-6210 


he courses listed below are open to students in the program of study leading to 
* degree of Master of Science in Special Studies With a concentration in regulatory 
licy, Courses may be open to qualified non-degree students as space is available. 
is degree program is offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see 
ge 59), 


raduate courses listed here are open to degree candidates for the Master of Science in Administra- 
» Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Science in Special Studies, and Master o 
cation and Human Development, as indicated under the appropriate course listing. 
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Religion 
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210 Administrative Law for Non-Lawyers (3) 
Legal standards governing decision-making in the executive and indepen- 
dent regulatory agencies. Major topics include: judicial review, adjudica- 
tion, formal and informal rule making, due process, executive discretion, 
and evidentiary standards. 


220 Regulated Industries (3) 
Planning, promotion, and policing of the behavior of firms through regu- 
lation. Economic justifications for regulation and deregulation. Judicial 
review of regulatory agency decisions. 


230 Evidence in the Regulatory Process (3) 
Regulatory agency hearings and comment procedures. Preparation of eX 
hibits and testimony. The relation of attorneys and economists in cas 
preparation. Coordination of economists, engineers, accountants, geolo- 
gists, and other experts. Cross-examination of expert witnesses. Standards 
of evidentiary proof. Evidentiary issues in appellate advocacy and judi 
review. 


280 Seminar: Current Topics in Regulation (3) 


Chairman: H.E. Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion; O-102A, Telephone 676-6325 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testament) 
with consideration of development of religious ideas, institutions, 
outstanding personalities. 


10 The New Testament (3) 


Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, p 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, stru? 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


21 Religion and Man's Search for Meaning (3) 


Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of reli 
gion in today's society. 


22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) 


Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examination rA 
ethical perspectives as stimuli and barriers to social change; techniqU 
for maintaining social values and seeking change. 


59 Religions of the East (3) 


2 , : {sian f 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context 9 
primitive religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, 
Shinto. 


60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) sin 
History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) and of Judas® 
Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. 
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127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) (campus course) 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient 
and physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy's role in healing, re- 
ligious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) 


Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an approved center. 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is reviewed and 


evaluated in a peer-group context. 


217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) 


A continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal identity, 
sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 


218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) 
Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on group 
work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counseling methods, 
Work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 and 217, 
or equivalent. 


219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) 
Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and review of ad- 
ministrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and development of 
pastoral theology. 


222 Seminar: Ethics (3) (campus course) 
Selected topics. 


235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 
(campus course) 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1800— 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. Emphasis on 20th 
century. 

237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) (campus course) 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in such 
areas as Christology, ecclesiology, and death. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) (campus course) 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


Chairman: G.E. Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 411, Telephone 
576-6330 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
ind who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
t placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
ignment is made to the appropriate course. 


RENCH 
1—2 First-year French (3—3) (campus course) 


A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, com- 
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position, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee 
$17.50 per semester. 


3—4 Second-year French (3—3) (campus course) 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on completion 
of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 
French prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 
1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


ITALIAN 
1—2 First-year Italian (3—3) (campus course) 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation. conversation, grammar, 
composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 per semester. 
3-4 Second-year Italian (3—3) (campus course) 


A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar review, composition, reading © 
modern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Oral practice 10 
language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per 
semester. 


PORTUGUESE 


31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3-3) (campus course) 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language. 


SPANISH 
1-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) (campus course) 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 per semester. 


3-4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) (campus course) 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on com 
pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar review, composition, reading E 
modern Spanish prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisit® 
Span 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 


meen HÀ] 
Chairman: C.A. Moser, Professor of Slavic; Library 627, Telephone 676-6335. 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school mus 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examin? 
tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Russian (3—3) (campus course) - 
Beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. Sla 
1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 
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3—4 Second-year Russian (3-3) (campus course) 
Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. 


Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
(campus course) 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 
6, or permission of instructor. 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas during the 
19th and early 20th centuries—in English. 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3/3) 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Slav 
10 or equivalent. 


161—62 Russian Culture (3-3) 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 
ent—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 


Basic themes, trends, and literary figures of the 1920s and 1930s. The 
impact of the revolution and civil war on writers and literature. Lec- 
tures, discussions, reports—in English. 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 


Literature in wartime and in postwar years. The “thaws,” new genera- 
tion of writers, and new trends in literature of the 1960s and 1970s. 
Lectures, discussions, reports—in English. 


178 Women in Russian Literature (3) 


The unique role of women in Russian literature. Reading and discussion 
of major works by Russian women writers—in English. 


Ociology 
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hairman: P.L. Stewart, Associate Professor of Sociology; D-201B, Telephone 676- 
0345 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all courses in Sociology 
Xcept for Soc 181 and 191. 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 
impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. 


2 Major Social Issues (3) 


Critical examination of three selected social issues in contemporary Amer- 
ican society. 
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101 Development of Social Thought (3) 
An exploration of the emergence and growth of sociology from 1800 to 
1930, with emphasis on the elaboration of sociological concepts and 
theories. 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
physical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medi 
organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
The sociological dynamics of the city and of urban growth in the United 
States; urban conflict, class conflict, and racism; problems of urban de- 
cay, crime and deviance, political competition, and revolt. 


127 Population Problems (3) 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
population policies—eugenics and birth control. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society; 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
of the phenomenon of prejudice. 


130 Class, Status, and Power (3) 


Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 
education, and social mobility in American society; international compari- 
sons; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. 


135 Youth and Delinquency (3) 
Analysis of historical, economic, and social conditions affecting both 
difficulties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state's form 
systems of control. 


136 Criminology (3) 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and opet* 
ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in ur 
society. 


137 Sociology of Law (3) 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Special em" 
phasis is placed on study of the sources of and challenges to the leg! 
macy of law. 


139 Deviance and Control (3) í 
Analysis of the development of primary deviance through processes d 
socialization; analysis of the creation of secondary deviance thro 1 
collective definitions and responses, within varying historical, politic? 
and social contexts. 


140-41 Social Research Methods (3-3) 41: 
Soc 140: introduction to basic research methods in sociology. Soc 14): 
advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: Soc 140. 
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143 Social Movements (3) 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, 
development, and decay of social movements and social revolutions. 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both 
European and American; evaluation of scientific contributions of each 
school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. 


153 Poverty in America (3) 
Interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Sociology and 
Economics. Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the 
United States and evaluation of anti-poverty strategies, including compre- 
hensive welfare reform. Discussion of conflicts between sociological and 
economic models of behavior of low-income groups. 


155 Women, Sex Roles, and Socialization (3) 
Analysis of the social-structural and personality theories and empirical 
research on sex role socialization in contemporary society. Topics in- 
clude sexual inequality, women's changing place in the Occupational 
structure, and social change and the women's movement. 


160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) 
Processes of death and dying examined from cross-cultural and national 
perspectives. Topics include considerations of terminal care, abortion, 
murder, funeral customs, genocide, and the depiction of death in lit- 
erature and philosophy. 


Major Social Processes (3) 

Analysis and examination of various processes in society of general im- 
portance to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, social 
change, etc. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. 
Admission by permission of instructor. A laboratory fee of $5 may be 
charged. 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
sociology. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor, 


201 Concepts of Sociology (3) 
Systematic survey, critica] analysis of sociological concepts. Emphasis on 
theoretical systems. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 


202 Uses of Sociology (3) 


Examination of empirical research based upon theoretical Perspectives 
introduced in Soc 201. Introduction to social research methods, 


203 Social Organization (3) 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives on society as a system 
of institutions. Recommended for students offering sociology as a support- 
ing field. 


152 
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210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) 
Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social sys 
tem. Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, political sta- 
bility, conflict, and change. 


211 Seminar: Social Change (3) 
Comparative study of political processes concentrating on political devel- 
opment in Third World nations. 


228 Introduction to Urban Social Problems (3) 
Analysis of urban social theories and paradigms used in urban analysis; 
historical development of urban centers, including growth, development, 
and change in society's perceptions of problems; examinations of legis 
lative changes and policy-making as they apply to urban areas. 


229 Analysis of Urban Social Problems (3) 
Examination of specific urban social problems. Effects of density on 
population, demographic changes in population, poverty in relation t0 
urban problems, child abuse and family problems, prognosis for future 
of urban areas. 


240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) 
Review of major theoretical and empirical developments in industrial 
sociology; varying approaches to the study of work and occupations. 


241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) 
Theory of complex organizations relative to work in industry, government, 
and business; examination of basic processes such as decision-making, 1° 
cruitment, allocation of authority, informal organization, and interorganiza- 
tional relations. 


248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) 


Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organizations rela- 
tive to defining organizations, examining basic social processes and theif 
relationship to the cultural environment. 


252 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) 
Concepts, theory and research which demonstrate the applicability of a $% 
ciological perspective (for example, views on social systems, roles, form 
organization, power, stratification, decision-making, social values) to 
policy process. 


254 Seminar: Methods in Social Policy Research (3) 
Offered jointly by the Educational Policy Program and Sociology Depart 
ment. Systematic survey of conceptualization, design, and practice © 
evaluation research of social experiments, and of simulation and tec 
nological forecasting. Prerequisite: Stat 105, Soc 230, 252; or permission 
of instructor. 


*259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal 
Behavior (3) 
Same as Law 475(2) 


prone DP E i : x “ je- 
* Students registering for Soc 259 or 261 make special arrangements with the instructor for SUPP 
mentary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. For description of the courses, 


the National Law Center Bulletin. 
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*261 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal 
Offender (3) 
Same as Law 476(2) 


262 Seminar: Police and the Community (3) 


Analysis of contemporary urban law enforcement, including policing 
"styles," civil disorder, police-community relations, and competing per- 
spectives on the place of police agencies in civil society. 


263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) 
Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis on 
the organization of legal decision-making processes. 


270 Educational Sociology (3) 


Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectives and as 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in general to society, 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components. 


271 Sociology of the Youthful Offender (3) 
Factors of delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, training 
schools, treatment of offenders. 


273 Deviant Behavior (3) 
Analysis of relationships of Society, socialization, and deviancy. Social 


responses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
community, courts, and schools. 


274 Human Sexuality (3) 
A synthesis of theoretical perspectives from which analysis of various 
forms of sexual behavior and problems related to sexuality will be 
undertaken. 


295 Research (arr.) 
Independent study and special projects. Before permission is granted to reg- 
ister for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of study for the 
approval of the staff member of the department who will be directing the 
research. May be repeated once for credit. 


*ee Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Students registering for Soc 259 or 261 make special arrangements with the instructor for supple- 
nentary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. For description of the courses, see 
üe National Law Center Bulletin. 


Special Education 


Wis at tat act 


Chairman: R.K. Ives, Professor of Special Education; C-524, Telephone 676-6170 


200 Psychosocial Development of Young Exceptional Children (3) 
The relationship between psychosocial development of the exceptional 
child and psychosocial development in general. Admission by permission 
of instructor. 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) 


Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications neces- 
sary to accommodate chiláren in a school program. 


230 Vocational/Special Education Assessment of the Secondary Level 
Handicapped Student (6) 
Individual study of methods and materials used in vocational assess 
ment including formal and informal tests to determine vocational in- 
terests and aptitudes, academic performance, learning style and be- 
havioral readiness. 


231 Selected Vocational/Special Education Methods and Materials (3) 


Selected materials and techniques used in teaching and programming 
for the secondary school level handicapped person in academic, careef 
leisure, and occupational skill areas. 


232 Practicum: Vocational/Special Education (3) 


Placement in at least three to five different sites offering programs if 
the areas of pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocational programming 
that serve the adolescent student. 


233 Curriculum for Vocational/Special Education (3) 


Examples and practice in designing and implementing academic, self: 
help, career education, pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocatio 
curriculum skills for the handicapped. 


234 Seminar in Vocational/Special Education (3) 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns = 
countered during the internship with handicapped adolescents. MUS 
be taken concurrently with SpEd 295. 


235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in Vocational Special 
Education (3) 
Examples and programming considerations for the development and CO 
ordination of an adolescent job placement program. 


236 Secondary Career Planning for the Handicapped (3) 
Legislative issues and the on-going process of career decision-making by 
the handicapped person who is completing a secondary school 1e¥ 
program. 


260 Developmental Assessment of Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and infor 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 155 


261 Practicum: Methods and Materials for Young 
Exceptional Children (6) 
Clinical practice in design and implementation of educational strategies 
and materials. Three dimensions: designing and developing teaching 
materials, classroom teaching, feedback and evaluation with professor. 
Taught at a demonstration site. Requires ten hours a week in service. 


262 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns en- 
countered during the internship for the education of young exceptional 
children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. Admission by 
permission of instructor. 


263 The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Child: 
Development and Etiology (3) 


Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with severe 
disabilities. Lecture and field experience. 


264 The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Child: Methods and 
Techniques (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children with 
severe disabilities. 


266 The Development of Language in Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the application of 
current research on language of handicapped children. 


267 The Early Childhood Special Educator: A Survey of Roles and 
Services (3) 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood special 
education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynamics of 
the various settings. 


268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children with Emphasis 
on Handicapping Conditions (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (1 hour). 


269 Multidisciplinary Theory in Special Education (3) 


Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociological and 
psychological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersonal relation- 
ships. 


270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and Curriculum to 
Meet the Needs of the Special Child (3) 


Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development 
of readiness skills in special education. 


271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning for the Exceptional 
Child: Theory and Practice (3 to 6) 


Theory of, and field experience in, interdisciplinary team functioning. 
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273 Seminar for Special Education Strategist Intern (3 or 6) 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns en- 
countered during special education/early childhood strategist intern- 
Ship. Concurrent enrollment in SpEd 293 required. 


290 Control and Management Techniques for the Young Exceptional 
Child (3) 
Examination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for effective 
classroom management. Admission by permission of instructor. 


292 Professional Internship in Education of Young 
Exceptional Children (6 or 9) 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. A 
minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken concurrently with 
SpEd 262. 


293 Professional Internship for the Special Education/Early Childhood 
Strategist (6 to 9) 
Supervised internship in strategist role, emphasizing diversified, multi- 
| dimensional aspects of a special education/early childhood program. 
f A minimum of 420 clock hours is required. Concurrent enrollment in 
| SpEd 273 required. 


295 Professional Internship in Vocational/ Special Education (9) 
Supervised internship in the vocational/special education of adolescent 
handicapped youth, emphasizing the diversified, multi-dimensional, and 
inter-agency cooperative needs for such programming. A minimum 0 
420 clock hours is required. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 234. 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 


Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, admin- 
istration, and development. Surveying local needs; program evaluation an 
supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 


306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Theory and Practice in 
Special Education (3) 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for the early 
childhood special educator to successfully counsel parents of handi- 
capped children. 


360 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the Diagnostic Process (3) 
Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; development of assess 
ment programs; interpretation and application of interdisciplinary diagnos 
tic evaluations, Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent. 


Speech and Drama 


as —————————————— 


Chairman: L.S. Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing; Lisner Auditorium B1% 
Telephone 676-6350 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) i 
Basic theories and principles of public speaking: research, compositio®, 
delivery, and criticism. Recording fee, $5. 
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11 Voice and Diction (3) 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation 
through the study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in prep- 
aration for performance. Recording fee, $5. 


45 Understanding the Theater (3) 
The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Contribu- 
tions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined through 
lectures and class discussion. Attendance at theatrical performances 
and presentations by visiting artists, Primarily for nonmajors. 


110 Interpretation (3) 
(Formerly SpDr 32) 
The study of literature through performance. Interpretation of prose, poet- 
ry, and drama. 


Business and Professional Speaking (3) 


Study of the communication process in business and professional organi- 
zations; practice in interviewing, preparation and delivery of technical re- 
ports, salesmanship, and speeches for special occasions, Primarily for 


nonmajors. 


Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: SpDr 1 or 
permission of instructor. 


Statistics 


Chairman: H.W. Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics; C-315, Telephone 676-6356 


Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 
first-group courses in statistics. 


*151 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 
(campus course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
regression and correlation, time series, index numbers. 


153 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descrip- 
tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, test of hypotheses, regres- 
sion and correlation. 


97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer and programming 
concepts. High-level language programs written by students will be run 
on the University computer. Laboratory fee, $25. 


Stat 101, which is only offered off campus, may be substituted. 
Stat 51, 53, 101, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one 
f the five may be applied toward a degree. 
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*101—2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 


Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary principles of 
sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. Prerequisite 
to Stat 102: Stat 101. 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) (campus course) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tech- 
niques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 53 
or equivalent, and satisfactory performance on a placement examination. 


*111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) (campus course) 
Statistical methods appropriate for applications in economics and business. 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) (campus course) 
Continuation of Stat 111 with emphasis on techniques of regression, Chi- 
square, sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used in economr 
ics and business. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 


*127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to the bio 
medical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability functions: 
binomial, Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, and experi- 
mental design. 


211 Introduction to Economic Statistics (3) 


A survey of statistical techniques for application to problems in economic 
analysis. Offered for students in a special studies program only. 


Telecommunication Policy 


2E —————————————— 


Faculty Advisor: D.A. Rowley, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences; Bacon 201, Telephone 676-6210. 


240 Seminar in Telecommunication Policy and Regulations (3) 


International and domestic telecommunications institutions; the policy and 
regulatory process; spectrum management; cable telecommunications 1 
tems; common carrier/microwave transmissions system; mobile syste®™ 
broadcasting-AM, FM, UHF, VHF-TV; satellites; United States domestic 
satellites; mobile satellite system; international telecommunications law; €'* 
vironmental impact; United States government systems; INTELSAT. 


e 
* Stat 51, 53, 101, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only 9" 
of the five may be applied toward a degree. 


INDEX 


Abbreviations for courses, 82-83 
Absence, regulations concerning, see At- 
tendance 
Academic dishonesty, 31 
Academic status: 
of General Studies, 14 
Of the Univeristy, 8-9 
Accelerated degree completion program, 
54 
Accounting courses, 83 
Accreditation, 8-9, 14 
Acoustics, M.S. field, 59-62 
Administration, officers of, 11-13 
Administrative management program, 43 
Admission, 16-23 
Advanced standing and placement, 17-19, 
53-54 
Aeronautics, M.S. field, 59-62 
Alpha Sigma Lambda, 36 
Alumni association, 10 
American civilization courses, 83-84 
American College Testing Program, see 
Examinations 
Anthropology courses, 84 
Application: 
For admission and degree candidacy, 
16-23 
For graduation, 33-34 
Applied science courses, 84-85 
Art courses, 85-86 
Associate's degrees, 46-47, 50-51 
Astronomy courses, 138 
Attendance, 29, 34 
Auditing, 23, 28 
Bachelor's degrees, 47-49, 51-52 
Balance sheet, 32 
Biological sciences courses, 86 
Board of Trustees, 10-11 
Bookstore, 37 
Business administration courses, 87-88 
Calendar for 1980-81, 4-5 
Campus study, 29, 46, 56, 61, 67 
Career certificate programs, 42-43 
Career services office, student and 
alumni, 38 
Cartographic science, A.S. and B.S. in, 
49-51 
artography courses, 88-90 
hanges in program of studies, 31-32, 36 
hemistry courses, 91 
hinese courses, 101 
ivil engineering courses, 91-93 
assics courses, 100 


College Entrance Examination Board 
tests and College-Level Examination 
Program, see Examinations 

Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 7-8 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
16-17, 44-55 

Comprehensive examination, 
see Examinations 

Computer science courses, 113-14 

Concurrent registration, 23 

Conduct, 35 

Consortium of Universities of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 24 

Continuing Education for Women Cen- 
ter, 41-43 

Continuous enrollment, 32 

Correspondence courses, 53 

Counseling, 37, 41 

Course numbers, explanation of, 81 

Courses of instruction, 81-158 

Credit, 32, 82 

Criminal Justice concentration, M.A. in 
Sp.Std., 57 

Dean's list, 34 

Degree candidacy, admission to, 16-23 

Degree programs, 15, 44-69 

Dishonesty, academic, 31 

Dismissal of students, 35 

Dissertation, 34, 64 

Distinction, degrees earned with, 34 

Doctor of Science degree, 22, 63-65 

Dropping courses, 31-32 

East Asian languages and literatures 
courses, 101 

Economics courses, 101-2 

Education courses, 102-10 

Education directors of area instruction, 
77-79 

Education Specialist, 21, 68 

Electrical engineering: 

Courses, 110-12 
M.S. field, 59-62 

Elementary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
66-67 

Employment, student, 44 

Employment policy concentration, 

M.S. in Sp.Std., 58 

Energy policy concentration, 
M.A. in Sp.Std., 58 

Engineering administration: 
Courses, 114-17 
Master’s program, 62 


Master’s, 
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Engineering science courses, 93-97 
English courses, 118-20 
Environmental health courses, 120-21 
Environmental modeling, M.S. field, 
59-62 
Environmental 


science concentration, 


M.S. in Sp.Std., 58 
Equal opportunity, university policy on, 


Examinations: 
American College Testing Program, 17 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
17: 
Advanced placement tests, 18 
Achievement tests, 18 
College-Level Examination Program, 
(CLEP) 18, 53 
Columbian College special departmen- 
tal, 18, 25, 53 
Doctor of Science, final and qualify- 
ing, 64 
Master’s comprehensive, 57, 62, 67, 68 
Waiver, 19, 25, 53 
Fees and financial regulations, 24-28 
Fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, 
M.S. field, 59-62 
Forensic science courses, 121-23 
French courses, 147-48 
Fund raising administrator program, 43 
Geodesy courses, 123-24 
Geodesy, A.S. and B.S. in, 49-52 
Geography and regional science courses, 
125-26 
Geology courses, 126 
Germanic languages 
courses, 127 
Grades, 29-30 
Graduate degree candidacy, admission to, 
20-23 
Graduate degrees, 54-69 
Graduation: 
Application for, 33 
Fee, 25 
Requirements, 33-34 
Handicapped students, see Students with 
disabilities, services for 
Hebrew courses, 100 
Higher education, M.A. in Ed. field, 66- 
67 
History courses, 127-28 
History of the University, 6-7 
Honor societies, 36-37 
Honorary Trustees, 11 
Honors, 34-35 
Human kinetics and leisure studies 
courses, 128-30 


and literatures 


Human resource development, M.A, in 
Ed. field, 66-67 

Inactive status, 33 

Incomplete: 
Assignment of the grade of, 30 
Removal of, 44, 57, 61, 67 

Italian courses, 148 

Journalism courses, 130 

Landscape architect assistant 
program, 42-43 

Language requirement, D.Sc. degree, 64 

Leave of absence, 33, 57 

Legal : tant program, 42 - 

Legislative affairs concentration, M.A. in 
Sp.Std., 58 

Library, 35 

Management science courses, 131-32 

Master's comprehensive examination, 57, 
62, 67 

Master's degrees, 54-62, 66-67 

Mathematics courses, 132-34 

Mechanical engineering courses, 97-100 

Military transfer of students, 52-54 

Music courses, 134 

Nondegree student, admission, 16 

Oceanography courses, 134-36 

Off-campus locations of the College of 
General Studies, 70-79 

Officers of Administration, 11-13 

On-site courses and workshops, 43 

Oral biology concentration, M.S. in 
Sp.Std., 58 

Oral biology courses, 136-37 

Payment of fees, 24-28 

Pharmacology rses, 137 

Phi Beta Kappa, 37 

Philosophy courses, 137 

Physical science courses, 91 

Physics courses, 138 

Political science courses, 138-42 

Portuguese courses, 148 

Probation, 45 ; 6 

Programs, right to make changes in, 3 

Programs for professional development 
15 

Psychology courses, 142-44 

Public administration courses, 145 

Publication specialist program, 42 

Quality-point index, 30 

Readmission, 23 

Refund of fees, 28 

Registration, 23-24 

Regulations, 29-36 
Financial, 24-28 

Regulatory policy: 
Concentration, M.S. in Sp.Std., 59 
Courses, 145-46 


Release of student information, policy 
on, 36 

Religion and medical care, M.A. field, 
54-55 

Religion courses, 146-47 

Residence, 33-34 
Requirements, see degree concerned 

Romance languages and literatures 
courses, 147-48 

Rules of the University, right to change, 
36 

Russian courses, 148-49 

Scholarship requirements, 29-31; see also 
degree concerned 

Secondary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
66-67 

Semester hours, explanation of, 82 

Service schools, credit through, 19, 53 

Servicemen's Opportunity College (SOC), 
52-54 

Slavic languages and literatures courses, 
148-49 

Social and economic statistics concentra- 
tion, M.S. in Sp.Std., 59 

Social and organizational behavior con- 
centration, M.A. in Sp.Std., 58 

Sociology courses, 149-53 

Solid mechanics and materials science, 
M.S. field, 59-62 

Spanish courses, 148 

Special education: 
Courses, 154-56 
M.A. in Ed. field, 66-67 

Special honors, 34 

Speech and drama courses, 156-57 
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Statistics courses, 157-58 

Student and alumni career services Office, 
38 

Student conduct, 35 

Student information, release of, 36 

Student services, 36-38 

Students with disabilities, services for, 38 

Supervision and human relations, M.A. 
in Ed. field, 66-67 

Suspension, 45 

Telecommunication policy: 
Concentration, M.S. in Sp.Std., 59 
Courses, 158 

Thesis, 24, 25, 34; see also degree 
concerned 

Tool requirement, D.Sc. degree, 64 

Transcripts of record, 26, 32 

Transfer: 
From other institutions, 17-18; see also 

degree concerned 

Within the University, 32, 46 

Trustees, Board of, 10-11 

Tuition, 24-25 
Projected increases, 26 

Undergraduate degree candidacy, admis- 
sion to, 16-20 

Undergraduate degrees, 44-52 

University bookstore, 37 

University center fee, 25 

Urban learning concentration, M.A. in 
Sp.Std., 58 

Veterans benefits, 37 

Waiver examinations, 19 

Warnings, 45 

Withdrawal, 28, 30, 31 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Ass0- 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Science in 
Cartographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in Geodesy 
(A.S. in Geod.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies 
(B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Cartographic 
Science (B.S. in Cart.Sc.) and Bachelor of Science in Geodesy (B.S. in Geod.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.)» 
Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master 
of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers); 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Spe- 
cial Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.) 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. 1n 
H.Sc.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
Practice) (M.Comp.L. [Am.Prac.]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil 
Engineering) (B.S. [C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) 
(B.S. [E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. [M.E.])» 
Bachelor of Science (Operations Research and Computational Science) (B.S. 
[O.R.&C.S.]), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of 
Science (M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of 
Science (D.Sc.) 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: Bachelor of Arts in Educ 
tion and Human Development (B.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Bachelor of Science iD 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in 
Education and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts 
in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Education 
(Ed.D.) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care AdministratioD 
(B.S. in H.C.A.), Master of Accounting (M.Acct.), Master of Business Admin- 
istration (M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.), Mas 
ter of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Information Systems 
Technology (M.S. in LS.T.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning M.U. 
&R.P.), Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Health Services Administratio® 
(Grad.Cert. in H.S.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doc 
tor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and 
Master of Arts (M.A.) 
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ANNUAL ISSUES OF UNIVERSITY BULLETINS 


Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and should 
be addressed to the office indicated, George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Counseling and Student Services, College of 
General Studies 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Admissions Office, National Law Center 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Admissions Office, School of 
Engineering and Applied Science 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE PROGRAMS (Arts and Sciences, Education and 
Human Development, Government and Business Administration, Public and 
International Affairs), Admissions Office 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, Admissions Office, School of Med- 
icine and Health Sciences 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL (Preregistration Edition, Revised Edition) and 
SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of University and Summer 
Students 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1821 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES, 1825 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, 1907 

THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1928 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND SUMMER STUDENTS, 1916/1930 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 
THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, 1898 


THE DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS, 1973 
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